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PBEFACE 


Inasmuch  as  Sir  W.  H.  Flower  and  Mr,  Lydekker  could  not 
profess  to  treat  the  Mammalia  exhaustively  within  the  limits 
of  nearly  800  pages,  in  their  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mammals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  volume,  which  appears 
ten  years  later  and  is  of  rather  less  size,  can  contain  but  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  student 
of  this  group.  Thus  the  chief  question  for  myself  was  what  to 
select  and  what  to  leave  aside.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
reduced  the  pages  of  this  book  to  conformity  with  those  of 
other  volumes  of  the  series  by  treating  some  groups  more  briefly 
than  others.  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  treat  fully 
such  groups  as  the  Edentata  and  the  Marsupialia,  and  permissible 
to  be  more  brief  in  dealing  with  such  huge  Orders  as  those  of  the 
Eodentia  and  Chiroptera.  Lengthy  disquisitions  upon  Fuch 
familiar  and  comparatively  uninteresting  animals  as  the  Lion  and 
Leopard  have  been  curtailed,  and  the  space  thus  saved  has  been 
devoted  to  shorter  and  more  numerous  accounts  of  other  creatures. 
As  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  genera  of  living  Mammals  known 
to  science,  omission  as  well  as  compression  bec<ime  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  have  given,  I  hope,  adequate  treatment  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  necessarily  limited  treatise  to  the  majority  of  the 
more  important  genera  of  Mammals  both  living  and  extinct ; .  but 
the  length  of  this  part  of  tlie  book  had  to  be  increased  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries,  which  give  me  at  once  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  two  authors  whose  names  I  have  quoted,  of 
a  considerable  number  of  important  new  types  in  the  last  ten  years 
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PREFACE 


Such  forms  as  Woiori/etrs,  J^omerolaijus,  ''  Xcami/IodA^N'' 

and  Ocdpif^  could  not  po^ssildy  have  Innii  ouiittoiL 

In  preparing  my  ac’c.oimts  oi  both  living  ami  (‘Xtinci,  innns 
I  have  nearly  invavialdy  (‘insulted  the  original  autliorit io;-.  and 
have  often  su]>plenu'‘uted  or  vtailied  ilioso,  ariMnints  by  ni\  own 
dissections  at  the  Zo<dogic.al  Society’s  (dint*ns.  ruh‘  has  nol, 

howeverj  been  invai'ia])ie  in  this  iiiatler,  inasmuch  as  tlieie  exisl 
two  recent  and  trustworthy  text-inx^ks  oi  Mauuualian  1  alai‘ontn!cgy 

_ _ Professor  Zittchs  liandhark  der  /V?/f/faoi/r*/ey/V,  and  Dr.  A,  Smitli 

Woodward’s  imuuiah  (hdlines  f/  /D/oro/i/c/ayy,  in  tlu‘ 

Cambridge  r>iologm*al  Sio-ies.  WIutc  the  name  t.f  a  gvnus  nuly 
or  its  range,  i>r  lui^rely  out'  or  two  l;ic,is  ahnut  il,  are  uuaiiunod, 
I  have  not  thought  it  mnnssary  to  go  further  than  these  two 
works.  I>ut  a.  good  dt'ul  has  been  d<me  t'vmi  sint‘e  tlu*  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  two  volumes  wliieh  it  will  1h‘  hnm!  that  I  iiavii 
not  ignored. 

I  have  to  thank  my  editors  for  the  tnmhlc  which  they  havti 
taken  in  the  nwisionof  the  proofs  and  for  many  sugm‘stions.  To 
Pxa)fessor  Oshorrp  (jf  ftdumhia  lAiiversit y.  Ntav  York,  I  am  indehted 
for  some  kind  suggestiemB.  My  daught.er  Iris  has  assiHied  me 
in  various  ways.  Finally,  I  desire  io  ex|m*HH  my  indehtixliiesB  to 
Mr.  Dixon  and  to  Mr.  M.  l\  Parker  for  tlm  <'are  wliieh  they  have 
taken  in  the  pmiianition  of  the  figures  which  were  drawn  hr 
them  especially  for  this  work 
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CHAPTEE  I 


INTRODUCTORY 

Tiiiii  Mammalia  form  a  group  of  vertebrated  animals  wliich 
roughly  correspond  with  what  are  termed  in  popular  language 
tpiadrupeds,”  or  with  the  still  more  vernacular  terms  of  ''  beasts '' 
or  “  aiiiinals/'  The  name  Mammal  ”  is  derived  from  the  most 
salient  cliaracteristic  of  the  group,  i,e,  the  possession  of  teats ; 
but  if  tlie  term  were  used  in  an  absolutely  strict  etymological  sense, 
it  could  not  include  the  Monotremes,  which,  though  they  have 
mammary  glands,  liave  not  fully-differentiated  teats  (see  p.  16). 
There  are,  however,  as  will  be  seen  shortly,  otlier  characters  which 
necessitate  the  inclusion  of  tliese  egg-laying  quadrupeds  within 
tlie  class  Manumdia. 

The  Mammalia  are  unquestionably  tlie  highest  of  tlie  Verte- 
brata.  This  statement,  however,  though  generally  acceptable, 
needs  some  explanation  and  justification.  “  Highest implies 
perfection,  or,  at  any  rate,  relative  perfection.  It  might  be  said 
with  perfect  truth  that  a  ser})eut  is  in  its  way  an  example  of 
perfection  of  structure :  not*  incommoded  with  limbs  it  Ciin  slip 
rajiidly  through  the  grass,  swim  like  a  fish,  climb  like  a  monkey, 
and  dart  upon  its  prey  with  ra])idity  and  accuracy.  It  is  an 
example  of  an  extremely  specialised  reptile,  the  loss  of  tlie  limbs 
being  the  most  obvious  way  in  whic.li  it  is  specialised  from 
more  gemuMise<i  reptilian  types.  Spcxdalisation  in  fact  is  often 
syuonymoUH  with  degradation,  and,  this  being  the  case,  implies 
a  restricted  life.  On  the  other  hand,  siniplihcatiun  is  not  always 
to  bo  rtuid  as  degeneration.  The  lower  jaw,  for  instance,  of 
mamnmls  has  feuiT  bones  in  it  tha,n  that  of  reptiles,  and  is  more 
concisely  artkmhited  to  the  skull ;  this  implies  greater  clliciency 
'WUX.  ,  B 
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as  a  Htiug  organ.  The  Ltui  iuglu‘st ,  however,  inehuh's  inen^ased 
complexity  a, s  well  as  simpliHeatioii,  t ht^  two  series  of  mtuHlic'a- 
tioiis  Iveing  inlerwovtai  to  form  a  more.  (‘Ilieiiail  orgaiii>tiL  It 
cannot  he  JohIjUmI  that  the  increased  complexity  of  the  hraiii  of 
naimiuals  rais(‘s  tfunn  in  tht^  scale,  as  <lot‘s  ah-o  the  ennqdex  ami 
delicately  adjustinl  serii‘s  ui'  Ijomdets  which  form  the  Morgan  ha* 
t/hci  tra,asniission  ofs(>und  to  the  intmaial  ear.  'fhe  separat  itm  (d‘ 
t.he  ea.vity  (*onta.ining  the  hiiig.s,  and  the  investment  of  th<.^  parti¬ 
tion  st$  foniU‘(l  with  'muscular  ii]>n‘s,  rendtU's  tlic  aen«m  «>f  the. 
lungs  more,  etleetive;  and  there  are  other  instances  among  tin* 
IMammalia.  of  greatt'r  (a)mplexit.y  of  the  vari<ms  parts  ufid  ^a'gans 
(st*  Ui{‘  body  when  eompared  with  lower  fonm;.  which  help  t-o 
justify  the  tman  ‘Mdght\st  ”  generally  appUfsl  to  these  ereafure»<. 

C^)mpli\xity  a, ml  iiiusli  of  sirueture  Jire,  often  aeeompanied  hy 
largi^  size:  and  tin'  ^^lammalia  are,  on  the  whole,  larger  than  any 
of-lnu'  Vertt‘hrates,  a,nd  aIsoeonia,in  the  most  eitlo-ail  species.  Idn^ 
huge,  Dinosaurs  the  AIes<»zoic  epoeh,  thougli  aumn*/  the  largest 
of  animals,  are  exeeiHied  !w  the  'Wiiales  ;  and  the  la, Iter  group 
inehnles  tin*  .mightiest  mvature  that  twists  <0*  has  e\er  twisted, 
thtM‘ighty”liv(‘™f(H‘l dong  Sihhalds  Ihjnpud.  (tudining  ourselvixs 
rigidly  to  Fa,ets,  a.nd  avoidiiig  all  fln'oiising  on  th*t  possihle 
rudution  ladAveeii  comphuxity  and  nicety  of  huihl  and  tlie  eapaeily 
for  inertnise  in  htilk.,  it  is  plain  fnuu  tln‘  histtaj  id'  nmn’.  than 
one  group  of  inainmals  ilutt  itien^asein  bulk  ac,eoiupanifxs  specialis¬ 
ation  of  striuTiire.  Tim  Imge  Diiioeeruta  wlien  coiiipared.  with 
the  ancestral  iDaAdnai/afa  tcamh  us  this,  as  do  many  Kimilar 
examples.  Within  tlie  mainmaliun  group,  as  in  the,  case  of  <diier 
Vertebrates,  diffenmcm  of  mm  luis  a  cealaiii  rough  convKpomlenee 
with  difftmmee  of  habitat  The  Whales  not  only  contain  the 
largest  af  aniuiaH  hut  their  average,  si/m  is  great;  with 

tlie  e<|ually  a<iuatic  Bire,uia  and  vi*ry  inpiatie.  lliinipediiu  lierci 
the  support  offered  by  tlie  water  and  tlm  c'onsei|utmi  th^eieased 
need  for  muscmkr  power  to  iieutralwe  tins  idlitidH  of  gravity 
permit  uf  an  iiierease  in  bulk.  Puitdy  terrestaial  itiiiiiudH  mmm 
next;  and  fiimlly  arboreal,  and,  sti.ll  mow,  “dying"  mammals 
are  of  small  sisse,  sincn  tlie  niainteiii«it?e  cif  the  position  when 
moving  and  feeding  needs  enormous  imimmkr  effori 

Tlie  Mammals  are  more  easily  to  be  separatful  from  tlic^ 
Vertebmtes  lying  lower  in  tlie  series  tlian  any  of  the  latter  are 
from  each  other  in  ascending  ordc*n  A  large  iiiimber  of  eliar- 
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a(3ters  might  be  used  in  addition  to  those  which  will  be  made 
use’ of  ill  the  following  brief  catalogue  of  essential  mammalian 
features,  were  it  not  for  the  low-placed  Moiiotreinata  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  highly  specialised  Whales  on  the  other.  Including 
those  forms,  the  Mammalia  are  to  be  distiiiguislied  from  all  other 
Vertebrates  by  the  following  series  of  structural  features,  which 
will  be  expanded  later  into  a  short  disquisition  upon  the  general 
structure  of  the  Maiiiinalia.  Tlie  class  Mammalia  may,  in  fact,  be 
thus  defined : — 

Hair-clad  Vertebrates,  with  cutaneous  glands  in  tlie  female, 
secreting  milk  for  the  iiourisliment  of  the  young.  Skull  without 
piefrontal,  postfrontal,  quadra  to -jugal,  and  some  other  bones,  and 
with  two  occipital  condyles  formed  entirely  by  tbe  exoccipitals. 
Lower  jaw  composed  of  dentary  bone  only,  articulating  only  with 
the  scpiamosal  Ear  bones  a  cluiiii  of  tliree  or  four  separate  bonelets. 
Cervical  vertebrae  sliarply  distinguished  from  the-  dorsals,  and  if 
with  free  ribs,  showing  no  transition  lietwecii.  tlmse  and  the 
tlioracie  ribs.  Brain  with  four  optici  lobt^s.  laings  and  heart 
separa-ted  from  abdominal  cavity  by  a  miis(‘u]ar  diaphragTn.  IIi‘art 
with  a  single  left  aortic  arch.  Bed  bloodaairpuseka^  non-nucleaitc 

Tlie  following  characters  are  also  very  nearly  luiiversaL  ami 
in  any  case  absolutely  distinctive  : — Cervical  wruAmie,  seven  ; 
vertebrae  with  epiphyses.  Ankle-Joini  ‘CTiirodars.il/'  cr.  be¬ 
tween  the  leg  and  the  ankle,  and,  not  in  the  middle  the  atikle.'^ 
Attachment  of  the  pelvis  to  the  vertebral  eolimui  pi'C-ucetaijiilar 
in  position. 

The  Mammalia  sinc'.e  tlu^y  are  hofrblooded  c’-rcatiires  ate  more 
iudependemt  of  temperature  than  repiib*s;  iliey  are.  thus  fcHim.l 
spread  over  a  wider  artai  of  tins  <ea.rt!iV  surfac^e.  As  hc.vevcu'',  i-hougli 
hot-blooded,  they  have  not  the  ptovers  of  ]io:m'SSed  by 

birds,  they  are  not  ([uite  so  widely  distributed  a*-  are  iliose 
animals.  The  Mammalia  range  up  into  tdic  extj*eme  north,  but, 
excepting  cady  forms  mainly  aquafk',  such  as  the  Sea  Lions,  are  not 
known  to  oemir  on  the  Antarctic,  c/oniineiiL  Wiiii  the  ic^ciiptkm 
of  the  flying  Bats,  indigmious  mammals  are  totally  absmit  from 
Hew  Zealand;  and  it  seems  to  be  doubiliil  whether  sup- 

posed  oceanic  islands  whicdi  have  a  inamnutliau  faiiiiti  are  really 

^  Tlic  deigeBewtion  of  tlifc  hiiMl-liiut  iiiWlialr!*  «iinl  Blmii*  foi'litL  ate  of 
iM»  clmracter  diJitiaetife  one  on  ike  imnclplo**  liy  tlie  mlmUm  of 

tlio  list  Bnt  it  would  bo  abBurd  to  loavo  mt  lialt, 
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ocGdiiic  iu  origin.  The  coiitfiTicnt-s  uiul  ocejius  uio  pt^ophvl  hy 
rather  over  three  thousand  speeie.s  of  Maimaaiia,  a.  numlxT  which 
is  considerably  less  tlian  that  of  eitlier  birds  or  rejdile.s.  It 
seems  clear  that,  so  liir  at  any  rate  as  eoncerua  the  nuuiliers  of 
families  and  genera,  the  mammalian  fauna  of  to-day  is  les.s  varied 
than  it  was  during  the  Mid  -  tertiary  jH'riod,  tlm  heyday  of 
mammalian  life.  It  is  rather  remarkalde  to  contrast  in  this  way 
the  mammals  and  the  binls.  The  two  classes  ot  the.  animal 
kingdom  seem  to  have  come  into  being  at  about  the  .same,  period  ; 
but  the  birds  either  have  reached  their  culminating  point  to-d:ty, 
or  have  not  yet  reached  it.  The  Mammalia,  on  the  other  liaiid, 
multiplied  to  an  e.xtraordiuary  extent  during  tlie  KiK-eim  and  the. 
Mio(!One.  perit.ids,  and  have  since  dwindh'd,  I’lie  break  is  most 
marked  at  the  elosi;  of  the  PleistiH'cne,  and  may  he  in  ]iart  <lue 
to  the  direct  inllueneo  of  man.  At  }iresent  man  exereise.s  .so 
enormoms  an  effee.t,  both  dina-tly  atid  indirectly,  that  the.  futun^ 
history  of  the  Mammalia  is  probably  fore-shadoweil  by  the.  in¬ 
stances  of  the  White  Rhinoceros  and  the  yuagga,  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economic  nsefulne.HS  of  tln^  Mammalia  is  gnsder  than 
that  of  any  other  animals;  and  the  next  mo.st  important  era 
in  their  history  will  be  probably  that  of  domesticity  and  “  pre¬ 
servation.” 


CHAPTER  II 

STRUCTURE  AND  PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MAMMALIA 

External  Form. — It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to 
confuse  any  other  quadrupedal  animal  with  a  mammal.  The 
body  of  a  reptile  is,  as  it  were,  slung  between  its  limbs,  like  the 
body  of  an  eighteenth  century  chariot  between  its  four  wheels ; 
in  the  mammal  the  body  is  raised  entirely  aboye,  and  is 
supported  by,  the  four  limbs.  The  axes  of  these  limbs  too,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  parallel  with  the  yertical  axis  of  the  body  of 
their  possessor.  There  is  thus  a  greater  perfection  of  the 
relations  of  the  limbs  to  the  trunk  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  a 
terrestrial  creatxire,  which  has  to  use  those  limbs  for  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  The  same  perfection  in  these  relations  is  to  he  seen,  it 
should  be  observed,  in  such  running  forms  among  the  lower 
Vertebrata  as  the  Birds  and  the  Dinosaurs,  where  the  actual 
angulation  of  tlie  limbs,  is  as  in  the  purely  running  Mam¬ 
malia.  These  relations  are  of  course  absolutely  lost  in  the 
aquatic  Cetacea,  and  not  marked  in  various  burrowing  creatures. 
The  way  in  which  the  fore-  and  hind-limbs  are  angulated  is 
considerably  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  which 
are  most  used  and,  as  it  were,  push  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  the  femur  has  its  lower  end  directed  forwards,  the 
tibia  and  the  fibula  project  backwards  at  the  lower  end,  while 
the  ankle  and  foot  are  again  inclined  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  femur.  With  the  fore -limbs  there  is  not  this  regular 
alternation.  The  humerus  is  directed  backwards,  the  fore- arm 
forwards,  and  the  hand  still  more  forwards.  This  angulation 
seems  to  facilitate  movement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  in  even  the 
Amphibia  and  tlxe  lower  Reptiles,  in  which,  however,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  fore-  and  hind-limbs  are  less  marked,  iudicat- 
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ing  therefore  «i  Hpeciali.scnl  coiiiiit'iuu  ot  the  linihs.  It  is 
an  iiiterestiug  fact  that  the  aiiguhitioii  of  the  liiuhs  is  to  some 
extent  obliterated  in  very  bulky  cn^atures,  and  almost  entirely 
so  in  the  elephants  (see  p.  217),  whieb  st'imi  to  iitab  strong  and 
straight  pillars  for  the  due  support  of  their  huge 

The  alertness  and  general  iiitelleelual  su])er!ia’ity  of  nianimais 
to  all  animals  lying  below  them  in  tlie,  serit‘s  (with  the  exca^ptiou 
of  the  birds,  which  are  in  their  way  aliiu^st  iui  a  level  with  the 
Mammalia)  are  seen  by  their  active  and  camtinuous  movtunents. 
The  lengthy  periods  of  absolute  motionlessneHS,  so  faniiliur  to 
everybody  in  such  a  creature  an  the  ItromHlile,  an*  unkmnvn  among 
the  more  typical  Mammalia,  except  iudtHni  tluring  siti'p*  Tins 
mental  condition  is  ckarly  shown  by  the  ]n’opnrtinua.te  devidop- 
ment  of  the  external  parts  of  all  the  twgans  of  tin*-  higlier  stsises. 
The  Mammalia  as  a  rule  have  well-devidtiped,  ofhm  t*xtremely 
large,  flaps  of  skin  surrounding  tlu^  cmtnuicc  to  ilu^  organ  of 
hearing,  often  e-alled  ^bmrs/*  hut  better  termed  “  pinnue,”  Tliese 
ai'e  provided  with  spcidal  iimHcles,  atid  can  la's  often  imn’eii  and 
in  many  directions,  Tlie  nose,  is  always,  or  miirlj  always,  very 
conspicuous  by  its  naked  chu,rad.i‘r;  I^y  the  large,  stirface,  often 
moist,  which  surrounds  the  noBtrils;  and  again  by  Urn  inuscdcH, 
which  enable  this  tract  of  tin*,  integument  to  be  nioviHl  at  will. 
The  eyes,  perhaps,  arc  less  marked  in  thedr  predominanci^  ovi*r  the 
eyes  of  lower  Vertebrates  than  are  tim.  eai'^  and  mme;  but  they 
are  provided  as  a  rule  with  upptw  and  lower  cyidids,  as  well  as 
by  a  nictitating  mambrane  as  in  lower  Vertc.brutea  Tim  appanmfc 
predominance  of  the  mmm  of  smell  amt  lieardng  over  that  of 
siglit  appears  to  be  markcsl  in  the  Mammalia,  and  may  ai:‘cmiiit 
for  their  diversity  of  voice  as  well  as  of  odour,  and  hr  the. 
general  samenesB  of  coloration  whkdi  dintinguiHlnm  this  group 
from  the  brilliantly-c.oloured  birds  and  reptiles.  The  hfiitt,  Itsn 
which  bears  these  organs  of  ijiecdal  sense,  is  more  olivimisly 
marked  out  from  the  neck  and  bmly  than  is  the.  e4i»?  with  the 
duller  cretitiires  occupying  the  lower  braiiclias  of  the  \hniehntie 
stem."  ■ 

The  Hak*.— Tlie  Mammalia  arc  almolutely  ilistiiigukliod  ftinii 
all  other  Vertebrates  (or,  for  the  matktr  cif  that,  Iiivertehriites) 
by  the  poasession  of  hair.  To  deflrn^  a  iiiainma!  as  a  Verkfbrate 
with  hair  would  be  an  entirely  axclusivc  definition ;  even  in  the 
smooth  Whales  a  few  liairs  at  least  are  present,  which  iiiay  1m! 


IG.  Section  of  human  skin.  Vo, 

Dermis;  A  sebaceous  glands;  A  fat 
in  dermis  ;  A  vessels  in  dermis  ;  GP, 
vascular  papillae  ;  If,  hair  ;  N,  nerws  J^L — - 

in  dermis  ;  NF,  nervous  papillae  ;  Sc, 
horny  layer  of  epidermis ;  SB,  sweat 
gland  ;  Sl>\  duct  of  sweat  gland  ;  SM,  -pr^ 

Malpighian  layer.  B,  Longitudinal  sec-  Wj^j. 

tion  through  a  hair  (dia^ammatic). 

Band  of  muscular  fibres  inserted  into  the 
hair-follicle;  Co,  corium  (dermis)  ; 
external  longitudinal ;  internal  cir¬ 
cular,  fibrous  layer  of  follicle ;  Ft,  fatty  j 

tissue  in  the  dermis ;  C/J,  hyaline 
membrane  between  the  root-sheath  and 
the  follicle ;  UBJ),  sebaceous  gland ; 

IfP,  hair-papilla  with  vessels  in  its  in-  ^ 

terior  ;  M,  medullary  substance  (pith)  ov 
of  the  hair  ;  0,  cuticle  of  root-sheath  ;  I::. 

A  cmrlical  layer ;  .Sh,  horny  hiyer  of  v-fx 

epidermis;  Hair  shaft  » 

lt,tr““aur?nuef“  ’  of  ‘  wot-sheath.  (Prom  Wie.lerafcoim’a  ampardi^c 

A'miomy,) 

ehitinous  skin  of  the  Crustacea.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  cuter  into  the  microscopicjil  structure  and  development  of  the 
mammalian  hair.  Hair  is  found  in  every  mammal.  The  first 
appwirauce  of  a  hair  is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  stratum 
Malpighii  of  the  epidermis,  the  cells  taking  i)art  m  this  being 
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cuak 


elongated  and  eoiirerging  slightly  above  aial  Inflow*  ,I)r.  iVIuiina* 
lias  called  attenti«m  to  the  retuarkablt^  likourss  ]>rU\»vu  ila^ 
eiiihiyoiiic  hair  wlien  at  this  stage  and  the  siiu]do  staisiM^rguns 
of  lower  Vertebra,teB.  Ltk^r  tiieri!  is  beliav  tins  a 

denser  aggregation  of  ilie  eoriiuUj  which  ultimately  bct’nni(‘s 

th(‘  pa]ulla  of  i  he  hair. 


This  is  the  apparent 
liomologiH^  fif  till*  first 
formed  part  of  a 
fi\alh«‘r,  wtiic'b  ]m>jeets 
as  a  piipilla,  before  tlu.^ 
epidiu’mis  has  u!uh‘r- 
gone  any  mofiifleation. 
flem*i*  iluaa*  is  from 
tfm  Via;v  tirst  a  dilfer^ 
eiiei'  between  friillams 

a,nd  hairs— adilfercnee, 
whioh  must  he  <‘are-« 
fully  borne,  in  miml, 
esperially  whmi  \\(‘ 
eonsider  tlu^  strong 
Hupfudicdal  renem- 
blanee  hfdweeii  liaira 
ami  tlm  siinpk  iiarb- 
leHH  feaiheiu  8tiII 
later  the  knob  of  €*pi* 
dmmiic!  eidln  beeoiims 
deprtwitd  into  a  liibii- 


Fia,  2.™ Fmir  ilbjpms  of  staireH  in  tlio  anvitltipiyuait 
of  &  Ijair.  A*  «tagi!  in  mw  of  those  niiirininafi 

in  wiiioli  the  dermal  impilk  appears  first ;  li,  (?,  1), 
three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  hair  in  th« 
htttnaa  embryo,  llair-bnlh  ;  rrn,  horny  layer 
of  the  epidermis;  /aii^  hair* follicle ;  hidr- 

gem;  h,  bafr,  In  I),  projecting  im  the  iiir*  p..,,  -,a  ‘  i  ' 

face;  mucj,  Malpighian  layer  of  epidwmiii ;  pp^  Hitmt>nie,  ulnell  If 
dermal  jmpilla  ;  ^vith  c*ellH  als< 

#A.l,  $h,%  inner  ami  outer  roiA«amth»,  (Aaer  i  *  ,  « 

Ilertwig.)  '  iltinVCHl  froiii  tdic 

stratum  Millpiglilijml 
is  filled  mth  a  eontiniiatioii  of  the  more  suportieial  ccHh  of  the 
epidermis.  This  is  the  hair-follicle^  and  from  the  epidmaiik  cadh 
arises  the  hair  by  direc^t  mcitamor|)lmHis  of  those  cells ;  there  ii 
no^  exeretioE  of  the  Imir  hy  tlie  cells,  but  the  cells  iMxiom©  the 
hair,  irona  the  liair-foUiclo  also  grows  out  a  pair  of  scil^iioeou# 
glands,  which  serve  to  keep  the  fully-fonitcd  hair  moist 
Dr.  Meijerle^  haa  lately  describtid  in  some  detail  the 
^  '^Ob^rdin  Hw  dnr  ategethiitin;"  JM.  mxI  iasi4,  a  SPA 
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cular  arrangement  of  the  individual  hairs  among  mammals ; 
they  are  not  by  any  manner  of  means  scattered  without  order, 
but  show  a  definite  and  regular  arrangement,  which  varies  with 
the  animal.  For  instance,  in  an  American  Monkey  (Midas),  the 
hairs  arise  in  threes — three  hairs  of  equal  size  springing  from  the 
epidermis  close  together;  in  the  Paca  (Coelogenys)  there  are  in 
each  group  three  stout  hairs  alternating  with  three  slender  hairs. 
In  some  forms  a  number  of  hairs  spring  from  a  common  point : 
in  the  Jerboa  (Di2ms)  twelve  or  thirteen  arise  from  a  single  hole; 
in  Utsus  arctos  there  is  the  same  general  plan,  but  there  is  one 
stout  hair  and  four  or  five  slender  ones.  There  are  numerous 
other  complications  and  modifications,  but  the  facts,  although 
interesting,  do  not  appear  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  mutual 
affinities  of  the  animals.  Allied  forms  may  have  a  very  different 
arrangement,  while  in  forms  which  have  no  near  relationship  the 
plan  may  be  very  similar,  as  is  shown  by  the  examples  cited  from 
l)r.  Meijerle's  paper.  The  groups  of  hairs,  moreover,  have  them¬ 
selves  a  definite  placing,  which  the  same  anatomist  has  compared 
with  the  disposition  of  the  bundles  of  hairs  behind  and  between 
the  scales  of  the  Armadillo,  and  which  has  led  him  to  the  view 
that  the  ancestors  of  mammals  were  scaly  creatures — a  view  also 
supported  by  Professor  Max  Weber, ^  and  not  in  itself  unreason¬ 
able  when  we  consider  the  numerous  points  of  affinity  between 
the  primitive  Mammalia  and  certain  extinct  forms  of  reptiles.^ 

The  hairs  are  greatly  modified  in  form  in  different  mammals 
and  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies.  It  is  very  commonly  the 
case  that  a  soft  under-fur  can  be  distinguished  from  the  longer  and 
coarser  hairs,  which  to  some  extent  hide  the  latter.  Thus  the 
sealskin of  commerce  is  the  under- fur  of  the  Otaria  ursina  of 
the  North.  The  coarser  hairs  may  be  further  difierentiated  into 
bristles  ;  these' again  into  spines,  such  as  those  of  the  Hedgehog 
and  of  the  'Porcupine.  Again,  the  flattening 'and  agglutination 
of  'liairS'  se'ems  to  he  '  responsible .  for  the  scales''  of  the  ■  Mawis 

^  Beniei'kungen  liber  den.  ITrsprang  dor  Haare,*’  Ana,t,  A%z*  1893,  p,  413. 

See  for  this  matter,  p.  90.  Dr.  Bonavia  has  recently  advanced 

London,  1895)  the  somewhat  fantastic  view  that  the  pigment- patches 
of  Carnivorous  ami  other  nsammals  are  a  reminiscence  of  an  earlier  scaly  condition. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  primitive  mammals  wore  scaly,  nor  are  the 
Monotreniata  or  Marsupials  fiirniKhcd  with  any  more  traces  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition  than  arc  other  mammals  ;  and  they  arc  the  most  lowly  organised  of  existing 
Mammalia. 
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and  for  horns  of  the  lUivnoeen^s.  It  is  a  niatt«‘r  of  01)10111011 
knowhslge  that  upon  the  luuid  of  various  aniuials,  a.//.  tht‘ 
Domestic  Cat,  long  and  sensitive  hairs  an^  iloveloped,  \vhi<»li  are 
coiiueeted  with  the  tenninatious  of  ina*ves,  am!  perform  a.  siuisorv, 
probahiy  taetih'.  fiiuction.  Those  ootnir  oui  th(‘  snout-,  ahnvi*  tho 
eyes,  and  in  the  iioighhourhood  of  the  oars.  It  is  an  intm'osting 
fa-ct  that  a  tuft  of  <put'(^  similar  liairs  otaairs  un  the  hand  of 
many  inaminals  c^,lost‘  to  the  wrist,  whielp  at.  least  in  the, 
case  ot  Bassarlq/im,  a, re  coimeeted  with  a  strong  hra.m*h  from  t!u* 
arni-iierve.  These  tufts  also  oianir  in  Lmmirs,  in  tlie.  Cat,  various 
Ilodents  and  Marsupials,  and  are  pnibahly  quite  gnuierul  in 
manmials  who ‘Meih”  with  their  forediinhs  p-Dn  whit-h,  in  faot, 
the  fox'e-liinbs  art*  not  exclusivt^ly  nnuiing  organs.  That,  last 
reniaiiung  hairs  of  the.  CVtaeea  are  found,  upon  I  he  ruu/.zla  is 
ptniiaps  signdieant  of  the  iiuportanee  of  theso  sonsmy  hristlns, 
Ttie  entire  ahstmct^.  of  liairs  is  ipiitie  eominon  in  this  order, 
althougli  tracaes  of  tluuu  are-  sonu‘timi‘S  found  in  Uio  muhryo. 
The  Hircnia,  too,  are  comparatively  hairhms,  as  an^  also  many 
Ungulates.  WhetluT  the  iireseaice  of  hliililKO'  in  ilH‘.  huiner  ease 
and  the  existmice  of  a  vmy  thick  skin  in  the  latter  aniiiialH  are 
facts  whitii  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
hair  or  not,  is  a  matter  for  furtlic-r  impiiry. 

The  intimate  structure  of  tho  hair  varies  c‘miaiderahly.  Tim 
variations  concern  the  form  of  t!m  hair,  which  may  he  r<mml  in 
transverse  atmtion,  or  so  oval  as  to  appear  quite  Hat  when  the 
hair  is  examined  in  its  entirety.  Tlie  siihstanet^.  of  the  hair  in 
made,  up  of  a  cimtral  medulla  or  pith  with  a  peripficral  cortex  ; 
the  latter  is  Bcmleil,  ami  the  are  oftmi  imhric*4il4»d  and 

with  promimmt  edges.  The  ammuitof  tlm  two  c*oiiHiiiu«mt«  also 
differs,  ami  tlie  cortex  may  he  n^diiccMl  to  a  series  of  ]n%mh 
surrounding  only  trwts  cif  tlm  emdoMcd  pifln  In  ihit  hair  k 
contained  the  pigment  to  which  the  colour  of  inanuiialH  is 
chiefly  due.  Tracts  of  hrighily-eolourtal  skin  may  m  in 

ilic  Apes  ot  certain  genm*a:  hut  sucJi  KiruduircH  are  not  giumruL 
The  pigment  of  the  hair  seems  to  eoiiski  of  those  pigmentary 
Buhstances  known  as  melaniiis.  It  is  reiimrkiihle  to  find  sueh  an 
uniform  miiae  of  coloration,  when  we  coiishler  the  greiit  viiriidy 
of  fcMitlmr-pigments  found  in  hirck.  The  variiiii««iH  of  eolmir 
of  the  hair  of  mammals  are  due  to  tho  iinefjUid  ilisirihiitioii  of 
thw  hrown  pigments.  There  are  wry  few  iiiamnmls  wliic'ti  mm 
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be  called  briglitly  coloured.  The  Bats  of  the  genus  lierivo'ida 
have  been  compared  to  large  butterflies,  and  some  of  the 
Squirrels  have  strongly-marked  contrasts  of  reddish  brown,  white,, 
and  yellow.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  spines  of  certain 
Porcupines.  But  we  find  in  the  hair  no  bright  blues,  greens,  and 
reds  such  as  are  common  among  birds. 

There  are  certain  general  facts  about  the  coloration  of 
mammals  which  require  some  notice  here.  Next  to  the 
usually  sombre  hues  of  these  animals  the  general  absence 
of  secondary  sexual  coloration  is  noteworthy.  In  but  a  few 
arses  among  the  Lemurs  and  Bats  do  we  find  any  marked 
divergences  in  lines  between  males  and  females.  Secondary 
sexual  characters  in  mammals  are,  it  is  true,  often  exhibited 
by  the  great  length  of  certain  hair-tracts  in  ,  the  male,  such  as 
the  mane  of  the  Lion,  the  throat-  and  leg-tufts  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Sheep,  and  so  forth ;  but  apart  from  these,  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  of  mammals  are  chiefly  shown  in  size,  e.g,  the 
Gorilla,  or  in  the  presence  of  tusks,  e,g.  various  Boars,  or  of  horns,  as 
in  the  Deer,  etc.  The  coloration  of  mammals  frequently  exhibits 
conspicuous  patterns  of  marking.  These  are  in  the  form  of 
longitudinal  stripes,  of  cross-stripes,  or  of  spots ;  the  latter  may 
be  solid  spots,  or  broken  up,  as  in  the  Leopard  and  J aguar, 
into  groups  of  smaller  spots  arranged  in  a  rosette-fashion.  We 
never  find  in  mammals  the  complicated  ''  eyes  and  other  mark¬ 
ings.  which  occur  in  so  many  birds  and  in  other  lower  Verte¬ 
brates.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  Mammalia  whose 
sense  of  sight  is  quite  keen  there  should  be  a  practical  'absence 
of  secondary  sexual  colours.  As  to  the  relationship  of  the  various 
forms  of  marking  that  do  oeeur,  it  seems  clear  that  there  has 
been  a  progression  from  a  striped  or  spotted  condition  to  uniform 
coloration.  For  we  find  tliat  many  Deer  have  spotted  young ; 
tliat  the  young  Tapir  of  the  New  World  is  spotted,  .while  its.' 
parents  arc  uniform  blackish  brown ;  the,  strongly-marked  spot¬ 
ting  of  the  young  Puma  co,ntrast8  with  the  unifonn  brown  of  the, 
adult;  and  the  Lion  'Cub,  U'S.  eveiy  one  knows, 'is. also  spott'ed,the 
adult  lioium  8howi.ng  .considerable  traces  O'f  the  spots. 

The  seasonal  change  in  the  cofours  of  certain  mammals  is  a 
subjc'ct  upon  wliich  much  lias  been  written.  The  extreme  of  this 
is  setm  in  those  creatures,  such  as  the  Polar  Hare  and  the  Arctic 
Fox,  which  laxKaue  entirely  blanched  in  the  winter,  recovering 
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tteir  darker'  coat  in  the  spring.  This  is,  however,  only  an 
extreme  case  of  a  change  which  is  general.  Most  animals  get 
a  thicker  fur  in  winter  and  exchange  it  for  a  lighter  one  in 
summer.  And  the  hues  of  the  coat  change  in  correspondence. 

Glands  of  the  Skin.  —  The  great  variety  of  integumental 
glands  possessed  by  the  Mammalia  distinguishes  them  from  any 
group  of  lower  Vertebrates.  This  variability,  however,  only  con¬ 
cerns  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  glands  in  question.  Histo¬ 
logically  they  are  all  of  them  apparently  to  be  referred  to  one  of 
two  types,  the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  gland  and  the  sebaceous 
gland.  Simple  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands  are  abundant  in 
mammals,  with  but  a  few  exceptions.  The  structures  that  we  are 
now  concerned  with  are  agglomerations  of  these  glands.  The 
mammary  glands  will  be  treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  mar- 
supium ;  they  are  either  masses  of  sweat  glands,  or  of  sebaceous 
glands  whose  secretion  has  been  converted  into  milk. 

Many  Carnivora  possess  glands  opening  to  the  exterior,  near 
the  anus,  by  a  large  orifice.  These  secrete  various  odoriferous 
substances,  of  which  the  well-known  civet  is  an  example. 
Other  odoriferous  glands  are  the  musk  glands  of  the  Musk-deer 
and  of  the  Beaver  ;  the  suhorbital  gland  of  many  Antelopes ;  the 
dorsal  gland  of  the  Peccary,  which  has  given  the  name  of 
Dicotyles  to  the  genus  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  form  to 
a  navel.  This  gland  may  be  seen  to  secrete  a  clear  watery  fluid. 
The  Elephant  has  a  gland  situated  on  the  temple,  which  is  said 
to  secrete  during  certain  periods  only,  and  to  be  a  warning  to 
leave  the  animal  alone.  Very  remarkable  are  the  foot  glands  of 
certain  species  of  ItMnoceros  ;  they  are  not  universally  present 
in  those  animals,  and  are  therefore  useful  as  specific  distinctions. 
On  the  hack  of  the  root  of  the  taxi  in  many  Dogs  are  similar 
glands.  The  Gentle  Lemur  (Hapalemtir)  has  a  peculiar  gland 
upon  the  arm,  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  which  in  the  male 
underlies  a  patch  of  spiny  outgrowths.  In  Lemur  varius  is  a 
hard  patch  of  black  skin  which  may  be  the  remnants  of  such 
a  gland  It  is  thought  that  the  callosities  on  the  legs  of  Horses 
and  Asses  are  remnants  of  glands. 

One  of  the  most  complex  of  these  structures  which  has  been 
examined  microscopically  exists  in  the  Marsupial  Myrmecohius} 
On  the  skin  of  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  chest,  just  in  front  of  tlic 
^  Proc,  Zooh  fSoc.  1887,  p.  527. 
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sternum,  is  a  naked  patch  of  skin  which  is  seen  to  he  perforated 
by  numerous  pores.  Besides  the  ordinary  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  there  are  a  series  of  masses  of  glands,  opening  by  larger 
orifices,  which  present  the  appearance  of  groups  of  sebaceous 
glands,  and  are  of  a  racemose  character ;  but  the  existence  of  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres  in  their  coats  seems  to  show  that  they  should  be  referred 
rather  to  the  sudoriparous  series.  Beneath  the  integument  is  a 
large  compound  tubular  gland  quite  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  Bidd'phys  dimidiata  there  is  a  precisely  similar  glandular 
area  and  large  underlying  gland,  the  correspondence  being  re¬ 
markable  in  two  Marsupials  so  distant  in  geographical  position 
and  affinities.  Even  among  the  Diprotodont  genera  there  is 
something  of  the  kind ;  for  in  Boreopsis  luctuosa  and  D.  muelleri 
is  a  collection  of  four  unusually  large  sebaceous  follicles  upon 
the  throat,  and  in  the  Tree  Kangaroo  (Bendrolagus  hennettii) 
there  is  the  same  collection  of  enlarged  hair-follicles,  though 
they  are  apparently  somewhat  reduced  as  compared  with  those  or 
Doreopsis.  These  are  of  course  a  few  examples  out  of  many. 

It  seems  to  be  possible  that  the  functions  of  these  various 
glands  is  at  least  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  serve, 
where  predominant  in  one  sex,  to  attract  the  sexes  together. 
In  the  second  place,  the  glands  may  be  useful  to  enable  a  strayed 
animal  of  a  gregarious  species  to  regain  the  herd.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  too  that  in  other  cases  the  glands  may  be  a  protec¬ 
tion,  as  they  most  undoubtedly  are  in  the  Skunk,  from  attacks. 
In  connexion  with  the  first,  and  more  especially  the  second,  of 
the  possible  uses  of  these  glands,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

p^;i^gly  temrestrial  creatures,  such  as  the  Bhinoceros,  the  glands 
are  situated  on  the  feet,  and  would  therefore  taint  the  grass  and 
herbage  as  the  animal  passed,  and  thus  leave  a  track  for  the 
benefit  of  its  mate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rudimentary 
glands  of  Horses  if  they  are  really  glands.  The  secretion  of  the 
“crumen”  of  Antelopes  is  sometimes  deposited  deliberately  by 
Oreotragus  -apon  surrounding  objects,  a  proceeding  which  would 
attain  the  same  end.  One  may  even  perhaps  detect  “  mimicry  ” 
in  the  similar  odours  of  certain  animals.  Prey  may  be  lured  to 
their  destruction,  or  enemies  frightened  away.  The  defenceless 
Musk-deer  may  escape  its  foes  by  the  suggestion  of  the  musky 
odour  of  a  crocodile.  It  is  at  any  rate  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  variety  of  odours  among  mammals  may  play  a  very 
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important  part  iu  their  life,  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that  birds  with  highly-variegated  plumage  are  provided  only 
with  the  uropygial  gland,  while  mammals  with  usually  dull  and 
similar  coloration  have  a  great  variety  of  skin  glands.  Scent 
is  no  doubt  a  sense  of  higher  importance  in  mammals  than  in 
birds.  The  subject  is  one  which  will  bear  further  study. 

Nails  and  Claws. — Except  for  the  Cetacea  (where  rudi¬ 
ments  have  been  found  in  the  foetus),  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  and  of  the  toes  of  mammals  are  covered  by,  or  encased  in, 
horny  epidermic  plates,  known  as  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs. 

The  variety  in  the  shape  and  development  of  these  corneous 
sheaths  to  the  digits  is  highly  characteristic  of  mammals  as 
opposed  to  lower  Vertebrates.  If  we  take  extreme  cases,  such  as 
the  nail  of  the  thumb  in  Man,  the  hoof  of  a  Horse,  and  the  claw  of 
a  Cat,  It  IS  easy  to  distinguish  the  three  kinds  of  phalangeal  horny 
coverings.  Bub  the  differences  become  extinguished  as  we  pass 
from  these  to  related  types.  The  nail  of  the  little  finger  in  Man 
approaches  the  claw-like  form ;  and  the  hoofs  of  the  Lama  are 
almost  claws  in  the  sharpness  of  their  extremities.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said^  that  claws  and  hoofs  embrace  the  bone 
which  they  cover,  while  nails  he  only  upon  its  dorsal  surface, 
ihe  form  of  the  distal  phalanx  which  bears  the  nail  shows 
however,  two  kinds  of  modification  which  do  not  support  such  a 
classification.  When  those  phalanges  are  clad  with  hoofs  or 
covered  by  a  nail  they  end  in  a  rounded  and  flattened  termina¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  bear  a  claw  they  are  them¬ 
selves  sharpened  at  the  extremity  and  often  grooved  above. 

_  Marsnpimn. — It  may  appear  to  be  unnecessary  at  this 

juncture  to  speak  of  the  marsupial  pouch,  which  is  so  usually 
elieved  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  group  Marsupialia.  Eudi- 
ments  of  this  structure  have,  however,,  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  higher  mammals,  and,  as  Dr.  lOaatsch^  has  remarked  all 
researches  into  the  "  history  of  the  mammals  culminate  in  the 
question  whether  the  placental  mammals  pass  through  a  mar¬ 
supial  stage  or  not.”  We  cannot,  therefore,  look  upon  the 
^rsupial  pouch  as  a  matter  affecting  only  the  Marsupials 
though  it  18  true  that  this  organ  is  at  present  functional  oniy  in 
tnem  and  in  the  Monotreniata. 

276.  MarsupUlnidmente  bei  Phoontel«m.’' H,  1893,  p. 
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In  the  Marsupials  the  pouch  shelters  the  young,  which  are 
born  in  an  exceedingly  imperfect  state,  minute,  nude,  and  blind, 
with  a  '"larval”  mouth  fitted  only  to  grasp  in  a  permanent 
fashion  the  teat,  upon  which  they  are  carefully  fixed  by  the 
parent.  But  even  later  the  pouch  is  made  use  of  as  a  temporary 
harbour  of  refuge :  from  the  pouch  of  female  Kangaroos  at  the 
Zoological  G-ardens  may  frequently  be  observed  to  protrude  the  tail 


Pig.  d.—IUchidna  hi/strix.  A,  Lower  surface  of  brooding  female  ;  Bj  dissection  sha-wing 
a  dorsal  view  of  the  poucli  and  iriammary  glands  ;  tf,  the  two  tufts  of  hair  in  the 
lateral  folds  of  the  niainniary  pouch  from  whicli  the  secretion  flows,  Pouch  ; 

c/,  cloaca ;  g.vi,  groups  of  mammary  glands.  (From  Wiedersheim’s  Com^araike 
Anakmvg,  after  W.  Haacke.) 


and  hind-legs  of  a  young  Kangaroo  as  big  as  a  Gat,  and  perfectly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

In  the  Monotremata  (in  EcMddia)  thexe.  is  a  deep  fold  of 
the  skin  which  lodges  the  unhatched  egg,  and  into  which  the 
mammary  glands  open,  one  on  either  side.  This  structure  is  only 
periodically  developed,  and  arises  from  two  rudiments,  one  corre¬ 
sponding  to  each  maminnxy  area ;  but  in  the  female  with  eggs  or 
young  there  is  but  a  single  deep  depression,  which  occupies  the 
same  region  of  the  body  as  the  marsupial  pouch  of  the  Mar- 
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supials.^  It  is  usually  held  that  this  structure  is  not  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  morphological  value  as  the  pouch  of  the 
Marsupial ;  and  the  difference  is  expressed  by  terming  the  one 
(that  of  Echidna)  the  mammary  pouch,  and  the  other  the 
marsupium.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary 
refinement  to  separate  two  structures  which  have  so  many  and 
such  obvious  likenesses.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the 
difference  is  not  even  more  profound  than  later  opinions  seem 
to  indicate.  The  Monotremata  not  only  have  no  teats,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  but  the  mammary  glands  themselves 
are  of  a  perfectly  different  nature  to  those  of  the  higher  mammals, 
including  the  Marsupials.  There  is  therefore  no  a  friori 
objection  to  the  view  that  the  accessory  parts  developed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  mammary  glands  should  also  be  different.  The 
teat  of  the  higher  Mammalia  grows  up  round  the  area  upon 
which  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands  open ;  it  is  a  fold  of 
skin  which  eventually  assumes  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  adult 
teat,  and  which  includes  the  ducts  of  the  milk  glands.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  two  folds  of  skin  which  form  the 
mammary  pouch  of  Echidna  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  commencing  teat  of  the  higher  mammal.®  In  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  marsupial  folds  of  the  Marsupial  cannot 
correspond  accurately  with  the  apparently  similar  folds  of 
Echidna,  because  there  are  teats  as  well.  It  is  the  teats  which 
correspond  to  the  marsupial  folds  of  Echidna.  This  view  is  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  an  interesting  discovery  in  a  specimen 
of  a  Phalanger  by  Dr.  Khatsch.®  This  Marsupial,  like  most 
others,  has  a  well  -  developed  marsupial  pouch,  in  which  the 
young  are  lodged  at  birth;  but  round  two  of  the  teats 'is 
another  distinct  fold  on  either  side,  the  outer  wall  of  which 
forms  the  general  waU  of  the  pouch.  Dr.  Klaatsch  thinks 
that  these  smaller  and  included  pouches  are  the  eqxiivulents  of 
the  mammary  pouches  of  Echidna.  They  contain  teats,  but  this 
comparison  does  not  do  away  with  the  validity  of  Gegenbaxir’s 
suggestion  already  referred  to,  because  the  teats  are  (see  above) 

*  Sec  Haaoke,  “On  the  Marsuuial  Ovum,  tlio  Mammary  I’ouch,  etc  ,  of  the 
Echidna,”  Ptoc.  Roy.  Sob.  1885,  i>.  72 ;  and  “  tlber  die  Eutstchung  dcr  Sducoticrc  ” 
Biol,  OmtralhL  viii,  1889,  p.  8.  * 

^  See  Gegenbaur’s  of  Comp,  AnaL  Transl.  hj  Bell,  1878,  p.  421, 

**UbeT  die  Bczielmngea  zwischon  Mamiuartasche  u.  Marstiniuiu,”  Morvh 
Jahrh,  xvii,  1891,  p.  483,  ^  ' 
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secondary.  If  this  fact  be  fairly  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
which  Dr.  Klaatsch  attaches  to  it,  we  have  an  interesting  ease 
ot  the  growth  of  a  new  organ  out  of  and  partly  replacing  an 
old  organ.  In  the  Monotremes  there  is  a  pouch  which  facilitates 
or  performs  both  nutritive  and  protective  functions;  in  the 
Phalanger  these  ^  two  functions  are  carried  on  in  separate 
pouches ,  finally,  in  other  Marsupials,  there  is  a  return  to  the 
undifferentiated  state  of  affairs  found  in  the  Monotremata  but 
with  the  help  of  a  new 


organ  not  found  in  them. 

Though  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Marsupials,  the 
marsupial  pouch  is  not 
always  developed  in  them. 
It  is  present  in  all  the 
Kangaroos,  Wallabies,  and 
Wombats,  in  fact  in  the 
Diprotodonts.  It  is  also 
present  in  a  number  of 
the  carnivprous  Polypro- 
todont  Marsupials ;  but  in 
Phaseologcde  it  is  only  pre¬ 
sent  in  rudiment,  and  in 
Mgrmecohius  it  is  entirely 
obsolete.  In  the  American 
Opossums  the  state  of  the 
pouch  is  variable.  “  Gener¬ 
ally  absent,  sometimes 
merely  composed  of  two 
lateral  folds  of  skin  separ- 


Pio.  4. — Dinara  of  the  development  of  the  nipple 
(in  vertical  section).  A,IudilfeTeutstage,  gland¬ 
ular  area  flat ;  B,  elevation  of  the  glandular  area 
with  the  nipple  ;  C,  elevation  of  the  periphery 
of  the  glandular  area  into  the  false  teat  a, 
Periphery  of  the  glandular  area ;  5,  glandular 
area ;  gl,  glands.  (From  Gegonhaur.) 


ate  at  each  end,  rarely  complete,”  is  Mr.  Thomas’  summary  in  his 
definition  of  the  family  Didelphyidae.^  Another  curious  feature 
of  the  pouch  in  the  Marsupials  is  the  variability  in  the  position 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pouch:  in  all  the  Diprotodonts  it  looks 
forward;  but  in  many  Polyprotodonts  it  looks  backward.  This, 
however,  has  some  connexion  with  the  habitual  attitude  of  the 


possessor:  in  the  Kangaroo,  leaping  along  on  its  hind-legs,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  pouch  should  open  forwards ;  but  in  the 
dog-Kke  Thylacine,  going  on  aU  fours,  the  fact  that  the  pouch 


h  C^tcdoguc  of  MaTSu;p‘ials  in  British  Museum,  1886. 
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open,  backwards  is  ta  diBadTOntegeouB  to  the  contained 

^°7he  mod.  Thrladn.  has  a  ponoh  which  i.  qnite  or  very 
iJie  male  xuji  f„w,ai(a  There  are  also  rudi- 

nearly  as  weU  formed  ^  Marsnpials, 

ments  of  a  pouc  Polyprotodont  section  of  the 

psnecially  of  those  belonging  to  tne  loiypiuu 

rthrpermanence-in  a  rndimentary  ^  .t  m 

“cTir  rrS'  aSM  *1'“  thl^  av.  l»-.n 

otT^h  ta'liny  mammal  not  a  Marsapial  or  a  Monotreme 
mjirlp  bv  Malkmns  who  found  this  structure  in  a  S  leep. 

^  S,w“  er,  that  the  stiuctntes  found  in  the  higher  mammal. 

are  mt  always  comparable  to  the  mar»aP™  Mon^mr"  Ttoi 
bnt  somotimes  to  the  mammary  pouch  f  ^o^try 

the  Marsupials  are  a  side  line,  and  not  involved  m 

of  the  Eutheria,  is  an  opinion  which  is  at  oriintl  stock 

the  same  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  original  stw^ 
Wbetwru  the  Prototheria  and  the  Metatheria  whence  t^ 
iLter  and  the  Eutheria  have  F^served  both  the  m« 

pouch  of  the  lower  mammal  and  the 

Leloped  stage,  as  does  Phdangxsta  occasionally  at  the  present 
dav  Hence  to  find  remnants  of  both  structures  in  exi  g 
nmmmSs  would  not  ho  incredihla  This  is  what  Dr.  Klaatsch 
believes  to  be  the  casa  In  certain  Ungulates,  i^ludmg  two 
species  of  Antelope,  Dr.  Klaatsch  foimd  very  considerable  mo¬ 
ments  of  folds  provided  with  unstriated  muscular  fibre , 
were  in  the  adult  Cervicapra  isabdlim ^ 

each  side,  and  a  rudiment  of  a  second  on  either  side ,  po^ih  7 
to  Iliplicato  of  to  pouches  h»  totiou  to 
young.  That  there  is  more  than  one  pouch  makes  a  comi 
with  the  mammary  pouch  rather  than 

probable.  The  Ungulate  teat,  it  must  be  remembered  (sec  p.  1  b> 
is  a  secondary  teat;  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  m  th 
parison  from  this  point  of  view.  A  pouch  containing  a  primary 
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teat  would  of  course  be  absolutely  incomparable  with  a  mammary 
pouch,  because  in  that  case  the  wall  of  the  teat  itself  would  be 
the  pouch. 

Mammals  belonging  to  quite  different  Orders  show  traces 
more  or  less  marked  of  a  marsupium.  In  young  Dogs  the  teats 
are  borne  upon  an  area  where  the  skin  is  thinner,  the  covering 
of  hair  less  dense  than  elsewhere — all  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  inside  of  the  pouch  of  a  Marsupial ;  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  traces  of  the  sphincter  marsupii  muscle.  In  other 
Carnivora  there  are  similar  vestiges.  In  LemuT  cattco  a  more 
complete  rudiment  of  a  marsupial  pouch  is  to  be  met  with.  In 
this  Lemur  the  teats  are  both  inguinal  and  pectoral ;  the  rIHh 
in  these  regions  is  thin  and  but  slightly  hairy,  and  extends 
forwards  as  two  bands  of  the  same  thinness  and  smoothness  on 
each  side  of  the  densely  hairy  skin  covering  the  sternum.  This 
area  is  sharply  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  integument  by  a 
fold  which  runs  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body, 
and  can  be  comparable  with  nothing  save  the  rudiment  of  the 
marsupial  fold. 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  how  far  the  habit  which  certain 
Lemurs  have  of  carrying  their  young  across  the  abdomen  with 
the  tail  wrapped  round  the  body  of  the  mother  is  a  reminiscence 
of  a  marsupial  pouch. 

Skeleton. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Mammalia  consists  almost  solely  of  the 
endoskeleton.  It  is  only  among  the  Edentata  that  an  exo¬ 
skeleton  of  bony  plates  in  the  skin  is  met  with.  As  in  other 
Vertebrates,  the  skeleton  is  divisible  into  an  axial  portion, 
the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  and  an  appendicular  skeleton, 
that  of  the  limbs.  The  bones  of  mammals  are  well  ossified, 
and  in  the  adult  there  are  but  few  and  small  tracts  of  cartilage 
left. 

Vertebral  Column.— The  vertebral  column  of  the  mammals, 
like  that  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  consists  of  a  number  of 
separate  and  fully-ossified  vertebrae. 

The  constitution  of  a  vertebra  upon  which  all  the  usual 
processes  are  marked  is  as  follows : — There  is  first  of  all  the 
body  or  centrum  of  the  vertebra,  a  massive  piece  of  bone  shaped 
like  a  disc  or  a  cylinder.  The  centra  of  contiguous  vertebrae 
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- ^  of  fibrous  tissue  forming 

are  separated  by  a  certa  ^^pposed  surfaces  of  the  centra 

toe  toterve.tebr.1  d.so  -a  feature,  and  in  the 

are  as  a  rule  nearl>  '  n  „  „T.p  ossified  from  three  distinct 
important  fact  that  ‘  ipces  (“  epiphyses  ”)  remaining 

centres,  the  anterior  and  P°®terior  p  P Whales), 

r  in  d"on:^h?  — 

Stn  -  the.  de  net 

appear  to  exist  in  the  Sirenia. 


Fia.  5.— Anterior  surface  of 
Human  tlioracic  vertebra 
(fourtb).  x|.  eta,  Anterior 
zygapopliysis ;  c,  body  or 
centram;  h 

«,  pedicle,  of  tbe  neural 
arcb  ;  nc,  neural  can^  ;  t, 
transverse  process. 

Flower’s  Osteology  of  the 

S/zV'IM.OWY/Z'Mt.  1 


Fia.  6.-— Side  view  of  first 
lumbar  vertebra  of  Dog 
{Cards  familiaris).  x|. 
a,  Anapopbysis  ;  m  an¬ 
terior  zygapopbysis ; 
luetapopbysis ;  jp^  P®^“ 
terior  zygapopbysis  ;  s, 
spinous  process  ;  tra¬ 
verse  process.  (Brom 
Flower's  Osteology.) 


r  n-tr:tns«: 

process  of  bone  which  meets  ^  is  thus 

Ld  is  from  there  often  prolonged  into  a  sp  ^  ^ 

formed  which  lodges  the  «P“^^  of  the  s^^^ 

hnown  »  the  nen^  ^ 

r  sr  « 

zygapophyses;  these  articular  facets  do  not  exis 

region  of  many  mammals,  e.g.  Whales. 

^Tn  addition  to  the  dorsal  median  spinous  process  of  the 
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vertebra  tbere  may  be  a  ventral  median  process,  arising  of  course 
from  the  centrum,  termed  the  hypapophysis. 

From  the  sides  of  the  neural  arch,  or  from  the  centrum 
itself,  there  is  commonly  a  longer  or  shorter  process  on  each 
side,  known  as  the  transverse  process.  This  is  sometimes 
formed  of  two  distinct  processes,  one  above  the  other ;  in 
such  cases  the  upper  part  is  called  a  diapophysis,  the  lower 
a  parapophysis. 

The  neural  arch  may  also  bear  other  lateral  processes,  of 
which  one  directed  forwards  is  the  metapophysis,  the  other 
directed  backwards  the  anapophysis. 

The  series  of  bones  which  constitute  the  vertebral  column 
can  be  divided  into  regions.  It  is  possible  to  recognise  cervical, 
dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal  vertebrae.  In  the  case  of 
animals  with  only  rudimentary  hind-limbs,  such  as  the  Wha.les, 
there  is  no  recognisable  sacral  region.  The  neck  or  cervical 
vertebrae  are  nearly  always  seven  in  number.  The  well-known 
exceptions  are  the  Manatee,  where  there  are  six,  and  certain 
Sloths,  where  there  are  six,  eight,  or  nine.  These  rare  exceptions 
only  accentuate  the  very  remarkable  constancy  in  number,  which 
is  very  distinctive  of  the  mammals  as  compared  with  lower 
Vertebrata.  There  are  of  course  abnormalities,  the  last  cervical, 
and  sometimes  the  last  two,  assuming  the  characters  of  the 
ensuing  dorsals,  by  developing  a  more  or  less  complete  rib. 
There  are  also  recorded  examples  of  JBTO.dy]^us,  in  which  the 
number  of  cervicals  is  increased  to  ten.  The  characteristics, 
then,  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
do  not  normally  bear  free  ribs,  and  that  there  is  a  break  as  a  rule 
between  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  on  this  account.  In 
birds,  for  example,  the  cervicals,  differing  in  number  in  different 
families  and  genera,  gradually  approach  the  dorsals  by  the 
gradually  lengthening  ribs.  The  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  are  commonly  perforated  by  a  canal  for  the  vertebral 
artery,  and  are  bifid  at  their  extremities.  In  some  Ungulates 
these  vertebrae,  moreover,  approximate  to  the  vertebrae  of  lower 
Vertebrata  in  the  fact  that  there  are  ball  and  socket  joints 
between  the  centra,  instead  of  only  the  fibrous  discs  of  the 
remaining  yertebrae. 

Tbe  first  two  vertebrae  of  the  series  are  always  very 
different  from  those  which  follow.  The  first  is  termed  the 
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atlas,  and  articulates  with  the  slciill.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  about  this  bone  (shared,  however,  by  lower  Vertebrates) 
is  that  its  centrum  is  detached  from  it  and  attached  to  the 
next  vertebra,  in  connexion  with  which  it  will  be  referred 


icu 


Fig.  7.— Human  atlas  (young),  showing  cle-  Fig.  8.— Inferior  surface  of  atlas  of 
velopment.  x|.  Articular  surface  for  Dog.  x  .w,  Foramen  for  first 

occiput ;  gi’oove  for  lirst  spinal  nerve  spinal  nerve  ;  v,  vert.elirarterial 

and  vertebral  artery;  ia,  inferior  arch;  canal.  (JProm  Flower’s 

transverse  process.  (From  Flower’s 
Osteology,) 


to  immediately.-"  The  whole  hone  thus  gets  a  ring-like  form, 
and  the  salient  processes  of  other  vertebrae  are  but  little  de- 

veloped,  with  the  exception  of 
the  transverse  processes,  which 
wing -like.  In 

l^'MW  many  Marsupials,  such  as  the 

Wombat  and  Kangaroo,  the  arch 
of  the  atlas  is  oi.>en  below,  there 

Fig.  Atlas  of  Kangaroo.  .  .  .  (From  being  no  centre  of  ossilicatioii. 

Parker  and  Haswell’s  t  . 

In  others,  such  as  Thylacvrms, 

there  is  a  distinct  nodule  of  hone  in  this  situation  not  con- 
crescent  witii  the  rest  of  the  arch. 


The  second  vertebra,  which  is  known  as  the  axis  or  epi¬ 
stropheus,  is  a  compound  structure,  the  anterior  odontoid  process," 
which  fits  into  tlie  ring  of  the  atlas,  being  in  reality  the 
detached  centrum  of  that  vertebra.^  It  is  a  curious  fact  about 


that  process  that  it  has  independently  become  spoon-shaped  in 
two  divisions  of  Ungulates ;  that  it  has  become  so  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  types  of  both  it  has  the 
simple  peg-like  form,  which  is  the  prevailing  fornn  The  cerviciil 


^  Its  independence  from  the  epistropheus  is  ein])hasisocl  in  Mouotremes  and 
sorae^ Marsupials  by  its  late  fusion  with  that  vertebra. 
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vertebrae  are  occasionally  wholly  (Eight  Whales)  or  partially 
(many  Whales,  Jerboa,  certain  Edentates)  welded  into  a  com- 


Fig.  10. — Side  view  of  axis  of  Dog.  Fig.  11. — Anterior  surface  of  axis 

X  |.  0,  Odontoid  process  ;  of  Bed  Deer,  x  f.  o,  Odon- 

posterior  zygapophysis  ;  spin-  toid  process  ;  posterior 

ous  process  ;  transverse  pro-  zygapopliysis  ;  foramen  for 

cess ;  r,  vertebrarterial  canal.  second  spinal  nerve.  (From 

(From  Flower’s  Osteology.)  Flower’s  Osteology.) 

bined  mass.  Indications  of  this  have  even  been  recorded  in  the 
human  subject. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  vary  greatly  in  number  :  nine  {Myfer- 
oodon)  seems  to  be  the  lowest  number  existing  normally ;  while 
there  may  be  as  many  as  nineteen,  as  in  Centetes,  or  twenty-two, 
as  in  Hyrax.  These  vertebrae  are  to  be  defined  by  the  fact  that 
they  carry  ribs,  and  the  first  one  or  two  lumbars  are  often 
converted  into dorsals  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  super¬ 
numerary  rib.  The  spinous  processes  of  these  vertebrae  are 
commonly  long,  and  sometimes  very  long.  It  is  only  among  the 
Glyptodons  that  any  of  these  vertebrae  are  fused  together  into  a 
mass. 

The  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  follow  the  dorsal,  vary  greatly 
in  number.  There  are  as  few  as  two  in  the  whale  Neabalaenuy 
as  many  as  seventeen  in  Tursiops ;  this  .  group,  the  Cetacea, 
contains  the  extremes.  Nine  lumbars  are  found  in  the  Lemurs 
Indris  and  Loris.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  lumbars  is  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  that  of  the  dorsals.  It  often  happens  that 
the  number  of  thoraco-lumbar  vertebrae  is  constant  for  a  given 
group.  Thus  the  Artiodactyles  have  nineteen  of  these  vertebrae, 
and  the  Perissodactyles  as  a  rule  twenty -three.  A  greater 
number  of  dorsals  implies  a  smaller  number  of  lumbars,  and  of 
course  vice  versa-  The  existence  of  a  sacral  region  formed  of  a 
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ossification  may  be  added).  The  angular,  splenial,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  reptilian  jaw  have  vanished,  though  the 
numerous  points  from  which  the  mammalian  dentary  ossifies 
is  a  reminiscence  of  a  former  state  of  affairs ;  and  here  again 
an  occasional  continuance  of  the  separation  is  preserved,  as  the 
case  observed  by  Professor  Albrecht  of  a  separate  siipra-angular 
hone  in  a  Eorqnal  attests.  Among  other  reptilian  hones  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  mammalian  skull  are  the  basipterygoids, 
quadrato -Jugal,  and  supratemporal.  A  few  of  these  bones, 
however,  though  no  longer  traceable  in  the  adult  skull  save  in 
cases  of  what  we  term,  abnormalities,  do  find  their  representatives 
in  the  foetal  skull  Professor  Parker,  for  example,  has  described 
a  supra-orbital  in  the  embryo  Hedgehog ;  a  supratemporal  also 
appears  to  be  occasionally  independent. 

In  the  mode  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  skull 
the  Mammalia  apparently,  perhaps  really,  differ  from  other 
Vertebrates.  In  the  Amphibia  and  Eeptilia,  with  which  groups 
alone  any  comparisons  are  profitable,  the  lower  jaw  articulates 
by  means  of  a  quadrate  bone,  which  may  be  movably  or  firmly 
attached  to  the  skull  In  the  mammals  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  with  the  squamosal  The  nature  of  this  articulation 
is  one  of  the  most  debated  points  in  comparative  anatomy. 
Seeing  that  Professor  Kingsley^  in  the  most  recent  contribution 
to  the  subject  quotes  no  less  than  fifty- two  different  views,  many 
of  which  are  more  or  less  convergent,  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  a 
work  like  the  present  the  matter  cannot  be  treated  exhaustively. 
As,  however.  Professor  Kingsley  justly  says  that  no  single  bone 
occupies  a  more  important  position  in  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mammalia  than  does  the  quadrate,’'  and  with  equal 
justice  adds  that  upon  the  answer  given  as  to  its  fate  in  this 
group  depends,  in  large  measure,  the  broader  problem  of  the 
phylogeny  of  the  Mammalia,”  it  becomes,  or  indeed  has  long  been, 
a  matter  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  work  dealing  with  the 
mammals.  A  simple  view,  due  to  the  late  Dr.  Baur  and  to 
Professor  Dollo,  commends  itself  at  first  sight  as  meeting  the 
c^.  The  last-named  author  holds,  or  held,  that  in  all  the 
higher  Vertebrates  it  is  at  least  on  a  priori  grounds  likely 
that  two  such  characteristically  vertebrate  features  as  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  chain  of  bones  bringing  the  outer  world 

^  Tufts  College  Studies^  IS’o.  S,  1900. 
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into  communication  with  the  internal  organ  of  hearing  would 
be  homologous  throughout  the  series.  He  believed,  therefore, 
that  the  entire  chain  of  ossicula  auditus  in  the  mammal  is 
equal  to  the  columella  of  the  reptile,  since  their  relations 
are  the  same  to  the  tympanum  on  the  one  hand  and  to 


T,  ler  XT  1  «  TT«nifl-n  pmbrvo  of  tlic  fourth  mouth.  Dissected  to  show  the 

(From  Wkderslieim  s  0/ Afa».) 


the  foramen  ovale  on  the  other;  and  that  the  lower  jaw 
articulates  in  the  same  way  in  both.  ^o^ows,  therefore  ti^^ 
the  glenoid  part  of  the  squamosal  must  be  the  quadiate  whmh 

has  become  ankylosed  with  it  after  the  fashion  ot  coneentraUou 
in  the  mammalian  skull  that  has  already  been  referred  to.  Ihe 
fact  that  occasionally  the  glenoid  p<art  of  the  squamosal 
separate  bone^  appeared  to  conhrm  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
^  Of.  the  Armadillo  P* 


'  quadrate  and  incus 

.  _ _ _  CHAP. 

matter  Eut  the  hall-mark  of  truth  is  not  always  sim^hciiT^ 
indeed  the  converse  appears  to  be  frequently  the  case.  And 
on  the  whole  this  view  does  not  commend  itself  to  zoolomsts 
at  present.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower  iaw  of 
the  mammal  is  not  the  precise  equivalent  of  that  of  the  reptiles 
Apart  from  the  membrane  bones,  which  may  be  collectively  the 
equivalents  of  the  dentary  of  the  mammal,  there  is  the  cartilainous 
articular  bone  to  be  considered,  which  forms  the  connexion 
between  the  rest  of  the  jaw  and  the  quadrate  in  reptiles.  Even 
in  the  Anomodontia,  whose  relations  to  the  Mammalia  are  con¬ 
sidered  elsewhere,  there  is  this  bone.  But  in  these  reptiles  the 
articular  bone  articulates  not  only  with  the  quadrate,  but  also  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  squamosal,  the  quadrate  shrinking  in 
size  and  developing  processes  which  give, to  it  very  much  the 
look  of  either  the  mens  or  the  malleus  of  the  mammalian  ear 
In  fact  It  seems  on  the  whole  to  fit  in  with  the  views  of  the 
majority,  as  well  as  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
embryology,  to  consider  that  the  chain  of  ear  bones  in  the 
equivalent  of  the  columella  of  the  reptile, 
ut  that  the  stapes  of  the  mammal  is  the  columella,  and  that 
the  articulare  is  represented  by  the  malleus  and  the  quadrate 
by  the  mens.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  this  entire  change 
of  function  in  the  bones  in  question.  Bones  which  in  the  reptile 

Z7  ^  attachment  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  skull  are 

sel  in  the  mammal  to  convey  the  waves  of  sound  from  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  to  the  internal  organ  of  hearing. 

skuU  diagnostic  feature  in  the  mammalian 

^  ®  vertebral  column  always 

rticulates  with  two  separate  occipital  condyles,  which  are  borne 

by  not  entirely 

the  ma™™  .^^°“odontia  form  the  nearest  approach  to 

are  purely  exoecipital  in  origin.  ^ 

fbut^Lt^  is  found  in  lower  Vertebrates 

thf  iuualTJ  T  lo^st  a  partial  exception), 

format  ™  said,  that  bone  does  not  exist,  in  the  Sauropsidan 

max/uarv  a^d^h  ^  h  squamosal  to  the 

rryffthcl  T  r  ‘Addition  to  those 

two,  VIZ.  the  jugal  or  malar. 
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In  connexion  with  the  elaboration  of  the  chain  of  auditory 
ossicles  it  is  very  usual  for 
mammals  to  possess  a  thin 
inflated  bone^  sometimes 
partly  or  entirely  formed 
out  of  the  tympanic  bone, 
and  known  as  the  tympanic 
bulla.  Whether  this  struc¬ 
ture  is  thin  and  inflated 
or  thick  and  depressed  in 
form  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  mammals,  and  does  not 
occur  below  them  in  the 
series.  But  it  is  not  pre¬ 
sent  in  all  mamnials.  It 
is  absent,  for  example,  in 
the  Monotremes.  When 
it  is  present  it  is  some¬ 
times  formed  from  other 
bones,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  alisphenoids.  The  tym¬ 
panic  ring  has  been  held  to 
be  the  eq[uivalent  of  the 
quadrate.  It  is  more  prob¬ 
ably  the  quadrato-jugal.^ 

Ribs. — All  mammals 
are  furnished  with  ribs,  of 
which  the  number  of  pairs 
differs  considerably  from 
group  to  group,  or  it  may 
be  even  from  species  to 
species.  The  ribs  are 
attached  as  a  rule  by  two 
heads,  of  which  one,  the 
capitulum,  arises  as  a  rule 
between  two  centra  of 
successive  vertebrae.  The 
other,  the  tuberculum, 
springs  from  the  transverse  process.  Only  in  the  Monotremes 

1  Gegenbaur,  Vergl,  AnaL  Wirhelth.  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  404. 


Fig.  16.— Under  surface  of  tbe  cranium  of  a  Dog. 
X  apfi  Anterior  palatine  foramen  ;  as,  pos¬ 
terior  opening  of  alispbenoid  canal ; 
alispbenoid ;  BO,  basioccipital ;  BS,  basi- 
spbenoid  j  cf,  condylar  foramen ;  earn,  ex¬ 
ternal  auditory  meatus  ;  Bx,0,  exoccipital ; 
Jim,  foramen*  lacerum  medium  ;  Jip,  foramen 
lacerum  posterius ;  fm,  foramen  magnum ; 
fo,  foramen  ovale  ;  fr,  foramen  rotundum ; 
J?V,  frontal ;  gf,  glenoid  fossa;  gp,  post¬ 
glenoid  process  ;  Ma,  malar  ;  Mx,  maxilla  ; 
oc,  occipital  condyle ;  op,  optic  foramen ; 
Per,  mastoid  portion  of  periotic ;  pgf,  post¬ 
glenoid  fossa  ;  PI,  palatine  ;  PMx,  pre¬ 
maxilla ;  pp,  paroccipital  process  ;  ppf,  pos¬ 
terior  palatine  foramen;  PS,  presphenoid; 
Pt,  pterygoid ;  sphenoidal  fissure  or  fora¬ 
men  lacerum  antexius  ;  sm,  stylomastoid  fora¬ 
men  ;  i80,  supraoccipital ;  Sq,  zygomatic 
process  of  squamosal;  Ty,  tympanic  bulla; 
Fa,  vomer.  (From  Flo weFs  Os^eoZa^y.) 
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are  tliere  ribs  with  but  one,  the  capitular,  head.  In  the 
posterior  part  of  the  series  the  two  heads  often  gradually 
coalesce,  so  that  there  comes  to  be  but  one,  the  capitular 
head.  The  Whales  also,  at  least  the  Whalebone  Whales,  are 
exceptional  in  possessing  but  one  head  to  the  ribs,  which 
is  the  capitular.  The  first  rib  joins  the  sternum  below,  and 
a  variable  number  after  this  have  the  same  attachment.  There 
are  always  a  number  of  ribs,  sometimes  called  floating  ribs, 
which  have  no  sternal  attachment.  In  the  Whalebone  Whales 


}t'~^  skeletal  segment  for  comparison  with  B,  fifth  oervicul  vortefera 

(Man).  b.v.  Body  of  vertebra ;  c,  first  thoracic  rib  ;  o',  cervical  rib  (which  has  be¬ 
come  united  with  the  transverse  process,  ir),  the  two  enclosing  the  oosto-transverse 
toramen  (/c.t) ;  st,  sternum ;  sy,  articular  process  of  the  arch  (zygapophysis). 

(From  Wxedersheim  s <2/*  i  t  j 


it  is  the  first  rib  alone  which  is  so  attached.  As  a  rule, 
to  which  the  Whales  mentioned  are  again  an  exception,  the 
rib  is  divided  into  at  least  two  regions — the  vertebral  portion 
which  is  always  ossified,  and  the  sternal  moiety  which  is  usually 
cartilaginous.  This  is,  however,  often  very  short  in  the  jfirst  rib. 
They  are,  however,  ossified  in  the  Armadillos  and  in  some  other 
animals.  Between  the  vertebral  and  sternal  portions  an  inter¬ 
mediate  tract  is  separated  off  and  ossified  in  the  Monotremata. 
The  ribs  of  existing  mammals  belong  only  to  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  vertebral  column,  but  there  are  traces  of  lumbar  ribs  and 
also  of  cervical  riba  In  the  Monotremata,  indeed,  these  latter 
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are  persistently  free  for  a  very  long  period,  and  in  some  cases 
never  become  ankylosed  with  their  vertebrae.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  group  there  is  no  approximation  to  the  state 
of  affairs  which  exists  in  many  lower  Vertebrates,  where  there  is 
a  gradual  transition  between  the  ribs  of  the  cervical  and  those  of 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  for  that  of  the  seventh 
ribs  in  Monotremes  is  smaller  than  those  which  precede  it. 

The  Sternum. — All  the  Mammalia  so  far  as  is  known  possess 


a  sternum.  This  is  the  bone, 
or  series  of  bones  (stern ebrae), 
which  lies  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  chest,  and  to 
which  the  ribs  are  attached 
below.  The  development  of 
the  sternum  has  been  shown 
to  take  place  from  the  fusion  of 
the  ribs  below  into  two  lateral 
bands,  one  on  each  side;  the 
approximation  of  these  bands 
forms  the  single  and  unpaired 
sternum  of  most  mammals. 
Very  considerable  traces,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  paired  state  of  the 
sternal  bones  often  exist;  thus 
in  the  Sperm  Wliale  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  longitudinal 
division,  and  the  second  piece 
is  longitudinally  grooved.  The 
development  of  the  sternum 


Tia.  18.— Sterimm  and  sternal  ribs  of  tlie 
Common  Mole  [Talpa  europaea)^  with 
the  clavicles  {d)  and  Imnieri  {B) ;  if, 
manubrium  sterni.  Nat.  size.  (From 
Flower’s  Osteology.) 


out  of  the  fused  ends  of  ribs  is  shown  in  a  more  com¬ 


plete  condition  in  some  specis  of  than  in  many  other 

mammals.  Thus  in  if.  tricm^pis  the  last  ribs  of  those  which  are 


attached  to  the  sternum  are  completely  fused  together  into  a 
single  piece  on  each  side.^  As  a  general  rule  the  last  ribs 


which  come  into  relation  with  the  sternum  do  so  only  in  an 
imperfect  way,  being  simply  firmly  attached  at  their  sides  to, 
hut  not  fused  with,  the  last  ribs  which  are  definitely  articulated 
with  the  sternum.  Contrary  to  what  is  found  in  lower  Verte- 


^  Ehlcr’s  Zooh  MismlUn^  i.  1894. 


COMPOSITION  OF  STERNUM 


brates,  the  sternum  of  the  Mammalia  consists  of  a  series  of  pieces 
as  many  as  eight  or  nine  or  even  sixteen  in  Ch.olucj)u,s,  of  which 
the  first  is  called  the  manubrium  sterni,  and  tlie  last  the  cusiforni 
cartilage,  xiphisternum,  or  xiphoid  process.  The  latter  often 
remains  largely  cartilaginous  throughout  life;  in  fiict  this  is 
generally  but  not  universally  tlie  case  with  that  part  of  the 
breastbone.  The  most  extraordinary  modification  of  the  xiphoid 
process  is  seen  in  the  African  species  of  the  genus  Maids,  where 
,  it  diverges  into  two  long  cartilages,  which  run 

II  back  to  the  pelvis  and  then,  curving  round,  run 

forwards  and  fuse  together  in  the  middle' line 
anteriorly.  These  processes  serve  for  the.  attaeh- 
I’l  ment  of  certain  tongue-muscles.  They  were  looked 
upon  by  1  roiessor  Parker  as  the  eipiivalcnts  of 
^  e.bdominal  ribs”  of  reptiliM  elsewhere  non- 

r  existent  among  mammals.  This  view  is  not, 

usually  held.  The  inauuhrium  sterni 
eften  keeled  in  the  middle  line  below ;  this 
is  so  with  the  Bats,  which  thus  approach  the 
^  C  probably  for  the  same  reason,  i.e.  the 

enlarged  origin  for  the  pectoral  muscle, 
Uf  which  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  flight! 
*  many  forms  this  part  of  the  steriuun  is  much 

of  follow;  this  is  so 

Viscacha.  In  the  Pig  the  precise  reverse 
ps,  presteruum;  1®  Seen,  the  maiiuhriuiu  being  narrower  than  the 

S’"  Flower'^  boneleta  It  will  be  noticed. 

Osteology.)  liowever,  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  there  are 
no  clavicles.  Pihs  are  attached  between  the 
successive  pieces  of  the  sternum.  When  the  sternum  is 
reduced,  as  it  is  in  the  Cetacea  and  in  the  Sirenia,  it  is  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  series  of  bones  which  becomes  abbrevi¬ 
ated  or  vanishes  The  Sperm  Whale  has  only  a  manubrium 
sterni  and  a  following  piece  belonging  to  the  mesosternum. 
It  18  fair  to  say  that  the  xiphoid  process  and  the  rest  of 
the  sternum  have  disappeared,  since  among  the  Toothed  Whales 

IN  be  seen.  In 

the  Whalebone  Whales  the  sternum  is  still  further  reduced ; 

the  n^ubnum  is  alone  left,  and  to  it  are  attached  but 
a  Binge  pair  of  ribs.  In  Balaena,  however,  a  rudiiaentarj 
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piece,  apparently  comparable  to  a  xiphoid  process,  has  been 
detected. 


Fxa.  20. — sternum  of  Rudolplii’s  Whale  {Bed- 
aenoptem  boreedis),  showing  its  relation  to 
the  inferior  extremities  of  the  first  pair  of 
ribs.  (From  Flower  s  05^60%^.) 


Pig.  21. — Sternum  of  a  young 
Dugong  {Halicoo'e  indicus). 
X  J.  From  a  specimen  in 
the  Leyden  Museum,  jps, 
Presternum  ;  xs,  xiphister- 
num.  (Prom  Flower’s  Oste^ 
ology). 


From  the  instances  which  have  been  described,  as  well  as 
from  the  mode  of*  development  of  the  sternum  and  from  the 
number  of  free  ribs,  is.  ribs  which  are  not  attached  to  it,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sternum  has  undergone  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  its  size.  This  reduction  may  be  possibly  accounted  for 
by  the  need  for  respiratory  activity,  which  is  clearly  increased  by 
a  less-marked  fixity  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  the 
case  of  the  Whales  one  can  hardly  help  coming  to  that  conclusion. 
The  arrangement  in  the  Monotremata  does  not,  however,  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  for  these  animals  are  precisely  like  the 
higher  Mammalia  in  the  reduction  of  the  sternum  and  of  the 
number  of  ribs  which  reach  it. 

The  Episternum.- — The  Mammalia  are  as  a  rule  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  lower  Vertebrates  by  the  absence  of  an  episternum, 
or  iuterclavicle  as  it  is  also  called.  In  the  Monotremata,  however, 
there  is  a  large  T-shaped  bone  which  does  not  overlie  the  ster¬ 
num  as  in  reptiles,  but  is  anterior  to  it.  The  relations  of  this 
bone  to  the  clavicles  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it-is  the 
ecpiivalent  of  the  Lacertilian  interclavicle  or  episternum.  The 
Monotremata  are  not,  however,  the  only  mammals  in  which  this 
structure  is  to  be  seen.  The  Mole  in  the  embryonic  condition  is 
VOL.  X  D 
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Fra.  22.— Shouldor  ^rdlo  of  OmUhorhynchus.  c\  c^,  (?,  First,  second,  third  ribs  •  d 
clavicle  ;  e.o,  epiooracoid  ;  a'andes",  interolavicle  (epfetenmn.) ;  ml  metacoracU  ■ 

Wiedersheim’s  StruUur’c 


and  are  attached  to  the  clavicles,  and  are  no  doubt  to  be  regarded 
f.  ^  same  structure.  Probably  in  many 

the  manubrium  will  be  found 
to  be  partly  made  up  of  corresponding 
rudiments.  In  any  case,  vestiges  of  an 
episternum  in  the  shape  of  two  minute 
ossicles  have  been  discovered  in  Man, 
^  lying  in  front  of  the  manubrium.  They 
have  been  termed  ossa  suprasternalia. 
In  Man  and  in  the  Mole  the  paired 
-.c.  nature  of  the  episternum  is  clearly 
apparent.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
tills  structure  in  its  entirety  belongs  to 

*’°b?yiMoFr^“Aft“rA.Gstt™)  1®,  just  as  the  Sternum  belongs 

Clavicle ;  e«',  ceutrai  por-  •'h®.  nbs  j  i.e.  that  it  formed  out  of  the 

aad  tad  ends  of  the 
M,  costal  ribs;  si!,  sternum,  davicles.  Dr.  Mivart  ^  figured  a  nood 
from  two  cousecSive'^hori^  niany  years  since  a  pair  of  ossicles  in 

Man.)  6ncis  oi  tn6  claviclcs  and  the  inaniihriuin 

to  tho  .1  f.  another  example  anterior 

en  s  of  the  clavicles.  Gegonbairr  hits  figured  a 
^  J^roc.  Zool.  Hoc.  1865,  p.  567, 
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pair  of  similar  bones  in  the  Hamster.^  It  is  possible  that  these 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  category.  It  has  also  been 


Fia.  24. — Episternal 
vestiges  in  Man. 
d,  Clavicle,  sawn 
through;  as,  <‘epi- 
sternum  (sterno¬ 
clavicular  cartilage)  ; 
l\ interciavicular 
ligament ;  Z",  costo¬ 
clavicular  ligament ; 
m.s^  manubrium 
sterni  ;  0.5,  ossa 

suprasternalia  ;  r.c, 
first  rib  ;  54  ster¬ 
num.  (From  Wie- 
dersheim’s  Structure 
of  Man.) 


suggested  that  these  supposed  episternal  rudiments  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  pair  of  cervical  ribs. 

The  Pectoral  Girdle. — The  skeleton  by  which  the  fore-limb 
is  connected  with  the  trunk  is  known  as  the  Pectoral  Girdle. 
The  main  part  of  this  girdle  is  formed  by  the  large  scapula,  or 
blade-bone  as  it  is  often  termed.  The  coracoidal  elements  will  be 
dealt  with  later.  The  scapula  is  not  firmly  connected  with  the 
backbone ;  it  is  attached  merely  by  muscles,  thus  presenting  a 
great  difference  from  the  corresponding  pelvic  girdle.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  not  easy  to  understand.  On  the  one  hand 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  all  running  animals  at  any  rate 
there  is  a  greater  need  for  the  fixation  in  a  particularly  firm  way 
of  the  hind-limbs ;  but,  again,  in  the  climbing  creatures  both 
limbs  would,  one  might  suppose,  be  bettered  by  a  firm  fixation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  same 
result  is  at  least  partly  brought  about  by  a  well-developed  clavicle, 
which  fixes  the  girdle  to  the  sternum  and  so  to  the  vertebral 
column  by  means  of  the  ribs. 

Broadly  speaking,  too,  the  fore-limbs  require  a  greater  freedom 
and  variety  of  movement  than  the  hind-limbs,  which  are  supports 
^  Vertfl,  Anat,  der  WirlcUK  Leix)zig,  1898,  p.  497. 
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for  or  serve  to  push  along  the  rapidly-moviug  body.  Stronger 
fixation  is  therefore  a  greater  necessity  posteriorly  than  anteriorly. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  explanation,  this  important  difierence 
exists. 

The  shoulder-blade  of  mammals  is  as  a  rule  a  much-flattened 
bone  with  a  ndge  on  the  outer  surfece  known  as  the  spine; 


Fia.  25.— Right  scapula  of 
Dog  [Canis  familiar  is). 
X  J.  a,  Acromion  ;  af 
prescapular  fossa ;  c, 
coracoid  ;  cb,  coracoid  or 
anterior  border ;  css^  in¬ 
dicates  the  position  of 
the  coraco-scapular  su¬ 
ture,  obliterated  in  adult 
animals  by  the  complete 
ankylosis  of  the  two 
bones  ;  gh,  glenoid  or 
posterior  border  ;  gc^ 
glenoid  cavity  ;  pf  post¬ 
scapular  fossa  ;  a,  spine  ; 
ss,  suprascapular  border. 
(From  Flower’s  Oste¬ 
ology.) 


Fio.  26. — Right  scapula  of 
Red  Deer  (Oervus  elaphus). 
X  i-  a,  Acromion  ;  of  an¬ 
terior  or  prescapular  fossa ; 
0,  coracoid  ;  gc,  glenoid 
cavity  ;  pf  postscapular 
fossa  ;  ss,  partially  ossi¬ 
fied  suprascapular  border. 
(From  Flower’s  Osteology.) 


this  ridge  ends  m  a  freely-projecting  process,  the  acromion 
from  which  a  branch  often  arises  known  as  the  metacromion 
I  his  gives  a  bifurcate  appearance  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  Tlk 
spme  18  less  developed  and  the  scapula  is  narrower  in  such 
ammals  as  the  Dog  and  the  Deer  which  simply  run,  and  whose 
fore-hmbs  therefore  are  not  endowed  with  the  complexity  ol 
movement  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Apes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  area  which  lies  in  front  ol 
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form  complex  move¬ 
ments  with  the  fore¬ 
limbs.  The  Sea  Lion 
and  the  Great  Anteater 
are  cited  by  Professor 
G.  B.  Howes  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  an¬ 
terior  portion  of  the 
scapnla  over  that  which 
lies  behind  the  spine. 

The  general  shape  of  21— RigM  scapula  of  Dolphin  {Tursiojts  tuTsio). 
the  scamila  van'pc?  pat,  Acromion  ;  af,  prescapular  fossa  ;  c,  cora- 

r  ,  f  ;  gc,  glenoid  cavity  ;  pf,  postscapular  fossa. 

Slderably  among  the  Flower’s  Osteology.) 

different  orders  of  mammals ;  but  it  ali^ays  presents  the  characters 

mentioned,  which  are  nowhere  seen 
among  the  Sanropsida  except  among 
certain  Anomodonts,  which  will  be 
duly  referred  to  (see  p.  90).  The 
most  conspicuous  divergences  from 
the  normal  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cetacea  and  the  Monotremata.  In 
the  former  the  acromion  is  approxi¬ 
mated  so  nearly  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  blade-bone  that  the 
preseapular  fossa  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  area ;  and  in  Flaianista 
the  acromion  actually  coincides 

Fig.  28— Side  view  of  right  half  of  anterior  border,  so  that 

shoulder  girdle  of  a  youug  Echuina  that  fossa  actually  disappears.  In 

{liiCh'idna  hystrix).  x|-.  a,  Aero-  ittu  i  x  xi  -i 

Hiion ;  c,  coracoid ;  cd,  coracoid  ^  nales,  tOO,  the  SCapxila  IS  aS 

border ;  cf,  clavicle ;  css,  coraco-  a  rule  very  broad,  especially  above  • 

scapular  suture  ;  ec,  epicoracoid ;  ^  i*  ^  ^  ’ 

glenoid  border;  gc,  gietioid  irequently  a  fan -like  contour. 

scln!d‘ir  Monotremata  the  acromion 

scapular  fossa ;  ps^  presterunm ;  ^  •  •  i  .  vAxixvij. 

spine ;  ss^  suprascapular  epiphysis ;  coincides  with  the  anterior 

Of  the  scapula;  but  the 
sameness  of  appearance  which  it 
thus  presents  (in  this  feature)  to  the  Cetacean  scapula  is  appar- 


CLAVICLE 


ently  not  due  to  real  resemblance.  Wha-t  lia,s  lni])]>oned  in  the 
Monotremata  is,  that  the  prescapular  fossa,  is  so  enormously 
expanded  that  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
blade-bone,  while  the  subscapular  fossa  which,  so  to  speak,  should 
occupy  that  situation,  has  been  thus  pushed  round  to  the  front, 
where  it  is  divided  from  the  postsca-xmlar  fossa  by  a  slight 
ridge  only. 

The  clavicle  is  a  bone  which  varies  much  in  mammals.  It  is 
sometimes  indeed,  as  in  the  Ungulata,  entirely  absent ;  in  other 
forms  it  shows  varying  degrees  of  retrocession  in  importance  ;  it  is 
only  in  climbing,  burrowing,  digging,  and  flying  mammals  that 
it  is  really  well  developed. 

In  the  higher  Mammalia  the  coracoid  ^  is  present,  but  does 
not  reach  the  sternum  as  in  the  Monotremata.  It  is  known  to 

human  anatomists  as 
the  coracoid  process 
scapula.  It 
i  found,  how- 

h  I  ever,  by  Professor 

/fi  \  Howes "  and  others, 

/*!  0  that  this  process 

1  "I  1 1  really  consists  of 

\  two  separate  centres 

Fio.  29.— Shoulder  girdle,  with  upper  end  of  stormim  (inner  OSSification,  loriU- 

surface)  of  Shrew  {Sorex\  alter  Parker,  x  7.  «,  Aero-  ing  twO  Set>arate 
mion  ;  c,  coracoid  ;  cl^  clavicle  :  ec.  partially  ossified  x,  i  x  i  i 
“ epicoracouL’  of  Parker,  or  rudiment  of  the  sternal  whlch  lU 

extremity  of  the  coracoid  ;  7na,  metacromial  process  ;  the  adult  l)ecome 

wws,  ossified  “meso.scapular  segment o,9!f,omosterrmm:  ^  i  i  i  f 

pc,  rudiment  of  precorac.oid  (Parker) ;  ps,  prestenmm  •  h™ly  ankyiosed  to 

Other  and  to 
the  scapula.  Tliese 

two  separate  bones  have  been  met  with  in  the  embryo  of  Ze^ms, 
Seiurus,  and  the  young  of  various  other  mammals  belonging  to  very 
diverse  orders,  such  as  Edentates  and  Primates.  The  separation  even 
occasionally  persists  in  the  adult.  The  question  is,  What  is  the 
relation  of  these  bonelets  to  the  coracoid  of  the  Monotremata  and 
to  the  corresponding  regions  of  reptiles  ?  Professor  Howes  terms  the 
low«r  patch  of  hone  the  metacoracoid  smd  the  upper  the  epicoiacoid ; 

.1, '  category  are  perhaps  to  be  referred  cartilaginous  pieces  occurring  in 

tae  Kaboit,  Mus  and  Sorex  (see  Fig.  29  above). 

On  the  Coracoid  of  the  Terrestiial  Vertebrates,  ”  F,Z,S.  1893,  p.  585. 
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the  former  is  alone  concerned  with  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  must 
therefore,  one  would  suppose,  correspond  to  the  '' coracoid ''  of  the 
Monotremata,  while  the  upper  piece  of  hone  is  the  epicoracoid 
process  of  that  mammal.  The  Mammalia,  therefore,  higher  as 
well  as  lower,  differ  from  the  reptiles  in  that  the  coracoid  is 
formed  of  two  bones,  the  exceptions  being,  among  some  other 
extinct  forms,  certain  of  the  Anomodontia,  a  group  which  it  will 
be  recollected  is  the  nearest  of  all  reptiles  to  the  mammals. 

The  Fore-limb. — The  humerus  is  of  varying  length  among 
mammals.  A  feature  which  it  sometimes  shares  with  the  humerus 


Fig.  30. — Distal  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  humerus  to 
showE]>icondylar  Fora¬ 
mina.  A,  In  Hatteria  ; 
B,  m  a  Lizard  {Lacerta 
ocellata)  ;  C,  in  tie 
Domestic  Cat ;  D,  in 
Man.  c.e,  External  con¬ 
dyle  ;  c.i,  internal  con¬ 
dyle.  In  A  the  two 
foramina  are  developed 
(at  i,  the  entepicondy- 
lar ;  at  w,  the  ectepi- 
condylar).  The  only 
canal  (f)  present  in  the 
Lizard  (B)  is  on  the 
external  ulnar  side,  in 
the  cartilaginous  distal 
extremity.  In  Man  (D) 
an  entepicondylar  pro¬ 
cess  (pr)  is  sometimes 
developed  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  fibrous  band. 
(From  Wiedersh  elm’s 
Anobtomy  of  Man,^ 


of  lower  forms  is  the  presence  of  an  entepicondylar  foramen,  a 
defect  of  ossification  situated  above  the  inner  condyle  of  that  bone 
which  transmits  a  nerve.  The  same  foramen  and  an  additional 
ectepicondylar  foramen  are  found  in  the  ancient  reptilian  type 
JTaUeria  {SjpTienodion) ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  Anomodont  reptiles. 
It  is  as  a  rule  only  the  lower  forms  among  mammals  which  show 
this  foramen ;  thus  it  is  present  in  the  Mole  and  absent  in  the 
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Horse.  The  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Man  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the,  in  many  respects,  ancient  structure  of  the 
highest  type  of  Primate. 

The  radius  and  the  ulna,  which  together  constitute  the  fore¬ 
arm,  are  both  present  in  a  large  number  of  mammals,  but  the 
ulna  tends  to  vanish  in  the  purely  walking  and  digitigrade 
Ungulates,  being  present,  however,  in  the 
more  ancient  forms  of  these  Ungulates. 
In  Man  and  in  many  other  mammals 
the  radius  can  be  moved  from  its  normal 
position  and  crossed  over  the  ulna;  this 
movement  of  pronation  has  been  per¬ 
manently  fixed  in  the  Elephant,  where 
the  bones  are  crossed  but  cannot  be  altered 
in  position  by  the  contractions  of  any 
muscles.  Other  types  agree  with  the 
Elephant  in  this  fixation  of  the  two  bones. 

The  bones  of  the  wrist  show  great 
variation  among  mammals.  The  greatest 
number  present  are  to  be  seen  in  such  a 
type  as  the  Mole.  Here  we  have  a 
proximal  row,  consisting  of  the  scaphoid, 
lunar,  cuneifonn,  and  pisiform,  which  are 
arranged  in  their  proper  order,  beginning 
with  that  on  the  radial  side  of  the  limb, 
that  side  which  bears  the  first  digit.  A 
second  row  articulates  proximally  with 
these  bonelets  and  distally  with  the  meta- 
carpals ;  the  bones  composing  it  are,  men¬ 
tioning  them  in  the  same  order,  trapezium, 
trapezoid,  centrale,  magnum,  unciform, 
not,  however,  really  belong  to  the  distal 
carpal  row,  and  is  as  a  rule  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  carpus 
away  from  articulation  with  the  metacarpals.  It  is  a  bone  which 
is  not  commonly  present  in  the  mammalian  hand,  but  is  present 
in  various  lower  forms,  such  as  the  Beaver  and  Hyrax.  It  also 
occurs  in  such  high  types  as  the  majority  of  Monkeys ;  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Human  foetal  carpus.  Many  extinct  forms 
possessed  a  separate  centrale.  Its  importance  in  the  formation  of 
the  interlocking  condition  of  the  Ungulate  foot  is  referred  to  later. 


Fro.  31. — Bones  of  fore-arm 
and  mauus  of  Mole  ( Tal^a 
euTojpaea),  x  2.  c,  Cunei¬ 
form  ;  ce,  centrale ;  lunar  | 
m,  magnum  ;  jp,  pisiform  ; 
Ry  radius  ;  rs,  radial  sesa¬ 
moid  (falciform)  ;  a,  sca¬ 
phoid  ;  tdy  trapezoid ;  tm, 
trapezium  ;  U,  ulna  ;  w, 
unciform;  j-f,  the  digits. 
(From  FloweFa  Osteology.) 

The  centrale  does 
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on  p.  196.  The  only  mammal  which  appears  to  have  the  proper 
five  bones  in  the  distal  row  of  the  carpus  corresponding  to  the 
five  metacarpals  is  Hyperoodon^  where  this  state  of  affairs  at  least 
occasionally  occurs.  The  final  bone  of  that  series,  the  unciform, 
seems  to  represent  two  bones  fused.  Very  often  the  carpus 
is  reduced  by  the  fusion  of  certain  of  the  carpal  bones;  thus 
among  the  Carnivora  it  is  usual  for  the  scaphoid  and  the  lunar 
to  be  fused.  It  is  interestingly  significant  that  these  bones  retain 
their  distinctness  in  the  ancestral  Creodonts.  In  many  Ungulates 
the  trapezium  vanishes.  The  reduction  of  the  toes  in  fact  implies 
a  reduction  of  the  separate  elements  of  the  carpus. 

As  to  the  digits  of  the  mammalian  hand,  the  greatest  number 
is  five,  the  various  supplementary  bonelets  known  as  prepollex 
and  postminimus  being,  it  is  now  generally  held,  merely  supple¬ 
mentary  ossifications  not  representing  the  rudiments  of  pre-existing 
fingers.  They  may,  however,  bear  claws.^  The  number  of 
phalanges  which  follow  upon  the  metacarpals  is  almost  constantly 
three  in  the  mammals,  excepting  for  the  thumb,  which  has  only  two. 
This  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  group  as  opposed  to  reptiles 
and  birds,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these  bones  in  the 
Whales  and  to  a  very  faint  degree  in  the  Sirenia  is  a  special  re¬ 
duplication,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  those  animals  are 
treated  of. 

The  Pelvic  Girdle. — The  pelvic  girdle  or  hip  girdle  is  the 
combined  set  of  bones  which  are  attached  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  sacrum  and  on  the  other  articulate  with  the  hind -limb. 
Four  distinct  elements  are  to  be  recognised  in  each  os  inno- 
minatum,”  the  name  given  to  the  conjoined  bones  of  each  half  of 
the  entire  pelvis.  These  are : — the  ilium,  which  articulates  with 
the  sacrum  ;  the  ischium,  which  is  posterior  ;  the  pubis,  which  is 
anterior ;  and  finally,  a  small  element,  the  cotyloid,  which  lies 
within  the  acetabular  cavity  where  the  femur  articulates.  The 
epipubes  of  the  Monotreme  and  the  Marsupial  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  p.  116)  as  they  are  peculiar  to  those  groups. 

Professor  Huxley  pointed  out  many  years  since  that  while 
the  Eutherian  Mammalia  differ  from  the  reptiles  in  the  fact  that 
the  axis  of  the  ilium  lies  at  a  less  angle  with  that  of  the  sacrum, 

^  Homy  matter  is  apt  to  be  formed  upon  extremities  ;  instances  which  are  well 
known  are  the  claws”  upon  the  tail  of  the  Lion  and  Leopard  and  the  Kangaroo 
OnycIiogaU,  For  an  account  of  the  first  see  Proe,  Zool.  Soc.  1832,  p.  146. 
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O^jttJiorhymhus  comes  nearest  to  the  reptile  in  the  fact  that 
this  axis  IS  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  sacrum  It  ia 
particularly  interesting  to  find  that  this  peculiarity  of  Orni- 
tlwrhjnahns  is  only  acquired  later  in  life,  and  that  the  pelvis  of 
the  foetus  conforms  in  these  angles  to  the  adults  of  other 
mammalian  groups.  In  any  case,  the  backward  rotation  of  the 
pelvis  IS  a  mammalian  characteristic,  and  it  is  most  nearlv 
approached  among  repthes  by  the  extinct  Anomodontia,  whose 
affini  les  to  mammals  will  be  dealt  with  on  a  later  page  p.  901 
Another  p^eculiarity  of  the  mammalian  pelvis  appears  to  he  the 
cotyloid  bone  already  referred  to.  In  the  Eabbit  this  b^ne 

2y  hte?>  acetabular 

fhl  l ;  i  ankyloses  wAh  that  bone.  In  Ornitliorhynclim 

th  •  IS  a  larger  element  of  the  girdle 

!  rud,-2 ^  r  .  mammals,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be 

a  rudimentary  structure.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  bone  peculiar  to 

wtetos'^''Tht'rc  fhT 

in  bMs  but  Jr  m  perforated  in  MMdna  as 

,  in  certain  Eodents  the  same  region  is  very  thin 
and  only  closed  by  membrane,  as  in  Circolahes  mllosus. 

The  number  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  in  the  hind-limb 
correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  fore-limb.  The  femur  w2 
comapond,  to  the  humor™,  ohows  some  diuersitioo  ot  form.  “ 

h™d..hoourS: 

articulation  to  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  pelvis  has  two 

thid  for  the  iusortiono  of  miselee.  A 

Itant  !;  ttr'  ^  “u  i»  preseut  or 

absent  as  the  case  may  be,  and  its  presence  or  absence  is  of 

aystematrc  uuport.  As  «  goueral  rule  the  IhiACrot  A 

maent  types  of  iMmuals  ate  smoother  and  IcS  roughened  by 

^preSSL  T  “  ‘Mr  “ode™ 

bJTh.  “*  tepreseuted  in  the 

^d^anJdo  These  bones  are  not 

crossed,  and  do  not  allow  of  rotation  as  is  the  case  with  the 

tendeLT  to  the  sb  animals  there  is  the  same 

■fiVtiii  1.  ^  shortening  and  rudimentary  character  of  the 

Itt,T  °T’  “  h"  i‘  iem^rTnwted 

L^u^tah™  ‘  the”“7  ““‘OT  “>  Vngu“t 

ahead  of  “f^rSimbf  t®”'  “  «  rule 

•  This  IS  natural  when  we  reflect  that 
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the  hind -limbs  must  have  pr(?ceded  the  fore -limbs  in  their 
thorough  adaptation  to  the  cursorial  mode  of  progression.  In 
the  Mammalia  the  ankle-joint  is  always 
what  is  termed  cniro-tarsal,  i.e.  between 
the  ends  of  the  limb-bones  and  the  proximal 
row  of  tarsals ;  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
tarsus  as  in  some  Sauropsida  (reptiles  and 
birds).  The  bones  of  the  ankle  are  much 
like  those  of  the  hand ;  but  there  are 
never  more  than  two  bones  in  the  proxi¬ 
mal  row,  which  are  the  astragalus  and  tlie 
calcaneum.  The  former  is  perhaps  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
cuneiform  and  lunar  together.  But  the 
views  as  to  the  homologies  of  the  tarsal 
bones  differ  widely.  Below  these  is  the 
navicular,  regarded  as  a  centrale.  The 
distal  row  of  the  tarsus  has  four  bones, 
three  cuneiforms  and  a  cuboid.  Eeduction 
is  effected  by  the  soldering  together  of 
two  cuneiforms  as  in  the  Horse,  by  the 
fusion  of  the  navicular  and  cuboid  as  in 
the  Deer.  Ho  mammal  has  more  than  five 
toes,  and  the  number  tends  to  become  reduced  in  cursorial  animals 
(Eodents,  Ungulates,  Kangaroos). 

Teeth. — The  teeth  of  the  Mammalia^  differ  from  those  of 
other  vertebrated  animals  in  a  number  of  important  points. 
These,  however,  entirely  concern  the  form  of  the  adult  teeth, 
their  position  in  the  mouth,  and  the  succession  of  the  series  of 
teeth.  Developmentally  and  histologically  there  are  no  funda¬ 
mental  divergences  from  the  teeth  of  vertebrates  lower  in  the 
scale. 

In  mammals,  as  for  example  in  the  Dog,  the  teeth  consist  of 
three  kinds  of  tissue^ — the  enamel,  the  dentine,  and  the  cement. 
The  enamel  is  derived  from  the  epidermis  of  the  mouth  cavity, 
and  the  two  remaining  constituents  from  the  underlying  dermis. 
The  teeth  originate  quite  independently  of  the  jaws,  with  which 
they  are  later  so  intimately  connected ;  the  independence  of 
origin  being  one  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  current  theory 
^  Of.  Tonics,  A  Mmmal  of  Dental  Anatomy^  5tli  ed.  London,  1898. 


Fig.  32. -—Anterior  aspect  of 
right  femur  of  Bliinoceros 
{Rhinoceros  indicus).  x 
h,  Head ;  t,  great  trochan¬ 
ter  ;  t'f  third  trochanter. 
(From  Flower’s  Osteology.) 


of  the  nature  of  teeth  is  founded.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
I  i*.  W  ^  rrr  .  tiiut  the  sctiles  of  the  Elas- 

inobranch  fishes  consist  of 
a  cap  of  enamel  upon  a 
base  of  dentine,  the  former 
l:)eing  derived  from  the  epi¬ 
dermis  and  modelled  upon 
•I-  papilla  of  the  dermis 
whose  cells  secrete  the 
dentine.  The  fact  that 
similar  structures  arise 
within  the  mouth  (ie.  the 
teeth)  is  explicable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the 
“outh  itself  is  a  late  in¬ 
vagination  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  body,  and  that 
therefore  the  retention  by 
its  tissues  of  the  capacity 
to  pi'oduce  such  structures 
is  not  remarkable. 

The  relations  of  the 
three  constituents  of  the 
tooth  in  its  simplest  form 
'll  Hll  “  shown  in  the  accoin- 
Fia.  M.~Diagra™matio  .sections  of  varions  forms  diagram,  where 

enamel,  dentine,  and 
widely  open  at  Cement  (or  crusta  petrosa 

Trntra^l”'’-^ “  soinctime.s  calhtd) 

covering  thTlrl  ®  closest  rcsemblamie 

depressions  fiUedTp  wTt h  ^cet inf,’  tbf  sfr*  dimtiuc  is 

^  hch  run  parallel  to  each 
^  anastomose  here 

(After  Flower  aid  Ljdeiker'r'  ‘  The  enamel  IS 

fibre.s,  and  is  excessively  hard  in  «f.  ^"”oed  of  long  prismatic 

-‘n  0,0  on,d'^^:;:v^:rr 
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j  jrfzs  ““ 

soft  and  forms  the 

r«t  a  “r  ;“  —  of  ‘»e  rde“» 

riterthlTellte  ^■ 

wantTg  J The  eTaSl  TST’  T' 

hnf  f>i  *  ^  X*  *  the  case  with  most  Edentates* 

but  the  mtetjng  dieeovety  has  beeu  made  (by  Tomi  twTn 

that^S  fTTrihe  e  ‘““’’f  “"T  ““  'P*™  »tailar  to 
•  enamel  organ."  ‘  “  “  rudimentary 

they’^rroTw'ST  f  ‘‘‘o  Mamnmlie;  and  where 

tlip^]n«  ^  frequently  some  evidence  to  show  that 

■  .  ,  reeth  m  the  adult  state.  In  several  of  thp<!P 

frnT“\  rudimentary  teeth  havl  been 

where  there  are  ^^th  to  L  m  f® ‘w  Ornifhorh^nchus, 

-nh~H  “ 

some  relation  to  tie  LZ  oT  STT  t°  T*' 

nmlLZn  TT  -.  “e  ‘o“S"«’  “■*  “1’*o  «o 

1  '  be  remembered  that  Ormterapm  is 

generThTyTSm  »<>*  of  whioh 

teetri  ^t^^  the  essential  pecuharities  of  the  mammalian 

position  o'  ^r^^  vertebrates  concerns  the 

p  sition  Ox  the  teeth  m  the  mouth.  There  is  no  undonhtp,! 

mammal  extinct  or  living  in  which  the  teeth  are  attached  to 

W  ones  other  than  the  dentary,  the  maxilla,  and  the  pre- 
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maxilla.  There  are  no  vomerine,  palatine,  or  pterygoid  teeth 
such  as  are  met  with  in  Amphibia  and  Ecptilia. 

The  other  peculiarities  of  the  mammalian  teeth,  though  true 
of  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  none  of  them  absolutely 
universal. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  subject  at  some  length  on 
account  of  the  great  importance  which  has  been  laid  upon  the 
teeth  in  deciding  questions  of  relationship ;  moreover,  largely  no 
doubt  on  account  of  their  hardness  and  imperishability,  our 
knowledge  of  certain  extinct  forms  of  Mammalia  is  entirely  based 
upon  a  few  scattered  teeth ;  while  of  some  others,  notably  of 
the  Triassie  and  Jurassic  genera,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  teeth.  Indeed 
the  important  place  which  odontography  holds  in  comparative 
anatomy  is  from  many  points  of  view  to  be  regretted,  though 
inevitable.  “In  hardly  any  other  system  of  organs  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  remarks  Dr.  Leche,  “  is  there,  so  much  danger  of 
confounding  the  results  of  convergence  of  development  with  true 
homologies,  for  scarcely  any  other  set  of  organs  is  less  con¬ 
servative  and  more  completely  subservient  to  the  lightest 
impulse  from  without.”  Affinities  as  indicated  by  the  teeth  are 
sometimes  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  afforded  by  other 
organs;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  Toothed  ’Whales,  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  is  forthcoming.  Dr.  Leche  has  pointed  out 
that,  judged  merely  from  its  teeth,  Arctictis  would  be  referred  to 
the  Eaccoons,  though  it  is  really  a  Viverrid ;  while  Bassariscus, 
which  Sir  W.  Flower  showed  to  be  a  Eaccoon,  is  in  its  teeth  a 
Viverrid.  Mr.  Bateson  has  been  obliged  to  hamper  the  subject 
with  another  difficulty. 

In  dealing  with  the  variations  of  teeth, ^  Mr.  Bateson  has 
brought  together  an  immense  number  of  facts,  which  tend  to 
prove  that  the  variabihty  of  these  structures  is  much  greater  than 
had  been  previously  recognised;  that  this  variability  is  often 
symmetrical ;  and  that  in  some  animals,  as  in  “  Canis  cancrivorus, 
a  South  American  fox,  the  majority  showed  some  abnormality.” 
men  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bateson  that  “of  Felis  fontemien,  an 
aberrant  kopard,  two  skulls  only  are  known,  both  showing  dental 
abnormalities,”  it  seems  dangerous  to  rear  too  lofty  a  super¬ 
structure  upon  a  single  fossil  jaw.  It  must  be  noted  too  that, 

1  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation,  London,  1894. 
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contrary  to  the  prevailing  superstition,  it  is  not  domestic  3.nin..Al« 
which  show  the  greatest  amount  of  tooth  variation.  As  to  special 
homologies  between  tooth  and  tooth,  with  which  we  shall  deal 
on  a  later  page,  Mr.  Bateson  has  urged  almost  insuperable 
difficulties. 

The  teeth  of  the  Mammalia  are  almost  without  exception 
“  heterodont,”  i.e.  they  show  differences  of  structure  in  different 


angular  process 


parts  of  the  mouth.  As  a  general  rule,  teeth  can  he  grouped 
into  cutting  incisors,  sharp  conical  canines,  and  molars,  with  a 


Fiq.  36.— Upper  and  lower  teeth  of  one  side  of  the  month  of  a  Dolphin  (Lagmorhm- 
chus\  illustrating  tlie  homodout  type  of  dentition  in  a  niaminal,  (After  Flower 
and  Lydekker. ) 


surface  which  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  suited  for  grinding.  In 
this  they  contrast  with  the  majority  of  the  tower  vertebrates, 

where  the  teeth  are  “  homodont  ”  (or,  better,  /mmoeotfowO,  i«.  aU 

more  or  less  similar  and  not  fitted  by  change  of  form  to  perform 
different  duties.  But  there  are  exceptions  on  both  sides.  In 
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the  Toothed  Whales  the  teeth  are  hornodont,  as  they  are  in 

the  frog  and  in  most  reptiles ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
remarkable  reptiles  belonging  to  Professor  Huxley’s  order  of  the 
Anoinodontia  have  distinct  canines,  and  show  other  differentiations 

in  their  teeth. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  naammalian  dentition  is  the 
limited  number  of  the  teeth,  which  rarely  exceeds  fifty-four. 
Here  again  the  Toothed  Whales  are  an  exception,  the  number  of 
their  teeth  being  as  great  as  in  many  reptiles.  In  the  Mammalia 
the  number  of  the  teeth  is  fixed  (excepting  of  course  for  ab¬ 
normalities),  while  in  reptiles  there  is  frequently  no  precise 

normal.  Two  regions  may  be  distinguished  in  every  tooth _ 

the  crown  and  the  root ;  the  latter,  as  its  name  denotes,  is 
imbedded  in  the  gum,  while  the  crown  is  the  freely-projecting 
summit  of  the  tooth.  The  varying  proportions  of  these  two 

regions  of  the  tooth  enables  us  to  divide  teeth  into  two  series _ _ 

the  brachyodont  and  the  hypselodont ;  in  the  latter  the  crown  is 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  root,  which  is  small;  the 
hypselodont  tooth  is  one  that  grows  from  a  persistent  pulp  or,  at 
any  rate,  one  that  is  long  open.  Brachyodont  teeth  on  the 
contrary  have  narrow  canals  running  into  the  dentine.  The 
primitive  form  of  the  tooth  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  a  conictil 
single-rooted  tooth,  such  as  is  now  preserved  in  the  Toothed 
Whales  and  in  the  canine  teeth  of  nearly  all  animals.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  teeth,  that  is,  the  simple  bell-shaped  form  of  the 
enamel  organ,  seems  to  go  some  way  towards  proving  this  ;  but  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  we  can  fairly  regard  the  Whales 
as  having  retained  this  early  form  of  tooth.  In  their  case  the 
simplification,  as  is  so  often  the  case  where  organs  are  simplified, 
seems  to  he  rather  degeneration  than  retention  of  primitive 
characters.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  deferred  for  the 
present. 

The  incisor  teeth  are  generally  of  simple  structure  and  nearly 
always  single  rooted.  In  the  Eodents,  in  the  extinct  Tillo- 
dontia  and  m  Diprotodont  Marsupials,  they  have  grown  large,  and, 
^  has  been  already  stated,  they  increase  in  size  continuously 
rom  le  growing  pulp.  These  teeth  have  a  layer  of  enamel 
only  on  the  anterior  face,  which  keeps  a  sharp  chisel-like  edge 
upon  lein  y  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  harder  enamel  is  worn 
away  more  slowly  than  the  comparatively  soft  dentine.  Tlic 
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''  horn ''  of  the  Narwhal  is  another  modification  of  an  incisor,  as 
are  the  tusks  of  Elepliants.  Among  the  Lemurs  the  incisors  are 
denticulate,  and  serve  to  clean  the  fur  in  a  comb-like  fashion. 
This  is  markedly  the  case  in  Galeo^ithecus.  The  incisors  are 
sometimes  totally  absent,  as  in  the  Sloths,  sometimes  partially 
absent,  as  in  many  Artiodactyles,  where  the  lower  incisors  bite 
against  a  callous  pad  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  which  no  trace  of 
incisors  has  been  found. 

Canine  teeth  are  present  in  the  majority  of  mammals,  but 
are  absent  without  a  single  exception  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Eodentia.  The  canine  tooth  of  the  upper- jaw  is  that  tooth 
which  comes  immediately  after  the  suture  dividing  the  pre¬ 
maxillary  from  the  maxillary  bone.  The  canines  are  as  a  rule 
simple  conical  teeth,  with  but  a  single  root ;  indeed  they 
resemble  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been  the  first  kind  of 
tooth  developed  in  mammals.  In  this  they  resemble  also  as  a 
general  rule  the  foregoing  incisors.  But  instances  are  known 
where  the  canines  are  implanted  by  two  roots.  This  is  to  be 
seen  in  Triconodon,  in  the  pig  dlyotherimn,  in  the  Mole  and 
some  other  Insectivores,  and  in  Galeopithecus,  where  the  incisors 
also  may  be  thus  -implanted  in  the  jaw.  Furthermore,  the 
simple  condition  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  may  be  departed  from. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  Fruit  Bat  belonging  to  the  genus  Ftera- 
lopex.  In  the  more  primitive  Mammalia  it  is  common  to  find 
no  great  difference  between  the  canines  and  incisors;  such  is  the 
case  with  the  early  Ungulate  types  of  Eocene  times,  such  as 
Xiplhodon,  In  modern  mammals,  however,  especially  among  the 
Carnivora,  the  canines  tend  to  become  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  incisors,  and  in  some  of  the  Cats  and  in  the  Walrus  these  teeth 
are  represented  by  enormous  offensive  tusks.  It  is  not  rare  for 
the  canines  of  male  animals  to  be  larger  than  tliose  of  their 
mates.  There  are  also  cases  such  as  the  Musk-deer  and  the 
Kanchil  wliere  the  male  alone  possesses  these  teeth,  but  only  in 
the  upper  jaw.  The  teeth  which  follow  the  canines  are  known 
as  the  grinders  or  cheek  teeth,  or  more  technically  as  premolars 
and  molars.  These  two  latter  terms  separate  teeth  which  arise 
at  different  periods,  and  their  use  will  be  explained  later.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  check  teeth  are  the  teeth 
wliich  show  the  greatest  amount  of  variation  in  their  structure ; 
this  is  shown  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  cusps  in  which 
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the  biting  surface  ends.  The  grinding  teeth  vary  from  simple 
one-cusped  teeth,  precisely  like  canines,  to  teeth  with  -.an 
enormous  number  of  separate  tubercles.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  between  incisors,  canines,  and  cheek  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw,  where  no  suture  separates  the  bone.  More¬ 
over  it  is  quite  common  for  the  first  cheek  tooth  in  the  lower 
jaw  to  have  the  characters  of  a  canine,  while  the  true  canine 
approximates  in  its  form  to  the  antecedent  incisors.  This  is 
so,  for  instance,  with  the  Lemurs,  where  the  first  premolar  is 
caniniform,  and  the  canine  shares  in  the  curious  procumbent 
attitude  which  distinguishes  the  lower  incisors  of  many  of  those 
animals. 

A  variable  number  of  the  anterior  cheek  teeth  may  be  little 
more  than  simple  conical  teeth;  but  the  rest  of  the  set  are 
commonly  more  complicated,  No  definite  laws  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  complication  of  the  posterior  as  compared  with  the 
anterior  set.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  purely  herbivorous  creatures 
in  which  the  least  difference  can  be  detected  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  elaborately 
decorated  with  tubercles  and  ridges.  The  converse  is  true  that 
in  purely  carnivorous  animals,  including  insect-  and  fish-eating 
forms,  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  tlie  anterior  set 
of  grinding  teeth  and  those  which  follow.  In  these  two  respects 
such  animals  as  a  Lemur  and  a  Rhinoceros  occupy  the  extremes. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  omnivorous  creatures  lie,  as 
their  diet  would  suggest,  in  an  intermediate  position.  Generally 
speaking,  when  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  first 
premolar  hnd  molars  at  the  end  of  the  series,  there  is  a  gradual 
approximation  in  structure  of  a  pi'ogressive  kind.  The  tubercles 
become  more  numerous  in  successive  teeth;  but  the  corollaiy 
which  is  apparently  deducible  from  this,  le,  that  the  last  molar 
is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  series,  is  by  no  means  always  true. 
The  last  cheek  tooth  indeed  is  often  degenerate*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  markedly  the  largest  of  the  series  in  such  diverse 
types  as  the  Elei)hant,  the  hog  J^hacocJioerus,  and  tlie  Rodent 
Hijdrochoencs,  It  is  a  rale  that  the  cheek  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  more  complicated  than  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  structn.rc  of  the  cheek  teeth  is  very  diverse  among  the 
Mammalia.  Broadly,  two  types  are  to  be  recognised.  There  are 
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teeth  in  which  the  grinding  surface  is  raised  into  a  series  of  two, 
to  many,  tubercles  sharper  or  blunter  as  the  case  may  be ; — sharper 
and  fewer  at  the  same  time  in  carnivorous  and  especially  in 
insectivorous  types,  more  abimdant  in  omnivorous  animals.  To 
this  form  of  tooth  the  term  “  bunodont  ”  is  applied.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  earliest  type  of  tooth ;  but  whether  the 
fewer  or  the  more  cusped  condition  is  the  primitive  one  is  a 
question  that  is  reserved  for  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter.  The  other  t;^e  of  grinding  tooth  is  known  as 
“  lophodont.”  This  is  exemplified  by  such  types  as  the  Perisso- 
^ctyla  and  Ungulates  generally,  and  by  the  Eodents.  The  tooth 
is  traversed  by  ridges  which  have  generally  a  transverse  direction 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  jaw  in  which  the  tooth  lies.  The  ridges 


Era.  36.— Mote  teeth  of  jlceraiierfum x  J.  m.l-OT.3,  Molars  ;  mh,  meta- 
{^er  Osb^  )  5  parastyle  fossa  ;  te,  tetartocoue. 


may  be  regarded  as  having  been  developed  between  tubercles 
which  they  connect  and  whose  distinctness  as  tubercles  is 
thereby  destroyed.  Lophodont  teeth  are  only  found  in  vegetable¬ 
feeding  animals. 


The  special  characteristics  of  the  teeth  of  various  groups  of 
animals  will  be  considered  further  under  the  accounts  of  the 
several  orders  of  recent  and  fossil  Mammalia. 

A  very  general  feature  of  the  teeth  of  the  Mammalia  is  what 
is  usually  termed  the  diphyodont  dentition.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  there  are  two  sets  of  teeth  developed,  of  which  the  first 
lasts  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  is  termed  on  account  of 
its  usual  time  of  appearance  the  “milk  dentition”;  this  is 
replaced  later  by  the  permanent  dentition.  In  lower  vertebrates 
the  teeth  are  replaced  as  worn  away.  There  is  not,  however, 
so  great  an  antithesis  in  this  matter  between  the  Mammalia 
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and  other  vertebrates  as  was  at  one  time  assumed.  But  in 
order  to  explain  this  very  important  part  of  the  subject  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  development  of  the 
teeth.  The  type  selected  is  the  Hedgehog,  which  has  been 
recently  and  carefully  described  by  Dr.  Leche  of  Stockholm, 


cn.rrt' 
crt.pip 


(diagrammatio  sea- 

which  type  has  furthermore  the  advantage  of  being  a  “central” 
type  of  mammal.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth 
IS  a  contmuous  invagination  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  jaw 
0  form  a  deepish  waU  of  tissue  running  in  the  thickness  of  the 
jaw ,  this  IS  ^rfectly  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  lower 

rZ'm«nr°V‘  "  g®™”  (SchmeMeiste  of  the 

1  ^  ’’  W  enamel  organs) 

are  developed  here  and  there  as  thickenings  in  the  form  of  buds 

^  Jahrh,  xix.  1892)  p,  502. 
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which  arise  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fold  of  epithelium  and  some 
way  above  its  lower  termination.  These  ultimately  acquire  a 
bell-like  form,  and  are  as  it  were  moulded  on  to  a  thickened  con¬ 
centration  of  the  dermis  beneath;  they  then  become  separate 
from  the  downgrowth  of  the  epithelium  whence  they  have  arisen. 
Finally,  each  of  the  eight  germs  becomes  one  of  the  milk  teeth  of 
the  animal  The  lower  end  of  the  sheet  of  invaginated  epi¬ 
thelium,  the  common  enamel  germ,  is  the  seat  of  the  formation 
of  the  second  set  of  teeth,  of  which,  however,  in  the  animal  under 
consideration,  there  are  only  two  in  each  jaw.  But  corresponding 
to  each  of  the  enamel  germs  of  the  milk  dentition,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  molars,  there  is  a  slight  thickening  of 
the  end  of  the  common  enamel  germ,  which  at  a  certain  stage  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  thickening  which  will  become  one  of 
the  permanent  teeth.  We  have  thus  the  diphyodont  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  series  of  rudimentary  teeth, 
though  no  more  come  to  maturity  than  those  whose  development 
has  already  been  touched  upon.  In  the  upper  jaw  a  small  out¬ 
growth  of  the  common  enamel  germ  arises  above  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  enamel  germ  of  the  third  milk  incisor ;  this  does 
not  develop  any  further,  hut  its  resemblance  to  the  commencing 
germ  of  a  tooth  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a 
tooth  series  antecedent  to  the  milk  series.  Furthermore,  there 
are  indications  in  the  fourth  premolar  of  a  fourth  series  of  teeth 
posterior  in  appearance  to  the  permanent  dentition.  We  arrive 
therefore  at  the  important  conclusion  that  although  here  as 
elsewhere  there  are  only  two  sets  of  calcified  teeth  ever  developed, 
there  are  feeble  though  unmistakable  remains  of  two  other  series, 
one  antecedent  to  and  the  other  posterior  to  the  diphyodont 
dentition.  The  gap  tlierefore  which  separates  the  mammalian 
dentition  from  that  of  reptiles  is  less  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 
Dr.  Leche  also  carefully  studied  the  tooth  development  of  Igimna  ; 
he  found  that  in  this  lizard  there  are  four  series  of  teeth  which 
come  to  maturity,  and  a  rudimentary  series  antecedent  to  these 
which  never  produces  fully  formed  teeth. 

In  a  few  mammals  them  is  a  kind  of  dentition  Iviiown  as  the 
nionophyodont,  in  which  only  one  series  of  teeth  reaches  maturity ; 
wliere  in  fact  there  is  no  replacement  of  a  milk  series  by  a  per¬ 
manent  dentition.  Of  the  inonophyodoiit  dentition  Whales  form 
an  example.  The  Marsupials  are  very  nearly  an  instance  of  the 
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same  phenomenon ;  for  Sir  W.  Flower  showed,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
confirmed  his  discovery,  that  only  one  tooth,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas  the  fourth  premolar,  is  replaced  in  that  group.  But 
even  the  purely  monophyodont  dentition  of  the  Toothed  Whales 
is  a  more  apparent  than  real  contrast  to  the  diphyodont  dentition 
elsewhere  prevalent.  An  investigation  of  the  embryos  of  various 
'Toothed  Whales  by  Dr.  Hukenthal  and  hy  Dr.  Leclie  has  brought 
to  light  the  highly  important  fact  that  two  dentitions  are  present, 
but  that  one  only  comes  to  maturity ;  from  this  fact  obviously 
follows  the  interesting  question  : — To  which  of  the  two  dentitions 
of  more  normal  Mammalia  does  the  monophyodont  dentition  of  the 
Whales  and  Marsupials  belong  ?  To  this  question  a  clear  answer 
is  fortunately  possible.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  fore¬ 
going  sketch  of  tooth  development,  and  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  figures,  the  milk  teeth  develop  as  lateral  outgrowths  of  the 
common  enamel  germ,  while  the  permanent  teeth  arise  from  the 
end  of  the  same  band  of  tissue.  This  fact  enables  it  to  be 
stated  apparently  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  the  Whales  and  in  tlie 
Marsupials  it  is  the  milk  dentition  which  is  the  only  one  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  Thus  the  earlier  theoretical  conclusion  that 
the  Marsupial  dentition  is  a  secondary  dentition  with  only  one 
tooth  of  the  primary  set  left,’'  is  proved  on  embryological  grounds 
to  be  untrue.  But  there  are  other  monophyodont  animals  than 
those  already  mentioned,^  Orycterofus,  the  Cape  Anteater,  is  an 
example.  Mr.  Thomas  has  lately  discovered  that  in  this  Eden¬ 
tate  there  is  a  set  of  minute  though  calcified  milk  teeth  wliich 
probably  never  cut  the  gum ;  here  we  have  a  different  sort  of 
monophyodontism,  in  which  the  teeth  belong  to  the  second  and 
not  to  the  first  set.  Between  the  latter  condition  and  the 
diphyodont  state  are  intermediate  stages.  Thus  in  the  Sea  Lions 
the  milk  teeth  are  developed  but  disappear  early,  probably  before 
the  animal  is  born. 

In  the  typical  diphyodont' dentition,  such  as  is  exhibited  for 
example  in  Man  and  the  vast  majority  of  mammals,  the  milk  teeth 
eventually  completely  disappear  and  are  entirely  replaced  hy  the 
permanent  set  of  teeth,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  molars, 
which  though  they  are  developed  late  belong  to  the  milk  series. 

^  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in  relation  to  this  and  many  other 
problems  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  monophyodont  dentition  of 
Omithorhyoichm* 
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Their  correspondence  with  the  milk  series  is  shown  in  an 
interesting  way  by  the  close  resemblance  which  the  last  milk 
premolar  often  bears  to  the  first  molar.  These  two  extremes  of 
dentition,  Le,  purely  monophyodont  and,  excepting  for  the  molars, 
purely  diphyodont,  are  however  connected  by  an  intermediate  state 
of  affairs,  which  is  represented  by  more  than  one  stage.  In 
Borhyaena  (probably  a  Sparassodont)  the  incisors  and  the  canines 
and  two  out  of  the  four  premolars  belong  to  the  permanent 
dentition,  while  the  two  remaining  premolars  and  of  course  the 
three  molars  are  of  the  milk  series.  ProthylacinuSj  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  same  group,  has  a  dentition  which  is  a  step  or 
two  further  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  recent  Marsupials. 
We  find,  according  to  Ameghino,^  whose  conclusions  are  accepted 
by  Mr.  Lydekker,  that  the  incisors,  canines,  and  two  premolars 
belong  to  the  milk  series,  while  the  permanent  series  is  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  the  two  remaining  premolars.  We  can  tabulate 
this  series  as  follows : — 

(1)  Purely  monophyodont,  with  teeth  only  of  the  first  set— 
Toothed  Whales. 

(2)  Incompletely  monophyodont,  as  in  the  Marsupials,  where 
there  is  a  milk  dentition  with  only  one  tooth  replaced.^ 

(3)  Incompletely  diphyodont,  with  the  dentition  made  up 
partly  of  milk,  partly  of  permanent  teeth,  as  in  Borhyaena, 

(4)  Diphyodont,  where  all  the  teeth  except  the  molars  are 
of  the  second  set ;  this  characterises  nearly  all  the  mammala 

As  we  pass  from  older  forms  to  their  more  recent  representa¬ 
tives  there  is  as  a  rule  a  progressive  development  of  the  form  of 
the  teeth.  This  is  especially  marked  among  the  Ungulata,  The 
extremely  complicated  type  of  tooth  found  in  such  a  form  as  the 
existing  Horse  can  be  traced  back  through  a  series  of  stages  to  a 
tooth  in  which  the  crown  is  marked  by  a  few  separated  tubercles 
or  cusps.  Arrived  at  this  point,  the  differences  between  the  teeth 
of  ancestral  Horses  and  ancestral  Ehinoceroses  and  Tapirs  are  hard 
to  distinguish  with  accuracy  ;  and  the  §ame  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  attempting  to  give  a  definition  of  other  large  orders  by 
the  characters  of  the  teeth,  such  as  will  apply  to  the  Eocene  or 

^  Proc.  Zool.  Boc,  1899,  p.  922. 

2  Mr.  M.  Woodward,  however  1893,  p.  467),  is  disposed  to  think  that  in 

some  Macropodidae  at  any  rate  the  supposed  tooth  of  the  second  set  really  belongs 
to  the  milk  dentition,  arising  late  between  Pra3  and  Pm4. 
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even  earlier  representatives  of  these  families.  Fig.  3G  (p.  51) 
illustrating  a  series  of  mammalian  teeth  will  illustrate  the  above 
remarks.  That  there  is  such  a  convergence  in  tooth  structure 
shows  that  it  is,  theoretically  at  least,  possible  to  determine  the 
ancestral  form  of  the  mammalian  tooth.  Practically,  however, 
the  dif&culties  which  beset  such  theorising  are  great ;  that  there 
are  such  divergent  and  such  strongly-held  antithetical  views  is 

sufficient  proof  of  this.  Two 


Fig.  38. — Molar  teeth  of  A,  Phenacodus,  and 
B,  the  Creodont  Palaconictis.  End^  endo- 
conid;  Ud,  hypocoiiulid  ;  hyd^  hypo- 
conid  ;  med,  metaconid ;  proto- 

conid.  (After  Osborn  and  Wortman.) 


main  views  hold  the  field : 
one,  which  has  found  most 
favour  in  America,  and  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  labours  and  jjer- 
siiasiveness  of  Professors  Cope, 
Scott,  Osborn,  and  others,  is 
known  as  “  trituberciily.”  ^ 
The  alternative  view,  as  urged 
by  Forsyth  Major,  Woodward, 


and  Goodrich,  attempts  to  show  that  the  dentition  of  the 


original  mammal  included  grinding  teeth  which  w'ere  multi- 
cuspidate  or  “multituhercular.”  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
both  views,  and  something  to  be  said  against  both. 

This  question  is,  however,  wrapped  up  in  a  wider  one.  Its 
solution  depends  upon  the  ancestry  of  maminals.  If  the  Mam¬ 
malia  are  to  be  derived  from  rejitiles  with  simple  conical  teeth, 
then  the  first  stage  in  the  •development  of  trituberculy  is  proved. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  evidence  is  gradually  growing 
that  the  Theromorpha  represent  more  nearly  than  any  non¬ 
mammalian  group  with  which  we  are  acquainted  the  probable 
ancestral  form  of  the  mammals.  These  animals  offer  some 
support  to  both  the  leading  views.  Cynognathus  had  triconodont 
teeth  which,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  are  a  theoretically 
intermediate  stage  in  the  evolution  of  tritubercular  teeth ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  teeth  of  Biademodon  and  some  others  are 
multituberculate,  and  have  been  very  properly  compared  to  the 
multitubercular  teeth  of  such  primitive  mammalia  as  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus.  Professor  Osborn  is  no  doubt  correct  in  italicising  a 
remark  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  Science  to  the  eflect  that  in 
Diademodon  the  teeth,  though  multitubercular,  show  the  j)re- 
valence  of  three  cusps  arranged  in  the  tritubercular  fashion. 


^  See  for  a  suminary,  Osbom,  American  Nat  Bee.  1897,  x*' 
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But  this  may  be  only  a  proof  that  the  mulfcitubercular  ante¬ 
dates  the  tritubercular.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  mammalian 
tooth  was  already  differentiated  among  the  mammal-like  Saurians 
and  that  from  such  a  form  as  Cynognathus  the  Eutheria  and  other 
forms  in  which  a  tritubercular  arrangement  can  be  detected  were 
evolved,  and  from  such  form  as  Tritylodon  the  Monotre- 
matous  branch  of  the  mammals.  This  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter  harmonises  a  much -disputed  question,  but  involves 
a  diphyletic  origin  of  the  mammals — an  origin  which  for  other 
reasons  is  not  without  its  supporters. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  support  or  tend  to  support  trituberculy.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  name  is  inaccurate ;  for  the  holders  of  this 
view  do  not  derive  the  mammalian  molar  from  a  trituberculate 
condition,  but  in  the  first  place  from  a  simple  cone  such  as  that 
of  a  crocodile ! 

To  this  main  and  at  first  only  cusp  came  as  a  reinforcement 
an  additional  cusp  at  each  side,  or  rather  at  each  end,  having 
regard  to  their  position  with  reference  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
jaw.  This  stage  is  the  triconodont  ”  stage,  and  teeth  exist  among 
living  as  well  as  extinct  mammals  which  show  this  early  form  of 
tooth.  We  have,  indeed,  the  genus  Triconodon,  so  named  on  that 
very  account  Among  living  mammals  the  Seals  and  the  Thyla- 
cine  all  show  some  triconodont  teeth.  A  Toothed  Whale,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  a  living  example  of  a  mammal  with  monocono- 
dont  teeth.  The  three  primary  cusps,  as  the  supporters  of  Cope’s 
theory  of  trituberculism  denominate  them,  are  termed  respectively 
the  protocone,  paracone,  and  metacone,  or,  if  they  are  in  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw,  protoconid,  paraconid,  and  metaconid.  At  a  slightly 
later  stage,  or  coincidently,  a  rim  partly  surrounded  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  ;  the  rim  is  known  as  the  cingulum,  and  from  a  pro¬ 
minent  elevation  of  this  rim  a  fourth  cusp,  the  hypocone,  was 
developed.  The  three  main  cones  then  moved,  or  rather  two  of  them 
moved,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle;  this  is  the  tritubercular  stage. 
Teeth  of  this  pattern  are  common,  and  occur  in  ‘such  ancient 
forms  as  Insectivora  and  Lemurs,  besides  numerous  extinct  groups. 
An  amendment  has  been  suggested,  and  that  is  to  term  the  teeth 
with  the  simple  primitive  triangle  trigonodont,”  and  to  reserve 
the  term  tritubercular  for  those  teeth  in  which  the  hypocone  has 
appeared.  The  platform  bearing  the  hypocone  widened  into  the 
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''taloB.”;  and  this  ledge  became  produced  into  two  additional 
cusps,  the  hypocoiiule  or  hypoconulid,  and  the  ectoeone  or  ecto- 
conid.  Thus  the  typical  sextuberculate  tooth  of  the  primitive 
Ungulate,  and  indeed  of  many  primitive  Eutherians,  is  arrived  at. 


Fig.  39. — Epitome  of  the  evolution  of  a  cusped  tooth.  1,  Reptile  ;  2,  DroTnatherium ; 
3,  Muroconodm ;  4,  Sjpalacotherium :  raetaconid ;  pa,  paraconid ;  pr,  proto- 

conid  ;  5,  Amphitherium,  (After  Osborn.) 


Erom  this  the  still  further  complicated  teeth  of  modern  Ungulates 
can  be  derived  hy  further  additions  or  fusions,  etc.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  the  Primate  molar  stops  short  at  the 
stage  of  four  cusps. 

That  such  a  series  can  be  traced  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Every 
stage  exists,  or  has  existed.  But  whether  the  stages  can  he  con¬ 
nected  or  not  is  quite  another  question.  It  is  by  three  main 
lines  of  argument  that  the  view  here  sketched  out  in  brief  is 
supported.  In  the  first  place,  the  tracing  of  the  pedigrees  of 
many  groups  of  mammals  has  met  with  very  considerable  success ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  as  we  pass  from  the  living  Horse  and 
Ehinoceros,  with  their  complicated  molars,  to  their  forerunners, 
we  find  that  both  can  be  referred  to  a  primitive  Ungulate  molar 
with  but  six  cusps.  Going  still  further  back  to  the  lowest 
Eocene  and  ancestral  type  as  it  appears,  we  still 

find  in  the  molar  tooth  the  sextubercular  plan  of  structure.  We 
can  hardly  get  further  back  in  the  evolution  of  the  Perissodactyles 
with  any  probability  of  security.  On  the  other  hand,  many  facts 
point  to  a  fundamental  relationship  between  the  primitive  Ungu¬ 
lates  and  the  early  Creodonts.  The  latter  frequently  show  plainly 
tritubercular  molars.  Such  Ungulates  as  JE%protogonia  and  Proto*- 
gonodony  though  sex-  or  quinque-tubercular  as  to  their  molars, 
have  a  distinctly  prevailing  trituberculism,  when  the  size  and 
importance  of  three  of  the  cusps  is  taken  into  account.  But  this 

1  e.g.  the  ‘^protoloph/'  **metaloph,”  etc.  (see  Fig.  36,  p.  51),  of  the  modern 
Ungulate  form  of  tooth. 
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lacks  finality  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  tritubercular  tooth  as 
a  primitive  Ungulate  tooth. 

Professor  Osborn  has  ingeniously  utilised  certain  deviations 
from  the  normal  type  of  tooth  structure  (for  the  group)  in  favour 
of  his  strongly -urged  opinions.  If  the  stages  of  development 
have  been  as  he  suggests,  a  retrogression  would  naturally  be  in 
the  inverse  order ;  thus  the  apparently  '  triconodont  ^  lower 
molar  of  Thylacinus may  be  interpreted  as  a  retrogression  from 
a  tritubercular  tooth.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the 
triconodont  teeth  of  Seals  and  of  the  Cetacean  Zeuglodon.  Finally, 
the  modern  Toothed  Whales  have  retrograded  into  haplodonty.” 

Embry ological  evidence  has  also  been  called  in,  and  with 
some  success,  to  contribute  towards  the  proof  of  the  tritubercular 
theory  of  teeth.  Taeker  has  shown  that  in  the  Horse  and  the 
Pig,  and  some  other  Ungulates,  there  is  first  of  all  a  single 
hillock  or  cusp,  and  that  later  the  additional  cones  arise  separately. 
An  apparent  stumbling-block  raised  by  these  investigations  is 
that  it  is  not  always  the  protocone  or  its  equivalent  in  the  upper 
jaw  which  arises  first,  as  it  obviously  ought  to  do  phylogeneticaUy. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  final  argument  in  either  direction.  We 
know  from  plenty  of  examples  that  ontogenetic  processes  some¬ 
times  do  not  correspond  in  their  order  with  phylogenetic  changes. 
Thus  in  the  mammalian  heart  the  ventricle  divides  before  the 
auricle;  and  of  course,  phylogeneticaUy,  the  reverse  ought  to 
occur,  since  a  divided  auricle  precedes  a  divided  ventricle.  This 
method  of  development  has,  moreover,  been  interpreted  otherwise. 
It  has  been  held  to  signify  that  the  complex  teeth  of  mammals 
are  indeed  derived  from  simple  cones  but  by  the  fusion  of  a 
number  of  those  cones. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  claims  of  the  multituber- 
cular  theory  of  the  origin  of  mammalian  teeth  to  be  considered. 
The  palaeontological  evidence  has  been  already,  to  some  extent, 
utilised.  The  occurrence  of  such  teeth  among  the  possible  fore- 
runners  of  mammals,  and  in  some  of  the  most  primitive  types  of 
Mammalia,  has  been  referred  to.  Senor  Ameghino  dweUs  upon 
the  sextubercular  condition  of  many  primitive  mammals  even 
belonging  to  the  Eutheria.  In  a  recent  communication^  he  attempts 
to  identify  six  tubercles  in  the  molars  of  types  belonging  to  a 

^  **On  the  Primitive  Type  of  the  Plexodont  Molars  of  Mammals,”  Proc,  Zooh 
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of  Orders.  Tiie  su-ine  coiiditioiij  b-s  Ixtis  l.>eeii  iiofcctlj  cIimi- 
acterises  that  ancient  Ungulate  form  Eufrotogonia.  Even  where 
the  teeth  seem  at  first  sight  to  he  tritubercular  a  detailed  study 
shows  traces  of  otherwise  vanished  cusps. 

It  must  he  remembered  in  basing  arguments  upon  the  early 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  mammals,  that  our  knowledge  of  them 
mainly  depends  upon  lower  jaws,  the  teeth  of  which  are  usually 
simpler  in  pattern  than  those  of  the  upper  jaws.  Moreover, 
another  fact,  not  always  insisted  upon,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  many  of  those  creatures  the  jaws  were  of  small  size,  and  yet 
accommodated  a  large  series  of  molar  teeth.  AmpJdtherium,  for 
example,  had  six  molar  teeth,  and  five  is  a  number  frequently 
met  with.  As  the  teeth  are  so  numerous  and  the  jaws  so  small 
it  seems  reasonable  to  connect  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of 
the  teeth  with  the  need  for  crowding  a  number  together.  The 
same  argument  may  partly  account  for  the  superabundant  teeth 
of  many  Toothed  Whales.  It  is  true  that  the  Manatee  has  very 
numerous  grinders  which  are  yet  complex ;  but  then  in  this 
animal  there  is  a  succession,  and  the  jaw  does  not  hold  at  a 
given  time  the  entire  series,  with  which  it  is  provided  in  relays. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are  few  molars  they  are  often 
of  the  multitubercular  type,  or  at  least  approach  it;  of  this 
the  Multitubereulate  Polymmtodon  is  a  good  example ;  so,  too,  the 
molars  of  Hydrochoerus,  and  of  many  other  Eodents. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fourth  deciduous  molar  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  replaced  by  a  permanent  premolar  in  the 
fuUy  adult  animal,  is  of  a  more  complex  structure  than  its 
successor.  This  may  indeed  be  extended  to  premolars  earlier  in 
the  series.  In  the  Dog  “  the  second  and  first  milk  molars  closely 
resemble  the  third  and  second  premolars  ” ;  now  the  milk  premolars 
belong  evidently  to  the  same  dentition  as  the  permanent  molars, 
and  they  are  earlier  teeth  than  the  later-developed  replacing 
teeth.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  these  earlier  teeth  should 
be  more  cuspidate  than  the  later  teeth.  It  tolls  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  simplification  as  opposed  to  the  complication  of 
teeth  in  time,  in  the  groups  concerned. 

These  facts  may  possibly  be  applied  in  explanation  of  the 
simple  teeth  of  some  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  mammals. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  absolute  trituberculy  is  exceedingly 
rare  among  those  ancient  creatures ;  more  generally  there  arc  to 
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be  found  at  least  traces  of  more  cusps.  Now  in  some  of  them 
we  may  be  dealing  with  instances  of  a  complete  tooth  change ; 
the  suppression,  save  for  one  tooth,  which  is  found  in  Marsupials, 
was  probably  not  developed  in  at  least  some  of  these  early 
mammals.  The  simplicity  may  therefore  have  been  preceded 
by  complexity,  and  may  have  been  merely  an  adaptation  to  an 
insectivorous  diet. 


Alimentary  Canal. — The  mouth  of  the  Mammalia  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  fact  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Whales, 
there  are  thick  and  fleshy  lips.  The 
office  of  these  is  to  seize  the  food. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by 
the  ‘"hard  palate''  in  front,  which 
covers  over  the  maxillary  and  pala¬ 
tine  regions.  This  region  is  often 
covered  with  raised  ridges,  which 
have  a  symmetrical  disposition,  and 
are  particularly  strong  in  Euminant 
animals.  They  are  much  reduced  in 
the  Eodents,  where  the  antermr  part 
of  the  palate  is  ill-defined  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  its  sides  fade  into 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  face.  It 
has  been  shown  that  these  ridges, 
in  the  Cat  at  least,  develop  as 
separate  papilliform  outgrowths,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
papillae,  which  later  become  united 
to  form  the  ridges,  are  the  last  remnant  of  palatine  teeth  such 
as  occur  in  lower  vertebi'ates.  • 

The  tongue  a  well -developed  organ,  usually  playing  a 
double  part.  It  acts  as  an  organ  of  prehension,  especially  in 
such  animals  as  the  Girafie  and  the  Anteater,  where  it  is 
long  and  protrusible  beyond  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  It  also  carries  gustatory  organs,  which  serve  for  the 
discrimination  of  the  nature  of  the  food.  Beneath  the  tongue 
there  may  be  a  hardish  plate,  known  as  the  sublingua.  This  is 
especially  prominent  in  the  Lemurs,  where  it  projects  as  a  horny 
structure  below  the  tongue,  and  has  an  independent  and  free  tip. 
It  is  supported  in  some  of  these  animals  by  a  cartilaginous 


Fig.  40.— Palatal  folds  of  tlieBaccoon 
{Procyon  lotdr),  Papilla  pala- 
tina  ;  r.jp,  palatal  folds.  (Fwm 
Wiedersheim’s  Structure  of  Man,) 
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structure.  It  is  held  by  Gegenbaur  that  this  organ  is  the 
equiyalent  of  the  reptilian  tongue,  and  that  in  the  skeletal 
vestiges  which  it  contains  are  to  be  found  the  equivalents  of  the 
hyoid  skeletal  cartilages  which  support  the  tongue  in  lizards. 
In  this  case  the  tongue  of  mammals  is  a  subsequently  added 
structure. 

The  oesophagus  leads  from  the  mouth  cavity  to  the  stomach. 
The  latter  organ  has  commonly  a  distinctive  shape  in  mammals. 
This  is  well  shown  in  Man.  The  orifices  of  the  oesophagus  and 
intestine  are  somewhat  approximated ;  and  this  causes  a  bulging 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  organ,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  greater 
curvature.  A  stomach  of  this  typical  form  is  found  in  many 
orders  of  mammals,  and  is  unlike  the  stomach  in  any  of  the 
groups  of  lower  vertebrates  in  shape.  Sometimes  the  shape  of 
the  organ  is  greatly  altered:  it  may  be  drawn  out,  sacculated, 
or  divided,  as  in  the  Euminants  and  Whales,  into  a  series  of 
differentiated  chambers,  each  of  which  plays  some  special  part  in 
the  phenomena  of  digestion. 

The  irdestine  of  mammals  is  always  long  and  much  coiled, 
though  the  length  and  consequent  degree  of  coiling  naturally 
varies.  On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  it  is  shorter 
in  carnivorous  than  in  vegetable-feeding  beasts.  Thus  the  Paca 
has  an  intestine  of  39  inches  total  length,  while  the  Cat,  an 
animal  of  about  the  same  size,  has  an  intestine  which  is  only 
36  inches  long.  A  fish  diet,  however,  to  judge  from  the  Seals, 
is  associated  with  a  long  intestinal  tract.  The  intestine  is 
divisible  in  the  vast  majority  of  mammals  into  a  small  and  a 
large  intestine.  The  two  are  separated  by  a  valvular  constriction 
save  in  certain  Carnivores ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
distinction  is  also  emphasised  by  the  presence  at  the  junction  of 
a  blindly-ending  diverticulum,  the  cascum.  This  latter  organ 
varies  greatly  in  length,  being  very  short  in  the  Cat-tribe  and 
exceedingly  long  in  Kodenta  Its  size  is,  to  some  extent,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  flesh-eating  or  grass-eating  propensities  of 
the  animal  in  which  it  occurs.  One  of  the  longest  caeca  is 
possessed  by  the  Vulpine  Phalanger,  in  which  the  organ  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine;  while  the  opposite 
extremity  is  reached  by  Felis  'maerosceUs,  which  has  a  small 
intestine  one  hundred  times  the  length  of  the  caecum. 

An  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  the  gut  of  mammals 
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is  the  varying  proportion  of  the  small  to  the  large  intestine. 
As  a  general  rule  the  former  is  very  considerably  longer  than 
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in  MammaJs  A,  Dog  ;  B,  deaumanua; 
witlfX  r '  °>  E,  scheme  of  the  Enminaut  stomach,  the  arrow 

With  the  dotted  Ime  showing  the  course  taken  by  the  food  ;  F.  Huiuaii  stomaeh 
Minor  curvature  ;  h,  major  curvature  ;  c,  cardiac  end  Q- 
cmdca^,  Uma,  Majjir  curvature  ;  C^rii,  minor  curvature,  I,  Bradmti^  tndacMm 
Du,  Duodenum  ;  MB,  coecal  diverticulum  j  outgrowths  of  diuSleuum  •  f  re¬ 
ticulum  ;  ft,  riinieiL  A  (in  E  and  #),  Abomasum  ;  (Mr  cardiac  division  *  0 
oesoph^is ;  P,  pylQrus  ;  R  (to  the  right  in  K  and  to  the  left  in 

ia  ®),  reticulum;  Sc,  cardiac 
water-celk.  (Prom  Wiedersheiifs  Cb,„. 

the  latter;  in  Pcvradoxurus,  for  instance,  the  small  intestine 
may  be  fifteen  times  tfie  length  of  the  large..  The  excess  of 
length  of  one  section  over  the  other  is  not  generally  so  marked 
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the  two  sections  of  the  gut  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  length,  while  in  PAasco  arrjos  the 
lar-e  intestine  is  considerably  longer  than  the  small  the  lengths 
being  respectively  160  inches  and  111  inches.  I  is  coinnion 
among  the  Marsupials  and  also  among  the  Eodents  for  these 
proportions  to  exist,  i.e.  for  the  large  intestine  to  be  as  long  as, 
or  longer  than,  the  small.  But  there  are  so  many  exceptions 
that  no  general  statements  can  be  extracted  from  the  facts.  _ 
Some  few  details  will  be  found  in  the  systematic  part  of  this 
book  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  has  brought  forward  some  reasons 
for  associating  a  great  length  of  large  intestine  with  an  archaic 
systematic  position,  in  the  birds  at  any  rate,  ihe  facts  here 
briefly  touched  upon  are  not  at  variance  with  the  extension  of 

SUCll  view  to  tll6  lUt-lIllIOals.  IT  Li? 

Appended  to  the  alimentary  tract  are  three  glands  or  sets  of 
glands  Opening  into  the  mouth  cavity  are  the  salwary  glands. 


?io.  42.— Diagrammatic  plan  of  the  liver  of  a  Matimml 
(posterior  surface).  c,  Caudate  lohe ;  f/,  cystic 
fissure:  d%  ductus  venosus  ;  (h  gall-hladder ;  ^ 
left  central  lobe;  lU  l«i’t  lateral  lobe;  ich. 

lateral  fissure ;  portal  vein  entenu^^  transverse 
fissure  ;  rc,  right  central  lobe  ;  rl,  right  lateral  lobe  ; 
M  right  lateral  fissure  ;  Spigelian  lobe  ;  um¬ 
bilical  vein;  vc,  post-caval  vein.  (After  Flower 
and  Lydeklcer.) 


size  in  Aiiteaters,  and 
small  01'  absent  in 
Whales.  In  their  num¬ 
ber  and  position  these 
glands  are  cliaracter- 
istic  of  mammals.  Into 
the  intestine  open  the 
ducts  of  the  pancreas 
and  liver,  two  glands 
“whicdi  the  mammals 
share  with  lower  verte¬ 
brates.  The  form  of 
the  liver  is,  however, 
geiK'D illy  (ih an  ic te r i  st ic 
of  mammals.  It  is 
dividiid  as  a  rule  into 
a  right  and  a  left  hall, 
the  lino  of  division 


being  marked  by  the  insertion  of  the  umhilicJil  ligament,  a 
vestige  of  the  primitive  ventral  mesentery.  Each  half  is  again 
commonly  subdivided  into  central  and  lateral  lobca  In  addition 
to  these,  two  other  divisions  are  often  to  he  seen — the  Spigeliaii 
and  the  caudate  lobe.  The  liver  is  less  divided  in  Cetacea  and 
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some  others,  very  much  subdivided  in  Eodents  and  other  groups* 
The  degree  of  subdivision  and  the  proportions  of  the  several  lobes 
frequently  offer  valuable  systematic  characters.  The  gall-bladder 
may  be  present  or  absent;  it  is  always  a  diverticulum  of  the 
hepatic  duct.  The  two  are  never  separate,  as  in  birds,  for 
instance. 

Organs  of  Circulation. — The  heart  of  all  mammals  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  four-chambered  organ.  In  the  adult  heart  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  halves.  The  auricles 
are  comparatively  thin- walled,  the  ventricles  thick -walled,  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  have  severally  to  per¬ 
form.  The  right  ventricle,  moreover,  which  has  only  to  drive 
the  blood  into  the  lungs,  is  much  thinner-walled  than  the  left 
ventricle,  which  is  concerned  with  the  entire  systemic  circulation. 
The  exits  of  the  arteries  and  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifices  are 
guarded  by  valves,  which  are  so  arranged  as  only  to  permit  the 
blood  to  flow  in  the  proper  direction.  But  these  valves  have  a 
morphological  as  well  as  a  physiological  interest.  At  the  origin 
of  each  artery,  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary,  there  is  a  row  of 
three  watch-pocket  valves,  as  they  have  been  generally  termed  on 
account  of  their  form.  These  three  valves  meet  accurately  in 
the  middle  of  the  lumen  of  the  arterial  tube  when  liquid  is 
poured  into  them  from  above,  and  thus  completely  occlude  the 
orifice.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  differ  in  structure  in  the 
two  ventricles.  That  of  the  left  ventricle  has  only  two  flaps, 
and  is  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  the  bicuspid  or  mitral  valve. 
Both  these  flaps  are  membranous,  and  together  they  completely 
surround  the  exit  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  The  edges 
of  the  valve  are  bound  down  to  the  paxietes  of  the  heart  by 
numerous  branching  tendinous  threads,  the  chordae  tendineae, 
which  often  take  their  origin  from  pillar-like  muscles  arising 
from  the  walls  of  the  heart,  the  so-called  musculi  papillares.  The 
valve  of  the  right  ventricle  is  composed  of  three  flaps,  and  is 
therefore  often  spoken  of  as  the  tricuspid  valve ;  it  is  in  the  same 
way  meinbx*anous,  and  has  chordae  tendineae  and  musculi 
papillares  connected  with  it.  The  disposition  of  the  musculi 
papillares  and  their  number  differ  in  different  mammals,  but  no 
exhaustive  study  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  arrangements  in 
different  groups ;  the  amount  of  individual  variation  even  is  not 
known,  though  it  is  certainly  considerable  in  some  cases,  for  in- 
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.  f  "Rabbit  The  heart  of  the  Monotre- 

stance  in  the  ^  importance  from  those  of  other 

StmmSr  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  Monotrematons  heart 
Mammalia  ,  w  ,  i  ^  Lankester^  m  whose  memoirs 

is  mainly  due  to  The  principal 

ieftmrof  interest  in  which  the  heart  of  the  Monoteemata  differs 
features  oi  im  e  are  these.  When  the  two 

vT^ricles  are  cut  across  transversely,  the  cavity  of  the  rig  is 
ventricles  aie  u  fashion  precisely 

auriculo-ventiicular  vaiv  Mammalia 

fc„,n  .1>.  S:  Th,  ™lve  Tiif  doe,  no.  com- 

are  two ;  m  th  P  ^  ^  developed  on  one  side ; 

pletely  surround  t  e  os  towLds  the  interventricular 

the  septal  half  (  •  •  r,i-  at  -more  eenerally  represented 

septum)  is  nevertheless  I  found  ^  recently  in 

bv  a  small  bit  ot  memorane,  nevej.^ 

1  Or-a.r%— 

.ttehed  to  the  free  edge  ot  to 
attohed  to  to  ™l.e,  and  in  »me  casee  p- 

of  the  crocodile’s  heart  being  complete. 

There  are  also  features  in  the  system  of 

which  are  eminently  distinctive  of  mammals.  the  Viody 

ThTaorta  leaving  the  heart  and  conveying  blood  to  the  l)ody 
the  bends  to  the  left  side  as  seen  m 

Tie ’dl  The  right  and  left  halves  are  present  in  reptiles. 

2  to  he»t.  in  to  hitd  to  right  hall  alo« 

>  Jen.  Zeiis<^T.  ii.  1866,  p.  866.  „  71k 

.  »».  2a,t liw,  p.  s.  •  “=‘' 
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has  remained.  This  fact,  therefore,  shows  that  the  mammal 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  a  bird -like  ancestor,  but  that 


Fig.  43, — Lepus  cuniculus.  Ven¬ 
tral  view  of  the  vascular  sys¬ 
tem.  The  heart  is  somewhat 
displaced  towards  the  left  of 
the  subject ;  the  arteries  of 
the  right  and  the  veins  of  the 
left  side  are  in  great  measure 
removed,  a.epg^  internal  mam¬ 
mary  artery ;  a./,  anterior  facial 
vein  ;  a.m^  anterior  mesenteric 
artery  ;  a.ph,  anterior  phrenic 
vein  ;  az,v,  azygos  vein  ;  5r, 
brachial  artery ;  c.il.a^  common 
iliac  artery ;  CnU.v^  common 
iliac  vein  j  cce,  coeliac  artery ; 
d.aOj  dorsal  aorta :  e.c,  external 
carotid  artery  ;  external 

iliac  artery  ;  e.il.%  external 
iliac  vein ;  e.ju^  external  jugu¬ 
lar  vein  ;  fm.a,  femoral  artery  ; 
fm,v,  femoral  vein  ;  h.%  hepatic 
veins  ;  i.c,  internal  carotid 
artery ;  Lcs,  intercostal  vessels ; 
i.tZ.a,  internal  iliac  artery ;  iAL%\ 
internal  iliac  vein ;  i.ju^  internal 
jugular  vein ;  i.l,  iliolumbar 
artery  and  vein  ;  m,  innomin¬ 
ate  artery  ;  Lau,  left  auricle ; 
l.cXj  left  common  carotid  ar¬ 
tery  ;  l.pr,Ci  left  pre-caval  vein ; 
l.Vy  left  ventricle  ;  m.sc^  median 
sacral  artery  ;  p.a^  pulmonary 
artery;  epigastric  artery 

and  vein ;  j//,  posterior  facial 
vein;  p.m,  posterior  mesen¬ 
teric  artery ;  p*pht  posterior 
phrenic  veins  ;  pt,c,  post-eaval 
vein  ;  p.Vy  pulmonary  vein  ;  r, 
renal  artery  and  vein  ;  tm, 
right  auricle  ;  r.c.c,  right  com¬ 
mon  carotid  artery ;  r,prcy  right 
pre-caval  vein  ;  right  ven- 
tiicle ;  s,dMy  right  subclavian 
artery ;  s.d.v^  subclavian  vein ; 
spmy  spermatic  artery ;  a.rs, 
vesical  artery ;  uterine  artery 
and  vein  ;  vr^  vertebral  artery, 
(From  Parker’s 


both  must  have  independently  come  from  an  ancestor  with 
both  halves  of  the  aortic  arch  present,  of  which  one  half 
has  disappeared  in  one  group,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
other.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  too,  to  notice  that  the  four 


azygos  vein 


cavities  of  the  mammal’s  heart,  which  fourfold  division  it  shares 
wTh  birds  alone,  do  not  exactly  correspond  compartment  for 
rompartment  with  those  of  the  bird’s  heart,  at  least  far  as 

coZrns  the  ventricles.  For  the  reptilian  heart  is  provided  with 
on^rone  ventricle,  and  therefore  the  divimon  of  that  cav^ 
must  have  been  independently  accomplished  in  mammals  and 

"  mre  are  two  features  in  the  venous  system  which  dmtinguish 
all  the  Mammalia  (with  the  exception  of  EoUdna  in  one  of 
these  points)  from  vertebrates  standing  lower  in  the  series.  The 
lepaT^^^^^^^^  system  is  limited  to  a  vein  which  conveys  to  the 
S  hlL  derLd  from  the  alimentary  tract ;  “ 
except  in  EcUdw  is  there  any  representative  of  the  anterior 
Tdomill  vein  of  lower  vertebrates.  In  that  animal  there  is 
such  a  vein  which  apparently  arises  from  a  capillary  network 
™  the  bladder  and  ^es  up,  supported  by  a  membrane,  along 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  liver,  thus  emptj  iiig 
Sood  tto  that  organ  exactly  as  does  the  anterior  abdomina 
vein  of  the  frog.  In  no  mammal  is  there  any  trace  ot  a  renal 
portaf  system.  She  kidneys  derive  their  blood  from  the  renal 

^’^^rnn^mammals  have  two  superior  venae  cavae  ;  this  is  the 
case,  ^instance,  in  the  Elephant  and 

types  lying  comparatively  far  down  in  the  series.  In  most  f 
n^  in  In  mammals  there  are  considerable  remains  of  ® 

posterior  cardinals,  in  the  form  of  the  azygos 
into  the  vena  cava  superior  or  pre-caval  vein,  supmo 

cardinal  iust  before  the  latter  debouches  into  the  heart.  Ihis 
one  posterior  cardinal  is  usually  on  the  right  side  •,  but  it  may 
be  on  the  left  side,  for  instance  in  Tnchosurus  vulpecula 
EdvmUrus  lennettii  there  are  two  azygos  veins,  one  left  and  one 
right,  of  which  the  left  is  rather  the  larger. 

Urinary  Organs.— The  kidneys  in  the  Mammalia  have  a 
compact  form,  which  contrasts  with  the  somewhat  ^ 

vaguely-outlined  kidneys  of  the  Sauropsida.  In  mammals  the 
organ  is  as  a  rule  of  that  peculiar  shape  which  is  called  kidney¬ 
shaped”;  a  depression  termed  the  hilum,  which  receives  le 
ducts  of  the  glands,  indenting  the  border  of  an  otherwiM  oval¬ 
shaped  gland.  In  some  few  mammals  the  kidney  is  broken  up 
^  Beddardi  iVoc.  JS^OoL  8oc,  1895,  p.  136, 
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into  lobnles ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Whales,  the  Bears,  the 
Oxen,  and  a  few  other  forms.  A  curious  fact  about  the  kidneys 
of  the  Mammalia  is  their  very  general  asymmetry  of  position. 
One  of  them  usually  lies  in  a  more  advanced  position  than  the 
other.  The  ureters  lead  from  the  kidneys  to  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  in  its  form  and  relations  is  quite  distinctive  of  the 
Mammalia.  The  bladder  is  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
allantois,  and  is  therefore  not  the  exact  homologue  of  the  bladder 
of  the  frog,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  sac  which  grows 
out  of  the  cloaca  in  the  mammal,  and  is  the  foetal  allantois. 
The  ureters  open  into  the  bladder  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  but 
lower  down  in  the  urino-genital  passage  in  the  more  primitive 
mammals. 

The  Body  Cavity. — The  Mammalia  differ  from  all  other  living 
vertebrates  by  the  arrangement  of  the  body  cavity  in  which  lie 
the  viscera.  That  cavity  is  divided  into  two  by  a  partly  muscular 
and  partly  tendinous  partition,  the  diaphragm.  IsTo  other  verte¬ 
brate  has  this  precise  disposition  of  the  coelom.  The  diaphragm 
lies  usually  transversely  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body, 
but  gets  a  much  more  oblique  arrangement  in  the  Cetacea  and 
the  Sirenia,  whose  needs  demand  a  more  expanded  chamber  for 
the  lungs.  For  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  lie  the  lungs  and 
heart ;  behind  it  the  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  and  the  organs 
of  reproduction  and  excretion.  The  diaphragm  is  used  in  re¬ 
spiration  ;  when  its  muscles  contract,  the  surface  directed  toward 
the  pleural  cavity  becomes  less  convex,  and  the  cavity  of  the  lungs 
is  thus  increased,  allowing  them  to  expand  under  the  pressure  of 
the  entering  air. 

The  Lungs. — ^The  lungs  of  the  Mammalia  differ  from  those 
of  animals  lying  lower  in  the  series  by  the  fact,  just  referred  to, 
that  they  occupy  a  pleural  cavity  completely  shut  off  from  the 
abdomen  by  the  diaphragm.  As  a  rule  the  lungs  of  the  Mammalia 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  more  or  less  extensive  lobation. 
In  the  Whales,  however,  and  in  the  Sirenia,  they  are  not  much 
divided,  but  present  the  appearance  of  the  simple  sac-like  lungs 
of  the  reptiles.  In  some  mammals  there  is  a  median  and 
posterior  unpaired  lobe  of  the  lung,  which  lies  in  the  post- 
pericardial  cavity  behind  the  pericardium.  This  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  present.  The  lungs  are  very  frequently  not  symmetrical 
in  their  lobation,  the  number  of  separate  lobes  on  the  right  side 
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rT""^  The  lungs  of  mammals  agree 

and  on  the  left  being  •  suspended  within 

ue  .  .e 

ov 


„  ^-Liu  hmf  ham,  SLu  Blood-vessels ; 

»S'S^:itpi.Si.T”S,'SS“’-  r™ 

Waldeyer.)  ^  ^ 

abdominal  ca,ity  behind  the  WdMjj  I» 

.h.  M.n^*  Eon,ual 

“el.  C  emallnei  ot  el*  of  the»  nepmdnctoe  dement. 

implies  necessarily  an  absence  of  much  ^ 

Zluence  the  developing  embryo,  since  it  is  not  “ 

consequcnc  r  ^  nourished  by  the 

mXel  to  whose  tissues  it  is  attached  through  the 
of  the  planenta.  a  structure  partly  ^mposed  ot 
derived  from  the  embryo,  and  partly  of  portiom  of 
Sihranes  of  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  The  ova  of  the 
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Eiitherian  mainiiials,  includiBg  the  Marsupials,  are  very  small  as 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  vertebrates,  excepting  only 
AmpMoxus,  where  the  young  are  hatched  early  as  free  swimming 
larvae.  They  also  differ  in  a  highly  characteristic  way  in  the 
mode  of  their  development  within  the  ovary.  These  processes 
are  to  some  extent  illustrated  in  Fig.  44.  The  main  frame¬ 
work  of  the  ovary  is  formed  of  the  so-called  stroma,'’  which  is 
a  mass  of  tissue  formed  of  more  or  less  connective-tissue4ike 
cells.  Within  this  are  numerous  cavities,  the  Graafian  follicles. 
The  very  young  follicles  consist  of  but  a  single  layer  of  follicular 
cells  surrounding  the  ovum,  which  lies  centrally.  The  follicular 


Fig.  45.— Two  stages  in  the  development  of  tlie  Graafian  follicle.  4* 

*  calax  fluid  beginning  to  appear ;  B,  after  tbe  space  bas  largely  increased,  cap^ 
Capsule;  disc,  cumulus  proligerus;  membrana  granulosa;  (w,  ovum;  sp, 

space  containing  fluid,  (After  Hertwig.) 


cells  gradually  increase  in  number  until  the  ovum  lies  in  the 
midst  of  several  layers  of  cells.  At  this  period  a  vacuity  is 
formed  between  some  of  these  cells,  and  grow,;  iuto  a  large 
cell-free  cavity ;  the  ovum  does  not  lie  loosely  in  this  space,  hut 
is  connected  at  one  side  with  the  follicular  cells,  which  still  line 
the  interior  of  the  Graafian  follicle  by  the  so-caUed  discus 
or  cumulns  proligerus.  The  egg  or  ovum  has,  moreover,  a  layer 
of  cells  immediately  surrounding  itself.  AU  these  facts  can  be 
gathered  by  an  inspection  of  Fig.  45.^  It  has  been  shoTO 
that,  as  in  lower  vertebrates,  the  cells  immediately  surroundmg 
the  ’ovum  are  connected  with  it  directly  by  delicate  processes 
which  penetrate  the  actual  membrane  of  the  egg. 

The  only  ova  which  depart  at  aU  in  structure  from  that  above 
described  are  those  of  the  Monotremata.  The  credit  of  this 
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discovery  rests  with  Owen  and  with  Professor  Poulton,  who 
pointed  out  in  1884/  that  the  ovum  of  OrnWhorhyncJms  is  very 
large  as  compared  with  those  of  other  Mammalia  (6  mm.  as 
against  -2  mm.),  that  it  is  filled  with  yolk,  and  that  it  completely 
fills  the  follicle,  being  sun'ounded  by  two  layers  of  follicular 
cells  only.  This  latter  fact  was  proved  by  Caldwell.  Subse¬ 
quently  Gyldberg  ®  and  I  ®  described  the  ovarian  ovum  of  Echidna,, 


Fio.  46.— Ovarian  egg  of  Echidna,  b.  Basilar  membrane ;  fe,  follicular  opitbelium ; 
0,  oil  globules  ;  vm,  vitelline  membrane  ;  y%  yolk.  (Partly  after  Caldwell.) 

showing  it  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Ornithorhynchm.  Later 
still  a  more  elaborate  and  beautifully  illustrated  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Caldwell^  upon  the  early  stages  of  development  in  the 
Monotremata  and  Marsupials,  in  which  the  ovum  of  the  former 
was  accurately  described  (see  Fig.  46).  In  the  particulars 
mentioned  above,  the  ovum  of  the  Monotremata  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  laige-yolked  ova  of  the  Sauropsida. 

^  Quart,  Jcmr%,  Micr,  Scd,  xxiv.  1884,  p.  9, 

®  S.B,  Jen,  Oeselle,  1885,  p.  1. 

*  Proc,  Boy,  Fhys,  Soc.  Min,  viix.  1885,  p.  854, 

^  PUl  Tmm.  Qlsxvm,  1887,  p.  463. 
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It  is  the  general  rule  among  vertebrate  animals  that  the 
ovaries  are  completely  independent  of  the  ducts  which  convey 
their  products  to  the  exterior.  In  certain  fishes^,  however;,  there 
is  an  absolute  continuity  between  the  two  structures,  which  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  simple  concrescence  between  the  originally 
distinct  ovary  and  oviduct.  The  latter  has  grown  round  the 
former,  an  obvious  advantage  in  preventing  the  eggs  from 
wandering  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  becoming  lost.  In 
the  Mammalia  we  find  discontinuity  as  a  general  rule.  But  in 
quite  a  number  of 
forms  folds  of  the 
lining  membrane  of 
the  abdominal  cavity 
are  developed,  which 
practically  ensure 
the  passage  of  the 
ova  into  the  ovi¬ 
duct  when  they  are 
extruded  from  the 
ovaries.  The  ovi¬ 
duct,  moreover,  has 
a  large  and  fimbri¬ 
ated  mouth,  called 

in  human  anatomy  m%icvlus,  Tbe  anterior  end  of  the  vagina, 

T  ,  ,  .  •  j  right  ntems,  Fallopian  tube,  and  ovary.  {Nat. 

^WniCh  is  provided  size.)  Part  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  vagina  is  removed, 
with  rmmhpr  nf  proximal  end  of  the  left  ntems  is  shown  in 

longitudinal  section,  Fallopian  tube  ;  its  peri- 
fanciful  names  — —  toneal  aperture ;  l,ut,  left  uterus  ;  l,ut\  left  os  uteri ; 

the  morcinq  diabnli  r,ut,  right  uterus  ;  rM%  right  os  uteri;  5, 

me  morsus  aiaDOll.  vaginal  septum ;  vagina.  (From  ParkeFs 

This  almost  wraps 

round  the  ovary,  and  thus  prevents  the  ova  from  straying  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Moreover,  the  ovary  itself  is  often  so 
arranged  -  that  it  can  easily  he  withdrawn  into  a  pocket  of 
the  peritoneum,  from  which  the  obvious  exit  is  by  the  gaping 
mouth  of  the  oviduct.  This  disposition  of  the  generative  parts 
is  still  further  modified  in  a  few  animals,  such  as  the  Eat^  and 
the  Kinkajou.^  In  these  animals  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct 
actually  opens  into  the  interior  of  a  closed  chamber  which  con¬ 
tains  the  ovary.  In  this  case  there  is  but  one  route  for  the 


^  KoMnson,  Studies  Biol.  Lai,  Owens  Coll.  ii.  1890,  p.  85, 
^  Beddards  Bros.  Zool.  Soc,  1900,  p.  667* 
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Fig.  48.-«-Female  wino- genital 
apparatus  of  various  Marsu¬ 
pials.  A,Didelpkysdorsigera 
(young)  ;  B,  Tridiomncs  ; 

0,  Phascolornys  wombat,  B, 

Urinary  bladder ;  Cl, 

« cloaca”;  Mm,  fimbriae; 
g,  clitoris  ;  iV;  kidney  ;  Od, 
Fallopian  tube ;  Ot,  aper¬ 
ture  of  Fallopian  tube;  (h, 
ovary  ;  r,  rectum. ;  sep¬ 
tum  dividing  vagina;  Bug, 
nrino  -  genital  sinus  ;  Ur, 
ureter  ;  Ut,  uterus  ;  Ut', 
opening  of  the  uterus  into 
the  median  vagina  ( VgB) ; 
Vg,  lateral  vagina  ;  its 
opening  into  tbe  urino-genital 
sinus  ;  t  (in  B),  point  of 
approximation  of  uteri ;  t  (in 
C)  and  *,  rectal  glands.  (From 
Wiedersbeim’s  Oompa/rcUm- 
Anatomy,) 


extaruded  ova  to  follow.  This  series  of  steps  in  the  perfecting 
of  the  mode  of  safe  extrusion  of  the  ova  is  highly  interesting, 
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and  is  a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  position  of  the 
mammals. 

The  oviducal  apparatus  of  the  mammal  is  more  specialised 
than  that  of  lower  vertebrates.  It  is  most  simple,  as  might  be 
imagined,  in  the  egg-lajing  Monotremes,  where,  indeed,  it  is  on 
the  same  level  as  that  of  reptiles.  But  in  the  Eutheria  the 
fimbriated  mouth  of  the  oviduct  passes  into  a  narrow  and  wind¬ 
ing  tube,  the  Fallopian  tube;  this  widens  into  a  uterus,  and  the 
two  uteri  combine  into  a  single  tube  in  the  higher  forms.  They 
are  called  the  Monodelphia  on  this  account.  In  the  Marsupials 
the  uteri  are  distinct  though  they  often  join  above,  and  from 
this  junction  depends  a  median  uterus.”  After  the  uterus  or 
the  uteri  follows  in  every  case  a  single  vagina. 

The  testes  of  the  Mammalia,  like  those  of  other  vertebrates, 
occupy  primitively  a  position  within  the  body  cavity  precisely 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  ovaries.  And  in  the  lowly-organised 
Monotremata,  and  some  other  forms,  such  as  the  Whales,  they 
retain  that  primitive  position  within  the  body.  It  is,  however, 
distinctive  of  the  Mammalia  as  opposed  to  lower  vertebrates  that 
the  testes  descend  later  into  a  scrotum,  which  is  simply  a  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  skin  of  the  body  surrounded  by  muscles,  and,  of 
course,  containing  a  section  of  the  body  cavity  in  which  lie  the 
testes.  The  penis  of  the  Mammalia,  represented  by  the  clitoris 
and  associated  structures  in  the  female,  is  of  a  structure  entirely 
peculiar  to  this  group. 

The  Brain.— Inasmuch  as  Professor  Wiedersheim  has  said 
with  perfect  truth  that  ^'the  brain  of  the  extinct  Ungulate 
Dinoceras  shows  so  striking  a  likeness  to  that  of  a  lizard  that 
one  would  be  compelled  to  explain  it  as  that  of  a  lizard  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  skeleton,”  it  is  clear  that  to  define  th^ 
mammalian  brain  is  a  difficult  matter.  The  existing  Mammalia, 
however,  all  possess  brains  which  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  those  of  vertebrates  lying  lower  in  the  scale.  They  are 
of  relatively  large  size,  brought  about  mainly  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  have  an  importance  in  this 
class  of  vertebrates  that  they  have  not  elsewhere.  Coupled 
with  this  large  size  of  the  hemispheres  is  a  more  elaborate 
system  of  transverse  commissures  uniting  the  two;  and  this 
culminates  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  where  the  corpus  callosum 
attains  a  large  size  and  great  physiological  importance.  A 
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very  marked  feature,  moreover,  of  the  mammal’s  brain  is  the 
development  of  regular  fissures  upon  its  surface,  which  fissures 
are  only  absent  from  Ornithorhynclius,  various  small  Eodents, 


X-Xri,  cerebral  nerves.  (From  Wiedersheim’s  6Wra<m  aZ1,J\  ’ 


Bats,  and  Insectivores,  among  living  mammals.  It  is  some¬ 
times,  but  erroneously,  said  that  the  more  complicated  the 
fissmes  of  the  bram  are,  the  higher  in  intelHgence  and  «  zoologiad 

d^nl!r?i  R  ®  possessor  of  that  brain.  Instances  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  quoted  to  support  such  a  view;  but  they  are 
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merely  selected  ca.ses,  which  do  not  indicate  a  wide  applicability 
of  such  a  generalisation.  Thus  it  is  true  that  the  brain  of  a  Man 
is  more  elaborate  in  its  furrows  and  convolutions  than  is  that  of 
a  Cat.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  complexity  of  the 
brain  from  this  point  of  view  increases  with  the  size  of  the  animal 
within  the  group. 

The  Gorilla  and  the  Chimpanzee  have  a  more  furrowed  brain 
than  has  the  little  Marmoset;  the  Bear  a  more  complicated 
brain  than  the  Weasel,  etc.  The  most  highly-convoluted  brains 
of  all  mammals  are  those  of  the  Elephants,  and  there  does  not 


Fia  50. — Lepus  cuniculus.  Longitudinal  vertical  section  of  tlie  brain.  (Nat.  size.) 
axo.  Anterior  commissure  ;  body  of  the  fornix  ;  cb,  cerebellum,  showing  arbor 
vitae;  c.c,  crus  cerebri;  c.h\  parencephalon  or  cerebral  hemisphere ;  c.h^,  temporal 
lobe  ;  corpus  mammillare  ;  ep.d,  corpus  callosum  ;  /.m,  foramen  of  Monro  ; 
infj  infundibulum;  lamina  terminalis ;  ly,  lyra ;  m.co,  middle  commissure; 
m.o,  medulla  oblongata  ;  o.cA,  optic  cbiasma  ;  o.l\  o.^,  corpora  quadrigemina  or 
optic  lobes  ;  olf,  olfactory  lobe  ;  pxo^  posterior  commissure  ;  pd.pn,  peduncle  of  the 
pineal  “gland,”  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  pty,  pituitary  body  ;  pvMy 

pons  Varolii  ;  sp.lu^  septum  lucidum  ;  fourth  ventricle  ;  'ol.ip,  velum  interposi- 
tum ;  v.m,  valve  of  Vieussens  ;  //,  optic  nerve.  (From  Parker’s  Zootomy,) 

seem  in  the  Ungulates  to  be  so  marked  a  relation  between  size 
and  abundance  of  fissures  as  there  is  among  other  mammals. 
A  regular  plan  of  the  fissures  can  be  detected  with  certainty 
for  each  group  considered  by  itself;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
homologise  the  details  of  arrangement  from  group  to  group. 
This  is  so  far  in  accord  with  the  view  that  the  existing  groups 
of  mammals  have  diverged  from  each  other  aJ  initio. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  mammalian  as  opposed 
to  other  brains  is  the  relatively  small  importance  in  size  and  yet 
the  fourfold  nature  of  the  optic  lobes.  What  was  the  case  with 
the  optic  lobes  of  the  early  Ungulates  is  difficult  to  understand, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  casts  are  necessarily  imperfect* 

...I  .  .  - 
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Altogether  the  enormous  j)rogres8  in  the  complexity  of  the 
brain  from  the  early  Tertiary  mammals  down  to  the  present,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  revelations  of  palaeontology.  It 
goes  perhaps  some  way  in  explaining  the  remarkable  diversity 
in  mode  of  life  exhibited  by  the  inammals  as  compared,  for 
example,  with  the  birds,  whose  brains  have  not  diverged  so  much 
or  in  so  many  directions  from  the  primitive  form. 

The  present  Distribution  of  the  Mammalia. — In  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  some  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  geographical  range 
of  the  orders,  families,  and  many  of  the  genera  of  Mammalia 
will  be  given.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr,  Sclater 
that  the  habitat  of  an  animal  is  as  much  a  part  of  its 
definition  as  is  its  structure  or  external  form,  No  systematic 
account  of  the  Mammalia  would  therefore  be  complete  without 
such  geographical  facts.  But  that  branch  of  zoology  which 
is  concerned  with  the  past  and  present  distribution  of  animals 
is  wider  in  scope  than  this.  Zoogeography  deals  not  only 
with  the  actual  facts  in  the  range  of  animals,  but  with  the 
inferences  as  to  past  changes  in  the  relations  of  land  and  sea 
which  the  facts  seem  to  indicate,  and  with  speculations  as  to 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  different  groups,  of  which  more  than 
hints  are  sometimes  given  by  their  past  and  present  distribution. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  earth  can  be  mapped  out  into  provinces 
and  regions  which  are  definable  by  their  animal  inhabitants. 
In  the  present  volume,  dealing  only  with  the  Mammalia,  it  will 
be  obviously  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  the  entire  subject 
of  zoogeography.  All  that  will  be  attempted  is  a  brief  general 
survey  of  the  science  so  far  as  it  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
Mammalia.  For  fuller  knowledge  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
treatises  mentioned  belowd 

There  are  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  animals  which 
are  commonplaces  of  knowledge,  hut  which  may  be  set  forth 
with  definiteness.  Everybody  knows  that  an  animal  has  a  given 
range :  Elephants,  for  example,  are  found  in  India  and  certain 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  and  again  in  Africa ;  the  Ehinoceroses 
have  roughly  the. same  range;  the  Tiger  is  limited  to  Asia;  the 

^  Wallace,  The  Geogrpuphicobl  Distribution  of  Animals^  1876.  Heilprin,  The 
Distribution  of  Animals,  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  1887.  Beddard,  A  Text-book 
of  Zoogeography,  Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals,  1896.  Lydekker,  Geographic 
ml  History  of  Mammals,  Cambridge  Geographical  Series,  1896.'  W.  L.  and  P.  L. 
Sclater,  The  Geography  of  Mammals,  Kegan  Paul  and  Co*  1899. 
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J aguar  to  America,  and  so  forth.  The  entire  expanse  of  country 
which  is  inhabited  by  an  animal  is  called  its  area  of  distribution. 
Such  areas  are  larger  or  smaller.  The  Lion  ranges  over  the  whole 
of  Africa,  a  small  part  of  India,  and  some  neighbouring  countries ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Insectivore  Solenodon  is  limited  to  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  a  separate  species  to  each.  Among  other  groups  of 
animals  are  instances  of  an  even  more  restricted  range.  There 
are  humming-birds  confined  to  the  slopes  of  a  single  mountain, 
and  fishes  limited  in  their  range  to  a  single  small  lake. 

A  species  may  be  found  everywhere  within  the  area  of  its 
distribution,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  number  of  limited  tracts 
within  that  area.  In  this  case  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  stations." 
In  such  cases  the  species  in  question  is  generally  suited  to  some 
particular  kind  of  environment.  Thus  the  Otter  and  other 
aquatic  mammals  will  only  be  found  where  there  is  water  y  and 
intervening  tracts  of  waterless  country  will  contain  no  Otters. 
Goats  and  Chamois  live  only  upon  mountains ;  the  intervening 
plains  are  destitute  of  them.  This  discontinuity  of  distribution 
within  the  area  is  very  general.  But  a  discontinuity  of  area  is 
also  seen— not  so  commonly  however ;  and,  indeed,  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  genus  and  not  of  a  species.  Thus  the 
Tapir  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  on  the  one  hand  and  in  South 
and  Central  America  on  the  other,  being  absent  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  tracts. 

It  is  clear  that  tracts  of  country  eminently  suitable  for  the 
housing  of  a  particular  mammal  do  not  always  possess  that  kind, 
or  even  an  allied  form.  Africa,  for  example,  possesses  no  arboreal 
^teaters  ;  there  are  no  Anteaters  at  all  (of  the  order  Edentata) 
in  Australia,  though  there  are  plenty  of  ants  for  them  to  feed  upon, 
and  tropical  conditions  of  climate  prevail.  But  as  in  these  cases 
the  inference  may  be  denied  on  the  grounds  that  no  experiments 
exist  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  assertion,  the  matter  may  be 
better  emphasised  by  such  cases  as  the  introduction  of  the  Babbit 
into  Australia,  and  various  mammals,  such  as  Goats,  into  oceanic 
islands.  The  plague  caused  by  the  former  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
But  although  climate  and  conditions  and  animal  inhabitants  do 
not  march  accurately  together,  there  is  certainly  some  conne.xion 
between  temperature  and  the  range  of  animals.  Mr.  Lydekkei- 
writes  on  this  point  as  follows  :  “  The  llama-like  animals,  re¬ 
spectively  known  as  vicunas  and  guanacos,  are  met  witb  in 
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company  on  the  highlands  of  the  Cordillera  in  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
but  as  we  go  farther  south  the  latter  are  found  on  the  plains  of 
southern  Argentina  and  Patagonia,  as  well  as  on  the  island  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  at  the  sea  level  Here  then  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  temperature  and 
station ;  the  guanaco  being  an  animal  which  can  only  live  in 
cold  or  temperate  climates,  finds  suitable  conditions  for  its 
existence  in  tropical  latitudes  solely  at  a  height  of  so  many 
thousands  of  feet,  although  farther  south  it  is  able  to  thrive  at 
the  sea  level”  This,  however,  cannot  be  pushed  too  far — the 
world  cannot  be  mapped  out  into  areas  bounded  by  parallels  of 
temperature  as  was  once  attempted — since  there  are  plenty  of 
cases  like  that  of  the  Tiger,  which  is  as  much  at  home  in  a 
tropical  jungle  as  on  the  icy  plains  of  Northern  Asia. 

Seeing  that  there  are  in  many  cases  no  climatic  barriers  to 
the  spreading  of  a  given  race  of  animals  over  a  larger  area  of 
distribution  than  it  actually  occupies,  it  becomes  important  to 
inquire  why  there  are  so  many  cases  of  restriction  in  range. 

It  is  possible  to  see,  at  any  rate,  three  causes  which  are 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  such  cases.  In  the  first  place, 
a  given  species  of  animal  must  have  originated  at  a  certain  spot ; 
its  multiplication  in  individuals  must  always  be  a  slow  matter, 
since  enemies,  and  untoward  events  generally,  would  conspire 
to  check  the  natural  multiplication  by  geometrical  progression. 
A  long  time  might  therefore  elapse  before  the  species  greatly 
extended  its  range.  A  restricted  distribution  may  therefore, 
in  some  cases,  mean  a  modern  race.  In  the  second  place, 
there  are  definite  physical  barriers  which  check  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  species.  The  terrestrial  Mammalia  cannot  cross  wide 
arms  of  the  sea ;  that  they  can  and  do  swim  for  considerable 
distances  has  been  proved  in  several  instances ;  but,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  purely  terrestrial  mam¬ 
mal  would  voluntarily  swim  out  into  an  unknown  sea.  And 
then  if  it  did,  and  successfully  reached  the  opposite  side, 
nothing  would  happen  unless  it  were  a  pregnant  female ;  or,  if 
not  pregnant,  till  a  male  swam  very  soon  afterwards  in  exactly  the 
same  direction.  Many  travellers  have  told  of  floating  islands, 
formed  of  torn-up  trees  and  brushwood,  which  have  been  seen 
at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  with  animal  passengers  upon  them. 
These  are,  however,  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  currents  and  storms. 
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that  hut  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  as  a  means  of 
transit ;  besides,  here  again,  two  individuals,  or  a  pregnant  female, 
would  be  required  to  effect  a  settlement  on  a  foreign  shora 
The  existence  of  oceanic  islands  is  often  urged  as  a  proof  of  this 
inability  to  cross  tracts  of  sea ;  even  those  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  near  an  extensive  continent,  such  as,  for  example, 
Fernando  hToronha  in  the  Atlantic,  are  destitute  of  mammals 
(except,  indeed,  the  ubiquitous  Mouse,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  carried  there,  often  in  company  with  the  equally  widely- 
spread  Eat,  in  ships).  This  argument,  however,  is  not  so  conclusive 
as  might  appear ;  it  doubtless  is  in  the  case  of  far-distant  islands. 
But  the  size  of  the  islands  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  For 
there  are  islands,  such  as  the  Galapagos,  or,  to  take  a  less  con¬ 
tested  instance,  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Malagasy  Archipelago, 
undoubtedly  continental,  which  have  an  exceedingly  reduced 
number  of  mammals.  An  area  of  a  certain  size  seems  to  be  a 
necessity. 

The  converse  of  this  is  in  many  cases  easy  to  show,  that  is, 
the  wide  range  of  animals  when  there  are  no  marine  barriers  to 
stop  their  spreading.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist 
and  surgeon  (not  often  quoted,  however,  as  an  authority  upon 
geographical  distribution),  observes :  ''  It  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  natural  history  of  animals  to  find  most  of  the 
northern  animals  the  same  both  on  the  continent  of  America  and 
what  is  called  the  Old  World,  while  those  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  both  continents  are  not  so.  Thus  we  find  the  bear,  fox,  wolf, 
elk,  reindeer,  ptarmigan,  etc.,  in  the  northern  parts  of  both.  .  .  . 
The  reason  why  the  same  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
parts  is  the  nearness  of  the  two  continents.  They  are  so  near 
as  to  be  within  the  power  of  accident  to  bring  the  animals, 
especially  the  large  ones,  from  one  continent  to  the  other  either 
on  the  ice  or  even  by  water.  But  the  continents  diverging  from 
each  other  southward,  so  as  to  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  each  other  even  beyond  the  flight  of  birds,  is  the  reason 
why  the  quadrupeds  are  not  the  same.” 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  ocean  is  the  most  in¬ 
superable  of  all  barriers  to  the  dispersal  of  mammals.  In  a  less 
degree  mountain  ranges  and  deserts  are  also  barriers.  The 
Desert  of  Sahara  is  a  striking  instance  to  the  point ;  it  separates 
two  exceedingly  different  faunas. 
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A  third  cause  of  more  or  less  limited  range  is  the  barrier 
due  to  competition.  If  the  ground  is  already  taken  up,  there  is 
no  room  for  new  immigrants.  There  is  obviously  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  Antelopes  or  Deer  that  can  graze  upon  a  given  tract 
of  grassy  plain.  These  two  groups  of  Ungulates  illustrate  the 
matter  weU:  the  Antelopes  are  African  and  Indian,  especially 
the  former,  while  Africa  has  no  Deer  at  all;  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  plenty  of  Deer  but  no  Antelopes,  save  the 
Drong-hom.  The  more  nearly  akin  the  two  species  or  groups 
of  species  are,  the  fiercer  will  be  the  competition ;  for  a  near 
kinship  wiU  at  least  often  imply  similar  habits,  the  need  for 
similar  food,  and  other  likenesses  which  will  prevent  both  from 
successfully  occupying  the  same  tract  of  country.  The  remark¬ 
able  fauna  of  Australia  is  believed  to  afford  an  example  of  this. 
In  that-  country  the  prevalent  inhabitants  are  the  Marsupials. 
The  Monotremes  are  found  there  also,  and  nowhere  else  save  in 
New  G-uinea  and  Tasmania.  The  remaining  mammals  are  in¬ 
conspicuous;  they  embrace  a  few  Eodents  and  Bats,  and  the 
doubtfully  indigenous  Dingo -dog.  Now  the  Marsupials  are 
fitted  to  every  variety  of  life.  We  have  the  grazing  Kangaroos 
and  Wallabies,  the  burrowing  Wombats,  the  arboreal  Phalangers, 
and  the  carnivorous  Dasyures.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  an 
unquestioned  fact  that  the  Marsupials  are  an  older  race  than 
are  the  existing  Eutherian  mammals ;  they  were  the  dominant 
mammals  during  the  Secondary  epoch.  At  that  time  they  were 
more  widely  distributed  than  at  present.  In  most  parts  of  the 
world  they  are  now  absent,  since  they  have  been  successfully 
ousted  by  the  more  highly  organised  groups  of  Eutheria.  But  at 
that  period,  when  the  higher  Eutheria  were  in  the  ascendant, 
Australia  and  the  islands  to  the  north  became  cut  off  from  Asia, 
and  thus  became  freed  from  inroads  of  Eutheria,  which  were 
partly  prevented  by  the  physical  barrier  of  the  sea  from  effect¬ 
ing  a  settlement,  and  partly  perhaps  prevented  owing  to  the 
ground  being  already  taken  up  by  the  Marsupials.  Likeness 
of  habit  gave  the  older  inhabitants  victory  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  general  statements  that  have  been  here  made  are  in 
a«^rd  with  current  opinion  upon  the  factors  of  geographical 
distribution.  But  the  past  range  of  animals  appears  to  be 
less  consonant  with  the  received  views.  In  the  Tertiary 
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period,  groups  of  animals  had  often  a  far  wider  range  than 
at  present.  To-day  the  Ehinoceroses  are  limited  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  to  (juite  limited  parts  of  the  former  continent. 
In  the  past,  these  animals  were  abundant  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  Wild  Horses  now  have  a  range  which  is  not 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Ehinoceroses,  save  that  they 
extend  into  the  more  northern  regions  of  Asia.  Their  remains 
are  abundant  both  in  North  and  South  America.  The  Hippo¬ 
potamus,  now  confined  to  Africa,  once  ranged  over  Europe, 
Madagascar,  and  India.  There  were  plenty  of  American  and 
European  Lemurs.  Elephants  were  nearly  world-wide  in  their 
range ;  and,  in  short,  restricted  distribution  seems  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  characteristic  of  animals  of  the  present  day. 

These  statements,  however,  though  perfectly  true,  must  not 
lead  to  erroneous  inferences.  It  is  rather  impressed  upon  the 
reader,  in  books  which  contain  sections  dealing  with  geographical 
distribution,  that  animals  on  the  whole  occupy  more  restricted 
areas  at  present  than  in  the  past.  There  are,  however,  plenty 
of  examples  of  groups  of  extinct  creatures  which  had,  so  far  as 
we  know,  quite  a  restricted  range.  Thus  the  Toxodonts  were 
purely  South  American,  as  were  the  G-lyptodonts  and  some  other 
forms.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cervidae  of  to-day  are  as 
widely,  if  not  more  widely,  distributed  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  Hares  and  Eabbits  are  now  nearly  universal  in  range ;  the 
Cats  almost  so.  We  meet  with  Bovidae,  even  excluding  the  Sheep 
and  Goats,  in  aH  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  excluding  only 
South  America  and,  of  course,  Australia.  The  Camelidae  are  still 
common  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 

During  certain  periods  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  it  is  true  that 
there  was  more  similarity  between  Europe  and  North  America 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  would  have  been  quite  necessary  to 
unite  both  into  a  Holarctic  area,  such  as  is  now  insisted  upon  by 
many;  but  the  reasons  for  this  union  would  then  have  been 
stronger.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  closer  resemblances  were 
due  to  the  larger  number  of  families  of  animals  which  existed 
then  than  now;  these  have  decayed  away  from  both  continents, 
and  allowed  the  unUkenesses  between  the  mammalian  fauna  of 
both  to  become  evident.  But  the  likenesses  which  still  sur¬ 
vive  have  led  many  to  associate  the  two  regions  closely  together. 

So  far  as  the  history  of  a  genus  or  family  or  larger  division 
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can  be  traced,  it  results  as  a  conclusion  that  from  a  given  area  of 
origin  the  group  in  question  migrated  in  all  directions  where 
possible  to  a  varying  degree;  it  then  died  out  in  intervening 
tracts,  or  was  left  only  in  a  certain  part  of  its  former  and  more 

extensive  area  of  range. 

Zoological  Regions. — Seeing  that  each  species  of  animal  has 
Its  own  definite  range,  it  is  clear  that  the  earth’s  surface  can  be 
apportioned  into  divisions  which  are  characterised  by  their 
animal  inhabitants.  We  shall  divide  the  earth  into  realms 
which  are  the  largest  divisions;  then  into  regions;  and 
finally  into  subregions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
various  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  of  different  ages 
geologically  speaking,  and  have  therefore  had  less  or  more  time’ 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  settle  down  into  their  present  distribution’ 
and  that  different  animals  differ  greatly  in  their  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication,  their  power  of  migration,  and  their  susceptibility 
to  the  effectiveness  of  various  natural  and  other  barriers  to 
distribution.  It  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  divide  the 
world  into  realms  and  regions  which  shall  express  the  facts  of 
distribution  of  the^  entire  animal  kingdom.  Such  divisions, 
which  are  common  in  text-books  of  zoology  having  but  a  sTnal] 
section  devoted  to  zoogeography,  are  at  best  mere  approximations 
and  averages ;  no  good  is  gained  by  taking  such  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  matter,  as  the  essential  object  of  subdividing 
the  earth’s  surface  is  thereby  lost  sight  of.  The  zoogeographical 
division  of  the  earth  which  will  be  adopted  here  is  that  origin¬ 
ally  recommended  by  Dr.  Blanford,  and  now  accepted  by  a 
number  of  authorities.  There  are  three  “  realms,”  to  which  a 
fourth  may  perhaps  be  added— -though  on  negative  grounds,  and 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  mammals  have  not  gained  access.  The  realms  are  again 
^visible  into  regions,  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  regions  may  be  again  separated  into  more  or  less  distinct 
subregions  or  provinces.  The  three  primary  divisions  or  realms 
which  contam  mammals  are  the  Notogaean,  including  Australia 
and  certam  mlands  to  the  north  of  it;  the  Neogaean,  or  the 
outh  American  continent  and  Central  America;  the  Arcto- 
ga^  includmg  the  continents  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia 

West  Indies,  East  Indies  (exclusive  of  those  which  faU  within 
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the  realm  of  Notogaea),  and  Madagascar ;  and  finaEj,  the  realm 
of  Antarctogaea  or  Atheriogaea,  which  embraces  New  Zealand, 
the  Antarctic  continent,  and  a  series  of  islands  such  as  South 
Georgia  and  Kerguelen,  and  possibly  eyen  the  extreme  south  of 
Patagonia.  This  latter  quarter  of  the  globe  will  need  no  further 
reference,  as  it  has  no  truly  indigenous  terrestrial  mammalian 
inhabitants.  We  cannot  include  the  Bats  in  this  statement,  as 
their  distribution  is  due  to  different  powers  of  extending  their 
range,  and  to  different  barriers  from  those  which  govern  the 
range  of  other  groups  of  mammals. 

(1)  Notogaea.^  This,  realm  is  characterised  by  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Monotremes ; — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  Mammalia  is  absolutely  restricted  to 
this  area.  It  contains,  moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Marsupials.  Further,  the  realm  of  Notogaea  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  higher  mammals,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  Eodents.  (The  Bats  are  ignored 
for  the  reasons  stated,  and  the  Dingo  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
importation.)  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  is  a  very  distinctly- 
marked  area  of  the  earth's  surface. 

(2)  Neogaea.  The  continent  of  South  America  has  no 
Monotremes  and  only  a  few  Marsupials,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Caenolestes,  belong  to  the  Polyprotodont  division  of 
that  order,  and  to  a  peculiar  family,  Didelphyidae.  The  recent 
discovery  of  other  fossil  Marsupials,  however,  to  some  extent 
favours  Huxley's  view  that  Neogaea  and  Notogaea  form  one 
realm  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Besides  this, 
Neogaea  possesses  the  Edentata,  which  are  found  nowhere  else ; — - 
that  is,  the  division  of  the  Edentata  to  which  the  name  is 
now  restricted  by  some  authorities.  It  is  also  characterised  by 
the  nearly  entire  absence  of  the  important  order  of  Insectivora ; 
and,  as  minor  marks  of  distinction,  by  the  absence  of  Antelopes, 
Oxen  and  Sheep,  of  the  Ichneumon  tribe,  of  Horses,  and  of  Lemurs. 
It  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Hapalidae  and  Cebidae, 
and  of  several  families  of  Eodents. 

(3)  Arctogaea.  This  vast  realm  is  clearly  capable  of  sub¬ 
division  into  four  regions,  which  will  be  considered  in  detail 
later.  In  the  meantime  the  points  of  likeness  between  these  sub¬ 
divisions  is  more  marked  than  are  either  the  resemblances  or  the 

^  This  term  ia  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  ;  cf.  voL  viil  p.  74. 
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differences  of  any  one  of  them  to  either  of  the  two  realms  whiVE 
have  juet  been  defined.  The  two  realms  that  have  been  dielt  d 
retain  their  distinctness  from  each  other  and  from  ArctoZ  for 
a  considerable  way  back  into  the  Tertiary  period.  It  ig  not  untU 
we  reach  very  early  Tertiary  times  that  Edentates  are  met  S 

s“ttM  thtr^rr  absolutely 

«i  I  really  the  forerunners  of  the 

^maddlos  Sloths  etc.  Nor  do  we  find  Marsupials  in  Europe 
until  far  b^k  in  time,  and  at  a  corresponding  period  in  North 
America.  Indeed  the  fauna  of  South  inerical  late  TeSSv 
times  was  even  more  distinct  than  it  is  now;  for  then  we  had 

Td  o'tW  fo  'Tr  Glyptodonts,  MacrauckenS 

“  AustraHa  there  were  still  Marsupials' 
In  la  e  Tertiary  times  Europe  and  India  were  by  no  Ss 
so  distmct  fiom  Africa  as  they  are  to-day  North  Jmeri™ 

out  kte?  ?h.  -U  be  p™ed 

E]!nh!  f  dT  substantial  agreements^  The 

Elephants,  Ehmoceroses,  Giraffe,  Hippopotamus,  are 

now  distmctively  African  or  Indian  animals;  but  aU  t'heL 

ccurred  in  Europe  during  quite  recent  times.  Avcaow  indeefi 
BOW  confined  to  Africa,  is  thought  to  have  had  rEur^in 
Lfon^  occurrence  in  caves  there  The  Hyaena  and^ the 

Lion,  certain  members  of  the  Horse  tribe.  Apes,  and  other 
mmals,  were  also  but  are  not  now  European. 

i-h«  w-  Oriental  region  generally,  once  possessed 

f ^  Chimpanzee,  Gfoaffidae,\e  aS^ 
aS  and  Orias,  which  are  now  purely 

the  SaAir^"*-  the  Ethiopian  region 

the  Anthropoid  Apes,  the  Lemurs,  Tra- 
Indial  S\Jr  I>oreatJi&r%wm  is  also  known  frc«a  fossils  in 

fedia),  Syaena  tho  Cheetah,  Elephant,  Ehinoceros,  and  the 

-bich  is  now 

othem  sir  r  T  though  present  in  the 

Europe  Tbo  T  ^bcj  occurred  in  past  times  in 

laft  ^  4.-  Tapir  of  India  is  known  fossil  in  Europe  and  the 

AiT  iSZnh  “  “  'iistmct.  It  hac  „„ 

PCS,  JUephante,  Ehmoceroses,  Tapirs,  Old  World  Mentates  (EBb- 
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dientia),  Viverridae,  Horses,  or  Antelopes,  excepting  Antilocapra, 
a  type  of  a  separate  division  of  Bovidae.  But  since  several  of 
these  groups  Lave  been  represented  in  recent  times,  no  primary 
line  of  division  can  be  profitably  drawn. 

Arcto^ea  as  a  whole  may  be  characterised  by  both  negative 
and  positive  characters.  As  negative  features  may  be  mentioned ; 

the  entire  absence  of  Edentates  {Necrodasypus  of  Pilhol  is 
rather  doubtful,  see  p.  164,  n.),  though  a  few  crept  up  into  the 
Nearetic  r^ion  from  ITeogaea  during  past  times ;  and  of  Hapalidae, 
Cebidae,  and  Marsupials,  except  an  Opossum  in  North  ATnATTVfl 
This  realm  has,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  lemurs,  all  the 
Insectivores  with  the  exception  of  the  West  Indian  Solenodon, 
aU  the  Proboscidea,  Ehinoceroses,  Horses,  Deer,  Antelopes,  the  last 
group  including  the  Oxen  and  a  variety  of  other  important 
famihea  It  is  in  fact  the  headquarters  of  all  the  Eutheria  with 
the  exception  of  the  Edentata  and  Marsupials. 

The  subdivisions  of  this  realm  have  been  variously  effected. 
The  classical  subdivisions  are  of  course  those  of  Mr.  Sclater,  who 
would  recognise  (1)  the  Nearetic,  North  America ;  (2)  the  Palae- 
arctic,  including  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  Japan;  (3)  the 
Oriental,  including  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  far  east  as  the  Australian  region ; 
and  (4)  the  Ethiopian,  i.e.  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar.  Some 
would  alter  this  by  uniting  America  and  the  north  of  the  Old 
World  into  a  Holarctic  region,  separating  off  the  southern  parts 
of  the  North  American  continent  into  a  Sonoran  region.  To 
some,  the  claims  of  Madagascar  to  form  a  separate  region  are 
convincing.  To  distinguish  the  boundaries  of  the  several  regions 
is  a  difficult  task ;  they  dovetail  into  each  other  on  the  frontiers 
with  the  complex  curves  of  a  puzzle-map.  The  difficulty  has 
been  grappled  with  by  the  suggestion  of  intermediate  transitional 
areas;  but  this  proceeding  really  doubles  the  difficulty,  for  there 
are  then  two  frontiers  to  delimit  in  each  case  instead  of 
only  one.  The  animal  inhabitants  must  be  expected  to  mingle 
somewhat  at  the  lines  of  junction  of  one  region  with  another. 

The  Sonoran  region  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  great  claims 
to  recognition.  It  shows  a  mingling  of  southern  with  northern 
forms  exactly  as  might  be  expected.  An  Armadillo  and  Diddphys 
have,  as  it  is  believed,  invaded  it  from  the  Neogaeic  realm ;  it 
possesses  also  the  South  American  genera,  Dicotyles,  Ndsua,  Cone- 
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fatm,  Sigyrwdon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sonoran  genera  AntUo^ 
cajpra,  Gynomys,  Procyon,  and  the  Insectivora  Blarina  and  Scapanus 
extend  further  north.  Peculiar  to  this  region  are  only  six  wenera 
of  Eodents,  which  seems  an  insufibcient  reason  for  raising  the 
Sonoran  province  to  the  dignity  of  a  region.  Considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  numbers  of  peculiar  forms,  the  Thibetan  subregion 
has  more  claims  to  distinction  as  a  region ;  for  confined  to  that  area 
we  have  the  genera  NectogaU,  Adurogus,  Eupdamrus,  Pantholovs 
Budorcas;  while  by  sHghtly  extending  its  limits,  a  number  of 
other  pecuhar  forms  might  be  added.  Madagascar  has  distinctly 
more  claims  to  regional  division.  Absolutely  confined  to  it  are 
eleven  of  the  seventeen  existing  genera  of  Lemurs,  the  family 
Oentetidae  among  the  Insectivora,  which  contains  seven  genera 
and  another  recently  discovered  and  peculiar  genus.  Geogale;  it 
has  SIX  peculiar  genera  of  Viverridae ;  it  has  five  peculiar  genera 
u  addition  to  this  it  is  negatively  characterised 

by  the  absence  of  the  following  typical  African  animals,  Pelidae 
Proboscidea,  Ehinocerotidae,  Equidae,  Monkeys,  etc.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  avoid  aUowing  the  rank  of  a  region  to  this 
part  of  the  world. 


In  separating  the  Nearctic  from  the  Palaearctic  region,  stress 
must  be  laid  rather  upon  the  absence  of  Asiatic  and  European  forms 
from  North  America  than  upon  the  existence  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  New  World  of  many  peculiar  forms.  Peculiar  to  the  Nearctic 
are  the  Goat  genus  Hcuploeeros,  the  Eodents  Erethizon,  Zapus  and 
the  family  Haplodontidae.  The  Mole  genus  Condylura  is  also 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  New  World.  Even  so  it  has  mora 
peculiar  forma  than  the  Sonoran.  If  we  add  to  this  the  absence 
ot  Horses,  Antelopes  except  Antilocapra,  Pigs,  Hyaenas,  etc.,  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  retaining  this  division.  It  must  be 
agreed,  however,  that  it  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  Eurasian 
district  than  the  latter  does  to  the  Oriental. 

The  Oriental  region  has  many  characteristic  animals.  It  has 

among  the  Anthropoid  Apes  the  Oranp  and  Gibbons;  ofOldWorld 

Apes  It  has  confined  to  its  own  area  the  genera  Semnopithecus 
md  Nmcdts.  Of  Lemurs  there  are  Loris  and  Nycticehus,  and 
^am^,  representing  a  family  of  that  order,  or  even  a  sub-order. 
The  (^l^pithecidae  are  entirely  Malayan.  There  are  many 
Eodent,  Carnivorous,  and  Insectivorous  genera;  the  Ehinoceroses 
and  the  Elephant  of  this  region  differ  from  those  of  Africa. 
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Tragulm  concludes  a  sample  from  a  very  rich  list  of  peculiar 
forms. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  also  its  Anthropoids;  the  Gorilla  and 
the  Chimpanzee;  but  they  belong  to  genera  or  a  genus  different 
from  those  which  include  the  Oriental  forms.  There  are  five 
peculiar  genera  of  Cercopithecidae.  The  Lemurs  restricted  to 
this  region  are  Galago,  Perodicticus  and  Arctocebus.  The  peculiar 
Insectivorous  families  Macroscelidae  and  Chrysochloridae  are 
only  found  here,  besides  many  other  peculiar  genera.  Africa  is 
especially  the  home  of  Antelopes,  and  the  Giraffe  is  not  found 
now  outside  its  borders.  The  Elephant  and  the  Ehinoceroses  are 
of  different  species  from  those  of  India.  There  are  many  peculiar 
Eodents  and  Ungulates. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  POSSIBLE  POBEBTOHEES  OF  THE  MAivnirAT,T^ 

The  relationship  of  Mammals  to  Vertebrates  lying  below  them 

With  many  attempted  solutiona  To  enter  into  tL^  7  ' 

questioa  in  detaU  would  inTolve  a  great  deal  of  useless  sta'^ 

1,  /  perhaps  be  stiflficient  if  we  reflect  here 

the  current  view  most  in  vogue  at  the  nreseiiif-  4p  fKof  u*  -u 

would  refer  the  Mammalia  to  reptiles  belonging  to'  thfeitt 
Pernnan  and  Triassie  group  of  the  TheroirJhT  (at 
Momodontua).  The*  have  been  explored  ht.lv  to  Tvlrv  W 
extent  and  ehiefiy  by  Professor  Seehyi  The  JHlS 

“Hr 

‘Ttcrr 

sM^  “^r***®  qmuirate  oTihe 

5-HSrS 

-  a-sr-  r,Tri:;-i-s 

^  A  series  of  papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans  for  IRSS  ob  -ar  i.-  i. 
by  Professor  Osborn  was  published  in  tlio"  j  •  "  ’  ®  useful  abstract 

also  Oanbr.  Nai.  Hist.  vib  W^  p  so^  1898,  p.  309 ;  see 
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ground  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  among  the  Theromorpha 
four  distinct  types  of  reptiles  are  included,  which  are  considered 
to  form  four  orders,  i.e.  the  Pareiasauri,  the  Theriodontia,  the 
Anomodontia  (Dicynodontia),  and  the  Placodontia. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  includes  what  seem  to  be  basal 
forms.  These  reptiles  show  numerous  points  of  likeness  to  the 
Amphibian  Labyrinthodonts.^  On  the  other  hand  the  third  divi¬ 
sion,  that  of  the  Dicynodontia,  are  highly -specialised  Thero¬ 
morpha,  from  which  no  further  evolution  would  appear  to  have 
been  possible.  Thus  the  dentition  was  either  completely  lost, 
or  reduced  to  tusks  as  in  Dicynodon.  We  need  not  therefore 
concern  ourselves  in  the  present  volume  with  these  Anomo- 
donts.  It  is  with  the  Theriodonts  that  our  business  lies. 
The  very  name,  be  it  observed,  is  aptly  chosen  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  be  explained  here;  but  it  is  not  only  in  the  teeth 
that  these  reptiles  show  likenesses  to  the  Theria  or  Mammals, 
but  in  almost  every  feature  of  their  organisation.  Unlike  other 
reptiles,  the  Theromorpha  in  general  were  lifted  comparatively 
high  above  the  ground  on  legs  of  fair  length  and  of  mam¬ 
malian  relationship  in  the  position  of  the  segments  of  the 
limbs.  The  typical  reptile  grovels  upon  the  earth  with  legs 
sprawling  out,  as  indeed  the  very  name  suggests.  One  bar  to 
the  Theriodonts  being  on  the  direct  line  of  mammalian  ancestry 
has  been  urged  as  a  preliminary  difficulty,  and  that  is  their 
large  size.  The  earliest  undoubted  mammals  were  small 
creatures,  comparable  to  a  Eat  or  a  Mouse  in  size ;  whereas  a  good- 
sized  Bear  or  a  Wolf  is  a  better  standard  of  size  for  some  of  the 
best-known  genera  of  Theriodonts.  It  has,  however,  been  quite 
permissibly  suggested  that  living  in  company  with  these  large 
Theriodonts  were  less  obtrusive  genera,  from  which  the  mammals 
might  have  sprung.  It  is  so  familiar  a  fact  that  a  given  group 
of  animals  generally  contains  giants,  dwarfs,  and  members  of 
intermediate  size,  that  this  suggestion  may  almost  be  accepted 
as  a  fact.  It  need  at  least  present  no  difficulties  to  us  in  our 
comparisons. 

The  most  salient  "mammalian’’  feature  of  the  Theriodonts 
is  the  heterodonty  of  the  teeth,  the  pattern  of  the  "  molars,”  and 
the  limited  number  which  constitute  the  series.  The  fact,  too, 
that  they  are  limited  to  the  dentary  bones  below  and  to  the 

^  Of.  vol.  viii.  p.  82. 
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maxillae  and  the  premaxiUae  above,  is  a  sine  qua  non  for 
mammahan  comparison.  In  the  more  basal  Theromorpha  the 
teeth  are  not  so  limited  in  position.  Knally,  to  complete  Jhe 
remarkable  mammalian  resemblance  of  the  teeth  of  these  reptiles 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  Tritylodon  and  Diademodon  the 
ropts  of  the  molars,  as  we  may  fairly  term  them,  though  not 
actually  divided  after  the  mammalian  fashion,  were  deeply 

^  suggests  an  incipient  division  ora 

fusion  of  two  distinct  roots.  Some  of  these  facts  of  structure 
may  now  be  considered  in  further  detail  As  to  the  incisors 
and  canines,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  numbers  of  the  former 
and  the  shape  of  the  latter,  are  in  perfect  consonance  with  a 
derivation  of  the  Mammalia  from  this  group.  The  molar  seric" 
can  be  ^i^^ed  into  premolars  and  molars,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
regards  their  shape ;  for  the  anterior  teeth  are  often  smaller  and 
less  comphcated  than  those  which  follow,  as  is  often  the  case  with 

in  “  “amnials.  The  molar  series  also  consist  of  teeth 

n  close  apposition  to  each  other  and  separated  from  the  canines 

fect^  thM  r  1  ^  mammalian  teeth.  The 

tact  that  in  the  reptile  Oynognatims  and  the  mammal  Myr- 

mecoUus  there  are  nine  of  these  molar  teeth  in  each  half  of  each 

it  is  desirable  to  dwell 

SJ^h  br«  r  ™  Theriodontia  than  in  that 

when  tbA  mentioned,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  significance 

hen  the  ancestry  of  the  mammals  is  under  consideration. 

he  most  interesting  fact  about  the  molar  series  in  the 

oe^r  m  the  mammals.  Gynognathus  and  other  genera  have 

2““‘  ■>'  »■“  ^ 
in  cfti+ai'n  .  T  y  teeth  are  triconodont  as 

bV  tb!  v  ^  state  of  afiairs  which  is  believed 

br  the  “tritubercuHsts  ”  (see  p.  66)  to  have  preceded  the 

esp^X  “multitubercular  ”  teeth, 

SSi  fP  f Tritylodon,  where  they  exactly 
Sdl  M  t  fi  Multituberculata,  and  whose  structure 

tha^  eroL  Vf  Tntylodon  among  the  mammals  of 

of  this  fL-l  mainmalian  nature 

tL  multtn^r^  remain  several  other  Theriodontia  in  which 
the  multitubercuhsm  is  well  marked.  It  is  so  in  Trirhaohodon 
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and  in  Diademodon  for  instance.  This  incidentally  lends  some 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  Mammalia  have  been  evolved  from 
two  sources,  a  way  of  looking  at  the  origin  of  the  group  that 
wiU  coincide  with  the  views  of  some  authors  like  the  late  Dr. 
Mivart,  and  will  at  the  same  time  reconcile  the  trituberculists 
and  the  multituberculists.  For  we  should  then  assume  that 
the  Eutheria  and  Triconodontia  had  originated  from  some  such 
form  as  Oynognafhiis;  and  the  Multituberculata  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  Monotremes  from  some  form  like  DiadeTiiodon.  It  is  not 
of  great  use  to  point  out  that  Diademodon  is  really  of  the  tri- 
tuberculate  pattern,  because  in  its  molars,  though  multituberculate, 
the  trituberculate  main  cones  can  be  recognised ;  for  that  state 
of  affairs  could  just  as  well  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
reduction  from  the  multituberculate  type.  The  skull  of  these- 
Theriodonts  shows  some  well-marked  approximations  to  the 
mammalian  type.  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  commencing 
consolidation  and  reduction  of  the  individual  bones,  which  is  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  mammaUan  skull  as  opposed  to  the 
skull  of  lower  vertebrates.  In  Gynognathus  the  postorbital  is 
fused  with  the  jugal,  and  the  supratemporal  with  the  squamosal, 
forming  apparently  one  bone.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  splenial  is 
often  reduced  to  the  thmness  of  paper,  thus  indicating  a  com¬ 
mencing  disappearance.  In  many  Theromorpha  the  squamosal 
shares  largely  m  the  formation  of  the  articular  facet  for  the 
lower  jaw,  obviously  an  important  mammalian  characteristic ; 
this  is  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  the  quadrate,  which 
latter  bone,  moreover,  acquires  in  certain  particulars  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mammalian  malleus,  with  which  it  is,  according 
to  many,  homologous.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  dealt 
with  on  page  26.  A  very  pronounced  likeness  to  the  mam¬ 
malian  skull  is  that  there  are  two  occipital  condyles.  That 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  further  development  of 
a  tripartite  condyle  such  as  occurs  in  tortoises,  and  that  by 
the  supprmion  of  the  basi- occipital  part,  does  not  affect  the 
re^mblance  to  the  mammalian  skull  ;  in  fact  it  explains  the 
origin  of  two  condyles  from  the  typical  reptilian  single  con¬ 
dyle,  and  disposes  of  the  necessity  for  believing,  with  Huxley 
and  others,  the  Amphibia  to  be  on  the  main  line  of  mam¬ 
malian  evolution  on  account  of  their  two  condyles.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  skull  in  Gynognathus  has  been  com- 
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pared  to  that  “of  Thylacinus  or  Dissacusr  No  one  can  ex¬ 
amine  the  actual  sketches  of  the  skull  of  that  Theriodont 
without  endorsing  that  opinion.  As  a  curious  detailed  point 
of  likeness  to  certain  Mammalia  may  be  mentioned  “a  small 
descending  process  of  the  malar  bone,  which  may  be  a  diminu¬ 
tive  representative  of  the  descending  element  of  the  malar 
seen  in  Motherium,  Mtotherimn,  Diprotodon,  Macropus,  certain 
Edentata,  such  as  Glyptodon,  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Bradypus, 
but  unparalleled  so  far  as  I  am  aware  in  fossil  reptiles.”  (Osborn.) 
The  zoologist  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  significance 
of  small  details  of  similarity,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  due  in  any 
way  to  surrounding  conditions  of  life,  and  thus  referable  to  mere 
convergence,  like  the  fish-like  form  of  Whales  and  Seals. 

The  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Theriodontia  is  by  no  means 
so  well  known  as  the  skull  and  teeth.  But  from  what  is  known, 
other  mammalian  characters  can  be  pointed  out.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  mammaHan  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  scapula 
of  Gynognathus.  It  is  in  this  creature  somewhat  narrow  and 
elongated ;  but  it  has  a  well-marked  spine,  ending  in  a  hooked 
acromion.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  in  support,  so  far,  of  the 
diphyletic  origin  of  mammals,  that  in  the  Monotreme,  as  in 
Whales  indeed,  the  spine  forms  the  anterior  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  coincident  with  it,  there  being  thus  no  prescapula  at 
all  in  the  Monotreme,  and  only  a  trace  of  it  in  certain  Whales.^ 
Whether  the  multituberculate  Tntylodon  or  Diademodon  had 
a  scapula  after  the  Monotreme  pattern  is  not  known ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  scapula  of  the  triconodont  Gynognathus  is  quite  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Eutherian  scapula.  Furthermore,  Professor 
Seeley  is  of  opinion  that  the  coracoid  was  relatively  small,  and 
indeed  smaller  than  the  same  bone  in  Edentates,  and  a  f  ortiori 
than  in  Monotremes.  Another  fact  of  structure  which  points 
also,  possibly,  in  the  direction  of  a  diphyletic  origin  for  the 
Mammalia,  is  the  double-headed  ribs  of  Gynognathus.  As  is  well 
known,  the  ribs  of  the  Monotremata  have  only  the  central  head 
the  capitulum.  ' 

Ae  a  general  mark  of  affinity  with  mammals  the  reduction  of 
the  intercentra  in  Gynognathus  may  be  noted,  and  also  the 
existent  of  a  smaU  though  perfectly  obvious  obturator-foramen 
separatmg  the  pubis  from  the  ischium.  There  are  further  details 
*  It  m»y  be  neoessexy  to  exclude  the  Whales  from  the  comparison. 
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which  tend  in  the  same  direction.  And  we  shall  probably  not 
go  far  wrong  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  if  we 
assign  the  origin  of  the  mammals  to  some  type  which  would  be 
included  in  the  order  Theriodontia  or  at  least  in  the  sub-class 
Theromorpha* 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DAWN  OE  MAMMALIAN  LIFE 

The  animals  that  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  though  show¬ 
ing  certain  unmistakable  likenesses  to  the  mammals,  are  never- 
theless  unquestionably  not  mammals  but  reptiles.  In  the 
Tnassic  strata,  however,  we  first  meet  with  the  remains  of 
undoubted  mammals.  The  Mammalia  first  appeared  upon  the 
earth  in  a  tentative  and  hesitating  way:  they  had  not  cast  off 
many  of  the  characters  of  their  supposed  reptilian  forefathers- 
they  shrank  from  observation  and  destruction  by  their  small  size* 
and  apparently,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  their  teeth  afford  a  clue  bv 
an  omnivorous  diet.  The  world  abounded  at  that  period  in  l4ge 
and  carnivorous  reptiles,  which  may  indeed  have  been  the 
principal  enemies  with  which  the  first  mammals  had  to  cope. 
These  early  mammals  lingered  on  to  so  late  a  period  as  the 
Eoc^e;  but  the  majority  of  the  genera  were  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Cretaceous.  Certain  of  the  primitive  mammalian  forms  have 
^een  referred  to  the  Marsupials,  and  their  resemblances  to  the 
Monotremata  have  also  been  pointed  out.  The  current  view  of 
the  pesent  time,  however,  is  that  they  form  a  special  order, 
which  may  possibly  have  embraced  the  ancestors  of  both 
Marsupials  and  Monotremes ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  explain  in  this 
way  the  combination  of  characters  of  these  two  orders  which  they 
present.  For  this  group  the  name  AUotheria  has  been  proposed 
by  Marsh, and  Multituberculata  by  Cope;  the  latter  term  is  the 
less  smtable,  in  that  the  Monotremata  (Ornithorhyrmhus)  are  also 
multitubCTculate.”  The  group  is  known  in  a  very  imperfect 
asnion.  The  remains  are  but  few  and  fragmentary ;  and  for  the 
most  part  we  have  only  a  few  teeth  to  speculate  upon.  This  is 
natural  enough,  for  the  harder  teeth  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
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have  resisted  the  decay  which  would  more  readily  affect  the 
softer  bones.  ^  Where  there  are  bones  it  is  frequently  the  lower 
jaw  alone  which  has  been  preserved  for  us — a  bone  which  has  also 
been  preserved  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  contemporary  Marsupials. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (from  the  observation  of  dead  dogs 
floating  in  canals)  that  the  lower  jaw  is  occasionally  detached 
from  the  carcase.  It  is  the  most  readily  separable  part  which 
contains  a  skeleton.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  remains  of 
these  early  mammals,  floating  down  some  river  to  the  sea,  may 
have  lost  their  jaws  while  in  the  river,  or  at  furthest  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  sea,  the  rest  of  the  carcase  floating  out  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  being  finally  entombed  in  the  stomach 
of  some  carnivorous  fish,  or  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ocean,  which  has  never  since  seen  the  light. 

The  characters  of  this  group  are  really  more  those  of  the 
Monotremata  than  of  the  Marsupials.  The  undoubted  likeness 
which  their  molar  teeth  show  to  the  temporary  teeth  of  the 
Platypus  have  already  been  commented  upon.  Like  the  Mono- 
tremes  the  Allotheria  appear  to  have  possessed  a  large  and 
independent  coracoid  j  the  evidence  for  this  rests  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  lower  end  of  a  scapula  of  Camptomus,  a  Cretaceous 
genus  from  North  America  upon  which  there  is  a  distinct  facet 
for  the  articulation  of  what  can  have  been  nothing  else  than  a 
coracoid.  On  the  other  hand  they  differ  from  the  Monotremata 
by  the  presence  of  incisor  teeth  which  were  Eodent-like  in  form, 
and  not  very  different  from  those  of  certain  Marsupials.  This 
point  of  difference  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  very  first-rate  im¬ 
portance;  no  one  would  relegate  the  Sloth  and  the  Armadillo  to 
different  orders  on  account  of  their  tooth  differences,  which  are 
about  on  a  par  with  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  It 
seems  indeed  likely  that  it  will  be  ultimately  necessary  to  rub 
out  the  boundary  line  which  now  divides  the  Allotheria  and  the 
Monotremata. 

The  Plagiaulacidae  are  unquestionably  mammals,  and  they 
are  placed  by  most  naturalists  in  this  at  present  uncertain  group 
of  Multituberciilata,  which  will  be  retained  here  in  deference  to 
the  distinguished  authorities  who  have  instituted  the  group, 
though  there  are  but  few  characters  by  which  it  can  be  defined. 
This  family  though  appearing  in  the  Trias,  extends  down  in  time 
to  the  Eocene.  The  type-genus,  that  which  has  given  its  name  to 
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the  family,  is  Flagiaulax.  As  it  is  not  Triassie,  the  consider-., i; 
of  Its  characters  will  be  deferred  until  later,  mrofels  1  “ 
Ehaetic  genus  known  from  rocks  in  Germany  and  England 
but  It  IS,  entirely  based  upon  molar  teeth,  if.  antiqims  has  \  two  ’ 
ooted  molar  of  an  elongated  form  with  a  row  of  tubercles  on  eitlier 
side  of  a  median  groove,  which  traverses  the  long  axis  of  he 
tooth.  To  some  extent  the  teeth  of  the  ancient  form  resemWe 
those  of  OrmthorhyncJms.  Microlestes  has  been  sometimes  spokmr 
of  as  a  Marsupial,  but  Mr.  Tomes  ^  has  found  that  it  does  noj 
_how  one  very  universal  character  of  the  Marsupial  teeth- 
It  has  not  those  continuations  of  the  dentinal  tubes  which 
tmverse  the  enamel  in  aU  Marsupials  that  have  been  examined 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Wombat.  ^  ^ 

remains  of  mammals  in  these  earliest  rocks 

from  tha?wltori"^°f'  accounted  for  in  another  way 

tiom  that  which  has  been  suggested  above.  It  may  be  that  the 

group  Mammalia  was  not  evolved  in  Europe  at  all,  mid  that  the 

stray  remains  whieli  liave  bec.n  found  in  that  continent  rcm-esent 

Jurassic  Period.— Some  of  the  Allo- 

thrioT  described  in  the  last  section  occur  in 

the  rocks  _  of  thm  early  part  of  the  Secondary  epoch.  They  are 
oubtful  in  position,  as  already  stated  ;  some  of  them  indeed 
as  for  msUnce  Tritglodon  and  JDromatherium,  are  possibly  not 
mammals  at  all,  while  the  remainder  probably  belong  to  a  non 
existent  order  of  mammals.  Along  ith  theL  dubious  crLtZ 
are  the  fragmentary  remains  of  small  animals  which  are  not 

STs  J  probability  definitely  Marsupials, 

it  isArue  that  here  again  we  haye  little  beyond  lower  Jaws 
and^teeth  to  deal  with;  so  that  there  may  he  less  certainty 
n^  referring  them  to  the  Marsupials  than  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  Palaeontologists. 

Professor  Osborn  in  fact  considers  that  the  Mesozoic  mammals 
consist  of  three  groups:  (1)  The  Multituberculata,  includinl 
the  Bolodontidae,  Stereoguathidae,  Plagiaulacidae,  Polymasto*^ 
dontidae,  and  possibly  the  Tritylodontidae  (which,  howcyer  are  ' 
regarded  by  him  and  by  others  as  more  probably  r;ptiles  of  the 
^  Dental  Anatomy^  5th  ed.  1898,  p,  304. 
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Theromorphous  group).  (2)  The  Triconodonta,  which  were 
Marsupials,  though  in  all  probability  with  a  complete  succession 
ot  teeth  and  with  an  allantoic  placentation.  This  group  will 
mcMde  the  genera  Phascolotherium  and  AmpMlestes,  as  well  as 
I  riconodon  and  Spalacotherium.  Finally  we  have  (3)  the  Tritu- 
berculata  (or  Insectivora  Primitiva)  with  the  genera  AmpUtherium, 
Peramus,  AmMot'keri-u.m,  Stylacodon,  and  Dryolestes. 

^  We  shall  take  these  three  groups  in  order.  The  Multituberculata 
haTO  already  been  to  some  extent  defined,  if  such  a  word  can  be 
used  to  express  the^  summation  of  the  very  scanty  information  at 
this  group,  Plagiaulax  is  a  genus  which  occurs  in 
the  Pimbeck  beds;  it  is  only  known  by  lower  jaws  implying  an 
animal  of  the  size  of  a  Eat  or  rather  smaller.  The  jaws  have  in 
front  a  large  incisor  which  looks  Eodent-hke,  and  also  like  those  of 
the  Diprotodont  Marsupials ;  but  it  is  held  that  these  teeth  did  not 
^ow  from  persistent  pulps,  and  there  is  in  any  case  no  anterior 
thickened  coating  of  enamel  Canines  are  absent ;  the  diastema 
IS  followed  by  four  premolars  increasing  progressively  in  size  and 
possessmg  somewhat  comphcated  grinding  surfaces.  These  surfaces 
are  formed  by  several  obliquely-set  ridges.  The  succeeding  teeth 
are  termed  molars  on  account  of  their  difference  in  structure,  and 
there  are  but  two  of  them  on  each  side.  The  molars  are  of  a 
pattern  common  in  the  Multituberculata ;  the  centre  is  hollowed, 
raised  lim  is  beset  by  tubercles.  Other  Jurassic  genera 
A  u  are  Bolodon,  Allodon,  and  Stereognathus. 

All  of  these  possess  the  same  multituberculate  molars. 

Of  the  Tiieonodonta  the  type-genus  is  Triconodon.  This  genus 
is  better  known  than  most  Jurassic  mammals,  since  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  dentition  have  been  described.  It  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  typical  Eutherian  dentition  of  forty-four  teeth,  to 
which  a  fourth  molar  is  added  in  some  species.  The  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  molare  and  premolars  argues  a  complete  tooth- 
change.  The  genus  is  American  as  well  as  European. 

Spalaeotherium  hsis  m.oxQ  molars,  five  or  six. 

Phascolotherium  lucMandi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much 
older  type  in  the  form  of  its  teeth.  There  are,  however,  not  so 
many  of  them  as  in  Amphitherium  ;  Phascolotherium  has  but  two 
premolars  and  five  molars,  making  a  total  of  forty-eight  teeth. 
The  teeth  are  of  the  triconodont  form,  the  three  cusps  being  in 
line,  and  the  middle  one  the  largest. 
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AmpUhstes  has  teeth  of  the  same  pattern  hut  has  more  of 
them,  the  premolars  and  molars  being  respectively  four  and  five 
All  these  animals  had  the  lower  jaw  inflected.  Whether  they 
are  all  Marsupials  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  Fhascolotherium  and 
Amphilestes  should  he  united  and  placed  away  from  Amphitherium 
on  account  of  the  more  primitive  form  of  their  teeth. 

We  next  come  to  the  Trituberculata. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  remains  are  a  few  jaws 
discovered  in  the  Stonesfield  slates  near  Oxford,  and  examined  by 
Buckland,  Cuvier,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  These  jaws  have  been  lately  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  careful  re-examination  by  Mr.  Goodrich,'  who  has 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  exposing  from  the 
rocky  matrix  in  which  the  jaws  lie  fresh  details  of  their  structure- 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  now  all  that  there  is  to  be  learnt 
from  these  specimens  has  been  recorded. 


Amphitherium  prevosHi  was  a  creature  about  the  size  of  a  Eat. 
Its  jaw  was  first  brought  to  Dean  Buckland  about  the  year  1814, 
and  described  six  years  later.  Buckland  thought  the  jaw  to  be 
that  of  an  Opossum,  an  opinion  in  which  Cuvier  concurred.  The 
jaw,  however,  is  marked  by  a  groove  running  along  its  length,  and 
this  ^oove  was  regarded  by  de  BlainviUe  as  evidence  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  jaw  out  of  more  than  one  element,  which  would 
naturally  lead  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  jaw  of  a  reptile.®  This 
species  and  another  named  after  Sir  Eichard  Owen  have  a  dental 
formula  which,  like  that  of  the  Marsupials,  is  large  as  compared  with 

that  of  the  Placental  mammals ;  it  runs ;  I  4,  C  1,  Pm  5,  M  6 _ i.e. 

64  teeth  altogether.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  we  find  in  any 
existing  Marsupial.  But  as  in  Marsupials,  and  in  certain  Insectivora 
also,  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  inflected.  These  teeth  are  of  the 
tritubercular  pattern  with  a  “  heel.”  They  are  in  fact  closely  like 
those  of  the  living  Myrmecohius ;  but  not,  it  should  be  remarked, 
unlike  those  of  certain  Insectivora. 

The  Mammals  of  the  Cretaceous  Period.— At  one  time 
there  was  a  totally  inexplicable  gap  between  the  Jurassic  and 
the  basal  Eocene,  a  series  of  strata  which  occupy  an  enormous 
expanse  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth  having  appeared  to 


*  "On  the  Fossil  Mammalia  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate  ” 
Sci.  XXXV.  1894,  p.  407. 

*  This  groove  has  been  found  in  the  existing  Myrmecdbvus, 


QuoH,  Joum.  Micr, 
see  p.  154, 
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be  devoid  of  mammalian  remains.  THs  gap,  however,  has  been 
filled  Tip  by  the  discovery  of  mammalian  remains  in  the  North 
American  Laramie  formation,  which  seems  to  be  clearly  of  Creta¬ 
ceous  age.  Furthermore,  it  is  held  by  some  that  the  Purbeck  beds 
are  more  properly  to  be  placed  with  the  Cretaceous,  which  would 
then  necessitate  the  consideration  under  the  present  heading  of 
some  of  the  types  already  dealt  with ;  and  if,  as  is  suggested  in 
the  following  section,  the  lowest  so-called  Eocene  beds  are  really 
referable  to  the  Cretaceous,  there  is  no  lack  of  mammalian  remains 
in  that  period.  And,  moreover,  it  was  in  that  case  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  period  which  witnessed  the  evolution  of  the  existing  orders 
of  Placental  mammals.  Otherwise  the  mammalian  remains  of  the 
Cretaceous  agree  with  those  of  the  Jurassic.  We  find  remains 
of  the  Multituberculata  in  fragments  of  Plagiaulacidae  and 
Polymastodontidae.  Ptilodus  is  a  genus  which  has  two  pre¬ 
molars  ;  and  Meniscoessus  is  another  multituberculate  from  the 
same  Laramie  formation.  The  other  detached  fragments  of 
mammals  are  thought  by  Osborn  to  represent  both  Plaeentals 
and  Marsupials. 

The  Mammals  of  the  Tertiary  Period. — Unless  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  earliest  Tertiary  period,  the  Eocene,  such  as  the 
Torrejon  of  North  America,  should  be  in  reality  referred  to  the 
Cretaceous,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  modern  groups  of 
Mammalia  existed  before  the  present  epoch  of  the  earth's  history. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Eutheria  as  a  group  were  Meso¬ 
zoic.  The  fossil  jaws  that  have  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter 
may  quite  probably  be  primitive  Eutherians,  or  even  divisible,  as 
believed  by  Professor  Osborn,  into  Marsupials  and  Insectivores. 
In  the  Tertiary,  however,  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Puerco  and  Torrejon  formations,  and  as  to  certain 
South  American  strata  whose  fossil  contents  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  Professor  Ameghino,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  mammals 
definitely  referable  to  existing  orders,  or  to  be  distinctly  com¬ 
pared  with  existing  orders.  Since,  however,  representatives  of 
types  which  have  obvious  relationships  to  modern  types  appear 
in  considerable  profusion  in  the  very  earliest  strata  of  the 
Eocene,  it  seems  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  discovered  in 
beds  earlier  than  these.  Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  facts 
and  to  comparisons  which  can  be  made  on  more  than  a  few 
lower  jaws  and  scattered  teeth,  which  is  practically  all  that  we 
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possess  of  earlier  mammals,  we  must  arrive  at  the  general  con 
elusion  that  two  of  the  existing  larger  groups  of  the  Eutherian 
non-Marsupial,  mammals  were  differentiated  at  quite  the  becrin  ’ 
ning  <,f  the  Eocene,  end  were  ^presented  by  toLe  S 
it  IS  possible  to  derive  at  least  the  existing  Carnivora,  Insectivora 

ie  ur.  w’  "  P  f  These  were  the  Creodonta  and 

the  Ungulate  Condylarthra.  In  addition  to  these  we  mav 

enumerate  as  ve  j  early  types  the  Lemuroidea,  represented  by 
such  forms  as  Indrodon  in  the  Uew  World,  and  (though  later)  hv 
NecroUmur,  etc.,  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Edentata  if  we  are 
to  allow  as  their  ancestors  the  Ganodonta. 

The  early  Eocene  strata  also  contain  representatives  of  at 
least  one  order,  the  Amblypoda,  which  increased  subsequently 
but  has  died  out  without  descendants,  unless  we  are  to  believ^' 
ith  some  that  the  Elephants  are  to  be  derived  from  these 
Eocene  pachyderms.”  In  later  Eocene  times  the  great  majority 

m  subdivisions  of  orders,  are  to  be 

met  with ;  and  there  are  in  addition  such  totally  extinct  orders 
as  the  Typotheria,  Ancylopoda,  and  Tillodontia.  Coupled  with 
specialisation  in  the  orders  of  Eutherian  mammals 
here  is  naturally  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  generic  and 
famdp  This  cdmmtcs  perhcp,  th,  Mitcne,  f(„„ 

Which  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  mammalian 
Vdriety,_so_that  it  is  justly  said  that  we  live  now  in  an  epoch 

of  mammals.  This  gradual  decay  has 
p  rsisted  until  to-day,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  extinction  of  the 
y  n  and  the  Quagga,  and  the  growing  rarity  of  the  White 
Ehinoceros  and  the  American  Bison. 

witE^L«n^K  consisted  of  small  mammals 

pentad  t  !  “d  ski^jer,  long  tails.  The  limbs  were 

fimbs  I  broader  hoofs.  The  fore- 

hmbs  may  have  been  iiartly  prehensile.  The  teeth  were  forty- 

premXm^-  ^  ‘f^entiated  into  incisors,  canines,  molars,  and 
SoSr  ’  ^  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  diphy- 
r  i  canines  were  not  greatly  enlarged  and  no 

irof  Tm?rr‘"?K  ff'®  f®®fh-  The  molars  w!re’bunodont 
These  auitn  .lQ  pattern,  with  some  five  or  six  tubercles, 

ihese  animals  were,  moreover,  very  small-brained.  This  early 

thT  exacrbmmT^"'^  by  Creodont  and  Condylarthrous  animals^ 
the  exact  boundaries  between  which  are  hardly  marked  in  the 
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very  early  types.  Professor  Osborn  has  argued  that  from  this 
early  Eutherian  stock  there  were  two  waves  of  progress,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  two  great  centres  of  functional  radiation.”  ^ 

The  first  was  largely  ineffective,  the  second  has  produced  all 
the  Eutherian  orders  of  to-day.  These  two  divisions  are  termed 
by  him  ''  Mesoplacentalia  ”  and  ''  CenoplacentaLia.”  The  first 
division  embraces  the  Amblypoda  and  their  descendants  the 
Coryphodonts  and  Dinocerata,  many  of  the  Condylarthra,  the 
bulk  of  the  Creodonts  and  the  Tillodonts.  These  creatures 
persisted  for  a  time,  but  died  out  in  the  Miocene.  They  were 
mainly  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  brain ;  the  great 
specialisation  of  structure  which  they  exhibit  having  left  that 
organ  unaffected,  and  therefore  tending  in  the  long  run  to  render 
them  unable  to  cope  with  changes  in  the  inorganic  and  organic 
world.  The  successful  division  of  the  primitive  Eutheria  com¬ 
prises  the  groups  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  and  is  not 
connected  directly  with  those  small-brained  Mesoplacentals ;  it 
has^  apparently  originated,  however,  from  the  least  specialised  of 
their  ancestors.  Professor  Osborn  thinks, moreover,  that  theLemurs 
and  the  Insectivores  are  persistent  descendants  of  the  earlier 
wave  of  Eutherian  life.  It  appears  in  fact  as  if  Nature  had 
created  the  existing  Ungulate,  Unguiculate,  and  other  types  on  a 
defective  plan,  and,  instead  of  mending  them  to  suit  more 
modern  requirements,  had  evolved  an  entirely  new  set  of 
similarly-organised  types  from  some  of  the  more  ancient  and 
plastic  forms  remaining  over.  The  Marsupials  may  be  the  only 
group  of  the  early  wave  remaining,  and  they  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  own  for  the  geological  reason  that  Australia  was 
early  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  they  are  disappearing  seems  to  be  shown  by  their  gradual 
diminution  as  we  pass  from  Australia  towards  the  continent  of 
Asia,  through  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Com¬ 
petition  has  here  decimated  them,  as  it  may  do  in  the  remote 
future  in  Australia. 

It  is  often  said,  but  with  some  looseness  of  statement,  that 
ancient  quadrupeds  are  huger  than  their  modern  representatives. 
Kiis  statement  is  partly  true  in  fact,  but  largely  wrong  in 
implication.  Eor  it  suggests  that — and  the  suggestion  is  often 
expressed  in  books  that  are  not  authoritative — huge  animals 

^  Trans.  N'ew  York  Acad,  Sci,  xiii.  1894,  p.  234. 
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W  left  a  dwarfish  offspring;  that  there  were  giants  of 
old,  and  that  there  is  a  puny  race  to-day.  As  a  matter  of 

IS^Gt,  the  study  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  early  Tertiary 
Maminaha  into  their  descendants  of  later  times  shows  very 
plainly  the  truth  of  this  interesting  generalisation:  That  the 
primitive  types  were  all  small  creatures,  and  that  in  those 
mstances  where  we  can  trace  a  pedigree,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  size  up  to  a  point  where  greater  increase  led  to 
extinction.  We  point  out  later  on  a  number  of  facts  illus 
trating  this  matter  in  detail.  It  has  been  ascertained  for 
instance,  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Horses,  the  Camels,  the  Ehino- 
ceroses,  and  many  other  groups,  commences  with  small  forms 
and  culminates  in^  large  ones.  It  may  be  urged  that  such 
animals  as  the  Tapir  are  to-day  smallish  forms,  and  that  related 
to  them  in  the  past  were  the  gigantic  Titanotheres ;  but  in  this 
and  similar  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  extinct  giants  were 
not  in  the  direct  line  of  pedigree,  but  represented  side-branches 
which  waxed  huge  on  their  own  account  and  then  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  V 


THl  EXISTING  OKDEKS  OF  MAMMALS 
PrOTOTEERIA - MOJSfOTREMA  TA 

Apaet  from  those  creatures  whose  fragmentary  remains  have 
been  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  and  which  belong  to  the 
earliest  of  mammaliferous  strata,  the  remains  of  Mammalia  are 
all  referable  to  existing  orders.  In  the  pages  which  follow  we 
shall  therefore  deal  with  the  actual  representatives  of  living 
families  side  by  side  with  their  extinct  relatives.  The  existing 
orders  of  Mammalia,  together  with  those  of  their  fossil  allies,  can  be 
plainly  divided  into  two  great  subdivisions,  or,  as  we  shall  term 
them,  sub-classes ;  the  Mammalia  as  a  whole  being  termed  a  class 
of  the  Vertebrata  comparable  with  the  class  Eeptilia,  etc.  If 
has  been  usual,  owing  to  the  initiative  of  Professor  Huxley,  to 
divide  the  Mammalia  into  three  divisions  of  primary  importance. 
We  shall  adduce  reasons  later  for  not  accepting  this  mode  of 
division,  but  that  which  allows  of  only  two  primary  divisions. 
These  two  divisions  are  (1)  Prototheria  and  (2)  Eutheria. 
Whether  the  Multituberculata,  Tritubereulata,  and  Tricono- 
donta,  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  are  really  to  be  distributed 
among  these  two  sub-classes  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  possible 
to  form  an  opinion,  but  not  to  dogmatise.  The  Prototheria 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  mammalian  series,  and  present  many 
likenesses  to  the  Sauropsida ;  the  Eutheria  are  the  animals 
which  are  most  fully  differentiated  as  mammals.  We  shall 
commence  with 


Sub-Class  L—PWTOTSEBIA. 

^  To  this  group  belongs  the  order  Monotremata,  and  possibly 
^^also  the  so-called  Allotheria  or  Multituberculata.  As,  however, 

^  S: 


106  prototheria  —  monotremata  ■ 

the  latter  are  only  known  from  very 

which  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  systematic  position  of 

ffi  '  fragments,  I  have  not  thouaht^ 

^  worth  while  to  attempt  a  serious  definition  of  the  order 
Multitubereulata.  I  have  introduced  a  short  account  of  the 
principal  facts  which  are  known  concerning  the  creatures 
grouped  together  under  this  name  into  the  historical  sketch  3 
the  progress  of  mammalian  life  in  Chapter  IV.  As  to  thp 
Monotremata,  there  is  no  question  that  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
in  a  group  equivalent  to  that  including  all  other  mammals  of 

Ilheme'''"  ThTre  construct  a  classificatory 

scheme.  There  have  been,  indeed,  naturalists,  such  as  Meckel 

creLres  mammaHan  rank  of  these’ 

''''  Ornithodelphia  may  be  thus  defined:— 

young  are  hatched,  or  to  which  they  are^trLsferred 

^nds  of  the  mammary 

fuppttina  ?  T  loast  the  membrane 

wi>R  '  PO’^®ists  throughout  the  abdominal  cavity.  Heart 

ralve“r°“'^  ?i!  auriculo-ventriciilar 

a  laip  without  a  corpus  callosum.  Shoulder  girdle  with 
g  coracoid  reaching  the  sternum ;  clavicles  and  an  inter 
c  avicle  present.  There  are  "marsupkl”  or  epl^ubl  hoi: 

l^t  ir  tibr^,  -  epip^es  for  r 

most  part.  ^  Kibs  with  only  eapitulum  and  no  tuberculum 

tvn^T^^  sudoriparous  and  not  the  sebaceous 

opi'^ermic  gland.^  Oviparous,  with  a  large-yolked  and 
mereblastic  ovum,  enclosed  within  a  follicle  of  two  rol  oftus^ 

meaning  of  course  an  abuse  of  the 

meaning  of  that  word  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  not  in  another 

pouch  of  tS'MaiipLr  ''^  ''* 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  this  group  of  mammals  in 

L  o.s“rLf  .ttr 

■tpr  r  ts  nHFE“3SS 
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of  eggs,  or  at  least  ovo viviparity,  would  follow  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  egg,  since  the  abundance  of  yolk  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  a  placenta.  That  the  eggs  had  this 
Saurian  characteristic  was  first  definitely  made  known  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Poulton  ^  for  Oryiithorhynchus,  and  his  results  were  con¬ 
firmed  later  for  UcMdna}  The  structure  of  the  eggs  has, 
however,  already  been  dealt  with  on  p.  72.  The  fact  that 
these  animals  lay  eggs  appears  to  have  been  known  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  rediscovered  so  lately  as  1884  by  Mr. 
Caldwell.^  In  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  ova,  the 
ovaries  themselves  and  the  oviducts  are  built  upon  the  Saurop- 
sidan  plan.  In  the  male  the  testes  retain  the  primitive  ab¬ 
dominal  position.  The  fact  that  the  urinary  and  genital 
products  escape  by  means  of  their  ducts  into  a  chamber  w'^hich 
also  receives  the  end  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  not  a  distinctive 
feature  of  this  group,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Marsupials, 
and  also  in  certain  low  Eutheria,  such  as  the  Beaver  and  other 
Eodents,  and  a  few  Insectivores.  As  to  external  features,  the 
Monotremata  show  certain  archaic  characters.  The  unspecialised 
arrangement  of  the  mammary  glands  has  already  been  described. 
These  animals  are  plantigrade,  if  the  term  may  be  used  also  to 
describe  the  aquatic  Ornithorhymhus.  The  ears  are  absolutely 
destitute  of  a  conch.  The  remarkable  spur  upon  the  hind-legs 
furnished  with  a  gland,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  male,  and 
indeed  disappears  in  the  female  of  Or7dtIiorhyncJms,  is  a  structure 
which  argues  the  specialised  condition  of  these  two  modern 
representatives  of  what  must  have  been  a  large  order  in  the  past. 

The  skeleton  shows  numerous  ancient  characteristics.  In 
the  skull  there  is  no  demarcation  of  the  orbit  from  the  temporal 
fossa,  a  feature  widely  found  in  archaic  mammals.  The  tympanic 
remains  as  a  slender  ring,  there  being  no  auditory  bulla  formed 
either  from  this  or  from  any  other  bone.  The  malleus  and 
incus  are  large,  and  thus  reminiscent  of  the  quadrate  and 
articular  bone  of  reptiles.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  absence  of 
a  marked  coronoid  process,  and  the  absence  of  a  firm  ossification 
at  the  meeting  of  the  two  rami,  may  be  a  primitive  state  of 

^  Quart.  Jomm.  Micr.  Sci.  xxiv.  1884,  p.  124. 

2  Beddard,  Froe.  May,  Fhys.  Soc.  Edinh.  viii.  1885,  p.  354. 

®  See  Fhil.  Traus.  clxxviii.  1887,  wliere  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  fully 
cited. 
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afifairs.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Cetacea 
show  the  same  characters,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  too 
are  developed  from  a  low  mammalian  stock.  In  the  vertebral 
column  we  find  the  typical  mammalian  seven  cervicals ;  but 
those  characteristically  mammalian  structures  the  epiphyses  are 


Fia.  51.— Ventral  view  of  skull  of  Kchidna  ncithtUa,  and  right  half  of  tnandihle.  ana. 
Angle  of  mandible  ;  a«(ios.9,  auditory  ossicles;  anut,  condyle  of  mandible  •  mr 
coronoicLprocess  ;  jwkc,  maxilla  ;  oc.cond,  occiintal  condyle  ;  p<d,  palatine  ;  p.nia^, 
HaXu  )“  ’  5  ty,  tympanic  ring.  (After  Parker  and 

totally  absent  in  Echidrut,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  the  tail-region 
in  Ornithorhynchus.  In  having  only  the  capitular  head  to  the 
ribs,  these  mammals  are  evidently  far  removed  from  all  other 
mammals,  and  are  even  more  reptilian  than  the  Theromorphous 
reptiles.  The  large  clavicles  and  the  iuterclavicle  (Fi'r.  52, 


V  INTESTINE  AND  BRAIN  IO9 

p.  109)  are  characteristic  of  the  group,  and  the  latter  bone  is 
peculiar  to  the  Monotremata  among  mammals*  So,  too,  is  the 
large  coracoid.  In  the  scapula  there  is  a  spine  which  coincides 
with  the  anterior  border  of  that  bone.  The  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  in  this  region  proves  conclusively  that  this  projection  is 
the  homologue  of  the  spine  and  the  acromion  of  other  mammals. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  point  of  likeness  to  the  Cetacea.^  In 
the  pelvis  the  acetabulum  is  perforate  (in  UcMdna),  as  in 
Sauropsida. 

Considering  the  numerous  very 
archaic  features  which  the  general  f  /  ^  4 

structure  of  this  group  displays,  ,  Vu '  1'““^ 

it  is  surprising  to  find  how  typi-  /  \ 

cally  mammalian  they  are  in  cT> 

certain  other  peculiarities.  The  <72^X1 

mammalian  diaphragm,  one  of 

the  distinguishing  features  of  the  ^  J 

class,  is  perfectly  normal  in  the  I 

Monotremata.  The  alimentary 

canal  shows  no  great  divergences  ® 

from  the  normal  structure.  The  ^ 

stomach  is  almost  globular,  with  Fig.  52.— Side  view  of  rigM  lialf  of  the 
-  .  .  .  shoulder  girdle  of  a  young  Echidna 

a  projecting  pyloric  region  in  {Echidna  aculeata).  xl.  a,  Aero- 

the  mMdne  ““ 

is  divided  into  a  “  small  and  suture  ;  eo,  epiooracoUl ;  gb,  glenoid 

=‘laT-o-p”  intestine  1)V  a  slender  border ;  pc,  glenoid  cavity  ;  ic,  inter- 

large  inuebuine  uy  clavicle ;  jp/,  postscapular  fossa ; 

caecum.  The  liver  has  the  sub-  prestemum  ;  s,  spine  ;  sSf  suprascapu- 

divisions  that  this  organ  usually 
shows  in  the  Mammalia.  How¬ 
ever,  the  presence  of  the  ventral  mesentery  and  of  the 
abdominal  vein  in  Uchidna  and  Ornithorhynehus  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  distinctive  character.  The  peculiar  and 
apparently  partly  primitive  valve  of  the  right  ventricle  has  been 
described  above  (see  p.  66).  The  brain  is  in  most  respects 
TnammaliaTi  in  its  characters,  but  naturally  shows  some  important 
differences.  Dr.  Elliot  Smith,  who  has  most  recently  studied 
this  question,^  is  of  opinion  that  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemi¬ 
spheres  is  not  at  all  reptilian ;  indeed,  it  “  greatly  exceeds  that  of 

1  Muscular  insertions  and  attaclunents  do  not,  however,  altogether  support  the 
comparison.  *  Joum.  Anat.  Thys.  1899,  p.  309. 
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many  other  mammals.”  In  JHcJi'iJvn  inn  ~~ 

rhywlms,  the  hemispheres  are  well  convoluted  tlion^l 
me„t  of  tLese  c„„oluti„„s  cannot 

Wn  conoornino  the  convolntione  upon  U,e  l.emiepW  of  “ 

sitthe"  reX“riT.““" 

.mteail  of  the  nnonmalian  four  The  ktTsS  W™H 

tins  matter  at  rest/  and  showed  that  Echidna  was"  in  V) 

Wti  'SSS^r^  the  pi^ob- 

Australia,  aud  consist  of  the^^Ws 
of  a  large  species  of  Echidna,  and 

Fig  i>  *  p  rt  T  fi’agnients  of  Or%ithorJhvmhu<i 

^  animal  S 

barker  aud  Hasweli’s  ^00%?/.}  Platypus. 

family  contains  two  genera  of  w^tT'  This 

much  the  hetter  knoL  Til  T.—  f  the  older  and 

spines,  with  .which  are  mingled^hrirs^  abundantly  covered  with 
the  tail  rudimentary  ami  1!  1  ® 

The  spur  and  S’  “n  tbl  !f  “  “'^“ber. 

Ornithorhynchus.  The  claws  arl  smaller  than  in 

open  the  ants’  nests  unon  the  i  s  .7®^  serving  to  tear 

feed,,  liokiug  CVi  !  "hobtat.  of  Which  the  Eehidu. 

Myrm«x^haga.  In  relation  'to  thl  raSthe'”!^ 
enormously  developed,  and  indeed  the  animll 

founded  with  i/yrmeconW  ®  os  t-E«  .r  i  ^  ^ 

Anteate  "  eremplisT  ^  "  Australian 

2  %jr  ^  1S64,  p  18 

Myrmy^nuga  acuU.M  was  the  na^o  given  by  Shaw. 
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In  the  skull  the  Echidna  differs  from  OrnithoTliynchus  in 
the  greater  extension  backwards  of  the  palatines,  and  the  larger 
size  of  the  pterygoids.  The  extent  and  relations  of  these  boLs 
to  each  other  is  not  at  all  unlike  that  which  obtains  in  many 
Whales.  The  premaxiUae  show  traces  of  the  same  divergence 
followed  by  convergence  -  of  their  ends  that  is  seen  in  the 
Platypus.  There  are  only  sixteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  either 
thiee  or  four  lumbar  vertebrae.  Echidna  has  no  trace  of  teeth, 
and  there  are  no  horny  pads  which  take  their  place ;  the  mouth 
is  as  edentulous  as  in  the  true  American  Anteaters.  The  brain 
(Fig.  53)  is  marked  by  sulci,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in 
OrmthoThynchm.  The  genus  has  been  divided  into  three  species, 


but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  can  be  allowed,  which 
ranges  from  Australia  through  the  Papuan  region.  While  there 
is  but  one  species  of  true  Echidna,  a  Hew  Guinea  species  must 
clearly  be  referred  to  a  distinct  genus  Proecliidna}  This  animal 
is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  there  are  usually  but 
three  toes  on  each  foot.  But  there  are  copious  rudiments  of 
the  other  phalanges,  upon  which  claws  are  sometimes  developed. 
The  beak  is  curved  downwards,  and  the  back  is  rather  arched; 
the  whole  animal  has  the  most  singular  likeness  to  an  Elephant ! 
ihe  ribs  are  increased  by  one  pair,  and  there  are  four  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  one  species  is  named  P.  The  Hon.  W. 

Rothschild  ^  distinguishes  a  form  P  7iigroac%deata,  which  is  allowed 
by  Mr.  Lydekker. 

^  Zagloss^is  lias  apparently  priority  as  a  iianic  ;  but  Proccliidiia  is  better  known, 

2  Proc.  Zooh  JSoc.  1892,  p.  545. 


FOOD  AND  HABITS 


The  Echidaa  feeds  like  anteatere,  by  tliriistiief 
mlo  .a  ant-hill,  and  wailing  until  it  is  LereTwfb  a 
and  marauding  ants,  which  are  then  ewaUoted 
animal  also  devours  worms  and  insects  whiVV.  o  '  <^liis 

their  hiding-pla»«  by  the  tongnt  n  ^ 
prefers  the  seclusion  of  the  densest  scrubs  of 'the  bM^™'*'’  “J"* 
spots  where  it  is  free  from  intrusion  Dr  C5  ^ 
that  the  spur  of  this  animaTwrused  It sit^ 
but  he  thinks  that  possibly  the  weapon  mav  h  J 

breeding  season  only,  in  the  combats  of  the  maCL’'thef“ 
when  perhaps,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  Ti  i!  ^ 

Am,  the  gland  attached  to  it  produces  a  noisn. 

The  egg.  as  it  appears,  is  trlXTra”  “Tr 
mouth  of  the  mothe;  i  the  sheul  token  t 

for  this  purpose;  the  moth^  °°m  "T 

young  has  attained  a  certain  size  the  mefh  '  *^oh 
flte  pouch,  but  Ukes  it  in  frl  S“to~S  ‘  wY" 
on  her  nightly  rambles  the  youncr  one  V 

for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Semon  was  ahlA  f  I  ‘iug 

to  substantiate  this  act  of  a,- ’  observations, 

Echidna.  It  is  weU  bnowf  tb  ^  ‘be 

tomes  is  less  than  that  of  htoer  ^  “o"”- 

act  Dr.  Semon  found  that  the  ra^tanY'  1“  ““ 

tote  in  the  Echidna  waa  aa  much  as°13  dit,  *“‘Pto- 

thus  intermediate  between  thT"  uoiHWl  ^  ^  “  “ 

“  homoeothermal "  mamZir  'oPMo.  and  the 

delir™iff,Sfy*^^S^^toi°n7bY™  “ 

with  but  one  sp^ri  YLYl 

animal  is  well  known  D  in  j  general  aspect  of  the 
brown  ooW  aTsW  "f 

webtoL  The  taU  is  longiah  aZ 

above  downwards  The  webhino.  flattened  from 

ably  outdistances  the  ttorf  Z  fto  “““<1“- 

i.  «  the  case  with  Stf  ll^  g  “  “ 

and  flat,  and  does  actually  suggest  that  of  ,  f 
with  horn,  as  is  often  staL  bS  with  !  f  /  ’  ^ 
skin,  which  abounds  in  sense-orfr  ^  sensitive,  naked 

characters  derived  from  the  oV  ^  tactile  nature.  As  to 

from  the  skeleton,  Or^tUrhynohm  has  seven- 
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TEETH  OF  PLATYPUS 
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teen  pairs  of  ribs  and  only  two  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  skull  is 
expanded  in  front,  and  the  bill  is  supported  by  two,  at  first 
diverging,  and  then  converging,  premaxillae.  Between  them  is 
the  famous  dumb-bell  shaped  bone,”  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  reptilian  prevomer.  The  pterygoids  are 
smaller  than  in  Echidna,  and  the  hard  palate  does  not  extend 
so  far  back  as  in  that  genus.  The  brain  of  this  genus  is 
smooth. 

The  discovery  of  the  real  teeth  of  OTnitliorliynchus  only  dates 
from  tlie  year  1888,  when  they  were  found  by  Professor  Poulton  ^ 
in  an  embryo.  Later  Mr.  Thomas  found  ^  that  the  teeth  persist 


Flo.  55. — Duolc-billed  Platypus.  Ornithorhynchus  anatinns.  X  J. 


foi’  a  considerable  portion  of  the  animal’s  life,  and  are  only  shed, 
like  milk  teeth,  “  after  being  worn  down  by  friction  with  food 
and  sand.”  We  have  already  (p.  98)  called  attention  to  the 
general  similarity  of  these  teeth  to  those  of  certain  of  the 
earliest  Mammalia  and  of  mammal-like  reptiles.  The  teeth  are 
all  molars,  and  they  are  either  eight  or  ten  in  number.  They 
are  replaced  by  the  horny  plates  of  the  adult  animal ;  but  the 
mode  of  rejjlacement  is  curious.  The  plates  are  developed  from, 
the  epithelium  of  the  mouth,  but  round  and  under  the  true 
teeth ;  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  grows  gradually  under  the 
calcified  teeth,  a  method  of  growth  which  has  possibly  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  shedding  of  the  latter.  The  hollows  and 

^  Quart  J,  Micr,  Set.  xxix,  1S8L  ^). 

^  Proc,  Jioy,  Soc.  xlvi.  1889,  p.  127.  Sec  also  Stewart,  Quart.  J.  Mlcr.  Set.  xxxiii. 
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Fia.  66. -Skeleton  of 
male  Ormihorhyn- 
.  yentral  view. 
The  nght  fore -limb 
iias  been  separated 
and  turned  round  so 
as  to  bring  into  view 
the  dorsal  surface  of 
tne  rnaniis.  T|ie 
lower  jaw  is  removed 
mc.taTs,  Accessory 

tarsal  bone  supporting 

thespur;a,u.joa;/o^ 

anterior  palatine  fora¬ 
men  ;  ast,  astragalus ; 
atl,  atlas  ;  me,  axis  ; 
as.oc,  basi  -  occipital  • 
os.s/i/i,  basi-splienoid; 
calcaneum  ;  edd 

cuboid  ;  cerv.  rd,  cer- 
v’eal  rib  ;  c/ae,  clavi- 

tiie  ;  cond.foT,  ibra- 
niei]  above  iiiiier  coii- 
yle  of  iui  in  erus  ;  cor, 
coracoid  ;  cun,  ciiiiei- 


»  inferior  ]>rocesses  of 

caudal  vertebrae  : 

^ib*— *’■> 

olecraimn  •  /  ,  cartilfige ;  o/^/,  obtii- 

™£,.r£'  •'  '-■  p*s“  5"";:;..,? 

-pH®-,  pterygoid;  ^nrd,  pul  is  !  ,Vrn db,V  l-remaxili,a  ;  y;r.*d„re.stenu  n  ^ 

“ah  /V  vomer  V  XmbTTr!"  ’  ‘'ff''’  ™vity 


^fii,eurzr*i 

fneCaUFH 
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DR.  SEMON’S  observations 
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grooves  in  the  plates  are  the  remains  of  the  original  alveoli  of 
the  teeth. 

The  Duck-billed  Platypus  is,  as  every  one  knows,  an  aquatic 
animal  It  is  not  found  all  over  Australia,  but  is  limited  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  that  continent,  and  to  Tasmania. 
The  animal  excavates  a  burrow  for  itself  in  the  bank  of  the  slow 
streams  which  it  frequents.  The  burrow  has  one  opening  below 
the  water  and  one  above ;  and  it  is  of  some  length,  twenty  to 
fifty  feet.  The  Platypus  feeds  upon  animal  food,  chiefly  ''  grubs, 
worms,  snails,  and,  most  of  ail,  mussels.”  These  it  stows  away 
when  captured  into  its  capacious  cheek-pouches.  The  food  is 
then  chewed  and  swallowed  above  the  surface  as  the  animal 
drifts  slowly  along.  Dr.  Semon,  from  whose  wmrk,  1%  the 
Australian  Bush,  this  account  of  the  animal’s  habits  is  quoted, 
thinks  that  in  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  creature  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  to  be  found.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  for  cracking  the  hard  shells  of  the  mollusc  CorUmla 
ne;peanensis,  upon  which  OrnithorJiynchus  mainly  feeds,  the  horny 
plates  are  preferable  to  brittle  teeth.  Ornithorhynclius  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  eaten  by  the  natives  by  reason  of  its  ancient  and  fish¬ 
like  smell.  Besides,  it  is  hard  to  catch  on  account  of  its  diving 
capacities,  which  are  aided  by  an  acute  sense  of  sight  and  of 
hearing.  When  the  Duck-bill  was  first  brought  to  this 
country  it  was  believed  to  be  a  deliberate  fraud,  analogous  to 
the  mermaids  produced  by  neatly  stitching  together  the  fore¬ 
part  of  a  monkey  and  the  tail  of  a  salmon. 


CHAPTER  YI 

ikteoduction  to  the  sub-class  euthebia 
S(f£-CZASS  n.~ETJTEEMlA 

Definition. — Mammalia  with  tpif-<!  n/r 

tjpe.  He»rt  with  enfee **«' 
auriculo-yentricular  valve  BrL  complete  right 

Coracoid  much  "daS  aa/Tot 
mtcrolariclc.  Vertebrae  with  epiphTs^ 

Viviparous,  with  a  small  ovum  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  double-headed. 

of  sense 

Marsupials  as  we  shall  term  «  ' '  Metatheria,  or 

dietincl  order  of  mammale,  pe.ha“'eZ  fSfflf  u 
than  most  others,  their  differenePd.  fv  \  ^  ®  distinct 

not  by  any  means  so  grit  as  thtr  tribes  are 

rhynah%s  and  Echidna  from  all  othp  separate  Ornitho- 

known  memoir  unon  tbl  T  In  his  well- 

fessor  Huxley  enumerated  Mammalia/  Pro- 

Metatheria  either  from  the  distinguishing  the 

Of  these  only  thref  Cre  Eutheria 

lovver  mammals,  According  to  h?  ^PP'^oach  the 

preponderance  of  marsupial  features 

characters  of  Protothenan  type  are  The  three 

(2)  the  small  corpus  callosuL  ^ 

placenta.  ^nm  ,  the  absence  of  an  allantoic 

r«=o»fdi“  e°/  S  alSnMctwn^ in“p“°T““  ““ 

o^oter  io  appcreutl,  a  vaiid  lLiu2uIfw::t 

iVoc.  BboL  Soc.  1880.  p.  649. 
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EUTHERIA — CORPUS  CALLOSUM 


and  their  mammalian  relatives  higher  in  the  series ;  but  it  is 
not  a  character  that  should  have  been  made  use  of  by  Huxley, 
since  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  element  in 
the  Dog.  As  to  the  corpus  callosum  (Fig.  50,  p.  77)  being  small, 
that  seems  to  be  not  more  than  a  slight  difference  of  degree.^ 
A  number  of  other  characters  of  secondary  importance  were  added 
by  Huxley  to  the  weight  of  evidence  which  led  him  to  form  a 
group  Metatheria  for  the  Marsupials.  Some  of  these,  however, 
are  now  known  to  be  not  evidence  in  that  direction.  For  in¬ 
stance  he  observed  that  no 
Marsupial  had  more  than  a 
single  successional  tooth.  It 
seems  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  fairly  clear  that  Marsu¬ 
pials  have  a  milk  dentition 
like  other  Eutherians,  but 
that  only  one  of  these  teeth, 
the  fourth  premolar,  comes 
to  functional  maturity.  That 
it  is  really  one  of  a  complete 
milk  series  is  evidenced  by' 
the  fact  that  this  tooth  is 
differentiated  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  another  series 
formerly  held  to  belong  to 
the  so-called  prelacteal  denti¬ 
tion.^  There  still  remains,  of 
course,  the  actual  fact  that 
the  milk  dentition  is  not  for  the  most  part  functional,  but  its 
significance  breaks  down  with  these  fresh  discoveries.  Of  this 
Professor  Osborn  has  remarked :  The  discovery  of  the  complete 
double  series  seems  to  have  removed  the  last  straw  from  the 
theory  of  the  marsupial  ancestry  of  the  Placentals.”  But  Huxley 
did  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  matter  of  the  teeth,  since  he 
observed  that  similar  suppressions  of  the  milk  dentition  were  to 
be  found  in  many  other  mammals  admittedly  Eutherian. 

Huxley  regarded  the  peculiarities  in  the  reproductive  organs 

^  Moreover,  the  ‘‘  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior  commissure .  .  .  in  ,  . .  Erin- 
aceus  and  Dasyp^is  arc  almost  Monotreme-like.” 

^  Sec  Wilson  and  Hill,  Quart.  J.  Micr.  S*cL  xxxix.  1899,  p.  427. 


Pig.  57. — Brain  of  Echidna  aciileata  ;  sagittal 
section,  ant. com,  Anterior  coinniissure  j 

chl^  cerei)ellum  ;  c.nicvm,^  corpus  mainmil- 
lare  ;  colforn,  column  of  tlie  fornix ;  c.quj 
corpora  quadiigemina  ;  gang. hah,  ganglion 
habenulare ;  hip.com,  hippocampal  com¬ 
missure  ;  med,  medulla  oblongata  ;  midxmi, 
middle  commissure  ;  olf,  olfactory  lobe  ; 
opt,  optic  chiasma  ;  tub.olf,  tubercnlum 
olfactorium  ;  vent.  3,  third  ventricle.  (From 
Parker  and  Haswell’s  Zoology.) 
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of  the  Marsupicals  as  “singularly  sDerh^wTT  ^  - 

W.J  intermediate  in  charaeter.  nrlT  m  ao 

pouch,  which,  as  already  stated  di^f  •  ‘‘PP^ies  also  to  the 

group.  But  .,.e 

one  of  any  importance  has  been  sholn  be  ^  “ 

(LTm  “  “  EatheriarZTnal' 

leee  stress  is  laid  now  upon  the  e«tence  of  four  molars  in 

l^ip.com  Marsupials  as 

’  '  from 

"  '  higher  maramals 

than  was  formerly  the 
case.  The  total  denti¬ 
tion  of  the  group  is 
on  the^  whole  com¬ 
posed  of  more  numer¬ 
ous  individual  teeth 
^an  in  the  typical 
Eutheria;  but  we  have 


like  the 

sure;  cbl.  cnr^h^iu,^.  .  Anterior  oomiiii.s-  ,.^1,  i  *oe 

Wiiales,  tliG  Anna- 


“>0  Armi 

HiT.  -L  '''‘iiliu  It  ,  r.ORnr).  nAC'rfJs-svu  -j;*  .4-1^,.-  -Syr 

Manatee ; 


Wh  epiphy.sia  with  +Ka  r.  4.  '  »  cerebri;  Hi]j< 
mediately  beliind  it  •  /'m  f  coimnmure  iru- 

Monro;  hip.Gom,  bippocanimF^^^^^  foramen  of  the  awtaiiaiiee  :  oi 
mg  here  of  two  lavir«  assure,  consist-  KAffAv.  i.  ^  ^ 

splenelurn,  somewhat  divm  »®tter,  because  fre€ 

2J^um  hicidum  ewtiemi  suspicion  oi 

commlsWw  oifac w  Secondary  inultiplica- 

V  sionally  (according  to 

In  the  last  two  there  are  nt  x-  Oewieto. 

On  the  other  hind  '  few  ?  i 

ance  crop  up  here  and  thti  n""'"  M  some  import- 

sometimes  held  to  poin/  to  Marsupials,  which  are 

remarked  that  in  MaCplis  it  isTe“f 
in  size,  whereas  in  Uncruiates  it  in  is  dominant 

been  made  to  explain  *tlus  on  thp.  attempt  has 

Itself)  of  a  tree-livinrr  ancestrv  for  th  ^eiisonable  enough  in 
ifent  of  the  fourth  toe  is,  WvIT  ^  develop- 

character  of  arboreal  creatures  •  the  V  T  necessary 

exception.  this  prevaleuJe  unive 
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in  MyrmecoUus  (alone)  is  the  third  toe  the  longest;  and  no  great 
difference  can  be  detected  between  the  third  and  fourth  toes  in 
the  case  of  the  genera  Phascologah,  Pidel^hyBj  and  some  others. 
Professor  Leche  compares  the  predominance  of  the  fourth  toe 
with  the  hyperphalangeal  condition  in  the  fourth  toe  of  the  embryo 
Crocodile,  and  considers  it  an  archaic  feature,  not  surpassed  by 
the  ancient  characteristics  of  the  Monotremata.  Again  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  Phctscologcde  and  Pevameles^  the  epistropheus 
(axis  vertebra)  has  a  separate  rib  as  in  Ornithorhynchus,  In  the 
third  place,  the  likeness  of  the  teeth  of  Myrmecobius  to  those  of 
OTnithorhynchus  is  an  argument  in  the  same  direction,  which  is 
furthermore  supported  by  the  great  age  (Mesozoic)  of  the  Meta- 
therian  group,  if  we  are  right  in  regarding  those  extinct  creatures 
-  as  Marsupials. 

We  may  now  mention  certain  facts  which  are  not  so  generally 
used.  The  partly  primitive  structure  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve  in  the  Monotremata  has  no  counterpart  in 
any  Marsupial  which  has  been  dissected ;  but  there  are  traces 
in  the  latter  of  the  characteristic  ventral  mesentery  ”  of  Ofni- 
thorhynchus  and  Echidna}  Mr.  Caldweirs  interesting  observation 
upon  the  segmenting  egg  of  the  Marsupial,  the  incompleteness 
of  the  first  segmentation  furrow  (reminding  us  of  the  meroblastic 
ovum  of  the  Monotreme),  may  possibly  not  turn  out  to  be  so 
exclusively  Marsupial  a  feature  as  has  been  thought. 

The  balance  of  evidence  thus  points  to  the  nearer  relationship 
of  the  Marsupials  to  the  Eutherian  mammals;  and  their  great 
specialisation  combined  with  certain  evidences  of  degeneration 
(disappearance  in  part  of  the  milk  dentition),  and  their  age,  point 
to  the  fact  that  they  are,  at  any  rate,  the  descendants  of  an  early 
form  of  Eutherian.  But  they  must  have  separated  from  the 
Eutherian  stock  after  it  had  accjuired  a  definite  diphyodonty  and 
the  allantoic  placenta,  the  two  principal  features  of  the  Eutherian 

as  opposed  to  the  Prototherian  mammals. 

nevertheless  it  seems  probable  that  the  Marsupial  tribe  is 
derived  from  some  of  the  earliest  Eutherians.  And  on  this  view 
may  be  explained  the  retention  of  Prototherian  characters. 

The  remaining  Eutheria  are  obviously  all  to  be  referred  to 
one  great  division  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Whales, 
whose  affinities  form  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  to  the  student 
^  In  Bendrola^m  at  any  rate.  See  Froc.  ZooL  Soc.  1895,  p.  132. 
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of  this  group.  A  short^  r(5suin4  of  what  is  at  present  thought 
of^  the  systematic  position  of  this  anomalous  order  is  apm’o- 
piiate  here.  Albrecht  went  so  far  as  to  regard  the  Cetacea  as 
the,  nearest  group  of  animals  to  the  hypothetical  Promammalia.i 
But  discounting  his  arguments  by  the  removal  of  such  of  them 
as  relate  to  structure  plainly  altered  by  the  singular  mode  of 
life  of  these  creatures,  there  is  really  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  view. 

The  chief  facts  which  argue  a  primitive  position  amonc^ 
mammals  for  the  Cetacea  are  perhaps  :  (1)  the  slight  union  of 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw ;  (2)  the  occasionally  rather  marked 
traces  of  the  double  constitution  of  the  sternum ;  (3)  the  long 
and  simple  lungs  ;  (4)  the  retention  of  the  testes  within  the 
body-cavity ;  (5)  the  occasional  presence  (in  Balaenoptera)  of  a 
separate  supra-angular  bone.  These  points,  however,  are  but  few 
and  are  not  of  such  great  weight  as  those  which  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  to  establish  a  claim  to  separate  treatment  for  the  Cetacea 
as  opposed  to  the  Eutheria.  If  this  group  of  mammals  can  be 
tacked  on  anywhere,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  nearest  relatives 
are  not,  as  is  sometimes  put  forward,  the  TJngulata  or  the 
Carnivora,  but  the  Edentata.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
rather  striking  features  in  which  a  likeness  is  shown  between 
these  apparently  diverse  orders  of  mammals.  The  chief  ones 
are  these:  (1)  the  existence  of  traces  of  a  hard  exoskeleton,  of 
which  vestiges  remain  in  the  Porpoise ;  (2)  the  double  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  rib  of  the  Balaenopterids  to  the  sternum,  with  which 
compare  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Great  Anteater ;  (3)  the 
concrescence  of  some  of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  (4)  the  share 
which  the  pterygoids  may  take  in  the  formation  of  the  hard 
palate;  (5)  the  fact  that  in  the  Porpoise,  at  any  rate, as  in  many 
Edentates,  the  vena  cava,  instead  of  increasing  in  size  as  it 
approaches  the  liver,  diminishes. 

Another  group  which  is  perfectly  isolated  is  that  of  the 
birenia.  The  alliance  advocated  by  some  with  the  Cetacea,  and- 
quite  recently  renewed  by  Professor  Haeckel,  is  contradicted  by  so 
many  important  features  that  it  seems  necessary  to  abandon  it. 
The  recent  discovery  of  a  fossil  Sirenian  jaw  by  Dr.  Lydekker  with 
teeth  highly  suggestive  of  those  of  Artiodactyla,  may  prove  a  clue. 

A  third  group  which  is  so  isolated  as  to  have  been  placed  in  a 
*  Amt.  Anz.  L  1886,  p.  338  ;  and  see  Weber,  ibid.  ii.  1887,  p.  42. 
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primary  division,  proposed  to  be  called  Paratheria,  is  that  of  the 
Edentates.  Probably  the  group  so  called  should  really  be 
divided  into  the  Edentata  and  the  Effodientia,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  Old  World  forms.  Whether  or  not  it  be  ultimately 
showiithat  the  Ganodonta  are  ancestral  Edentates  (sensu  strictiori), 
the  connexion  of  the  group  with  others  is  not  at  present  plain. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  extensive  order  of  Kodents.  It 
is  true  that  the  extinct  order  of  the  Tillodontia  shows  certain 
Eodent-like  characters  on  the  one  hand,  and  likenesses  to  Ungulates 
on  the  other.  Certain  likenesses  shown  by  such  apparently 
diverse  animals  as  the  Eabbit  and  the  Elephant  used  to  be 
insisted  upon  by  Professor  Huxley.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
Rodents  must  remain  as  an  isolated  group  with  only  ^  very 
dubious  af&nities  to  others.  The  remaining  groups  of  existing 
mammals  are  easier  to  connect.  At  first  the  differences  between 
a  Cat  and  a  Horse  seem  to  be  q^uite  as  wide  as  those  which 
separate  any  two  of  the  higher  Eutherian  orders.  But  it  seems 
to  become  clearer  and  clearer,  as  palaeontological  investigation 
proceeds,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ungulate  and  the  Carnivorous, 
Insectivorous,  and  perhaps  Lemuroid  stocks  converge  into  the 
early  Eocene  Creodonta.  From  the  Lemuroid  branch  the  higher 
Primates  can  be  derived.  The  only  Ungulates  which  cannot 
be  fitted  in  with  some  reasonable  probability  is  the  group  of  the 
Proboscidea.  But  of  the  early  forms  of  this  division  we  have  at 
present  no  knowledge. 
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on  the  whole  in  the  Polyprotodont  forms,  such  as  the 
Dasyures,  etc.,  but  is  found  in  so  many  of  them  ^lat  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Marsupials,  the  Diprotodonts  and  the  My- 
protodonts,  cannot  be  raised  to  distinct  orders  on  this  and  other 
Lunds.  The  marsupial  pouch  of  the  Marsupmls  ^mst  not  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  be  confounded  with  the  pouch  of 


Fia.  59.-Rock  W..llaby  [Petroffale  xanihopn.)  witl>  yo«iig  in  poncK  x  1 
(After  Vogt  and  bpeclit.) 


Monotreme  mammals.  Distinct  teats  are  found  in  the  marsiipmra 
of  the  Marsupials,  while  there  are  none  m  the  mammary  pouc  1 
the  Monotreme,  the  pouch  itself  indeed  representing  an  - 
differentiated  teat,  of  which  the  walls  have  not  closed  up.  1  e 
pouch  opens  forward  in  the  Kangaroo.s,  and  backwards  m  th 
Phalangers  and  in  the  Polyprotodonts.  Its  walls  are  suppoi  c 
a  pair  of  bones  diverging  from  each  other  111  a  ’ 

these  are  cartilaginous  and  vestigial  m  the  Tbylacme.  y 
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a  special  sucking  mouth.  This  sucking  mouth  is  an  extra-uterine 
production,  and  is  of  course  an  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  young,  just  as  are  other  larval  organs,  such  as  the  chin- 
suckers  of  the  tadpole,  or  the  regular  ciliated  bands  of  the 
li.rvae  of  various  marine  invertebrate  organisms. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features  which  distinguish  the 
Marsupials  from  other  mammals. 

The  cloaca  of  the  Marsupials  is  somewhat  reduced,  but  is  still 
recognisable.  Its  margins  in  Tardjpes  are  even  raised  into  a 
wall,  which  projects  from  the  body. 

The  tooth  series  of  the  Marsupials  was  once  held  to  consist  of 
one  dentition  only,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  last  premolar,  which 
has  a  forerunner.  The  interpretation  of  the  teeth  of  Marsupials 
are  various.  Perhaps  most  authorities  regard  the  teeth  as  being 
of  the  milk  dentition,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  single 
tooth  that  has  an  obvious  forerunner.  But  there  are  some  who 
hold  that  the  teeth  are  of  the  permanent  dentition.  In  any  case 
it  is  proved  that  a  set  of  rudimentary  teeth  are  developed  before 
those  which  persist.  Those  who  believe  in  the  persisting  milk 
dentition  describe  these  as  prelacteaL  Another  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  about  the  teeth  of  this  order  of  mammals  is  that  their 
numbers  are  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  typical  Eutherian  44. 
This,  however,  holds  good  of  the  Polyprotodonts  only. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  held  that  the  Marsupials  differed 
from  all  other  mammals  in  having  no  allantoic  placenta.  But 
quite  recently  this  supposed  difference  has  been  proved  to  be 
not  universal  by  the  discovery  in  Pemmeles  of  a  true  allantoic 
placenta.  The  Marsupials  have  been  sometimes  called  the  Di- 
delphia.  This  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  uterus  and  the 
vagina  are  double.  Yery  frequently  the  two  uteri  fuse  above, 
and  from  the  point  of  junction  an  unpaired  descending  passage 
is  formed  (see  Fig.  48  on  p.  74). 

A  character  of  the  brain  of  Marsupials  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  controversy.  Sir  Eichard  Owen  stated  many  years  ago 
that  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  higher  mammals  by 
the  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Later  still  it  was  urged 
that  a  true  corpus  callosum,  though  a  small  one,  was  present ; 
while,  finally,  Professor  Symington^  seems  to  have  shown  that 

1  ‘^The  Cerebral  Commissures  in  tlie  Marsupialia  and  Monotremata,”  Jonm. 
AnaL  Phys.  xxvii.  1893,  p.  69. 
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the  original  statement  of  Owen  was  correct,  at  least  in  part.  It 
is  at  most  feebly  developed  (see  Fig.  58,  p.  118). 

As  to  skeletal  characters,  the  Marsupial  skull  has  on  the 
whole  a  tendency  towards  a  permanent  separation  of  bones 

usually  firmly  ankylosed.  Thus  the  orbitosphenoids  remain 

distinct  from  the  pre- 
sphenoid.  The  palate  is 
ptf'M  largely  fenestrated,  a  return 

as  it  were — says  Professor 
S'  Parker — to  the  Schizogna- 

/  ;  1  thous  palate  of  the  bird. 

A'  The  mandible  is  inflected; 

familiar  character  of 
, Marsupials  goes  back 

Mm  W  r  I  earliest  representa- 

Iti  fePyi ti''^es  of  the  order  in  Meso- 
fjk  zoic  times  (see  p.  96);  but 

l»  lih/“  absolutely  uni- 

11^  absent  from 

much  weakened  skull 

On  the  other 

hand,  the  inflection  is  nearly 
as  great  in  certain  Insecti- 
vores,  in  Otocyon,  etc.  The 
malar  always  extends  back 
’  >  to  form  part  of  the  glenoid 

Fia.  62.  —  Skull  of  Rook  Wallaby  {Pdraaole  -j.  rni  i  n  -  „ 
penimata).  (Ventral  view.)  afi,  Alispheiioid;  Oavity.  The  shoulder  girdle 
i(m.oc,  basi-occipital ;  has^ph,  ba.si-.sphenoid  ;  has  lost  the  large  COraCOid 
esc.oc,  ex-occipital ;  jit,  jugal ;  max,  maxilla ;  T.,r„.  j.  ■  i 

pal,  palatine ;  paT,oc,  parocoipital ;  p,max,  MOnOureilieS  ;  tlilS  DOne 

Parker  and  Haswell’s  2foo%y.)  that  it  possesses  in  other 

Eutheria.  The  clavicle  is 
present  except  in  the  Peramelidae.  A  third  trochanter  upon 
the  femur  seems  to  be  never  present. 

The  Marsupials  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  stage 
in  the  origin  of  the  Eutheria  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  nature  of  their  teeth  shows  them  to  be  degenerate 
animals ;  one  set,  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  miUc  or  permanent 
dentition,  has  become  vestigial.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  true 
allantoic  placenta  in  Ferameles  removes  one  reason  for  regarding 
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the  Marsupials  as  primitive  creatures.  It  implies  on  the  whole 
that  the  Marsupials  have  sprung  from  a  stock  with  an  allantoic 
placenta.  The  alternative  is  to  assume  the  independent  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  allantoic  placenta  in  both  groups  of  the  Mammalia  ; 
unless  indeed  the  genus  Ferameles  is  to  be  held  to  be  the  most 
primitive  race  of  Marsupials  living,  a  hypothesis  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  it  likely.  So  long  as  it  was  believed  that 
the  mammarj  pouch  of  the  Monotremes  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  marsupium  of  the  Marsupials,  the  persistence  of  this  structure 
seemed  to  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  groups.  But  it  is  now 
known  that  the  marsupium  is  a  special  organ  confined  to  the 
Marsupials,  an  argument  which  is  rather  in  favour  of  their  being 
a  lateral  development  of  the  mammalian  stem.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  also  that  the  marsupium  is  feeblest  in  the  Polyproto- 
doiits,  which  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  primitive 
of  the  Marsupials,  owing  to  their  more  numerous  teeth  and  other 
points  to  be  referred  to  immediately. 

Hot  only  are  the  Marsupials  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  structure ;  their  present  and  past  distribution  is  of 
equal  interest.  During  the  Mesozoic  epoch  they  occurred  in 
Europe  and  North  America;  but  not,  so  far  as  negative  evidence 
means  anything,  in  Australia,  which  is  now  their  headquarters. 
In  Em'ope  Marsupials  lingered  on  into  the  Tertiary  period,  when 
they  finally  became  extinct.  In  America,  of  course,  the  group 
has  persisted  to  the  present  day.  How  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  two  main  subdivisions  of  the  Marsupials,  the  Poly- 
protodontia  and  the  Diprotodontia,  exist  to-day  in  both  Australia 
and  South  America.  These  two  divisions,  it  should  be  explained, 
differ  principally  in  that  one  has  numerous,  the  other  rarely 
more  than  two, ^  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  perhaps  the 
more  widely  distributed  opinion  that  the  Polyprotodontia  are  the 
more  archaic  group ;  this  opinion  rests  upon  one  or  two  facts  in 
addition  to  the  absence  of  specialisation  in  the  incisor  teeth. 
Among  the  Polyprotodontia  the  total  number  of  teeth  is  greater- — 
a  clearly  primitive  character  ;  secondly,  the  general  form  of  the 
body  of  these  animals,  with  four  subequal  limbs  and  carnivorous 
or  omnivorous  diet,  contrasts  with  the  purely  vegetarian  and  much 
specialised  Kangaroos  at  any.  rate.  Finally — and  sufficient  stress 

^  When  there  are  more  than  tvvo,  two  are  especially  developed.  See  Figs.  76,  77 
(pp.  149,  160). 
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has  perhaps  not  been  laid  upon  this  matter — the  brain  among  the 
Polyprotodonts  is  less  convoluted  than  among  the  genera  of  the 
other  division.  This  statement  is  of  course  made  with  due  regard 
to  parallelism  in  size  (see  p.  7 '7).  It  is  well  known  that  the 
complexity  of  a  brain  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  size  of  its 
possessor  within  the  group.  Now  the  most  ancient  Marsupials 
are  decidedly  more  Polyprotodont-like.  No  European  form  from 
the  earlier  periods  is  distinctly  to  he  referred  to  the  Diprotodonts. 
But  both  divisions  now  exist  in  America  and  Australia. 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  one  of  three  hypotheses.  Either 
the  differentiation  into  the  two  great  divisions  occurred  in  Jurassic 
or  Cretaceous  times  before  the  migration  of  the  order  southwards ;  or 
the  Diprotodont  type  is  only  a  type,  and  not  a  natural  group,  i,e.  it 
has  been  separately  evolved  in  America  and  Australia ;  or,  finally, 
there  was  formerly  a  land-connexion  in  the  Antarctic  hemisphere, 
along  which  the  Diprotodonts  of  Australia  wandered  into  South 
America.  The  middle  hypothesis  has  this  to  commend  it,  that 
syndactylism  occurs  in  both  divisions,  and  that  in  some  Dipro¬ 
todonts  the  pouch  opens  backwards  as  it  does  in  the  Polyprotodonts. 
So  great  are  the  resemblances  that  but  little  difference  is  really  left 
— of  great  importance  that  is  to  say.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  reduction  of  the  incisors  having  taken  place  twice. 
In  favour  of  the  first  hypothesis  there  are  no  positive  facts. 
E'^inally,  in  favour  of  the  last,  which  is  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  facts  of  distribution  derived  from  the  study  of  other  groups 
of  animals,^  there  is  at  least  this  striking  fact  or  rather  series  of 
facts :  that  some  of  the  South  American  fossil  Polyprotodonts 
have  a  “strictly’’  Dasyurine  relationship.”^  If  there  has  not  been 
a  direct  migration,  then  the  Dasyurine  type  has  been  twice  evolved, 
an  improbability  that  few  will  attempt  to  explain  away.  In  any 
case  we  shall  adopt  here  the  usual  division  of  the  Marsupials  into 
Diprotodontia  and  Polyprotodontia. 

Sub-Order  1.  DIPEOTODONTIA. 

This  group  includes  the  herbivorous  Marsupials.  The  incisors 
are  as  a  rule  three  above,  but  one  only  in  the  Wombats.  Below 

^  See  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  the  zoogeographical  handbooks  of 
Mr.  Lydekker  and  myself,  quoted  on  p.  78  (footnote). 

2  To  this  may  be  added  Mr,  Thomas'  observation  that  the  family  of  American 
Opossums  is  **  very  closely  allied  to  the  Dasyuridae,  from  which,  were  it  not  for  its 
isolated  geographical  position,  it  would  be  very  doubtfully  separable,” 


Jig.  63.  Skull  of  Wombat  {PJiascolomys  womhat).  (Lateral  view.)  ang^  Angular  pro¬ 
cess  ;  cond,  condyle  of  mandible ;  exLmid,  opening  of  bony  auditory  meatus  * 
ex.oc^  exoccipital;  yw,  jugal;  Ur^  lachrymal;  mmr,  maxilla;  nas,  nasal;  p.max 
premaxiUa  ;  sq^  squamosal ;  ty^  tympanic.  (Prom  Parker  and  Haswell’s  Zoology.) 

The  upper  canines,  if  present,  are  not  large.  The  molars  are 
tuberculate  or  ridged.  All  Marsupials  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Wombats)  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Macropods  especially,  are  characterised  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  tubes  of  the  dentine 
into  the  clear  enamel.  The  significance  of 
this  fact  is,  however,  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  penetration  of  the  enamel 
by  dentinal  tubes  occurs  in  the  Jerboa,  the 
Hyrax,  and  some  Shrews.  The  feet  have 
two  syndactylous  toes,^  less  marked  in  the 
Wombats  than  in  the  Kangaroos  and 
Phalangers. 

This  order  is  mainly  Australian  at  the 
present  day,  using  the  term  of  course  in 
the  “ regional”  sense  (see  p.  84);  the  only 
exception  indeed  to  this  statement  is  the 
oceurrence  of  the  genus  Caenolestes  in  South  J  ... 

America.  l)ui}  it  is  now  known  that  Dipro-  foot  of  Kaugaroo  (if aero- 
todont  Marsupials  formerly  existed  in  tlie 

same  part  of  the  W'orld.  e^,  cuboid  ;  e®,  ento-cu- 

Fam.  1.  Macropodidae.— This  fomily 
contains  tlie  Kangaroos,  Wallabies,  Eat-  (^rom  Flower’s  o«^eo%y.) 
Kangaroos,  and  Tree-Kangaroos.  With  the  exception  of  Dendro- 

^  Excejit  in  tho  South  Aiucricau  Diprotodonts, 
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lagus  the  family  is  terrestrial,  and  its  numerous  specie! 
progress  by  leaps  effected  by  the  long  hind -limbs,  which  ari 


£tcel^ 

hd—p^ 


\isc/ir 

chezf 


cal  f  I 


Fio.  65,— Skeleton  of  Wallaby  {Macroims  wdahatus).  The  scapula  is  raised  some¬ 
what  higher  than  in  nature.  The  end  of  the  tail  is  omitted.  The  head  of 
the  femur  has  been  separated  from  the  acetabulum,  acet^  Acetahuluin ;  acr, 
acromion  process  ;  ast^  astragalus ;  ad,  calcaneuin  ;  chd,  cuboid ;  chav,  chevron- 
bones  ;  ol,  clavi(ile  ;  cun,  cuneiform  of  carpus  ;  r/n,  epipubis  ;  /d,  fibula ;  fem, 
femur ;  hd,  heatl  of  femur  ;  ku,  humerus  ;  U,  ilium  ;  inch,  ischium  ;  obt,  obturator- 
foramen  ;  orb,  orbit ;  pis,  pisiform  ;  pub,  pubis  ;  rad,  radius  ;  rb^,  first  rib ; 
last  rib ;  $c,  scapula  ;  st,  sternum  ;  tb,  tibia  ;  track,  great  trochanter  of  femur  ;  uln, 
ulna;  nnc,  unciform;  IV,  fourth  toe.  (From  Parker  and  HaswelPs  ZooLoyy.) 

decidedly,  often  greatly,  longer  than  the  fore -limbs.  In  the 
hind -limb  the  fourth  toe  is  very  long  and  strong;  the  fifth 
moderately  so ;  the  second  and  third  are  slender  and  united  by 
skin.  The  tail  is  always  long,  but  differs  in  its  characters  from 
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genus  to  genus.  The  stomach  is  much  sacculated.  The  dental 
formula  is  I  ^  C  P  -I-  M  The  atlas  is  often  open  below, 
forming  thus  an  incomplete  ring. 

Though  the  number  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  adult 
Diprotodonts  is  never  more  than  three  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
more  numerous  rudiments  are  present.  Mr.  M.  Woodward  ^  has 
lately  investigated  the  subject  with  interesting  results.  He 
finds  that  many  species  present  decided  traces  of  two  additional 
incisors,  raising  the  total  to  that  which  characterises  the  Poly- 
protodontia ;  but  in  two  cases,  viz.  Macro^us  giganteus  and  Petro- 
gale  peimillata,  a  sbcth  is  present,  the  total  number  being  thus 
in  excess  of  that  found  in  any  other  Marsupial.  This,  as  the 
author  himself  admits,  proves  too  much.  Ho  mammal  is  known 
which  in  the  adult  condition  has  so  many  incisors ;  nor  do  the 
fossil  Mammalia  help  us  to  get  over  the  difficulty;  even  among 
reptiles  it  is  not  usual  for  so  many  teeth  to  occur  upon  the 
premaxillaries. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  two  long  lower  incisors  can  be 
used  after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  rather  a  pair  of 
shears.  Them  inner  edges  are  sharpened,  and  they  are  capable 
of  some  motion  towards  and  away  from  each  other;  by  their 
means  grass  is  cropped. 

The  stomach  of  Mmroptis  (and  of  other  allied  genera)  is 
peculiar  by  reason  of  its  long  and  sacculated  character;  the 
oesophagus  enters  it  very  near  the  cardiac  end,  which  is  bifid. 
Messrs.  Schafer  and  Williams  ^  have  shown  that  the  squamous, 
non -glandular  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  stomach,  only  the  pyloric  extremity  and  one 
of  the  two  cardiac  caeca  being  lined  with  columnar  epithelium. 

The  Macropodidae  are  clearly  divisible  into  three  sub-families 
which  are  distinguished  by  marked  anatomical  characters. 

In  the  sub-family  Macropodinae  (including  the  genera 
Maero^pus,  Petrogcde,  Lagorchestes,  Porcopsis,  Pendrolagus,  Onycho- 
yoZe,  and  Lagostrophus)  there  is  no  haUux,  and  the  tail  is  hairy. 
The  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach  near  the  cardiac  end.  The 
caecum  when  short  has  no  longitudinal  bands;  the  liver  has  a 
Spigelian  lobe. 

The  second  sub-family,  Potoeoxnae  or  Hypsipetmninae  (in¬ 
cluding  the  genera  Potorous,  Aepyprymnus,  £etto%gia,  and  Gcdo- 

*  Ftoo.  ZooU  Soc.  1893,  p.  450.  2  igyg,  p.  165. 
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prymnus),  consists  of  smaller  animals  than  the  Maeropodinae 
which,  however,  resemble  them  in  having  no  hallux,  but  a  hairy 
tail.  The  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach  near  the  pyloric  end 
of  that  organ.  The  caecum,  though  short,  has  lateral  longitudinal 
bands.  The  liver  has  no  special  Spigelian  lobe.  The  canines 
aie  always  present,  being  rarely  so  in  Maeropodinae  and  are 
usually  ^vell  developed. 

The  third  sub-family,  that  of  the  Hypsipkymnodontidae  is 
doubtfully  referable  to  the  family;  it  consists  of  but  one  genus 
Eypsiprymnodon,  wiiich  is  in  many  points  more  like  a  PhalL-er 
than  a  Kangaroo.  It  has  an  opposable  hallux  and  a  non-hafry 
but  scaly,  tail.  It  has  canines  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Maeropodinae. —The  genus  Macropus  includes 
not  only  the  Kangaroos  but  also  the  Wallabies,  which  am  really 


Fio.  66.  ^Ked  Kangaroo.  Macropus  rufm.  x 


indistinguishable,  though  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  a 
separate  genus  Salmatm.  The  genus  thus  enlarg^  contains 

W  r  chameterisi:  the  ears 

are  long,  the  rhmarmm  is  usually  naked,  but  in  M.  giganUm 

nd  others  a  band  of  hairs  descends  to  the  uppef  Kp-  a 
naked  band  extends  from  the  ankle  to  the  pads  oHhe  Lts 

ot  the  digits.  The  mammae  are  four.  The  tail  is  not  bushy. 
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but  is  erested  in  JH  irma.  They  are  for  the  most  part  found  on 
the  Australian  continent,  but  some  species  are  found  in  the 
islands  to  the  north  which  belong  to  the  Australian  region. 
Thus  M.  hmmi,  which  is  of  interest  as  the  first  Kangaroo  seen 
by  a  European,  is  a  native  of  the  Aru  islands.  A  specimen  of 
this  animal,  which  was  then  living  in  the  garden  of  the  Dutch 
governor  of  Batevia,  was  dei^ribed  by  Bruyn  in  tlie  year  1711. 
J£  Tufm,  the  largest  member  of  the  group,  is  remarkable  for  the 
red  secretion  which  adorns  the  neck  of  the  male.  It  is  caused 
by  particles  wMch  have  the  appearance  and  colour  of  carmine. 
M,  gigant&Ms  is  not,  as  its  specific  name  might  imply,  the  “  giant  ” 
of  the  race ;  its  dimensions  are  given  as  5  feet,  while  M.  rufus 
is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  5  feet  5  inches,  exclusive  (in  both 
cases)  of  the  tail 

The  account  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  gives  ^  in  his  diary 
of  the  Kangaroo  is  interesting,  since  he  was  one  of  the  first 
naturalists  to  see  that  creature.  In  July  1770  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  an  animal  as  large  as  a  greyhound,  of  a  mouse 
colour,  and  very  swift had  been  seen  by  his  people.  A  little 
later  he  was-  surprised  to  observe  that  the  animal  went  only 
upon  two  legs,  making  vast  boimds  just  as  the  jerboa  does.’' 
The  second  lieutenant  killed  one  of  these  Kangaroos,  of  which 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote  that  to  compare  it  to  any  European 
animal  would  be  impossible,  as  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  any  one  I  have  seen.  Its  fore-limbs  are  extremely  short  and 
of  no  use  to  it  in  walking;  its  hind,  again,  as  disproportionately 
long ;  with  these  it  hops  seven  or  eight  feet  at  a  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  jerboa,  to  which  animal  indeed  it  bears  much 
resemblance,  except  in  size,  this  being  in  weight  38  lbs.,  and  the 
jerboa  no  larger  than  a  common  rat."  Tlie  beast  was  killed  and 
eaten,  and  proved  excellent  meat.  Sir  J oseph  Banks'  observations 
upon  the  leaping  of  the  Kangaroo  are  of  interest,  because  it  is 
often  asserted  that  the  tail  is  largely  made  use  of  as  a  third  foot 
or  as  a  support.  Mr.  Afialo  declares  in  the  most  positive  way 
that  after  repeatedly  examining  the  tracks  upon  soft  sand  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  animal  had  passed,  not  the  very  faintest  trace 
of  the  impression  of  the  tail  could  he  discovered.  The  leaps  of 
a  big  Kangaroo  seem  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  is  recorded 

^  Jaurtml  of  the  m,  Hmh.  Sir  Joseph  Smiks,  BaH.,  K.B.,  RB.S.,  edited  by  Sir 
Josepli  Hooker,  Loiidoa,  1896, 
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by  Banks.  It  is  said  that  15  or  even  20  feet  are  covered  at 
a  bound,  and  in  bound  after  bound.  But  in  walking  slowly  it 
can  be  readily  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Kangaroos  at  the 
Zoological  Society’s  Gardens  that  the  animal  does  rest  upon  its 
tan,  which  with  the  hind-legs  forms  a  tripod. 

Petrogde  with  six  species  comes  next  to  Macropis,  and  is 
indeed  only  to  be  differentiated  from  it  by  the  thickly-haired 
and  more  slender  tail,  which  is  not  used,  as  it  is  sometimes  in 
the  Kangaroos,  as  an  extra  hind-limb.  The  Rock-Kangaroos  live 
among  rocks,  which  they  climb,  and  from  which  they  leap ;  and 
the  tail  acts  rather  as  a  balancing  pole.  The  most  elaborate 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  Petrogale  known  to  me  is  by  Mr. 
Parsons.^  The  dentition  as  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  is  T  C  ^ 
Pm  -|  M  ^ — that  of  Mmropus  without  the  occasionally  occm-ring 
canine  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  osteologieal  characters  which 
separate  it  from  Macrojpm  are  quite  insignificant.  Mr.  Parsons 
mentions  a  wormian  bone,  “  os  epilepticum,”  at  the  junction  of 
the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.  It  was  found  to  occur  in  two 
out  of  five  skulls  examined,  and  appears  not  to  occur  in  other 
Kangaroos.  The  palatine  "foramina  of  Petrogde  are  so  large  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bone  is  only  a  narrow  thickened  ridge. 
The  small  intestine  of  P.  xanthopus  is  102  inches  long,  the 
large  intestine  44  inches.  The  caecum  has  a  length  of  6  inches, 
and  is  not  sacculated,  differing  in  this  from  the  caecum  of 
Maeropus  major.  The  best  known  species  are  P.  xanthopus  and 
P.  penieillata.  The  genus  is  confined  to  Australia  itself,  and 
does  not  enter  Tasmania. 

Onychogde  includes  the  so-called  "Kail-taBed  Wallabies,” which 
have  a  thorn  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  reminding  one  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Leopard,  whose  tails  have  a  similar  armature.  The  muffle  is 
hairy.  Three  species  are  allowed  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Zagorckestes  has,  like  the  last  genus,  the  rhinarium,  i.e.  that 
part  of  the  nose  immediately  surrounding  the  nostrils,  hairy 
instead  of  smooth  as  in  the  Kangaroos  proper.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Onyehogde  by  the  absence  of  the  terminal  callosity  to  the 
tail,  which  is  rather  short.  The  name  Hare-Kangaroo  is  given 
to  the  members  of  this  genus  (three  species)  on  account  of 
their  exceeding  fleetness.  This  genus  is  limited  to  Australia 
itself.  L.  conspicillatus  is  said  to  present  “  a  remarkable  resem- 
’  iVoe.  Zool.  Soc.  1896,  p.  683. 
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blance  to  the  English  hare/'  and  L,  leporoides  was  so  called  by 
Gould  on  account  of  general  appearance  as  well  as  face. 

Dorcopsis  has  shorter  hind-legs  than  Macropus,  and  a  naked 
muffle.  The  ears  are  small.  The  structure  of  D.  luctuosa  has 
been  studied  by  Garrod/  who  pointed  out  the  existence  of  four 
enlarged  hair  folKcles  on  the  neck  near  the  mandibular  sym¬ 
physis.  These  are,  however,  represented  in  the  next  genus 
Bendrolagus,  and  occur  also  in  Petrogale,  The  limbs  are  not  so 
disproportionate  as  in  Macropus,  and  the  tail  is  naked  at  the  tip. 

Borcopsis  and  the  next  genus  to  be  described,  Dendrolagus, 
differ  from  Macropus  and  its  immediate  allies,  Petrogale  and  Lagor- 
chesfes,  in  a  number  of  anatomical  points.  In  the  first  place,  the 
premolars  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Macropus,  and  they  have 
a  characteristic  pattern  not  observable  in  the  Kangaroos.  This 
consists  of  a  median  ridge  (the  whole  tooth  being  rather  prismatic 
in  shape),  with  lateral  ridges  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  upper 
canines  are  developed,  but  are  minute. 

The  stomach  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Macropus,  though  built 
upon  a  similar  plan.  The  bMnd  cardiac  extremity  is  a  single,  not 
a  double  cul-de-sac.;  in  this  it  is  like  that  of  Petrogale.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  squamous,  white,  oesophageal  epithelium  is  very 
much  like  that  of  Dendrolagus.  In  both  genera  the  orifice  of  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach  is  guarded  by  two  strong  longi¬ 
tudinal  folds,  which  run  for  some  distance  towards  the  pylorus. 
In  Dendrolagus,  at  any  rate,  this  tract  is  bordered  on  each  side 
by  glandular  patches.  In  Dendrolagus,  moreover,  the  squamous 
epithelium  does  not  extend  into  the  cardiac  cul-de-sac.  This 
latter  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach  by  two  slightly 
diverging  folds,  which  are  faintly  represented  in  Petrogale  and  in 
Halmaturus,  In  the  last  two  genera  the  folds  surrounding  the 
oesophageal  orifice  are  but  slightly  represented ;  better  in  Salma- 
turns  than  in  Petrogale.  But  there  are  not  the  patches  of  glands 
already  referred  to.  The  small  intestine  of  Dorcopsis  is  97 
inches  in  length,  the  large  being  32,  proportionately  long,  as 
in  Marsupials  generally.  The  small  caecum  (2j  inches)  is  not 
sacculated. 

The  spleen  is  Macropodine,  being  T-shaped  or  Y-shaped.  The 
differences  between  Dorcopsis  and  the  evidently  closely  allied 
Dendrolagus  will  be  further  considered  under  the  description  of 
1  Proc.  Zooh  Soc.  1875,  p.  48. 
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the  latter.  ^  Dorcopsis  is  confined  to  New  Guinea,  and  contains 
three  species,  viz.  D.  muelleri,  JD.  huituom,  and  L.  maeleani 
D.  muelleri  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  3Iacropus  hrunii,  with 
which  it  has  been  confounded.  Though  intermediate  between 
Macropus  and  Dendrolag%is,  these  Kangaroos  are  not  arboreal. 

The  genus  Bendrolagus  is  remarkable  for  its  un-kangaroodike 
habit  of  living  in  trees.  In  accordance  with  this  chano-e  of 
habit  is  a  relative  shortening  of  the  hind-limbs,  a  feature  which 


Fig.  67.— Tree-JCangaroo.  Dendrolagus  hennetti,  x 


^gins  to  be  observable  in  Dor^psis.  “  The  general  build,”  writes 
Mr.  Thomas,  “is  of  the  ordinary  mammalian  proportions,  not 
macropodiform  at  all.”  The  muffle  is  not  naked  for  the  greater 
though  the  shortness  of  the  hairs  gives  that  ejffect.  As  in 
i>orco^«t^s,  but  not  as  in  Maeropus,  thQ  bulla  tympani  is  not 
swollen  There  are  altogether  five  species,  the  fifth,  D.  hennetti, 
a^ung  been  lately  described  from  specimens  living  in  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Gardens. 

The  anatomy  of  this  genus  has  been  described  by  Owen  for 
B.  inmtus}  and  by  myself  for  D.  hennetti.  The  stomach,  which 

^  Proc.  Zool  Soe,  1852,  p.  103. 
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has  a  single,  not  bifid,  ciil-de-sae,  is  sacculated  by  t-wo  principal 
bands  and  other  subsidiary  ones.  Its  internal  structure  has 
already  been  to  some  extent  described.  The  spleen  of  D.  iennetti 
is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  T-shaped,  whereas 
D.  inustus  agrees  with  other  Macropodines  in  the  form  of  this 
organ.  The  small  intestine  oi  JD.  hennetti  is  95  inches  long,  the 
large  38.  The  caecum  appears  to  differ  in  the  two  species ;  it 
is  smaller  in  D.  iennetti,  where  it  is  only  2  inches  in  length. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  liver  is  the  large  size  of  the 
left  lateral  lobe  and  the  bilobed  condition  of  the  Spigelian  lobe ; 
this  at  least  was  the  case  with  B.  iennetti.  A  recently-described 
species  ^  has  been  attentively  studied  in  its  native  haunts  by  Dr. 
Lumholtz.'^  It  lives  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountainous 
scrubs  of  Queensland,  where  it  moves  quickly  on  the  ground  as 
well  as  among  the  trees.  It  is  hunted  with  Dingos  by  the 
“  blacks,”  and  is  eaten  by  them.^ 

LagostTophus  is  a  generic  name  that  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  for  a  small  Wallaby  18  inches  in  length,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  long  claws  of  the  hind-limbs 
are  entirely  hidden  by  long  and  bristly  hairs ;  the  muffie  is 
naked ;  there  is  no  canine.  The  bullae  are  swollen.  There  is  but 
one  species  of  the  genus,  L.  fasciatus,  a  native  of  West 
Australia. 

Sub-Faxn.  2.  Potoroinae. — Aepyprymnus  and  the  other 
genera  placed  in  this  sub-family  are  known  by  the  vernacular 
name  of  Eat -Kangaroos,  or  sometimes  Kangaroo -Eats.  The 
latter  term  has  been  called  “incorrect,”  though  it  is  just  as 
good  as  the  former,  both  of  them  in  fact  being  inaccurate  as 
implying  some  likeness  to  or  relation  with  a  Eat.  The  present 
genus  has  a  partiaEy  hairy  rhinarium ;  the  auditory  bullae  are 
not  swollen.  It  contains  but  one  species,  Ae.  rvfeseens,  a  native 
of  Eastern  Australia,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  very  long 
hind-feet. 

Bettongia  has  long  hind- feet  as  in  Aepyprymnus,  but  the 
rhinarium  is  entirely  naked  instead  of  being  partiaEy  hairy, 
while  the  ears  are  much  shorter.  The  genus,  which  contains 
four  species,  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  ground-living 
Tn3mTr>a1  with  a  prehensile  tail,  which  it  uses  to  carry  grass,  etc. 

«  Ibid.  1884,  p.  387. 


^  Ptoc.  Zool.  Soc.  1895,  p.  131. 


musk-kangaroo 
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R  lesuewi  burrows  in  the  ground,  often  to  so  great  a  d^nfR  . 

feet  The  genus  occurs  in  Tasmania  as  well  fs  in  Altrdir' 
Ccdoprymmis,  with  one  sneeiAQ  io  «  • 

Tio„.s  i.-'  hi,  o.t,i„gr:/EpLs 

which  combines  in  a  remarkable  way  the  characters  of 

nm,  Bettongia,  and  PotoTO%s.  The  externarch!  f 

gener^  .hape  ot  the  skuU  are  as  ie  ^Uongia  wMlfL't'' 

have  the  structure  of  those  ot  Aepyprymnus  The  1  ^ 

IS  as  in  Fotorous.  FJB>yrrtnus.  ihe  last  premolar 

Of  the  genus  Fotorous  there  are  three  species  whieK 
Tasmanian  as  well  as  Australian.  Unlike  ^  the ’oth^r^ijT 

Kangaroos,  the  hind-feet  are  comparatively  short  and  the 
IS  therefore  less  addicted  to  jumping  thL  ?tV’ 

rhi„™  is  ^  S  leagth 

only  genus  of  this  aub-filf  T  P“«“‘  f“ily,  and  the 
Macropodidae  and  the  Phill’  intermediate  between  the 

being  mainly  the  hind-feet,  nS  though'  the™*” 

r  r  oeX7 

features  in  the  structure  of  the  Phahi’  ^ 

-d  scaly  i  the  rl'T  “  “ 

and  not  furry.  The  ainale  ■  L- 

hpon  insects'as  ““tSf'  ^  « 

lutbiri  by  M'l2L°tn^fur“'’T.‘‘°'* 

manner  as  the  Kangaroo  - 1  •  It  progresses  in  much  the  same 
closely  allied  but  vvocurTiu^"'^^,  (fotorous),  to  which  it  is 
the  sLbs  In  sefrS 
frequently  eating  the  palm  her^s  wS 

baunches,  somSrd^Lit  ifb  Zr’  j***"®.”'’  ““ 

Mr.  Bameay's  descrintiou  of  .a®  ““  ‘1^  bandtcoota”  This  is 
to  disconej  “o  «”taal,  which  he  wa.  the  first 

over^n  «'™  -^S-Waodoa  bridge, 

Proc.  Lmn.  See.  Jf.S.  WaU»,  i.  is??,  p.  34.. 


CHARACTERS  OF  PHALANGERS 


commoii  mtegiiment  as  in  the  Macropodidae.  The  hallux  is  oppos¬ 
able  and  nailless.  The  tail  is  nearly  always  long  and  prehensile. 
The  pouch  is  well  developed;  the  stomach  not  sacculated;  a 
caecum  is  present  (except 
in  Tarsi^pes),  These  are 

really  the  principal  dis- 
tinctions  between  the  two 
families.  In  addition,  it  f# 

may  be  mentioned  that  the  i  m  11 

lower  incisors  have  not  a  I 

scissor-like  action  as  in  the  [M  1 1 

Eangaroos.  §  If 

The  Phalangers  may  be  ^1  I  f 

divided  into  four  sub-  I  If 

families.  1  /f 

The  first  of  these,  that  I 

of  the  Phalangeeinae, 
contains  the  genera  F/ial- 
an^er  (including  Gmcus), 

AcrohaieSf  Fistaechurus,  ^ 

Bromicia,  Gymnobelideus^ 

FetauruSj  Fetauroides,  O a  M  ^ 

Bmtylopsila,  Fseudochirus,  WH 

and  Trichosurm.  «  rl  If  II 

These  genera  agree  in  mm  Im 

the  following  generalities: —  wm^  W 

Tail  well  developed,  often  ■  f  ffl  ■ 

very  long ;  three  incisors  ^  ^  H  ■ 

above,  and  at  least  two  pre-  B  ▼ 

molars  both  above  and  ypr 

below  ;  caecum  long  and  gg. — Bones  of  leg  and  foot  of  Plialanger.  astj 

simple:  stomach  without  Astragalus;  caleaneum ;  mb,  cuboid; 

ect.Gun,  ecto-cuneiform  ;  entcun,  ento-cunei- 
a  cardiac  gland  ;  liver  not  form  ; /6,  fibula ;  meso-cimeiform  *, 

veryocmplioated  by  »ec«Bi-  EfSo;®',*"”*' 

ary  furrows,  with  a  distinct 

caudate  lobe;  the  vaginal  median  culs-de-sac  often  coalesced; 
lungs  with  an  azygos  lobe. 

The  second  sub-family,  Phascolarctinae  (with  the  Koala  only), 
is  thus  characterised : — Tail  rudimentary ;  cheek-pouches  present ; 
superior  incisors  three,  but  only  one  premolar  above  and  below; 


entcun^ 


mes,cun 


'■ect.ctCTi 


CUSCUS  AND  TRUE  PHALANGERS 


caecum  extraordinarily  long;  stomach  with  a  cardiac  <.land  •  T 
oomphcated  by  additional  furrows,  without  a  fme  catSte 
no  ^ygos  lobe  to  tags;  TOginel  c„le-de-too  free. 

oontmts  with  (be 

mdltoonto^i  one  i^ttr^Setbtrbnt^ ‘"I 
premolars;  all  the  teeth  rootless;  caecum  not'peculLar  inth 
stomach  with  a  cardiac  gland-  liver  enmnl,',,  f  a  v  ^  P®> 
furrows,  without  a  free  caLate’lobe-  lunc  with  it 
vaginal  culs-de-sac  free.  ^ 

The  last  sub -family,  Taesipedinae,  is  thus  defined-  T»-i 

long;  tongue  extensile;  only  one  nremokr-  L  f 
caecum  absent  ^  piemolar,  molars  reduced; 

.■.?ir.;iS3,T.^Ss=i7.;r‘;;; 


FiG.69.--VtilpmePhalaiiger.  Tncfiomrus  mupmoua.  xj. 

with  short  eore;  only  the  end  of  the  Wl 
itsBif  animals  only  one  species  is  found  in  Australia 

Sttef  Casf  lying  to  the  north.  The 

aid  nf  if  Is  in  spite  of  its  vegetarian  diet 

Gat”^  on  account  of  its  spots,  spoken  of  as  the  “Tiver 

P«hen8fe%ril  ''  that  though  provided  with  a 

Lala  ^  little  better  as  a  climber  than  the  tailless 

specSlIvhlT'  “  True  Phalangers,”  includes  largish 

species  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  last  genus  bv  a 
chest-gland  similar  to  that  which  ocenrq  nr  ^  t  ^  . 

bo™  otbor  MortupiaU  of  th.  p«Z, !  T'* 

two  .pecto  Which  ac.  pucelj.  LJ,r  'rhe  ”^21“ 
Opo^um,"  dc,  Brt^h  taW 
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vulpina),  like  its  American  pseudo-namesake  (a  true  Opossum, 

genus  DidelpMys),  plays  'possum’^  on  occasions.  The  dental 
formula  is  I  f  C  Pm  f  M  The  ears  are  shortish. 

The  Eing-tailed  Phalangers,  Pseudoehirus,  are  more  widely 
distributed  than  the  last  two  genera ;  they  range  from  Tasmania 
in  the  south  to  New  Guinea  in  the  north.  They  are  not,  however, 
ring-tailed,  though  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  generally  white.  As 
in  the  last  genera,  which  have  prehensile  tails,  the  end  of  this 
appendage  is  naked.  The  mammae  are  four.  The  tooth  formula 
is  1 1  C  ^  Pm  f  M  There  are  some  ten  species  of  the  genus. 

The  Striped  Phalanger,  Pactylopsila  trivirgata,  is  an  animal 
about  a  foot  long,  whose  identity  can  be  ascertained  by  its  striped, 
black  and  white  skin.  It  is  an  arboreal  creature  that  lives 
apparently  both  on  leaves  and  grubs  like  so  many  arboreal 
creatures  of  quite  different  groups — Squirrels,  for  instance,  and 
New- World  Monkeys.  The  tooth  formula  is  I  f  C  ^  Pm  f  M  |. 

GT/mnohdidetis  leadhectteTi  is  a  small  creature  with  a  body 
6  inches  in  length.  It  is  restricted  to  the  colony  of  Yictoria. 
The  general  look  is  that  of  Petaurus;  the  ears  are  naked. 

Dromicia  is  a  genus  of  Phalangers  which  although  devoid  of 
a  parachute,  such  as  is  possessed  by  certain  genera  that  will  be 
considered  immediately,  is  able  to^  leap  with  great  agility  from 
branch  to  branch.  The  ears  are  large  and  thin  and  almost 
naked ;  the  tooth  formula  is  I  f  C  J  Pm  f  M  ^  They  are  minute 
creatures,  the  longest  measuring,  with  the  tail,  but  10  inches. 
Dormouse -Phalanger  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  them. 
There  are  four  species,  ranging  from  Tasmania  to  New  Guinea. 
The  name  Dormouse  as  applied  to  the  genus  seems  to  be  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  they  hold  a  nut  in  the  paws  when  feeding. 
D.  nana  is  4  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  nearly  the  same 
length.  It  is  thick  at  the  base. 

is  the  last  genus  of  non-flying  Phalangers.  Its 
name  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  the  tail,  which 
are  disposed  on  either  side  in  a  row  like  the  vane  of  a  feather. 
The  tooth  formula  is  I  -|  C  ^  Pm  -I  M  -I,  very  nearly  as  in  Acto- 
bates.  The  ears  are  as  in  that  genus. 

Petaurus  is  the  first  genus  of  the  Flying  Phalangers,  all  of 
which  are  provided  with  a  parachute-like  expansion  of  the  skin 
between  the  fore-  and  hind-limbs ;  the  ears  are  large  and  naked ; 
and  the  tooth  formula  is  lYC^Pm^M|.  There  are  three 
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species  of  the  genus,  which  extend  through  pretty  well  the 
entire  Australian  region.  The  term  ''  flying  ”  as  applied  to  these 
and  the  other  ''  flying  ”  genera  is  of  course  an  exaggeration.  The 
animals  cannot  fly  upwards ;  they  can  only  descend  in  a  skim¬ 
ming  fashion,  the  folds  of  skin  breaking  their  fall.  P.  hreviceps  is 
perhaps  the  best  -  known  species.  The  body  is  8,  the  tail  9 
inches  long. 

PetauToides  seems  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  from  Petaurus 
by  the  fact  that,  as  in  its  ally  Bactylopsila,  the  tail  is  partly 
naked  terminally.  In  Petaurus  and  Gymnobelideus  the  tail  is 
bushy  to  the  very  end,  including  its  extreme  tip  below. 

A  third  genus  of  Flying  Phalangers  is  the  minute  Aerohates, 
which  has  a  distichous  tail  like  that  of  Bistaechurus.  It  is  not 
more  than  6  inches  in  length  including  the  tail.  As  to  these 
Flying  Phalangers  it  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  observe  that 
the  same  method  of  "  flight  ”  has  been  apparently  evolved  three 
times ;  for  the  three  genera  are  each  of  them  specially  related 
to  a  separate  type  of  non-flying  Phalanger.  The  same  observa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  about  the  Flying  Squirrels,  Anomalurus  and 
Sciuropterm.  The  dental  formula  is  If  C-^  Pm|- Mf.  The 
ears  are  thinly  clad  with  hair.  There  are  four  teats. 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Phascolaretinae,— The  Koala,  or  Native  Bear, 
Phascolarctos  cinereus,  is  the  only  representative  of  its  sub-family. 
It  is,  like  the  Wombat,  aberrant  in  the  lack  of  an  obvious  tail. 
The  absence  of  this  appendage  is  curious  in  an  arboreal  creature 
whose  near  allies  have  a  long  and  prehensile  one.  The  structure 
of  the  Koala  was  investigated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Forbes.^ 
There  are  some  unexpected  points  of  likeness  to  the  Wombat: 
thus  they  agree  in  the  absence  of  the  tail,  in  the  structure  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  the  great  subdivision  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 
The  brain,  however,  is  smooth,  and  the  caecum  is  exceedingly  large 
and  complicated  in  structure,  that  of  the  W^ombat  being  short. 
That  both  animals  have  cheek-pouches  is  perhaps  due  to  similar 
habits  of  temporarily  storing  masses  of  food.  This  animal  has 
only  eleven  pairs  of  ribs.  The  tail  has  only  seven  or  eight  verte¬ 
bra,  and  these  have  no  chevron-bones.  ^ 

A  peculiarity  of  the  skuU  is  seen  in  the  great  size  of  the 
ahsphenoid  bulla,  which  is  comparable  in  size  and  appearance  with 
that  of  the  Pig,  As  in  the  Kangaroos,  the  atlas  is  incomplete  below. 

^  “On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Koala,”  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1881,  p.  180. 
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The  tooth  formula  of  the  genus  is  I  0  ^  Pm  -J-  M  The 

additional  lower  molar  seems  to  he  exceptional,  and  has  been  found 
in  one  specimen  only. 

In  the  alimentary  tract  the  most  remarkable  structure  is  the 
large  intestine,  which  is  very  capacious  for  the  first  28  inches  or 
so  of  its  course.  This  section  of  the  colon  is  Kned  with  rugae 
precisely  like  those  which  are  found  in  the  caecum.  These  folds, 
which  at  first  are  some  twelve  in  number,  fuse  lower  down,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  colon  approaches  the  external  orifice  are 
reduced  to  five.  Similar  folds,  as  already  stated,  occur  in  the 
caecum,  but  do  not  extend  as  far  as  its  blind  end.  The  caecum 
is  proportionately  and  actually  larger  than  in  any  other  Marsupial. 
The  gall-bladder  is  unusually  elongated. 

The  Koala  is  mainly  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It 
feeds  so  exclusively  upon  the  leaves  of  the  gum-tree  (Eucaly^tus^ 


that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  creature  long  in  captivity  in 
lands  where  that  particular  kind  of  food  is  not  available. 

The  female,  though  she  seems  to  bear  but  a  single  young  one, 
which  is  carried  on.  tlie  back  after  the  fashion  of  some  Opossums, 
has  two  nipples.  The  animals  slow  habits  seem  to  require  a 
nocturnal  and  retired  life.  It  is  about  as  lethaigic  as  the 
Sloth,  and  it  is  said  to  further  resemble  that  animal  in  clinging 
firmly  to  a  branch  even  after  it  is  shot. 
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Sub-Fam.  3.  m&scolomjm&e.—-Phaswlomys,  the  Wombat,  is 
the  only  genus  of  this  sub-family.  This  animal  has  the  appearance 
of  a  heavily-built  Marmot,  like  which  it  has  a  mere  stump  for  a 
tail  and  a  pair  of  strong  chisel-shaped  and  Rodent-like  incisors, 
which  however,  differ  from  those  of  Rodents  in  having  a  complete 
coatini^  of  cement.  All  the  teeth  of  the  animal  are  rootless,  and 
there  are  no  canines.  The  incisors  have  enamel  on  the  front  and 
lateral  faces  only.  The  dental  formula  is  I  ^  C  ^  Pm  ^  M  The 
affinities  with  other  Diprotodont  Marsupials  are  shown  by  the 
commencing  syndactyly  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  The 


Fia.  71. — Wouiljat.  Phmcolomys  womhai.  x 

rMiiariuni  is  naked  or  hairy.  There  is  a  rudimentary  cheek- 
pouch,  as  in  Phascolarctos,  The  Wombat  has,  like  the 
Koala '  and  also  the  Beaver-— which  does  away  with  some  of  the 
value  of  the  comparison  —  a  peculiar  gland -patch  in  the 
stomach,  a  raised  area  of  collected  glanda  In  no  other  Marsupial 
is  such  a  structure  found,  ^‘whilst  in  the  two  forms  under  con¬ 
sideration  its  identity  is  almost  precise.  That  such  a  unique 
structure  should  have  been  independently  developed  in  two  forms 
unrelated  to  each  other,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.”  This  is  Mr.  Forbes’  opinion.  It  might  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  adding  the  observation  that,  as  there  are  other  points  of 
likeness  between  the  Wombat  and  the  Koala,  it  seems  more  unlikely 
that  a  structure  so  nearly  identical  should  have  been  twice 
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developed  in  two  not  very  distant  forms.  As  in  the  Kangaroos, 
the  atlas  is  open  below.  Ph.  ur sinus  has  1 5  ribs ;  the  other  species 
the  normal  (for  Marsupials)  13.  Other  points  of  likeness  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  description  of  the  Koala.  These  animals 


Fie  72 _ Skull  of 'Wom'bat.  Phascolomys  wonibat.  (Lateral  view. )  a«5f,  Angular  pro- 

'cess:  co^id,  condyle  of  mandible;  ct.oc,  exoccipital ;  opening  of  bony 

auditory  meatu.s  ;  m,  jugal ;  lev,  laolirymal ;  maa,  maxilla ;  nets,  u^l ,  p.tmx, 
premaxilla  ;  sq,  squamosal ;  iy,  tympanic.  (From  Parker  and  Haswell  s  Zoology.) 


mainly  feed  upon  roots ;  they  live  in  companies  in  burrows.  There 
are  three  species — Ph.  ursinus,  Ph.  latif  rons,  and  Ph.  mitchelli. 
Ph.  ursinus  is  Tasmanian  in  range,  the  other  two  species  South 
Australian. 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Tarsipedinae. — The  genus  Tarstpes  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  he  removed  from  the  present  family.  There  is  but  a 
single  species,  which  is  a  small  creature  of  7  inches  in  total 
length,  of  which  the  tail  measures  4  inches.  The  teeth  are 
much  dwindled,  the  formula  being  I  f  G  ^  Pm^  ^  M  f  =  2  2.  The 
lower  incisors  are  procumbent.  The  lower  jaw,  moreover,  has 

not  the  characteristic  Marsupial  inflection.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  without  the  caecum  present  in  the  remaining  Phalangeridae. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  aberrant  little  Phalanger  should 
come  from  Western  Austraha,  like  the  even  more  aberrant 
MyrmecoUus.  Like  the  latter  also,  Tarsipes  has  a  long  exsertile 
tongue,  with  which,  however,  it  extracts  honey  from  flowera. 
Probably  it  also  catches  minute  insects  in  the  corollas  of  the 
flowers.  It  has  been  proved,  in  fact,  that  in  captivity  at  any 
rate  the  animal  is  insectivorous;  for  it  has  been  known  to 

eat  moths.  .  x>  * 

Fam.  3.  Epanorthidae. — The  extinct  Epanorthidae  of  Pata- 
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gonia  are  represented  to-day  by  a  small  Marsupial  whmh  has 
been  rediscovered  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  This  little 
formerly  called  Eyracodon  (a  pre-occupied  name),  is  now 
termed  Gaenolestes,  and  is  a  native  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
There  are  two  species,  and  of  these  0,  olsmrus  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Eaton  rancho;’  which  means  opossum-rat.  '  It 
lives  apparently  upon  bird^s  eggs  and  small  birds,  though  it 
belongs  to  the  Diprotodont  division  of  the  Marsupials.  Caenolestes, 
however,  although  diprotodont,  has  not  the  syndactylous  character 
of  the  digits  of  the  feet  already  referred  to  in  the  Kangaroos  and 
their  allies.  The  pouch  is  smaU  and  rudimentary.  The  denti¬ 
tion  is  If  Gf  Pm  f  Mf  =  46,  and  the  teeth  are  said  by  Mr. 
Thomas  to  be  much  like  those  of  the  Australian  Bromicia} 

In  the  skull  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  bear  upon  its 
affinities  to  other  Marsupials,  but  is  still  interesting,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  nasals  are  not  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
meet  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillae,  and  so  a  vacuity  is  left,  as 
in  the  skulls  of  many  Euminants  (e,g.  the  Sable  Antelope).  The 
palate  is  very  imperfect ;  the  foramina,  which  render  it  so,  reach 
as  far  forward  as  the  last  premolar.  The  lower  jaw  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  that  of  a  MacTopus  or  Phcddifigcv,  with  long 
and  forwardly  projecting  incisors. 

Extinct  Diprotodonts. — The  great  Diprotodon  is  a  creature 
with  a  skull  a  yard  long,  which  must  have  been  of  the  size  of  a 
large  Ehinoceros.  Though  closely  allied  to  Macropus,  it  seems 
th^  this  great  beast  did  not  hop  after  the  fashion  of  a  Kangaroo, 
its  limbs  being  of  a  more  equal  size  than  in  the  Kangaroo. 
Eecently  some  further  remains  of  Biprotodon  have  been  discovered 
in  a  lake  known  as  Lake  Mulligan,  where  they  had  apparently 
been  bogged.  Professor  Stirling  has  contributed  an  account  of 
these  remains,  which  fills  up  a  considerable  gap  in  our  knowledge. 
He  has  been  able  to  state  the  structure  of  the  fore-  and  hind-limbs. 
Both  limbs  are  pentadactyle,  the  fingers  of  the  fore-limb  being 
approximately  equal  in  length  and  general  development.  In  the 
hind-limb  the  hallux  is  small,  and  consists  of  the  metatarsal  only. 
This  bone  is  fixed  in  the  position  of  extreme  abduction,”  and  is 
suggestive  of  an  arboreal  limb.  Digits  two  and  three  may  have 

1  Thomas,  CaenoUsUs,  a  still  existing  survivor  of  the  Epanorthidae  of 

Ameghino,  and  the  rex>resentative  of  a  new  family  of  recent  Marsupials,'’  T.Z.B. 
1895,  p.  870. 
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been  syndactylous,  and  the  authors  of  the  account  ^  of  these  bones 
think  that  the  fourth  toe  may  have  shared  in  this  syndactyly. 
The  metatarsal  of  the  fifth  digit  is  enormously  expanded  at  its 


Fig.  73. — Biprotodon  a%stralis*  (After  Owen.) 


edge,  and  seems  to  have  furnished  a  strong  support  to  the 
creature;  this  is  also  seen  in  the  metacarpal  of  the  fore-limb. 
Probably,  therefore,  Diprotodon  was  quadrupedal  in  its  mode  of 
progression,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  laid  npon  the 
little  finger  and  the 
little  toe  instead  of,  as 
in  ourselves,  the  first 
toe  The  hind-foot  of 
the  DiprotodoTh  could 
not  be  more  unlike  that 
of  a  Kangaroo  than  it 
actually  is. 

Another  giant  among 
these  Marsupials  was  the 
genus  Thylacoleo,  whose  name  was  given  to  it  by  Sir  Eichard 
Owen  on  the  view  that  it  was  a  Marsupial  Tiger.  Sir  W.  Flower 
has,  however,  controverted  this  opinion,  and  the  genus  is  in  fact, 
in  spite  of  its  large  size,  closely  allied  to  the  Phalangers  and 

1  Stirling  and  Zietz,  Mem.  Boy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  i. ;  see  also  a  notice  m 
Nature^  January  18,  1900. 


Pjq,  74, — Thylacoleo  carnifex.  Side  view  of  skull. 
(After  Flower.) 
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Guscuses.^  The  dental  formula  is  I  f  C  ^  Pm  M  I- ;  the  last 

premolar  is  a  great  blade-shaped  tooth  like  that  of  Potorous. 

Kototherium  was  a  creature  smaller  than  Dijprotodon,  hut  still 
of  large  size ;  it  is  heheved  to  have  been  a  burrowing  creature, 
and  to“  connect  the  Wombats  with  Pijprotodon.  More  certainly 
allied  to  the  existing  Wombat  was  Phascolonus,  a  Wombat  as 
big  as  a  Tapir. 

Of  extinct  American  Diprotodonts  the  Epanorthidae,  already 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  hving  Gaenolestes,  were  the  most 


Fig.  li.—Wotothenum  mttchdli.  Side  view  of  skull,  x  J.  (After  Owen.) 


prominent  forms.  The  genm  Ppmorthus  occurs  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
formation  of  Patagonia,  which  is  believed  to  be  Miocene.  The 
incisors  are  three  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and  the  single  incmr  of  each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  great  chisel-shaped,  cutting  instrument. 

AMerites  is  also  typically  Diprotodont  by  reason  of  the  large 
projecting  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  has  a  large  cutting 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  appears  to  be  the  last  premolar, 
and  is  thus  comparable  to  the  great  cutting  tooth  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  extinct  Phalanger,  Thylacoleo. 

1  Quite  recently  (IVoc.  Mnn.  Soe.  N.S.  W.  1898,  p.  1)  the  carnivorous  character 
of  Thylacoleo  has  been  reasserted  by  Mr.  Broom. 
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It  may  also  be  comparable  to  the  great  premolar  of  such  Multi- 
tuberculata  as  Ptilodus  and  Plagiaulcm,  It  moreover;  marked 
with  vertical  grooves. 

An  interesting  form,  which  is  unfortunately  but  little  known, 
is  the  Austra.lian  and  Pleistocene  genus  Triclis,  with  one  species, 
T.  oscilldns.  In  having  a  minute  canine  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw 
it  agrees  with  some  Phalangeridae,  and  being  otherwise  closely 
allied  to  SgpsijprgmTwdon,  it  unites  the  Macropodidae  with  the 
Phalangeridae. 

Sub-Ordie  2.  POLYPEOTODOl^TIA. 

In  this  mainly  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  division  of  the 
Marsupials  the  incisors  are  four  or  five  on  each  side  of  the  upper 


Fio.  76. — Front  view  of  the  skull  of  Tasmanian  Devil  {SarcophUm  ursimcs)^  showing 
Polyprotodont  and  carnivorous  dentition.  (After  Flower.) 

jaw,  and  one  or  two  fewer  in  the  lower  jaw.  Pigs.  *76  and  77 
illustrate  the  Polyprotodont  and  Biprotodont  dentitions.  The 
canines  are  those  of  flesh-eaters  and  so  are  the  molars,  being  as  a 
rule  sharply  cuspidate.  As  a  rule,  which  has  an  exception  in  the 
Peramelidae,  there  is  no  syndactylism  of  toes  in  the  hind-foot. 
This  sub-order  is  at  the  present  day  Australian  and  American  in 
its  range. 

Fam.  1.  Dasyuridae. — This  family  consists  of  Marsupials 
which  are  generally  pentadactylous,  but  with  occasionally  the 
hallux  missing  The  tail  is  long  but  not  prehensile.  The  pouch 
is  present  or  absent.  The  teeth  vary  in  the  different  genera,  but 
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tbe  upper  incisors  are  never  less  than  three,  and  maj  be  as  many 

as  five  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
six  in  the  lower.  The  canines 
are  trenchant.  There  is  no 
caecum. 

The  genus  Tliylcwinus  con¬ 
tains  but  a  single  species, 
which  is  ■  now  limited  to  Tas¬ 
mania,  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  Tasmanian  Wolf.  It  has 
the  build  of  an  ordinary  Wolf, 
and  is  of  about  the  same  size. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is 
marked  with  a  series  of  black 
transverse  bands.  The  hallux 
is  entirely  wanting ;  the  pouch 

Fia.  77.— Front  view  of  slnill  of  Koala  (Pte- 
colarctos  cinerem),  illustrating  Diprotodont  OpenS  backwards.  The  mar-* 
and  herbivorous  dentition.  (Proiii  Flower.)  gupial  honeS  are  minute  and 

iinossified.  The  dental  formula  is  I  f-  C  Pm  |-  M  =  46.  There 


Fig.  78. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  skull  of  the  Thylacine  {Thylacinus  cynocepMm% 
xk  a,  Angular  process  of  mandible;  AS,  alisphenoid  ;  BO,  basioccipital ; 
hasisphenoid  ;  cd,  condyle  of  mandible ;  BT,  ethmoturbinal  ;  Mx.  0,  exoccipital ; 
Ft,  frontal ;  MJS,  bssified  portion  of  mesethinoid  ;  MT,  maxilloturbinal  ;  Mx, 
maxilla ;  No,  nasal ;  OS,  orbitosphenoid  ;  Fa,  parietal ;  Per,  periotic  ;  Fl,^  pala¬ 
tine  ;  PMx,  premaxilla ;  PS,  presphenoid ;  Ft,  pterygoid ;  SO,  supraoccipitai ; 
Sq,  sc[uamosal ;  Vo,  vomer.  (From  Flower’s  Osteology.) 

are  four  mammae.  This  animal,  now  confined  to  Tasmania, 
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is  getting  rarer  on  account  of  its  sheep -killing  propensities, 
and  the  consequent  war  of  extermination  declared  upon  it  by  the 
colonists.  It  wiU,  however,  feed  upon  other  animals  ;  and  it  is 
related  that  the  first  specimen'  ever  captured  had  in  its  stomach 
the  remains  of  an  Echidna !  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  this  and  of  some  of  the  other  larger  carnivorous  Marsu¬ 
pials  in  Tasmania  after  their  extinction  in  Austraha  is  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  advent  of  the  Dingo.  But  it  is  stated  that  the 
Thylacine  is  quite  capable  of  keeping  even  a  pack  of  dogs  at  hay. 

The  genus  Sarcofhilus  has  been  frequently  confounded  with 
the  next,  but  it  is  kept  apart  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  foUows 


Fig.  79.— Tasmanian  Devil.  SarcopMlus  ursinm. 


Cuvier  in  this.  An  alternative  generic  name  is  Ihaholus, 
which,  like  the  first  name,  refers  to  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  single  species  which  this  genus  contains.  The  genus  is 
more  like  Thylacirm  than  is  Dasyurus.  The  hallux  is  wanting, 
and  the  teeth,  though  fewer  in  number  (42),  resemble  those  of 
the  Thylacine  more  closely  than  do  those  of  the  Dasyure.  The 
species  is  caUed  S.  ursinus,  the  popular  name  being  Tasmanian 
Devil.  It  is  black  with  a  variable  number  of  white  patches  on 
the  body.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  Badger,  and  is,  like  the 
Thylacine,  a  nocturnal  animal.  The  Tasmanian  Devil  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  animals,  and  to  express  its 

ferocity  by  a  "  yelling  growl.”  _ 

The  next  genus  of  this  family,  Dasyurus,  comprises  five 
species,  which  range  over  the  whole  of  the  Papuan  and  Australian 
sub-regions.  The  general  form  is  Viverrine,  and  the  hallux  is 
sometimes  present  though  smalL  The  denUl  formula  is  as  m  the 
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last  genus,  but  the  teeth  “are  more  insectivorous  in  their 
character.”  There  are  six  or  eight  mammae.  The  members  of 
fhis  genus  are  grey  or  brown,  and  spotted  with  white ;  they  are 


Fig.  80.— Skullofi)a5^wr«s.  (Lateral  view.)  Alisplienoid  ;  aw^r,  aBgular process 

of  mandible;  fr,  frontal;  ju,  jugal;  Icr,  lacbrymal ;  max,  maxilla;  was,  nasal ; 
oc.cond,  occipital  condyle  ;  par,  parietal  ;  par.oc,  paroccipital  process  ;  p.^nax, 
premaxHla ;  s.oc,  supraoccipital  ;  sii,  squamosal ;  sq!,  zygomatic  process  of  squa¬ 
mosal.  (From  Parker  and  Haswell’s  Zoology. ) 


all  arboreal,  and  feed  largely  upon  birds  and  their  eggs.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  pointed  out  that  in  two  species,  D.  viverrinus  and 
D.  geoffroyi,  the  striae  upon  the  foot-pads  are  absent,  and  that 


Fig.  81. — ^Dasyure.  Dasyums  viverrimts.  (After  Vogt  and  Specht.) 


therefore  these  at  least  are  probably  not  so  purely  arboreal  as 
the  rest.  The  animals  are  not  diurnal,  and  during  the  day  hide 
themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  “  Native  Cats,”  but  have  the  general  habits  of  Martens.  D. 
mMidaius  is  common  in  Tasmania,  but  is  rare  in  Australia,  thus 
“  approaching  the  condition  now  exhibited  by  the  Thylacine  and 
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Tasmanian  De^dl,  namely,  complete  extermination  in  Australia, 
where  both  once  lived.”  B.  hallumt%s  shows  an  approach  to 
Phascologale  in  its  five-toed  hind-feet  and  slender  build. 

Phascologale  is  a  genus  which,  like  the  last,  is  usually  arboreal 
(although  not  P.  virginioLe  of  North  Queensland),  but  is  of  much 
gmaller  size,  the  species  not  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  rat. 
They  have  no  spots,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  stripe  down  the  back. 
There  are  thirteen  species,  which  have  the  same  range  as  the  last 
genus.  The  hallux  is  present  though  small,  but  the  pouch  is 
-  practically  obsolete,”  though  there  is  a  small  fold  of  skin  behind 
the  teats.  The  rhinarium  is  naked ;  the  tail  is  long,  “  bushy, 
crested,  or  nearly  naked  ”  The  mammae  are  four  to  ten  in 
number.  The  dental  formula  is  as  in  Dasyurus,  and  the  teeth 
are  not  very  different  in  form ;  sometimes  the  last  premolar  is 
wanting.  “  The  membei-s  of  this  genus,”  remarks  Mr.  Thomas, 

“  evidently  take  the  place  in  the  Australian  region  filled  in  the 
Oriental  by  the  Tupaiae,  and  in  the  Neotropical  by  the  smaller 
Opossums.” 

The  genus  Sminthopsis  comprises  not  more  than  four-  species, 
even  smaller  than  the  last.  The  largest  species,  S.  virginiae,  is 
only  125  mm.  in  length.  The  hallux  is  present,  and  there  is 
a  well-developed  pouch.  There  are  forty-six  teeth,  as  in  the 
Dasyures.  The  feet  are  narrow  with  granulated  or  hairy  soles, 
whereas  in  Phascologale  they  are  broad  with  smooth  soles.  The 
mammae  are  eight  or  ten.  The  genus  ranges  through  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

The  genus has  but  a  single  species,  which  is  a 
native  of  Queensland  and  ISTew  South  Wales.  The  build  is 
Jerboa-like,  and  the  animal  is,  as  might  be  inferred,  terrestrial. 
The  ears  are  very  long,  and  the  limbs  elongated ;  the  hallux  is 

absent  ;  the  teeth  are  exactly  as  in 

AnteGhimmiys  has  thirteen  dorsal  and  seven  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae;  three  sacrals  and  twenty-five  caudals,  the  latter  number 

being  in  excess  of  that  of  its  allies.  The  stomach  is  nearly 
globular,  with  approximated  orifices  ;  the  intestine  measured 
6*8  inches,  a  little  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  animal 
itself.  A,  lanigercb  is  a  native  of  East  Central  Australia,  and 
appears  to  be  entirely  terrestrial  in  habit,  and  to  progress  by  a 
series  of  leaps — at  any  rate  when  going  at  full  speed. 

Professor  Spencer,  who  found  examples  of  this  rare  species,  gives 
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an  interesting  description  of  its  habits.  jlntechinoTR^s  has  much 
the  look  of  the  Australian  Eat,  ffapalotis  mitchelli  ;  and  as  the 
two  animals  lead  a  similar  kind  of  life,  the  resemblance  is  not 
unexpected.  Professor  Spencer  wonders  why  these  creatures  are 
saltatory  in  habit.  The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  arid,  but 
with  patches  of  grass  and  shrubs.  For  a  big  kangaroo  the 
advantage  of  the  power  of  leaping  over  such  obstacles  may  be 
obvious,  but  not  for  the  small  and  slender  Antecliinomys.  The 
chief  foes  of  this  rare  Marsupial  appear  to  be  predatory  birds ; 
and  Professor  Spencer  thinks  that.tb^  saltatory  mode  of  pro¬ 
gression  may  he  more  bafBing  to  such  pursuers  than  even  a 
rapid  run. 

The  genus  Basyuroides  has  been  lately  instituted  by  Professor 
Spencer  for  a  Marsupial  from  Central  Australia  somewhat  in¬ 
termediate  between  Sminthopsis  and  Phascologale,  As  there  is 
but  one  species,  the  generic  will  be  considered  with  the  specific 
characters.  D.  hyfnei  is  an  animal  of  about  the  size  of  the 
Common  Eat.  The  hallux  is  absent.  The  tail  is  fairly  thick, 
but  not  incrassated.”  There  are  six  mammae,  and  the  pouch  is 
but  slightly  developed,  with  twm  low  lateral  folds.  The  dentition 
is  1 1  C  -i-  Pm  I  M  This  Marsupial  is  nocturnal,  and  burrow¬ 
ing  in  habit.  Its  food  consists  of  insects.^ 

Myrmeoohim  is  so  different  from  the  last-  described  genera  (D AST- 
umxab)  that  it  is  usually  separated  from  them  as  a  sub-family 
MYBMiGOBimAE.  The  animal  is  of  a  bright  rufous  colour,  banded 
posteriorly  with  white.  There  is  no  hallux,  though  the  metatarsal 
belonging  to  that  digit  is  present.  There  are  four  mammae.^ 
On  the  chest  is  a  naked  patch  of  some  extent,  upon  which  open 
the  ducts  of  a  complex  gland,  which  has  been  described  and 
figured  by  myself.®  There  is  no  pouch,  but  a  tract  of  skin 
shows  indications  of  a  pouch -like  structure.  The  teeth  are 
extraordinarily  numerous,  fifty  to  fifty-four ;  the  formula  being 
I  C  ^  Pm  f  M  Their  resemblance  to  those  of  certain  Jur¬ 
assic  Marsupials  is  dealt  with  on  p.  100.^  In  this  matter  lies  of 

^  Mom  Scientific  Mxped'ition,  pt.  ii.  Zoology^  1896,  p.  36. 

®  Leche  found  five,  and  Waterlionse  stated  eight  to  be  the  number. 

*  Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1887,  p.  627.  See  also  Lecbe,  Biol.  Foren.  Fdrhandl.  1891,  p. 
136,  and  literature  quoted. 

^  Traces  of  horny  pads,  like  those  of  the  Duck-bill,  have  been  asserted  to  exist 
in  this  animal.  This  is  exceedingly  interesting  when  regarded  in  conjunction 
with  its  multituberculate  molars. 
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course  the  chief  interest  of  the  genus,  which  may  he  “  an  un¬ 
modified  survivor  from  Mesozoic  times,  and  therefme  from  a 
time  long  before  the  Didelphyidae,  Peramelidae,  and  Dasyuridae 
were  difi-^ntiated  one  from  the  other.”  Another  ancient  feature 


Fig.  82- 


Banded  xinstralian  Anteater.  Myrmecobius  Jasaatus> 


(found  in  Jurassic  mammals)  is  a  mylo-hyoid  groove  upon  the 
lower  jaw,  which,  however,  is  not  always  present,  and  its  exist¬ 
ence  has  therefore  been  denied.  The  single  species,  M  Samatus, 
is  partly  arboreal  and  partly  terrestrial  m  habit,  and  feeds  upon 
ants.  It  is  a  Western  and  Southern  Australian  form. 

Fam.  2.  Didelphyidae.— All  the  members  of  this  family  are 
pentadactylons.  The  , 
teeth  are  fifty  in  number, 
arranged  thus  :  I  4  C 
Pm  f  M  f .  The  caecum 
is  small ;  the  pouch  is 
generally  absent ;  the 
tail  generally  long  and 
prehensile. 

The  genus  Didelphys 
contains  most  of  the 
forms  belonging  to  this 
family,  including  as  it 
does  some  tw  eiity  -  three 
species.  The  Opossums 
are  mainly  arboreal  ani¬ 
mals,  insectivorous  in  Fia.83.- 

'  their  food ;  but  the  larger  1  i.  email 

species  eat  reptiles,  birds,  and  their  eggs.  Several  of  the  smaU 
species  carry  their  young,  when  able  to  leave  the  teats,  on 


-Vii'gmian  Opossum.  Biddphys  virginiana. 
X  {After  Vogt  and  Specht.) 
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their  back,  the  tails  of  the  young  being  wrapped  round  that 
of  the  mother.  It  is  not  only  the  pouched  species  which 
carry  their  young  in.  something  of  this  fashion.  .A.zara  s 
Opossum,  an  animal  as  big  as  a  cat,  is  said  to  carry  its  eleven 
young  ones  (themselves  as  large  as  rats), on  the  back,  though 
their  foothold  does  not  appear  to  be  strengthened  by  inter¬ 
twining  the  tails.  Even  with  this  huge  family  on  her  back,  the 
mother  can  climb  trees  with  considerable  alacrity.  The  mammae 


Fig.  84.— Tliick  tailed  Opossum.  Didelphys  crasdcaudata.  x  J. 


are  seyen  to  twenty-five  in  number.  The  genus  has  been  lately 
split  up  into  a  number  of  genera,  Marmosa,  Bromiciops, 
etc. 

Chironedes  IB  hardly  different  from  Bidelphys.  It  has 
webbed  hind-feet,  and  is  aquatic  in  habit.  The  one  species  of 
the  genus  is  known  as  the  Yapock,  and  is  a  Central  and  South 
American  form.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  and  appears 
to  be  an  expert  diver  after  the  fish  upon  which  it  lives. 

Fam.  3.  PerameEdae.— The  Bandicoots,  although  clearly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Polyprotodont  Marsupials,  yet  agree  with  the 
Diprotodonts  in  the  fact  that  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the 
feet  are  hound  up  in  a  common  integument,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Diprotodont  The  hind-feet  are 

longer  than  the  front;  of  the  former  limb,  two  or  three  of 
the  fingers  alone  are  long  and  functional ;  the  others  are  rudi¬ 
mentary  ox  absent.  Tail  long,  hairy,  and  non-prehensile.  Denti¬ 
tion  If  Pmf  M I  =  48,  or  sometimes,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  pair  of  upper  incisors,  46.  There  is  a  caecum. 

The  genus  JPerctgcdej  the  Babbit-Bandicoots,  consists  of  two 
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species  entirely  Australian  in  range.  The  enormous  ears  (whence 


Fig.  86. — Bones  of  maims. 
A,  of  Choewpus  cas- 
tanotis,  x  2.  B,  of 
Bandicoot  (Peramdes), 
X  1|.  c,  Cuneiform  ; 
I,  lunar ;  m,  magnum  ; 

radius ;  5,  scapiioid ; 
td,  trapezoid  ;  tm, 
trapezium ;  %  unci¬ 

form  ;  JI,  ulna  ;  I-  V, 
digits.  (From  Flower’s 
Osteology.) 


Fiq.  86.— Rabbit  Bandicoot.  Peragale  lagotis.  x^. 


The  pouch  opens  backwards,  and  there  are  eight  mammae.  P. 
lagotiSy  the  only  species  about  whose  ways  of  life  anything  is 
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CHAP, 


’‘“''iSriVi'  it  ‘iSrtr’’a  Wit  m 

t^Uce  is  W" Srt  .Ho.  „e 
Peranieles  is  a  genus  p  .  the  last 

'““tItnSciTdr'nt  widelj  differ  in  other  points 

I^St Tontoldng  mice.  The  poneh  opens  heokwards.  end  there 
*“^,tsfgenr“rtis  temily  is 

„ne^“  S  0«st»0«ts.  It  is  confined  to  the  Anstrlmn  eon- 


I'M.  87.— Pig-footed  Bandicoot.  Ohoeropus  castanotis. 


tinent.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  last  two  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  two  functional  digits,  ’ 

in  the  fore-limb;  the  fourth  is  ’^^dimentoy ;  the  other  two  are 
absent.  It  burrows,  and  is  omnivorous  like  its  allies.  The  ^ 
metacarpals  that  are  developed  are  very  long  and  closely  ap^sed 
they  have  hence  a  remarkably  pig-like  aspect,  and  justify  its 
name  The  pouch  opens  backwards,  and  there  are  eight  mammae. 

Fam.  4.  Notoryctidae.-This  family  contains  but  a  single 
genus  and  species,  the  recently-discovered  Notoryetes  typhlops. 

1  Sec  for  an  account  of  to  animal,  Professor  ^^y- 

Soc.  S.  Australia,  1891,  p.  154,  and  Gadow,  Pm.  Zool.  Soc.  1892,  p.  361. 
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We  may  regard  as  family-characters  the  pentadaetyle  limbs,  the 
existence  of  three  pairs  of  incisors  in  the  lower  and  four  in  the 
upper  jaw;  and  the  tritiibercular  nature  of  the  upper  molars. 
Notoryctes  typhlops,  the  “  Marsupial  Mole  ”  as  it  has  been  termed, 
was  originally  discovered  by  Professor  Stirling  in  Central  South 
Australia.  It  is  a  burrowing  creature,  clothed  in  a  silky  fur  of  a 
pale  golden  red,  without  external  ears.  It  has  been  compared  in 
appearance  with  Chrysochloru^  the  Cape  Golden  Mole,  and  the 
eminent  palaeontologist,  Professor  Cope,  has  even  insisted  upon  a 
real  genetic  affinity.  Edentate  affinities  have  also  been  suggested. 
But  Notoryctes  has  a  small  pouch  opening  backwards  as  in  other 
Polyprotbdonts,^  and  as  it  also  possesses  marsupial  bones  it  must 


Fig.  88. — Australian  Marsupial  Mole.  Mtorydes  typUops,  x  J. 


undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  Marsupialia.  The  animal  shows 
many  curious  adaptations  to  its  underground  mode  of  life. 
Certain  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  neck  and  in  the  lumbar 
region  are  firmly  welded  together,  giving  of  course  a  strength 
of  push,  and  suggesting  the  Armadillos ;  the  claws  of  the  third 
and  fourth  front-toes  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  must  be  efBcient 
digging  organs.  The  track  of  the  animal  is  like  that  of  a  rail¬ 
way  in  mountainous  country ;  it  burrows  for  a  short  distance, 
emerges,  and  then  descending  beneath  the  surface  re-emerges. 
The  red  colour  of  the  .fur  is  said  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
arid  soil  in  which  it  lives.  The  native  name  of  the  creature  is 
“  XJrquamata.”  It  feeds  upon  ants  and  other  insects. 

Extinct  Polyprotodonts.— Of  extinct  Polyprotodonts  (apart 
from  those  Mesozoic  forms  which  are  considered  on  p.  100) 
extinct  species  of  Thyldcin'us  and  Dcisywus  are  known  from 

^  The  male,  according  to  Professor  Spencer,  has  a  rudimentary  i>ouch. 
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A.ii.str£ili<3p-  T1t6  most  intorosting  fsict  in  comisxioii  witli  tli6 
Tertiary  Polyprotodouts  is  the  existence  in  South  America  of  such 
genera  as  Prothylacinus  and  AmpMproviverra,  which  are  not 
merely  Polyprotodouts  but  definitely  Dasyures,  and  not  referable 
to  the  Didelphyidae. 

These  forms  have  been  included  in  an  order,  Sparassodonta. 
But  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  whether  these  forms  are 
rightly  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  carnivorous  Marsupials ; 
it  is  possible  that  they  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  Greodonta  or 
to  their  allies.  Their  structure  is  in  fact  somewhat  intermediate 
between  those  two  groupa  The  teeth  seem  to  be  carnivorous  and 
Marsupial -like  in  form',  but  as  already  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  the  general  structure  of  teeth,  more  than  a  single  premolar 
is  replaced.  These  animals  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  regards  their 
teeth,  are  midway  between  the  Marsupials  and  the  typical  Eutheria. 
The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  inflected,  but  the  palate  is  not 
marked  by  deficient  ossification.  At  least  this  is  not  the  case 
with  all  the  members  of  the  group.  Whether  the  small  Micro- 
Uotherium,  which  is  made  the  type  of  a  family,  is  rightly  referred 
here  is  not  certain.  This  animal  had  palatine  vacuities  as  well 
as  an  infiected  angle  to  the  lower  jaw. 
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EDENTATA — GANODONTA 

Order  II  EDENTATA 

Tekeestrial,  partly  subterranean,  or  arboreal  creatures  of  quite 
small  to  gigantic  size  (some  extinct  genera),  with  frequently  a 
covering  of  scales  or  bony  scutes.  Limbs  clawed.  Teeth  either 
totally  absent  or,  if  present,  imperfect  in  structure,  being  with¬ 
out  enamel,  and  not  forming  a  complete  series;  incisors  and 
canines  being  as  a  rule  absent.  Teats  axillary,  pectoral,  or 
inguinal^  Eetia  mirabilia  very  common  in  the  extremities. 

To  this  group  the  name  of  Eruta  was  given  by  Linnaeus, 
but  then  it  included  not  only  the  families  which  we  now  place 
in  the  modern  order  Edentata,  but  also  the  Elephant  and  the 
genus  Tricheclhus,  Mr.  Thomas  has  proposed  to  change  the 
name  into  Paratheria,  which  name  is  suggestive  of  what  he  and 
some  others  think  concerning  the  systematic  position  of  the 
group,  i.e.  that  it  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  Eiitherian  group  of 
mammals  at  all,  but  represents  a  separate  twig  which  has  arisen 
with  the  Eiitheria  from  a  low  mammalian  stock.  This  view  can 
hardly  be  accepted  if  the  Ganodonta — which  will  be  treated  of 
presently — be  really  ancestral  Edentates,  for  they  are  not  in  any 
way  a  Prototherian  mammalian  group,  so  far  as  their  remains 
cnabli^  us  to  jii  ’tge. 

Tile  Edentata,  contain  tlic  Sloths,  Ant-bears,  Armadillos, 
Manis  and  On/cferopus,  among  living  forms.  The  great  Ground- 
Sloths,  Mrgafkerinm,  etc.,  and  Armadillos,  Glj/ptodofi,  etc.,  repre¬ 
sent  the  extinct  forms. 

The  name  that  ha,s  been  applied  to  this  grou]>  is  inappropriate 

^  Poc.toral  and  alHtmiiual  iii  the  Armadillo  Tatumi. 
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inasmuch  as  many  Edentates  have  teeth.  It  is,  however,  by 
a  number  of  smaU  tooth -characters  that  the  order  can  be 
defined  Thus  if  teeth  are  present  they  are  simple  m  struc- 
tL  without  enamel  in  the  adult  condition  though  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  enamel-organ  has  been  discovered  in  an  ArrnaMlo. 
tL  teeth,  moreover,  are  not  found  in  the  anterior  part  _  of  the 
mouth  and  they  grow  from  persistent  pulps;  neither  is  there 
m^rdlSereSiol  among  them.  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  speak  of  the  Edentates  as  quite  homodont,  since  in  Onjetero:^s 
there  are  large  cheek-teeth ;  but  there  is  at  any  rate  not  a  marked 
heterodonty  in  that  or  in  any  other  Edentate,  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  Edentates  were  monophyodont.  But  the  Armadillo 
r^^i^ia  was  subsequently  found  to  possess  a  second  suppressed 
dentition,  and  after  this  discovery  Mr.  Thonias  proved  that 
Orycteropus  is  also  diphyodont.  Since  then  other 
have  been  shown  to  be  diphyodont;  and  the  whole ^oup  there¬ 
fore  so  far  as  concerns  those  members  that  have  teeth,  may  in  ail 

probabUity  be  regarded  as  typically  mammalian  in  this  respect 

These  characters  are  slender  enough,  but  there  seem  to  be 
no  others  by  means  of  which  the  members  of  this  order  can  be 
satisfactorily  linked  together.  The  fact 

a  polymorphic  order  which  contains  m  aU  probability  lepre- 
sentatives  of  at  least  two  separate  orders.  We  have  at  present 
a  very  few,  and  these  perhaps  highly  modified,  descendants  of  a 
large  and  diverse  group  of  mammals.  Eor  convenience  sake  they 
will  be  aU  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Edentata.  . 

Although  for  the  probable  reasons  already  stated  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  frame  such  a  definition  as  will  include  ^ 
existing  Edentates,  it  is  easy  enough  to  define  two  groups  in  this 
heterogeneous  order;  to  define  one  group  we phould  say,  rather, 
and  then  to  regard  the  leavings  as  forming  another  not  so  easily 

definable  a  group.  ,  .  ,  •  i  j  *i 

The  perfectly-definable  group  is  that  which  includes  the 

American  Anteatens,  the  Armadillos,  and  the  Sloths.  In  all 
these  creatures,  which  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  representing 
on  their  own  account  as  many  family  types,  there  are  a  number 
of  important  and  highly-characteristic  anatomical  features  which 
they  share  in  common.  So  exceedingly  different  are  these  three 
ty^K^s  in  general  ai>pearance  and  (correlated  with  that)  in  way  ot 
life  that  these  common  characters  acquire  increased  importance. 
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The  first  of  these  characters  is  the  series  of  additional 
zjgapophyses  on  the  posterior  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae; 
these  are  very  clear  in  the  Anteaters  and  Armadillos ;  less  clear, 
but  still  obviously  represented,  in  the  Sloths.  In  the  second 
place,  they  all  possess  a  clavicle,  rudimentary,  it  is  true,  in  the 


Fig.  89.  Great  Anteater  {Myrmecophciga  pihata).  A,  Side  view  of  twelftk  and  thirteentli 
tkoracic  vertebrae.  Posterior  surface  of  second  lumbar  vertebra.  C,  Anterior 
surface  of  third  lumbar  vertebra.  x|.  az.  Anterior  zygapophysis ;  a#,  oz®, 

additional  anterior  articular  facets  ;  cc,  facet  for  capitulum  of  rib  ;  w,  meta- 
pophysis ;  pz,  posterior  zygapophysis ;  pz\  pz\  pr\  additional  posterior  articular 
facets ;  t,  transverse  process ;  tc,  facet  fox  articulation  of  tuberele  of  rib.  (From 
Floweris  Osteology^) 

Great  Ant-bear,  but  stiU  present.  Thirdly,  the  testes  are 
abdominal  throughout  life,  a  character  which  they  sliare  with 
such  lowly -organised  animals  as  the  Monotremata  and  the 
Whales,  Finally,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  matter  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  not  only  are  all  the  existing  members  of  this  group 
American  in  range,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  they 
have  ever  existed  elsewhere.  Ko  Euroi>ean  or  Old-World  repre- 
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aiototives  have  .s  yet  been  cliseoveted  wtoh  ran  terefeited 
the  Anleitei,  Aimadillo.  or  Sloth  type  mth  certarnty. 

Of  these  American  forms,  which  will  be  treated  of  first,  the 
Armadillos  are  farther  apart  from  either  Sloths  or  Anteatois 
fhaTthe  last  two  are  from  each  other.  The  name 
Ss  been  eaggested  for  the  American  Edentates  with  abnot^l 
;StLlariicnl.tionsi  the  corrraponding  NoManTHna  mclades 

the  Old-World  forms.  a-  a  ,7  ■ 

Between  the  Sloths  and  Anteaters  the  extinct  Megathenum 

and  some  of  its  allies  are  to  a  certain 
extent  intermediate.  But  it  may  be  '  ' 
I  pointed  out  in  tbe  first  place  that  there 

I  '  ■  are  certain  important  resemblances  be- 

I  /  tween  the  living  forms.  In  both,  retk 

mirabilia  are  developed  in  the  tail  (in 
fl/m  ^  g  ''  1  spite  of  its  reduction  in  the  Sloths)  and 

I  //#  known, 

it  ^  found  in  other  mammals 

.  M  far  removed  in  the  series  from  these 
under  consideration.  The  reproductive 
organs  generally  are  very  similar,  and 
they  have  both  a  dome-shaped  and 
deciduate  placenta.  The  latter  char- 
B’iq.  90.-— BigM  scapula  and  clavj-  acter  they  share  with  the  Armadillos 

with  the  Aaxd  Yark ;  iiav- 

mion;  c^,  pmeapuiar  fossa;  a  non-deciduate  placenta  which  is, 
forlmlu ;  “S!  like  that  of  the  CamiTora,  zonary  in 
glenoid  cavity;  jp/,  postscapniar  The  Edentates^  at  any  rate  the 

fo.sa.(Fr<>mFiower-«Ofi^w.)  ^^^can  forms,  have  a  double  vena 

cava  posterior  and  no  azygos  vein.  This  condition  is  also  met 

with  among  Whales. 

Osteologically  the  Sloths  and  Anteaters  are  united  by  the 
fact  that  the  coracoid  becomes  fused  with  the  coracoid  border 
of  the  scapula,  thus  forming  a  foramen ;  the  importance  of  this 
character  is,  however,  discounted  by  its  occurrence  in  three 
genera  of  Cebidae.  ^  ^ 

The  above  facts  embody  the  views  of  Sir  William  Ilower. 

^  A  rather  prohlematical  ArinadiUo,  Nccr<^asifptis^  has  l)een  recorded  Ironi 
French  strata.  It  consists  of  a  few  scutes  only. 

^  JProc,  Zool,  Soc.  1882,  p.  358, 
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A  subsequent  study  of  tbe  brain  and  of  the  muscles  of  these 
animals  has  led  to  results  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  these 

\  IGWS. 

Jh\  Elliot  Smith  is  of  opinion/  after  an  exhaustive  study  of 
le  Edentate  brain,  that  in  this  region  of  the  body  the  present 
group  shows  veiy  decided  points  of  likeness  to  the  Carnivora  • 
tliat  IS,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Anteaters.  On  the  other  hand’ 
Ort/cteropus  is  as  distinctly  comparable  with  a  piimitive  Ungulate 
type  such  as  is  exemplified  by  Moscims.  “  If  the  brain  of 
(^jcteropus,  he  remarks,  “were  given  to  an  anatomist 
quamted  with  all  the  other  variations  of  the  mammalian 
y^  0  bmm  there  is  probably  only  one  feature  which  would 
l^d  him  to  hesitate  in  describing  it  as  an  exceedingly  simple 
Lngulate  brain.  That  one  feiture  is  the  high  degree  of 
macrosmatism.-  Mdrns,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  come  especially 
near  to  Orycteropm.  The  brain  of  Manis  conforms  to  a  simple 
t^e  of  architecture,  which  agrees  in  many  points  with  both  those 
ot  Oryctew^  and  the  American  Edentates ;  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  which  type  it  reaUy  favouis.”  Elliot  Smith 
would,  in  feet,  agree  with  Max  Weber  that  it  is  better,  if  a 
ffivision  IS  to  be  made,  to  divide  the  group  into  three  oidere 
the  Xenarthm  (Sloths,  Anteaters,  and  Armaddlos),  Tubulidentata 
(Oiycforopifs),  and  Squamata  (ifams),  instead  of  into  Xenarthra 
ana  jNomartma, 

Mess^  Windle  and  Parsons*  are  d%osed  to  see  in  muscular 
similmties  reasons  for  uniting  J/awis  with  the  American  Edentates 
though  they  confess  to  being  unable  to  place  Onjeterojpus ;  in 
this  animal,  they  say,  “we  are  more  struck  by  the  generalised 
mammalian  arrangement  of  its  muscles  than  by  any  special 
Edentate  characters.  There  are,  however,  two  muscles  in  Oryetero- 
piis  wliieh^  show  peculiarities  not  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Edentates  ” the  triceps,  which  has  more  than  one  scapular  head, 
and  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  is  double.  They  conclude  thaU 
Oryeteropus  “presents  some  feeble  claims  to  be  taken  into  the 
order/' 

We  shall  here  adopt  the  foEowing  divisions. 

^  TTam,£inn,  Soe,  (2)  vii.  1898,  p.  277. 

^  i,e,  large  oltactoiy  lobes. 
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Stjb-Oeder  1.  XENAKTHEA. 

Fam.1.  Myrmecophagidae.— The  family  Myrmecophagidae 
contains  thiee  genera,  all  South  American  m  range.  These 
genera,  Myrmecophaga,  Tamandua,  and  Gyclotui'us,  ape  greatly 
in  their  outward  form.  They  are  all  without  teeth,  and  have 
long  snouts  and  long  protrusible  toi^ues.  The  fur  is  t  uck,  and 
they  have  powerful  claws  wherewith  to  break  down  the  strong 
ant-hills  upon  whose  inhabitants  they  feed.  Tamandua  and 
Cydotuns  are  arboreal,  Mijrmeeofhnga  is  terrestrial  in  habit. 


■PiG.  91.— Great  Aiiteator.  Myriinecoplmfja  juMta.  x  iV 


The  claws  of  the  arboreal  forms  are  useful  to  destroy  the  bark, 
and  thus  bring  to  light  insects  which  lurk  in  such  situations. 

The  genus  MyTm€co2^1icigc('  contains  but  one  species,  the  Great 
Anteater,  Myrmecophaga  jubata.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
animal,  with  long,  shaggy,  greyish-hlack  hak  and  a  broad  white 
stripe  across  the  shoulder.  The  coloration  is  similar  in  the  tw  o  sexes. 
Including  the  long  and  bushy  tail  it  reaches  a  length  of  over 
7  feet.  It  is  on  accoimt  of  its  long  tongue  and  greatly  developed 
salivary  glands  that  this  and  the  allied  genera  were  originally 
placed  with  Ifanis,  It  is  the  suhinaxillary  glands  which  are  so 
enormous ;  they  extend  back  over  the  chest,  and  open  by  tliree 
distinct  ducts,  of  which  two  unite  just  before  the  external  orifice. 
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Along  their  course  these  ducts  are  provided  with  a  sphincter 
muscle,  which  squeezes  the  secretion  towards  the  external  orifice 
into  the  mouth-cavitj.  The  stomach  is  somewhat  gizzard-like. 
The  intestine  has  no  caecum.^ 

The  Anteater's  great  claws  are  not  only  serviceable  in  tearing 
up  the  ground  to  get  at  its  food ;  armed  with  them  he  does  not 
fear,  as  Mr.  Waterton  remarked,  the  fatal  pressure  of  the 
serpent’s  fold  or  the  teeth  of  the  famished  jaguar.”  An  Anteater, 
too,  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  big  dog,  and  will  rip  open  its 
belly  with  the  claws  while  the  dog  is  vainly  trying  to  make  an 
impression  with  its  teeth  upon  the  shaggy  hair. 

Idmdndua  is  a  smaller  animal  than  and,  as 

has  been  stated,  is  arboreal ;  associated  with  this  habit  is  a  pre¬ 
hensile  tail.  Like  the  last  genus,  Tamandud  has  a  rudimentary 
clavicle,  this  bone  being  well  developed  in  the  little  Cycloturm, 

The  skull  of  the  Anteater^  is  very  long  and  low;  the  fore¬ 
part  is  tubular,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  traces  of  teeth.  The 


Fm,  92.-— SknU  of  Auteater  {Myrmcophaga).  Lateral  view.  aLsph^  Alispliestoid ;  eond, 
condyle  of  mandible ;  cor,  coronoid  process  of  mandible  ;  ^.oc,  exoccipital  ; 
exLavd,  external  auditory  meatus  ;  /r,  frontal ;  ju,  jugal ;  ^cr,  lacbrymal ;  Tmx, 
maxilla  ;  Tias,  nasal ;  occ.cond,  occipital  condyle  ;  pal,  palatine ;  par,  parietal  ; 
p.max,  premaxilla ;  s.oc,  snpraoccipital ;  so,  squamosal ;  ty,  tympanic. ..  fBkom 

Parker  and  Hasweirs 

premaxilla  is  very  small ;  the  zygomatic  arch  is  imperfect,  and 
does  not  reach  the  squamosal  behind.  A  curious  feature  of  this 
genus,  which  it  shares  with  some  Dolphins  and  other  Whales,  is 
that  the  pterygoid  bones  develop  palatine  plates  which  meet  each 
other  in  the  middle  line,  and  thus  shift  the  opening  of  the 

See  for  anatomy  Owen,  Tram,  Zool,  Soc,  iv.  1862,  p.  117,  and  Forbes,  Ptoc, 
Zool,  Soc.  1882,  p.  287. 

®  For  tlie  skull  of  Edentates  generally  see  Parker,  Phil,  Trans,  clxxvi.  1886, 
pt.  i.  p.  121. 
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posterior  nares  backwards.  This  is  also,  of  course,  a  character 
of  various  lower  vertebrates.  Another  Whale -like  character  in 
the  skull  is  the  weak  character  of  the  mandible,  which  does 
not  give  off  a  marked  coronoid  process.  But  then  in  neither 
group  is  there  much  mastication.  The  tympanic,  periotic  and 
squamosal  are  ankylosed  together.  A  peculiarity  of  the  cervical 


s.  oc 


Fia  93.— Skull  of  Anteater  {Myrm- 
cophiiga).  VfeiJtral  view.  Letters 
as  in  Tig.  9*2.  In  addition,  &.oc, 
basioccipital ;  glen,  glenoid  sur¬ 
face  for  mandible ;  pier,  ptery¬ 
goid.  (From  Parker  and  Has- 
welTs  Zoology*) 


Fig.  94. — Side  view  of  three 
mesosternal  segments  of  a 
young  Anteater  {Taman-^ 
dua),  showing  the  mode  of 
articulation  of  the  sternal 
rib  (sr).  mst.  The  upper 
or  inner  surface  of  the 
mesosterpal  segment ;  sy, 
the  synovial  articulation 
between  the  segments. 
(From  Flower’s  Osteology^ 
after  Parker.) 


vertebrae  is  that  (as  in  the  Camels)  the  vertehrarterial  canal  of 
several  of  the  vertebrae  perforates  the  pedicle  obliquely.  There 
are  fifteen  or  sixteen  dorsal  and  three  or  two  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  additional  zygapophyses  upon  tbe  former  have  been  already 
referred  to.  The  mode  of  articulation  of  the  ribs  is  highly 


singular* 

Each  segment  of  the  sternum  (of  which  there  are  eight)  is 
separated  from  the  next  by  a  synovial  membrane :  and  it  has  on 
either  side  two  feeets  for  articulation  with  the  ribs.  •  The  way  in 
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wMoli  these  latter  bones  are  connected-  with  the  sternnni  is 
curiously  like  their  mode  of  connexion  with  the  spinal  colunin  at 
their  other  end.  With  this  may  be  possibly  compared  the  double 
articulation  of  the  single  rib  (which  articulates  with  the  sternum) 
in  the  Eorquals,  In  Cyclot'urus  this  mode  of  articulation  does 
not  occur. 

The  manus  of  Myrmeco2yliaga  is  five -fingered.  Of  these 
the  third  digit  (as  in  Perissodactyles)  is  the  most  prominent ; 


Fia  95. — A,  Maans  of  Great  Anteater  xj.  B,  Manus  of 

Little  Anteater  {Oycloturus  didact'ylus),  x  2.  c,  Cuneiform  ;  4  l^nar ;  m,  ms^num  ; 
j9,  pisiform  ;  a,  scaphoid  j  td^  trapezoid  5  trapezium ;  uaciform ;  J-Fj  digits. 
(From  Flower’s  Ostedogy,) 


it  is  at  least  double  the  width  of  the  second  or  third  finger;  the 
pollex  is  very  slender.  In  the  little  Cydoturm  this  is  carried  to 
a  greater  extent ;  the  third  digit  is  relatively  enormous ;  the  first 
and  the  fourth  have  become  quite  rudimentary  ;  while  the  fifth  is 
only  just  recognisable  as  a  minute  ossification. 

The  chevron-bones  in  the  tail  surround  a  well-developed  rete 
mirahile,  a  rete  being  found  in  precisely  the  same  position  in 
the  Eastern  Manis.  Tamandiia  has  also  retia,  which  are  also 
found  in  the  Spider-monkeys. 

Cydoturus  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  Anteat^.  It  has 


only  two  toes  on  the  fore -feet.  It  is  to  be  distinguished, 
anatomically,  from  its  larger  relatives  by  the  complete  clavicle, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  pterygoids  do  not  meet  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  skull  The  ribs,  too,  are  unusually  wide,  as  in  the 
Whale  Neolalaena,  and  form  a  bony  encasement  for  the  body. 
It  has  two  small  caeca.  Of  fossil  Anteaters  but  little  is  known. 
The  most  interesting  form  is  Seotaeops,  interesting  because  it  has 
two  small  back  teeth,  which  are  totally  lost  in  its  living  allies. 
The  huge  Patagonian  extinct  bird  Phororhaeos,  first  known  by  a 
lower  jaw,  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  member  of  this  group  on 
account  of  the  form  and  edentulous  character  of  the  jaw. 

Fam.  2,  Bradypodidae. — The  Sloths,  genera  Bradypus  and 


Fig.  96, — ^Unau,  or  Two-toed  Sloth.  Choloepns  didactylus.  x-^. 
(After  Vogt  and  Specht.) 


Choloepus,  come,  as  already  stated,  very  near  to  the  Anteaters,  in 
spite  of  their  striking  difference  in  appearance.  The  Sloths  are 
purely  arboreal  creatures,  with  strong  recurved  claws,  which  serve 
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as  hooks  to  keep  them  suspended  from  the  lower  side  of  a 
brancL  The  three -toed  sloth^,  Bmdy2nis  (or  ''Ai”),  has  the 
exceptional  number  of  nine  cervical  vertebrae ;  the  two-toed  sloth, 
CholoepuB  hoffmanni  (or  Unau  has  the  equally  exceptional 
number  of  six.  The .  hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  and  gets  an 
adventitious  green  colour  from  the  presence  of  minute  algaed  This 
gives  to  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a  lichen-covered  bough,  a 
resemblance  which  is  increased  in  one  species  by  an  oval  mark 
upon  the  back,  which  suggests  forcibly  a  broken  end  of  such  a 
branch.  The  likeness  of  a  Sloth  to  its  surroundings  is  pointed 


Pig.  97* — Skull  of  Three-toed  Sloth.  Bradyp^is  trid^ctj/his.  Lateral  view,  /r,  Frontal  j 
j  lachrymal ;  77iax,  maxilla  ;  nasal ;  par,  parietal ;  s.oc,  supra- 
occipital ;  j{y,  tympanic.  (From  Parker  and  HaswelPs 

out  by  Dr.  Siemann,-  who  observed  that  a  species  occurring  in 
Nicaragua  lias  almost  exactly  the  same  greyish-green  colour  as 
Tillandsia  tisneoides,  the  so-called  *  Vegetable  Horsehair'  common 
in  the  district.  .  .  .  If  it  could  he  shown  that  it  frequented  trees 
covered  with  that  plant  .  .  .  there  would  be  a  curious  case  of 
mimicry  between  the  sloth's  hair  and  the  Tillandsia,  and  a  good 
reason  why  so  few  of  these  Sloths  are  seen.”  The  stomach  in  the 
Sloths  is  complicated  in  structure,  with  several  chambers ;  one  of 
these  gives  off  a  long  crescent-shaped  caecum.  The  skull  of  the 
Sloths  agrees  in  a  number  of  particulars  with  that  of  the  Anteaters. 

^  Thu  colour  Oitles  in  captivity  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  algae. 

***  In  a  letter  adtlrcssed  to  Dr.  Gray,  quoted  by  the  latter  in  a  revision  of  the 
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complete  the  arcade.  The  premaxillaries  are  very  small,  and  are 
usually  lost  in  dried  skulls.  Coupled  with  these  points  of  likeness 
are  some  differences.  The  lower  jaw,  for  instance,  has  a  well- 
marked  coronoid  process.  The  pterygoids  do  not  meet  in  the 
middle  line.  The  teeth  are  five  or  four  in  each  half  of  each  jaw. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  second  set. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Sloths  is  the  enormous  mimher  of  dorsal 

vertebrae.  There  are  twenty-three  of  these  in  Gholoepus  hoffmanni, 
but  only  fifteen  to  seventeen  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth, 

As  in  other  American  Edentates,  the  acromion  joins  the  coracoid. 
This  coimexion  occurs  in  both  the  Two-toed  and  the  Three-toed 
species.  The  lirnbs  of  these  creatures  are  very  long,  a  concomitant 
of  an  arboreal  life.  The  femur  has  no  third  trochanter.  The 
genus  Bradypus,  which  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  lost 
the  third  toe  on  the  manus  seems  to  be  more  primitive  than 
Choloejpus,  shows  another  structural  feature  which  does  not  bear 
out  this  conclusion.  The  trapezoid  and  the  os  magnum  of  the  carpus 
are  united,  while  in  Choloepm  they  axe  perfectly  distinct  bones. 

The  intestine  has  no  caecnir. 

There  are  several  species  of  Sloths.  Eminently  perfect  though 
the  organisation  of  the  Sloth  in  relation  to  its  particular  sur¬ 
roundings  appears  to  us,  Bufifon  selected  the  animal  as  the  very 
type  of  imperfection  in  nature.  “  One  more  defect,”  he  wrote, 

"  they  could  not  have  existed.** 

3.  Dasj/podidae. —  The  family  Dasypodidae  or  Arma¬ 
dillos  contains  a  considerable  number  of  genera,  Tatusim,  Toly* 
peutes,  Bmypm,  Zen^  mi,  CMamydopliorus.  '  They 

have  ail  a  more  or  less  rigid  covering  of  bony  plates  imbedded  in 
the  skin,  which  are  not  in  the  least  comparable  with  the  scales  of 
the  Manis.  Save  the  Whales,  in  one  or  two  genera  of  which 
traces  of  a  dermal  armature  exist,  the  Armadillos  are  unique 
among  existing  mammals  in  this  particular.  The  term  Edentate  ** 
is  especially  inapplicable  to  the  Armadillos ;  the  genus  Priodon 
may  have  more  than  forty  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  a  total  of  ninety 
was  found  in  one  specimen  examined  by  Professor  Ktikenthal. 
In  the  tendency  of  the  teeth  to  multiply,  we  have  another 
example  of  a  state  of  affiiirs  which  characterises  so  many  W^hales. 
Generally,  however,  seven  to  nine  is  the  number  of  teeth  in  each 

1  Tliis  uame  is  written  Pnonodos  by  Gray,  wliicli  might  lead  to  a  confusion 
with  the  Carnivore  Frimiodon. 
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half  jaw,  of  which  one  is  often  implanted  in  the  premaxilla. 
The  Armadillos  show  their  alliance  with  the  other  American 
Edentates  in  the  points  enumerated  above.  Their  teeth  specially 
ally  them  to  the  Sloths,  while  the  salivary  and  digestive  organs 
generally  are  on  the  Anteater  plan,  but  present  a  less  extreme 
development.  There  are,  however,  caeca,  paired  as  in  birds,  in 
the  genera  Da»ypus  and  Chlamydophorus.  The  others  have  none. 
But  there  is  a  dilatation  at  the  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine,  which  is  not  very  different  from  the  slightly-developed 
caeca  of  Dasypus. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  skeleton,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  family. 

The  skuU  in  the  Armadillos  presents  a  number  of  likenesses 
to  the  other  American  Edentates.^  The  premaxillaries  are 


Fig.  99. — Sfeull  of  Armadillo.  Dasypm  semiictus.  x|.  ex.oc,  Exoooipital ;  fr, 
frontal ;  tmx,  maxilla  ;  nos,  nasal ;  par,  parietal ;  peri,  periotic  ;  p.max,  pre- 
maxilla;  s.oc,  supraoccipital ;  squamosal  ;  tpi.  tympanio.  (From  Parker  aud 
HasweU’s  Zoology.) 


small,  but  are  larger  in  Dasyptts  tlian  in  Tatusict.  On  the  other 
hand  the  lachrymals  are  larger  in  the  latter.  The  zygomatic  arch 
is  complete,  but  there  is  no  downward  process  as  in  the  Sloths. 
In  Tatusia  (but  not  in  Dasypus)  the  “  short  thick  pterygoids  add 
somewhat  to  the  hard  palate.”  This  is  clearly  a  beginning  or  a 
remnant  of  the  quite  crocodilian  character  of  the  palate  of 
Myrmecophaga.  In  the  cervical  vertebrae  we  see  the  Whale-like 
character  of  fusion  between  individual  vertebrae;  and  also,  as 
in  the  Whales,  the  degree  to  which  this  fusion  is  carried  out 

^  F'ot  tlie  anatomy  of  several  forms,  see  Garrod,  Proc.  Zool.  'Soc.  1878,  p.  ,222, 
who  quotes  other  memoirs. 
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varies;  two  to  four  may  be  thus  united.  The  additional 
articular  facets  upon  the  dorsal  vertebrae  have  been  already 
commented  upon  as  a  point  of  important  likeness  to  other 
American  Edentates.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  commonly  eleven 
in  number,  the  lumbar  being  three.  But  in  PTiodon  the  numbers 
are  twelve  and  two  respectively.  There  are  traces  to  be  observed 
of  the  double-headed  attachment  of  the  ribs  to  the  sternum.  The 


Fio.  100.— Bones  of  tlie  rigM 
inaniis  of  the  Hairy  Armadillo. 
JJcmy^is  v^Uloms,  x  |.  c, 
Cuneiform  ;  Z,  lunar  ;  «i,  mag¬ 
num  ;  j),  pisiform  ;  Ji,  radius  ; 
S',  scaphoid  ;  trapezoid ;  fw-, 
trapezium  ;  u,  unciromi ;  Cf, 
ulna  ;  I-  F,  digits,  (From 
Flower’s  Osteology,) 


M 


Fig.  101. — Bones  of  the  maniis  of 
the  Great  Armadillo.  Friodon 
giganteus,  x  a,  An  acces¬ 
sory  carpal  ossicle  in  iront  of 
the  pisiform,  which  is  not  seen 
ill  the  iignre.  Other  letters  ns 
in  Fig.  100.  (From  Flower’s 
Osteology,) 


shoulder  girdle  of  the  Armadillos  is  somewhat  diverse  in  form  in 
different  genera;  the  acromion  is  always  large,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  in  Priodoii  for  the  feict  that  the  humerus  also  articulates 
with  it,  its  extremity  being  recurved,  and  forming  a  socket  for 
this  ptirpose.  As  in  some  other  Edentates  there  is  a  second 
spine  on  the  scapula  behind  the  first.  The  clavicle  is  strong. 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  form  of  the  maims.  It  is  live- 
lingered  in  Da.^ypus\  in  Toly-peutcs  the  first  digit  has  vanished; 
oil  the  other  liaiid,  iu  Prlodon,  the  fifth  has  become  rudimentary 
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and  the  third  enormously  enlarged.  This  latter  fact  recalls 
the  arrangement  characteristic  of  MyTineco^lhcigci.  The  peihs  is 

greatly  attached  by  the 
ischium  to  the  verte¬ 
bral  colniiiii.  The 
femur  has  a  third  tro¬ 
chanter. 

The  various  forms 
of  Armadillos  are 
largely  distinguished 
by  the  iiiiinber  of  mov¬ 
able  thill  bands  of 
scutes  lying  between 
the  large  anterior  and 
posterior  shields.  Thus 
we  have  Dasypus  sex- 
cinctus,  Tolypeutes  tri- 
cinctiis,  etc. 

The  little  Pichi- 
chago  (or,  more  cor- 
Fig.  102.— Pelvis  and  sacrum  of  Armadillo.  Basifx^'t^s  ^.'ectly  Pichy  -  ciego), 

sexcinctus.  y4C,  Acetabulimi ;  tZ,  ilium ;  iscliium ;  ^  f 

ohtfor^  obturator-foramen  ;  pect.titb,  pectineal  tuber-  0/UCl77iyciOp)f^07’VSj\^lllQ’l\ 

cle ;  pui,  pubis.  (From  Parker  and  Haswell’s  grOWS  tO  aboilt  5 

Zoology.)  -  i  °  i  i 

inches  in  length,  has 
no  movable  bands  at  all.  It  is  covered  with  a  uniform  series 


of  plates,  which,  moreover,  are  not  discontinuous  at  the  neck. 
It  differs,  too,  from  the  prevailing  Armadillo-type  by  the  absence 
of  conspicuous  external  ears.  In  the  anterior  part  ot  the  body 
the  armature  consists  of  little  more  than  the  horny  plates,  which 
in  other  Armadillos  overlie  the  bony  dermal  plates.  In  the 
hinder  region  the  bony  plates  are  strong.  In  this  animal,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  the  dermal  armature  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  but 
it  must  be  noticed  that,  like  the  extinct  Glyptodons,  the  arma¬ 
ture  is  continuous  and  nowhere  ringed. 

The  genus  Tolypeutes,  of  which  the  best-known  species  is 
iriiiinctus,  t\iei  Apar  (there  are  two  other  species  in  tlK‘.  genus),  can 
roll  itself  up  into  a  hall  like  the  Pill-Millipede  (Glomcris\  and, 
])rotected  by  its  armour,  roll  away  from  its  enemies  like  tlu^ 
Arthropod  under  similar  circumstances.  This  mode  of:  ]u;oUuhiou, 
be  it  observed,  is  also  adopted  by  the  Pangolin  and  by  the  Ifedge- 
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hog.  The  genus  has  only  three  movable  bands.  The  tad  is  short 
Md  m  eovered  with  large  tubemles.  This  genus  is  verj-  mmiedlv’ 

digitigradG  wlien  riiiiiiiiifj' 
o 


'IM 


Fig.  103.-TIiree-baiided  Armadillo  or  Apar.  Tolypeutes  t,-iei«ctus.  x 

The  Peludo,  semwto,  is;  Hke  other  Amadillos,  an 


armadillos  and  snakes  chap. 

Mr  W  H  Hudson  has  described  the  way  in  which  this  ^adiUo 
Mr.  W.  H.  ^own  and  literally  sawing  the 

will  kdl  harp  and  serrated  edges  of  the 

"t.  a  t.a  i.  sMel« 

The  ^renus  has  four  teats  ;  the  ears  are  near  together.  Thera  are 

?Ln74  gS  bSlerariteV'Ser  Veric^mes  of 

and 

fn^S'plticlr^speci^^^^^  hrir  is  ^  ^ 

conceal  the  underlying  plates  of  f 

»“  ^  .no™  oe 

which  to  *“°ot  «l™ 

characteristic  feature  of  tne  genus  is  _ 

or  thirteen  moTable  plates  between  the  two^ends  of  the  body 
or  three  lumbar  vertebrae.  This 

X  uumoMfictus  Qa&  twelve  uoi»«.i  ■»  na-haoomi  has  one 

4™«iillo  known  by  to  vemaoute  name  of  to  Catasson  hae  one 

^  moMed  hands  tot  are  fonnd  in  to  tmndy.  The  tot 
t  slender  and  elongated  but  me  ^ 

-be?  ot  twr » pSnt 

.loiter  »;  M  mth  to  mef^,  the 
middle  phix  is  present  but  short,  while  the  third  phalara  is  very 
•  As  in  Basuptts,  but  not  as  in  Tatusia,  winch  is  in 

s^^many  other  respects  divergent  from  these  genera,  the  lungs 
so  many  otnei  r  ^  difference,  tending  to 

sC4“ILnce  between  the 

and  their  difference  from  Tatma.,  is  the  deeply-imbedded  gal  - 
id^  to  sac  is  not  nearly  so  deeply 

tissue  in  Tatusia.  Xemrus  has  no  caecal  dilatations.  Th . 
E““  intarmediate  in  its  form  m.d  snrtace  markm^  bcttton 
Dotjms  and  Tdyrmiar  The  smaU  intestme  is  nearly  eighteen 
timJthe  lencdliTf  the  large.  Bat  these  intestinal  mtoniements 
"f^:ri  avail  in  to  gtop  a.  marks  «£  “ 

three  species  of  Dasyf^  Garrod  gives  the  following  widely 

I  flo^ev,  Proe,  Zook  Soc,  IBSQj  f. 
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5-1,  With  a  laige  intestme  of  no  less  than  7  feet ;  R  vellerosus 
4-3  and  -66. 

Priodon  is  the  giant  of  its  race.  This  Armadillo  may 
reach  a  length  of  3  feet  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is 
some  20  inches  long.  The  large  number  of  teeth  has  been  already 
noticed.  There  are  twelve  or  thirteen  bands.  Other  points 
m  the  strocture  of  this  genus  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 

ne^  not  be  recapitulated.  This  AimadiUo  feeds  upon  termites 

and  eamon. 

Selerojalmra  is  unfortunately  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
single  species,  named  by  Milne-Edwaids  ^  S.  hruneti,  is  apparently 
a  very  rare  inhabitant  of  BiaziL  It  is  known  by  a  single  skin, 
wMch  was  tanned  by  the  hunter  who  obtained  it.  Thus  the 
^ir,_  if  any,  has  dropped  out.  The  plates  in  the  skin  are 
deficient  along  the  back  and  even  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
are  barely  represented  upon  the  taU  posteriorly.  The  ears  are 
small  and  distant  fiom  each  other.  The  tad  is  longish,  about 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  total  length  of  the 
cieatnie  including  the  tad  is  rather  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
The  hunter  who  obtained  it  r^ded  it  as  a  hybrid  between  an 
Armadillo  and  an  Antoater. 

Extin^  Xenarthra. — ^There  are  a  good  many  extinct  forms 
of  Armadillo,  apart  of  course  from  the  Glyptodons.  Peltephilus 
is  referred  to  later  (p.  186).  Dasypus  was  represented  by  a  large 
form,  6  feet  long,  with  a  skull  of  one  foot  in  length.  The  genus 
EydiUm  was  also  lar^.  The  carapace  was  formed  of  thirty-three 
dmtinct  b^ds,  of  which  the  last  twelve  are  soldered  together,  but 
not  frised  into  a  shield  as  in  Pasypus,  etc. 

An  extinct  group  of  American  Edentates,  termed  the  Geavi- 
GKADA,*are  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  Sloths  and  the 
Anteaters.  A  number  of  the  genera  are  wed  known  from  com- 
plete  skeletons. 

One  of  the  typical  forms  of  this  group  is  Mylodon,  which, 
together  with  its  immediate  allies,  is  often  placed  in  a  separate 
famdy,  Mylodontidae. 

Mylodon  itself  was  a  large  creature,  as  big  as  a  Ehinoceros. 

It  was  covered  externally  by  armour  in  the  skin,  which  did  not 
form  a  massive  armature  as  in  the  Glyptodonts,  but  was  in  the 

•  MOne-Edvaids,  Nouv.  Arch.  Mus.  viL  1871,  p.  177. 

*  See  espeoally  LydeUcer,  An.  Urn.  la  Plata,  Pal.  Arg.  iii.  I8»4. 
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form  of  scattered  “dedly^SlXuke.^  As  in  that 

general  aspect  of  the  s^  posteriorly,  and  between  the 

animal,  the  ma  ar  Q^ess  of  the  squamosal.  This  a  er 

bifurcation  is  embraced  th  p  more  de- 

'  *  veloped  than  in  the 
Sloth,  hut  there  is 
no  actual  union  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the 
malar.  The  pre¬ 
maxilla  is  small. 
The  lower  jaw  has 
both  coronoid  and 
ascending  iirocesses, 
and  is  massive. 
There  are  five  teeth 
on  each  side  above, 
and  four  on  each 
side  below,  as  in  the 
IX  There  are 

n,.105.-Mylodo,.robustus.  (tetoration,  after  Owen.)  g^^en 

•  ^  A  The  limbs  are  not  long  and 

eervical  vertebrae  ®°^  f^*®®^®  ^ailiavingheen  terrestrial.  The 
slender,hut  short  and  &  .  ,  ,  toes  had  claws.  The 

foru-feetwere  only  were  clawed. 

Innd-feetwere  only  four-toed,  and  the  ^o  i^^^ 

Scdidotherimi  is  a  genus  ^Xeloped  toes  in  the  fore-foot, 
last.  It  has  only  fo-  two  bear  claws. 

isaHeistocene  genus.  _  _  ^nch  like  the  last  two 

Qlossotheriim  , ^  .v.  Lt  that  the  nostrils  instead 

g»,„ai  tat  it  «  a»  th.«  doBrf  by  . 

%  WBg  -pwif"  arr^a«vil«d  prem^xilte,  the 

^  b-cee.  a.t  th. 

CeJved  iBto  ,dt.  modem  hme. 

r,<1  Mr  A  Smitli  Woodward  in  Proe.  Zool.  Soe.  .  P- 


neomylodon  or  GLOSSOTHERWM  1 8  I 

The  well-known  naturalist  of  La  Plata,  Senor  Moreno,  engaged 
in  studies  connected  with  the  political  boundaij  line  between 
Chili  and  the  Argentine,  had  occasion  to  visit  Consuelo  Cove 
on  Last  Hope  Inlet  in  Patagonia.  Hanging  from  a  tree  he 
noticed  a  piece  of  dned  skin,  which  at  once  struck  him  as  looking 
more  like  the  remains  of  a  Mylodon  than  of  any^  living  animal. 
The  inhabitants  regarded  this  piece  of  skin  as  a  great  curiosity, 
but  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  liide  of  a  cow  encrusted  with 
Peebles  I  This  fragment  from  a  bygone  age  was  originally 
described  by  Professor  Ameghino,  who  had  apparently  seen  some  of 
the.  bonelets  imbedded  in  it,  as  Neomylodon  listai,  living 
representative  of  the  ancient  Gmvigrade  Edentates  of  Argentina.” 
That  this  piece  of  skin  is  of  quite  recent  date  .seems  to  be  proved 
by  a  number  of  considerations.  In  the  first  place  it  is  covered 
by  long  hair  of  a  light  yelowish-brown  colour ;  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  hair  would  preserve  its  character  for  geological  epochs. 
The  nearest  corresponding  case  is  that  of  the  remains  of  Moas  in 
New  Zealand,  whose  feathers,  dded  skin,  and  tendons  are  .known. 
Now  the  Moa  was  unquestionably  contemporaneous  with  man,  as 
abundant  surviving  legends  prove,  and  indeed  it  cannot  have  been 
long  extinct.  Still,  hair  is  a  resisting  structure,  and  in  a  dry  cave, 
with  no  possibility  of  irruptions  of  floods,  might  retain  its  characters 
for  long  periods.  The  evidence,  however,  of  more  recent  date  is 
stronger  than  this.  The  sMn  shows  patches  of  reddish  colour,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  course  of  blood-stains.  A  small  piece  of  the  outside  of  the 
skin  at  the  cut  edge,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  freshly 
or  comparatively  freshly  dried  fluid,  was  submitted  to  a  chemical 
examination  and  shown  to  be  serum !  Dr.  Lbunberg  examined 
chemically  a  bit  of  the  skin  itself  and  found  in  it,  after  boiling, 
glue,  which  proves  that  the  collagen  and  gelatinous  substances 
are  perfectly  preserved.”  After  this  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  skin  can  be  of  any  very  great  age  ;  for  bacteria  would 
have  finished  their  work  upon  the  serum  and  gelatine  long  ago. 
Combined  with  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  skin  is  the  very 
fresh  appearance  of  the  skuU.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  animal  was  not  alive  quite  a  few  years  since,  relatively 
speaking.  It  is  admitted  that  this  animal  was  contemporaneous 
with  man.  There  are  actually  legends  of  a  creature  which  may 
have  been  this  Glossotherium.  “Ancient  chroniclers  inform  us 
that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  recorded  the  existence  of  a 
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strange,  huge,  uglj  monster,  which,  had  its  abode  in  the  Cordillera 
to  the  south  of  latitude  37-  The  Tehuelches  and  the  Geimakeiis 
have  mentioned  similar  animals  to  me,  of  whose  existence  their 
ancestors  had  transmitted  the  remembrance;  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Eio  Negro,  the  aged  Cacique  Sinchel,  in  1875, 
pointed  out  to  me  a  cave,  the  supposed  lair  of  one  of  these 
monsters,  called  '  EUengassen  ’ ;  but  I  must  add  that  none  of  the 
many  Indians  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  Patagonia  have 
ever  referred  to  the  actual  existence  of  animals  to  which  we  can 
attribute  the  skin  in  question,'' 

A  rude  painting  in  a  cavern,  in  red  ochre,  seems  to  Dr. 
Moreno  (whose  words  we  have  just  quoted)  to  be  somewhat 
suggestive  of  a  Glyptodon.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  quadruped  was  kept  by  man  as  a  domestic  creature. 
In  the  cave  are  two  walls  of  rough  pieces  of  stone  which  seem- 
to  have  dropped  down  owing  to  the  weariiig  away  of  the  roof; 
they  also  seem  to  have  been  loosely  piled  together  to  form  two 
walls,  within  which  enclosure  an  imperfect  sloiH  of  the  animal  was 
found.  This  skull  shows  clearly  that  the  so-called  Meomylodon 
must  he  referred  to  Glossotherium  or  Grypotherium,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed.  This  skull  is  perforated  on  the  roof  in  such 
a  way  as  could  only  have  been  effected  (in  the  opinion  of 
experts)  by  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  a  man.  A  hole  in  the  skin 
has  been  even  compared  to  a  bullet-wound.  But  this  it  is  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary  to  discuss.  The  skin  of  Ghssotherium  is,  like 
that  of  other  extinct G-round-sloths  ”  (e.g.  Mylodon),  filled  with 
small  and  irregular  ossicles.  But  in  Mylodon,  the  ^^ulptured 
appearance  of  the  dermal  ossicles  appears  to  indicate  that  they 
reached  the  surface  of  the  body  and  were  covered  by  epidermis 
alone,  which  is  not-  the  case  with  the  animal  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  cycles,  too>  show 
differences  in  the  two.  being  precisely  inter¬ 

mediate  between  Mylodon  and  the  existing  Armadillo  (Dasypus)” 
Now  Glossotherium  and  Mylodon  are  regarded  as  forms  which  lie 
between  the  existing  Anteaters  and  the  Sloths  of  the  same  part 
of  the  world.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  facts  of  structure 
which  lead  to. this  conclusion.  It  might  therefore  be  reasonably 
surmised  that  the  hair  of  Glossotherium  would  be  also  inter¬ 
mediate,  or  at  least  like  that  of  one  of  the  two  genera  Myrme- 
cophaga  and  Bradypus,  But  microscopical  investigation  has 
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negatived  this  supposition.  It  has  shown  that  the  Armadillos 
are  in  this  matter  the  nearest  relatives  of  Glossotherium.  This 
result  is  important  as  tending  further  to  confirm  the  close  inter¬ 
relationship  of  all  the  American  Edentates  as  contrasted  with  the 
Old-World  forms  a  matter  which  has  already  been  emphasised. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  absence  of  under  fur,  which  is 
so  well  developed  in  the  Sloth,  and  the  difference  shown  in  trans¬ 
verse  sections  from  the  hair  of  Myrmecophaga,  may  he  explained 
by  difference  in  habitat.  Glossotherium  lived  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  ArmadiUos  live  to-day.  Thus 
the  outer  covering  of  the  body  became  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the 
same  needs  supervening  in  both  genera. 

Lestodon  is  another  aUied  genus,  which  seems  to  possess 
canmes.  At  any  rate,  in  front  of  the  four  molars,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  diastema,  is  a  smallish,  somewhat  canine-like 
tooth,  in  both  jaws. 

Megalonyx  and  its  allies  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct 

family,  MegalonycMdae.  Megalonyx  itself  had  a  skuU  very 
hke  that  of  Bradypus,  being  shorter  and  not  so  elongated  as 
in  the  Mylodontidae.  There  is  a  strong  tusk  anteriorly,  which 
is  separated  by  a  considerable  space  from  the  three  molars  lying 
behind  it.  Both  pairs  of  limbs  seem  to  have  possessed  five  toes. 
This  is  a  North  American  genus.  It  differs  from  the  bulk  of 
the  American  Edentates  in  having  a  complete  jugal  arch. 

Megatherium  is  the  type  of  yet  a  third  family,  Megatheriidae, 
of  the  G-ravigrade  Edentates.  This  creature  is  familiar  from' 
the  many  restorations  which  have  been  built  up,  and  from  its 
huge  bulk,  little  short  of  that  of  an  elephant.  The  skull,  which 
is  small  for  the  size  of  the  creature,  has  a  complete  jugal 
arch,  from  the  middle  of  which  depends  a  downward  process  as 
in  other  allied  forms.  The  teeth  grow  to  an  extraordinary 
depth,  and  there  are  five  of  them  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the 
lower  jaw — on  each  side  of  course.  The  fore-limbs  of  the 
Megatherium  are  very  much  more  slender  than  the  enormously 
buBcy  hind-limbs,  upon  which  and  the  equally  massive  tail  the 
animal  seems  to  have  supported  itself  while  tearing  down 
branches  of  trees,  upon  whose  leaves  it  fed.  In  the  scapula 
the  acromion  joins  the  coracoid  as  in  Bradypus;  the  clavicle  is 
large.  The  fore-limb  is  four-toed,  and  the  hind-limb  thiee-toed. 
The  latter  has  but  one  clawed  digit  (the  third,  i.e.  the  irner). 
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On  the  manus,  the  three  inner  digits  have  powerful  claws.  This 
animal,  too,  was  Pleistocene  in  time.  The  Megatheriidae  had, 
however,  small  as  well  as  gigantic  forms. 

The  genus  Zamicrus  had  a  skull  no  bigger  than  that  of  a 
Sloth,  while  N'othrothermm  was  also  a  comparatively  small 
creature ;  the  teeth  of  the  latter  genus  are  reduced  to  I-. 

The  extinct  group  of  the  Glyptodontidae  comprises  large 
creatures  with  a  dense  covering  of  bony  scutes  which  are  arranged 
in  a  tesselated  fashion,  and  thus  form  an  immobile  armature  of 
immense  strength.  In  correspondence  with  this  massive  carapace 
the  dorsal  vertebrae  have  fused  together,  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
form  a  series  ankylosed  to  each  other  and  to  the  following  sacrals. 
These  creatures  are  all  South  American. 

Glyptodon,  the  genus  which  gives  its  name  to  the  family,  is 
known  from  numerous  remains  in  South  America,  and  also  from 


so  far  north  as  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  grew  to  be  as  long  as  16 
or  17  feet.  In  the  skull  there  is  an  exceedingly  long 
downward  process  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  as  in  Sloths,  the  arch 
itself  being  complete.  The  process  extends  so  far  down  as  to 
reach  a  point  about  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  lower  ja\^. 
The  nasals  are  short  or  rudimentary.  As  in  Myrmecophaga,  the 
pterygoids  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  bony  palate.  The 
lower  jaw  has  a  spout-shaped  extremity,  and,  behind,  it  rises  into 
an  enormous  vertical  branch  as  high  as  the  front  part  of  the  jaw 
is  long.  There  are  eight  teeth  in  each  half  of  each  jaw.  As  in 
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some  Armadillos,  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  at  least  partly  fused. 
The  atlas  is  free,  but  the  rest,  or  at  any  rate  five  of  them,  are 
united.  The  last  cervical  is  sometimes  fused  with  the  succeeding 
dorsals ;  the  latter  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  fused  together 
so  far  as  concerns  their  centra  and  neural  processes.  The 
succeeding  region  of  the  vertebral  column  includes  seven  to  nine 
lumbars,  which  are  fused  with  the  eight  sacrals ;  in  this  region  the 
neural  processes  are  high,  and  there  is  thus  produced  a  strong  and 
lofty  ridge  along  the  back,  which  forms  a  powerful  support  for 
the  carapace.  The  fore-limbs  are  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs, 
which  ■  latter  are  attached  to  an  uniisally  massive  pelvis.  The 
claws  of  the  limbs  are  blunt  and  almost  lioof-like. 

The  heavy  carapace  consists  of  sculptured,  five  or  six-sided 
plates,  which  have  no  particular  arrangement  in  the  middle,  hut 
towards  the  margins  show  indications  of  an  arrangement  in  trans¬ 
verse  rows.  The  moderately  long  tail  is  also  encircled  hy  bony 
skin-plates  which  are  thorny  above,  or  at  least  provided  each  with 
a  blunt  upstanding  process.  It  appears  that  outside  this  bony 
system  of  scutes  were  horny  epidermic  scales,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  tesserae  which  they  cover.  There  are  apparently 
a  good  many  species  of  Glyjptodon. 

In  the  allied  genus  Fanochthus  the  tail  is  rather  longer,  and 
the  bony  rings  which  surround  it,  iustead  of  being  all  movable 
as  in  Glyptodon,  are  at  first  so,  but  later,  le,  towards  the  end  of 
the  tail,  become  welded  into  a  single  and  massive  piece.  Both 
feet  are  here  four-toed,  while  in  Glyptodon  the  hind-feet  are  five¬ 
toed  and  the  fore-feet  four-toed. 

JDaedicwrus  shows  a  further  specialisation,  in  that  the  feet  have 
three  and  four  digits  respectively.  The  orbit  too  shows  a 
specialisation  in  being  separated  from  the  temporal  fossa.  The 
descending  process  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  not  so  extraordinarily 
exaggerated  as  it  is  in  Glyptodon.  It  has  the  same  terminal 
tube  of  osseous  scutes  upon  the  tail.  This  creature  seems  to  have 
reached  a  length  of  about  twelve  feet. 

Ffopalaeohoplophorus  is,  unlike  the  great  Armadillos  that  we 
have  hitherto  dealt  with,  a  small  animal,  not  exceeding  2  feet 
or  so  in  length  of  carapace.  A  small  alveolus  on  each  side  of  the 
premaxillae  seems  to  suggest  the  former  presence  of  an  incisor 
tooth ;  and  it  seems  that  the  animal  possesses  both  true  molars 
and  premolars;  for  the  first  four  of  the  eight  teeth  are  much 
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simpler  in  structure  than  those  which  follow.  ■  The  dorsal 
vertebrae  again  are  not  fused  together ;  the  hind-limbs  are  five¬ 
toed.  AH  the  plates  of  the  carapace  are  arranged  in  definite 
transverse  rows;  it  has  been  observed,  too,  that  some  of  the 
anterior  scutes  overlap  like  those  of  the  Armadillos,  to  which  this 
animal  possesses  further  likenesses  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
maxillae  from  the  border  of  the  nostril  (a  Glyptodont  character) 
and  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  scutes. 

A  primitive  genus  also  appears  to  be  Felte-philus,  which  is 
perhaps  rather  an  Armadillo  than  a  Glyptodon.  However,  it 
comes  somewhat  between  the  two,  like  Propcdaeohoplophorus,  with 
which  It  may  therefore  be  treated.  A  most  singular  feature 
fi,  *  genus  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  27  in  connexion  with 
the  skull  in  the  MammaUa  generally.  That  is  the  fact  that 

a  portion  of  the  squamosal  surrounding  the  articular  facet  for 

e  lower  jaw  is  separated  by  a  suture  from  the  rest  of  that 

bone  and  IS  therefore  obviously  suggestive  of  the  quadrate  in 

the  lower  Vertebrates.  As  in  certain  Armadillos  and  Glyptodons 
etc.,  the  pterygoids  appear  in  this  genus  to  have  taken  a  share  in 
the  formation  of  the  hard  palate.  The  plates  of  the  carapace  were 
movable,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  slightly 
overlap.  In  view  of  the  possible  origin  of  the  Edentates  from 
lowly-orgamsed  Mammalia,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  humerus 

1  7  to  that  of  the  Monotreme.  Pelte- 

pMm  differs  from  other  Armadillos  in  having  teeth  in  the  front 

^ “  twenty-eight,  i.e.  seven 
m  each  half  of  each  jaw.  v  &  ,  oix 
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^ined,  the  Old-World  Edentates  differ  from 
to  vertebrae,  that  is 

OlSld  f  ^  the 

tVip  hardly  sufiicient  to  outweigh 

structural  differences  which  distinguish  the  Oryctel 

Jfferent  groups.  To  that  containing  the  Aard  Vaxk.  the  name 
Tubulidentata  may  be  appHed. 
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This  group  contains  but  one  family,  the  Orycteropodidae,  of 
which  there  is  but  a  single  genus. 

The  Aard  Vark  (earth-pig),  genus  OrycteTOfiiS^  is  characterised 
by  its  heavy  build,  the  body  being  covered  by  rather  coarse  and 
not  very  abundant  hair ;  the  snout  is  long  and  pig-like,  with  round 
nostrils  at  its  end;  the  ears  are  long,  erect,  and  pointed;  the 
tail  is  very  thick  at  first,  so  that  it  has  been  aptly  described  as 
“  a  tapering  of  the  body  to  a  point.”  The  fore-limbs  are  four-toed, 
the  hind  five-toed. 


Fig.  107. — Aard  Vark,  or  Cape  Anteater.  Or^/cteropus  mpmm, 

In  the  skull  there  is  a  complete  though  slender  zygoma ;  the 
premaxillaries,  though  small,  are  not  so  .rudimentary  as  in  .the 
American  Edentates.  .  The  annular  tympanic  .is  not.,  ankylosed  to 
the  surrounding  bones,  a  character  found  in  other  low  mammals. 
Contrary  to  what  is  found  in  Mams,  Oryctew^MS  has  a  huge 
lachrymal  There  are  thirteen  dorsal  and  seven  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  clavicle  is  well  developed.  Orycteropus  is  peculiar  among 
Edentates  in  that  the  ischia  do  not  unite  with  the  vertebral 
column.  The  femur  has  a  third  trochanter. 

As  mentioned  on  p.  1 62,  the  Aard  Vark  is  dipliyodont  like  normal 
mammals.  The  permanent  teeth  consist  of  five  molars  and  pre¬ 
molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw ;  the  first  two  of  these  are  pre¬ 
molars,  and  are  simpler  in  their  form,  than  the  succeeding  tw’o 
teeth,  which  are  partly  divided  by  a  median  furrow  into  two 
halves.  These  teeth  are  also  peculiar  in  that  they  consist  entirely 
of  vaso-dentine.  They  have  been  compared  in  minute  structure 
to  those  of  the  Bay  Myliohatcs.  According  to  Mr.  Oldfield 
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Thomas  1  there  are  seven  milk  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw  (limited  to  the  maxillae,  and  thus  not  incisors).  An  eio-hth 
tooth  was  discovered  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  specimens  examined 
by  Thomas.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  only  four  milk  teeth  on 
each  side.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  histological  structure 


Fig.  ]  08.— Section  of  lower  jaw  with  the  teeth  of  Orycieropus.  x  2.  (After  Owen. ) 


of  these  milk  teeth  agrees  with  that  of  the  pennanent  teeth. 
Ihere  are  two  species  of  this  genus  found  in  Africa :  the  southern 
0  capmsis,  is  more  hairy  than  the  northern,  0.  mtUopims 
U.  gauiryi  is  a  Pliocene  species  from  the  Island  of  Samos  and 
rom  Persia,  described  by  Dr.  Porsyth  Major  and  Dr.  Andrews.^ 
It  closely  resembles  the  existing  0.  aetliiopicus. 

^  Of  the  Scaly  Anteaters,  Group  Squamata  or  Manidae,  there 
IS  really  but  one  genus,  though  Phatagin,  Pholidotus,  Smutsia, 
and  Pangohnha,ve  been  used  to  distinguish  various  forms.  The 
pnus  Mams  is  African  and  Oriental  in  range.  Dr.  Jentink,  who 
has  lately  revised  the  species,  allows  seven."  The  external  form 
ol  these  animals  is  fairly  well  known,  the  remarkable  scales  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  Pangolins  from  other  animals.  Between  the 
®ales  he  hairs,  which  seem  to  be  absent  in  the  adults  of  the 
Atnean  species,  though  present  m  the  young,  thus  affording  a 
wnvenient  method  of  distinguishing  the  Ethiopian  from  the 
Oriental  forms.  The  scales  have  been  compared  to  agglutinated 
hairs,  ^at  they  are  not  «  merely  mimetic  of  the  Lizards’  scales  ” 
e  y  eber,  who  compares  them  directly  with  those  struc- 

’  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xlvii.  1890,  p.  246. 

!  P-  296- 

p.  193.^"^“““  Manidae  in  the  Leyden  Mtusenm,”  J^oies  Uyd.  Mm.  iv.  1882. 

jcxxi.  p.  604,  and  Rch,  thid.  xxx.  1895,  p.  137. 
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tures,  as  he  does  the  scales  of  other  mammals,  such  as  those  upon 
the  tail  of  Anomalurus,  etc.  This,  however,  is  not  a  universal 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  these  scales  occur  chiefly  in  the  lower 
forms  of  mammals  such  as  those  under  consideration.  Marsupials, 
Eodents,  and  Insectivores ;  hut  the  fact  that  the  hairs  are  developed 
before  the  scales  shows,  or  seems  to  show,  that  the  former  are  the 
older  structures,  and  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  scales  of 
TT>amTna.1s  are  new  structures.  The  scattered  hairs  of  the  Pangolin 
have  no  sebaceous  glands  excepting  on  the  snout.  This,  again, 
looks  as  if  they  were  degenerate  structures,  and  emphasises  the  non- 
archaic  character  of  the  scales.  These  animals  have  no  trace  of 
teeth  except  possibly  some  slight  epithelial  thickenings  which  ha\e 
been  interpreted  as  a  last  remnant ;  the  tongue  is  suited  for  the 
capture  of  ants,  and  is  therefore  much  like  that  of  the  not  nearly- 
related  American  Anteaters.  The  stomach  is  of  simple  form ; 
it  is  characterised  hy  a  large  gland,  which  suggests  that  of  the 
Koala  (see  p.  144) ;  the  intestine  has  no  caecum.  Eetia  mirahilia 
occur  on  the  limb  arteries.  The  placenta  is  non-deciduate  and 
diffuse ;  it  is  specially  compared  by  Weber  with  that  of  the  Horse. 
Considering  the  many  adaptive  resemblances  between  this  genus 
and  the  American  Anteaters,  especially  in  the  mouth  cavity,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  Manis  the  pterygoids  are  not  joined  as  they 
are  in  Myrmecophaga.  In  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  there  is  sometimes  a  distinct  lachrymal. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  skeleton  of  Manis  is  the 
gi'-ngnlar  sternum.  The  xiphoid  cartilage  is  extraordinarily 
elongated  into  thin  strips,  which  reach  the  pelvis  and  return. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  African  species  only. 
This  structure  is  not  comparable,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be,  with 
abdominal  ribs  such  as  those  of  the  reptile  Mafteria. 

These  animals  are  mainly  anteaters.  The  Japanese  have  a 
curious  legend  as  to  the  method  adopted  for  the  capture  of  ants, 
which  is  related  by  Dr.  Jentink  in  his  monograph  of  the  genus. 
The  Manis  “erects  his  scales  and  feigns  to  be  dead;  the  ants 
creep  between  the  erected  scales,  after  which  the  anteater  again 
closes  its  scales  and  enters  the  water;  he  now  again  erects  the 
scales,  the  ants  are  set  floating,  and  are  then  swallowed  by  the 
anteaters  ” !  The  same  story  is  related  by  Mr.  Stanley  Flower 
on  the  authority  of  the  Malays. 

Though  it  seems  clear  that  the  likenesses  which  Manis  shows 
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logical  order.  The  following  genera  are  included  bj  Wortman  in 
his  family  Stylinodontidae. 

The  earliest  type  of  the  Ganodonta  is  the  genus  Semiganus, 
with  but  one  species,  otariidens.  This  animal  lived  during 
the  deposition  of  the  lowest  Eocene  strata,  the  Pnerco  beds  of 
North  America.  It  was  about  as  big  as  a  fair-sized  Dog,  and  had 
powerful  jaws.  There  were  at  least  two  pairs  of  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw,  together  with  powerful  canines  and  the  full  premolar 
and  molar  formula.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  canines  were  also 
strong,  but  the  incisors  are  not  certainly  known  to  be  more  than 
two  pairs.  The  enamel  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  canine 
is  thin,  and  in  the  case  of  the  incisors  the  enamel  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  anterior  face.  The  lower  molars  are  quadrituber- 
cular.  It  is  believed  from  the  presence  of  a  suture  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  premaxillary  that  the  snout  of  the  creature  was 
tubular.  The  cervical  vertebrae,  only  known  by  their  centra,  are 
like  those  of  the  Armadillos  (and  for  the  matter  of  that  of  the 
Whales)  in  the  great  transverse  as  opposed  to  the  antero-posterior 
diameter.  The  feet  are  especially  compared  with  those  of  the 
Ground  Sloths.  The  single  ungual  phalanx  is  marked  by  a  large 
subungual  process,  which  is  pierced  by  a  considerable  foramen. 
The  tibia  again  is  to  he  compared  with  that  of  the  Armadillos. 

In  the  Upper  Puerco  (Torrejon)  beds  the  remains  of  Psitta- 
cothermm  are  found.  This  genus,  when  first  discovered,  was 
referred  to  the  Tillodontia  by  some  and  to  the  Ungulates,  the 
latter  being  a  refuge  for  indeterminate  Eocene  mammals,  just  as 
the  “  Multituberculata  ”  is  for  similarly-placed  Secondary  mammals. 
It  is  now  known  to  he  clearly  a  member  of  the  order  Ganodonta. 
Wortman  thinks  that  there  is  but  one  species,  P.  muUifragum. 
It  seems  to  have  had  a  general  aspect  much  like  that  of  Eemi- 
^^^,i;,3_that  is  judging  from  the  skull — ^and  was  not  very  greatly 
different  in  size.  The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  is  short,  and  the 
zygoma  is  deep.  The  infra-orbital  canal  is  double,  a  feature  which 
crops  up  in  the  Sloth,  and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  later  form  of 
Ground  Sloth,  Megalonyx  (hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
same  characteristic  is  not  unknown  in  Eodents).  The  dentition 
is  reduced  as  compared  with  that  of  Eemigamfs,  that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  molars  and  the  incisors.  There  is  but  a  single 
pair  of  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  the  canines  are  strong ;  the  premolar 
and  molar  series  seem  to  have  been  complete  in  the  lower  jaw, 
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but  reduced  by  one  premolar  at  least  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  very 
important  to  notice  that  the  incisors  have  enamel  only  on  their 
anterior  faces,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  canines 
the  slender  layer  present  behind  the  tooth  in  Hemiganus  having 
vanished  in  this  later  form.  The  tooth  pattern  of  the  molars  is 
like  that  of  Hemiganus.  The  fore-limb  is  decidedly  Edentate- 
hke ;  but  it  is  the  foot  which  presents  the  strongest  hkenesses  to 
that  order.  “  If  an  anatomist,”  remarks  Dr.  Wortman,  “  had  no 
other  part  of  the  skeleton  than  that  of  the  foot  to  guide  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  he  should  fail  to  detect  a  most  striking  similarity 
between  it  and  that  of  the  Edentata,  especially  the  Ground  Sloths, 
he  would  not  only  lay  himself  open  to  the  criticism  of  being 
lacking  in  the  ordinary  powers  of  observation  and  comparison,  but 
would  be  suspected  of  placi’^g  the  matter  upon  a  basis  other  than 
that  established  by  such  a  method.”  It  is  not  certain  how  many 
toes  upon  the  fore-Kmbs  were  possessed  by  Psittacotherium,  but 
the  close  resemblance  to  Mylodon  is  indeed  striking,  the  third 
-  digit  being  in  both  forms  the  most  pronounced.  Some  vertebrae 
of  this  Ganodont  have  been  discovered  which  do  not  show  the 
complex  articular  arrangements  of  later  American  Edentates.  The 
sacrum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  hke  that  of  the  Sloth,  and  there 
is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  attachment  of  the  ilia  to  the  sacrum  by 
co-ossification  which  is  met  with  in  later  Edentates.  A  still  later 
type  is  the  genus  Galamodon,  which  has  been  shown  to  occur  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  C.  simplex  was  a  larger  beast 
than  either  of  the  genera  that  have  already  been  treated  of,  thus 
affording  another  example  of  the  increase  m  size  of  later  as’eom- 
pared  with  earlier  members  of  the  same  group,  so  pronounced 
among  the  Ungulata.  The  lower  jaw  has  the  same  massive 
structure  that  characterises  that  bone  in  Hemiganus  and  Psitta- 
cothenum.  There  is  but  one  incisor,  but  the  premolar  and  molar 
series  are  complete.  The  canine  is  Eodent-Kke  in  appearance, 
bemg  imbedded  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it 
evidently  grew  from  a  persistent  pulp.  It  is  enamelled  upon  the 
anterior  face  only.  The  premolar  and  molar  teeth  are  in  this 
genus  commencing  to  lose  their  enamel, , which  is  distributed  in  the 
form  of  vertical  bands,  leaving  interspaces  which  are  not  covered 
by  enamel.  These  teeth,  moreover,  are  decidedly  hypselodont, 
more  decidedly  so  than  in  Psittacotherium ;  they  are,  when  unworn, 
quadricuspidate,  with  accessory  cusps ;  when  more  worn,  the  teeth 
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are  double-ridged,  and  that  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
jaw;  finally,  the  much-worn  teeth  have  flattish  crowns  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  enamel. 

A  still  later  form,  coming  from  the  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene 
strata,  is  the  genus  Stylinodon,  S.  cylindrifer^  which  is  the  more 
archaic  of  the  two  described  species,  is  only  known  from  a  single 
molar,  fragments  of  a  canine,  and  “  some  inconsiderable  pieces  of 
the  skull.”  The  molar  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  enamel  is  still  further  reduced;  it  is  represented  only  by 
narrow  vertical  strips,  which  are  much  narrower  than  those  of 
older  forms  of  Ganodonts.  It  is  also  hypselodont,  and  has  a 
persistent  pulp.  So,  too,  the  canine  which  had  a  thick  anterior 
facing  of  enamel.  The  later  species,  S,  mirus^  is  more  fully 
known.  The  teeth  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the 
last-described  species  ;  the  premolars  and  molars  were  seven  in  all 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  canine  was  imbedded  in  the  bone  for  a 
long  distance,  as  in  Calamodon.  The  cervical  vertebrae  have 
short  centra  as  in  Hemiganus.  The  clavicles  were  well  developed. 
The  humerus  possessed  an  entepicondylar  foramen,  and  its  head 
displays  the  pyriform  pattern  so  characteristic  of  later  Edentates. 
The  foot  is  clearly  like  that  of  Fsittmotlierium. 

In  reviewing  the  series,  therefore,  we  see  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  incisors,  a  gradual  loss  of  enamel  on  the  teeth  generally, 
and  the  production  of  hypselodont  teeth  growing  from  per¬ 
sistent  pulps;  all  of  which'  are  features  of  the  later  Edentates. 
The  progression  is  so  gradual  that  the  forms  enumerated  and 
described  seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  continuous  series  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  Ground  Sloths  of  later  times.  The  other  points 
of  similarity  will  be  gathered  from  the  facts  given  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages. 

There  is  another  family  belonging  to  the  Gaiiodonta  whose 
position  with  regard  to  the  Edentata  is  not  so  clear.  This  is 
the  family  Oonoryctidae,  of  which  two  genera  are  known.  The 
earliest  of  these,  from  the  Lower  Puerco,  is  Onycliodectes.  In 
0,  tissonensis  the  skull  is  long  and  narrow,  thus  contrasting  with 
that  of  the  last  family.  The  facial  part  is  also  long.  The  lower 
jaw  is  much  more  slender.  The  molar  formula  was  complete, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  incisom.  The  molars  are 
tritubercular. 

The  other  known  genus  is  Conoryctes,  Its  skull  has  a  shorter 
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facial  portion,  and  is  thus  more  like  that  of  Stylinodontidae 
than  that  of  Onychodectes.  The  dental  formula  is  known,  and  is 
complete  save  for  the  loss  of  one  incisor  above  and  below,  and 
one  premolar  above.  The  relationship  of  these  Ganodonts  to  any 
later  forms  is  uncertain ;  but  their  skeletal  structure  is  as  yet  by 
no  means  fully  known. 


CHAPTEE  IX 

UMGULATA - CONDYLARTHEA - AMBLYPODA - ANCYLOPODA — 

TYPOTHEEIA — TOXOBOKTIA - PEOBOSCIDEA - HYRACOIDEA 


Order  I¥.  UMGFLATA 

The  existing  members  of  this  order  can  be  readily  grouped 
into  the  Hjracoidea,  Proboscidea,  Perissodactyla,  and  Artiodactyla, 
each  of  which  divisions  lias  quite  the  value  of  an  order,  and  all  of 
which  are  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other.  But  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  so  many  fossil  forms  has  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
these  demarcations  less  sharp,  it  is  better  to  regard  all  these 
groups  as  not  more  than  sub-orders  of  a  larger  “  Order  ”  Ungulata. 
Even  when  this  conclusion  has  been  necessarily  arrived  at  from 
a  consideration  of  the  more  ancient  groups  of  Ungulate  animals, 
the  definition  of  such  an  order  remains  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  systematise  For  the  earliest  of  these  forms,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  Ancylopoda,  the  Amblypoda,  and  the  Condylarthia, 
whose  peculiarities  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  subsequently, 
are  not  by  any  means  easily  differentiated  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  Carnivorous  mammals  of  that  date,  the  Creodonta ;  these 
latter,  moreover,  fade  into  the  Marsupials  through  the  so- 
called  Sparassodonta  of  Professor  Ameghino.  To  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Ungulates,  we  may  perhaps  define  them  as  terres¬ 
trial  animals  with  hoofs  rather  than  claws  or  nails,  and  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  vegetarian  in  habit.  The  teeth  are  bunodont  or 
lophodont,  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  the  latter  type  being 
always  marked.  The  walk,  although  plantigrade  in  the  older  types, 
becomes  more  and  more  digitigrade,  except  in  such  survivals  from 
antiquity  as  Hyr<m,  There  isi  too,  as  we  pass  from  the  ancient 
types  to  the  modern,  a  gradual  perfection  of  the  limbs  as  running 
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and  not  climbing  or  grasping  organs ;  the  number  of  toes  be¬ 
comes  reduced,  and  culminates  twice  (in  the  horse  and  in  the 


Litopterna)  in  one  toe 
on  each  foot ;  at  the 
same  time  the  ulna  be¬ 
comes  rudimentary  and 
_  fuses  with  the  radius, 
I  and  the  fibula  in  the 
<3  hind-limb  undergoes  a 
I  like  reduction.  The 
i  clavicle  is  absent  even 
in  some  of  the  oldest 
X  types ;  its  presence  in 
^  Typotherium'^  is  highly 
I  remarkable.  The  tail 
I  too,  an  organ  which  is 
I'  long  in  some  of  the 
I  early  forms,  gets  short 
I  in  their  modern  deriva- 
Os  tives. 

d  Coupled  with  the  in- 

I  creasing  perfection  of  the 

foot  as  an  organ  used 
merely  for  the  support 
“  of  the  body,  certain  in- 
teresting  changes  have 
S  taken  place  in  the 
^  arrangement  with  re- 
S  gard  to  each  other  of 
the  several  bonelets  of 
the  wrist  and  ankle.  It 
has  been  held  by  Cope 
and  others  that  the  truly 
primitive  disposition  .of 
these  bones  was  that  pre- 


^  X  -  sented  to  ns  by  certain 

rly  types,  such  as  Meniscotherdum  or  the  existing  elephant  or 
Ifyrax.  In  these  animals  there  is  (see  Fig.  1 12)  a  serial  anange- 


EoLuS'  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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meiit  of  thosB  boiiGS,  tli6  distal  boHGS  only,  or  very  nearly  only, 
articulating  with  the  corresponding  bones  in  the  upper  series.  In 
the  modem  types  (cf.  Fig.  113)  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
interlocking,  so  that  the  bones  of  the ,  distal  series  articulate  with 


Fig.  111.  Series  of  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  Camelidae,  to  stow  secular  and 
progressive  increase  in  size.  From  left  to  right  tbe  species  are  Pratylopm 
petersoniy  Poebrothertum  labmtunn,  GomphotJmi^im  stemherm^  Prommelus  occi- 
f entails  F,  Fore-foot;  H,  hind-foot ;  III,  lY,  third  and  fourth  metapodials, 
(After  Wortman.)  ^ 

two  of  those  of  the  proximal  series.  By  this  is  produced,  as  it 
would  appear,  a  much  firmer  foot,  less  liable  to  give”  under 
pressum,  and  thus  more  fitted  for  an  animal  that  runs.  It  is  the 
same  principle  as  that  adopted  in  the  laying  of  bricks.  The  actual 
stress  and  strain  of  impact  has  been  held  responsible  for  those 
changes.  An  equally  ingenious  and  possibly  truer  explanation  of 
tbe  undoubted  facts  has  lately  been  advanced  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
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Matthew.^  He  has  pointed  out  that  in  some  ancient  Ungulates 
the  carpus  is  not  serial  but  interlocking,  even  in  forms  which 
belong  to  the  earliest  Eocene  groups,  such  as  the  genus  ProtolamMa 
among  the  Amblypoda.  How  in  the  fore-foot  of  MeniseotJierium 
and  the  living  Eijrax  there  is  a  separate  centrale  which  is  wantino’ 
m  the  gi-eater  number  of  Ungulates.  The  absorption,  that  is  the 
practical  dropping  out  of  this  bone,  would  restore  to  an  interlocking 
carpus  the  serial  arrangement ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 


P  Hyrax,  Hyrcm  ca^ensis.  x  1.  c,  Cuneiform'  cc  centralA  .  ; 

lunar ;  magnum  ;  p,  pisiform  ;  R,  radius  ;  «,  trapezoid  :  <»  traneztum  ^ 
scaphoid ;  »,  unoitorm ;  U,  ulna.  (Prom  Flower’s  Ostilogy.)  ’  ^  ’  ’ 


fusion  of  this  bone  with  the  scaphoid,  the  interlocking  disposition 
would  be  maintained. 

The  gradual  perfecting  of  the  fore-  and  hind-limbs  as  running 
organs  has  been  put  down  to  the  advent  of  the  grasses,  and  the 
formation  of  laige  plains  covered  with  this  herbage.  The  same 
reason  would  also  be  in  harmony  with  the  equally  gradual  change 
in  the  diape  of  the  molar  teeth,  from  a  tubercular  form  calculated 
for  a  mixed  or  even  a  carnivorous  diet,  to  the  flatter  crushing  sur¬ 
faces  exhibited  by  the  lophodont  teeth  of  later  Ungulates.  Strong 

^  BulL  Amer,  Uus.  KaL  Hist,  ix,  1897,  p.  321, 
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canines  would  in  the  same  way  cease  to  be  useful,  and  even 
become  encuinbraiioes  to  such  grazing  creatures ;  and  their  dis¬ 
appearance  is  one  of  the  salient  features  in  the  history  of  the 
Ungulata,  that  is  of  the  modem  representatives  of  the  order.  The 
extraordinary,,, hypertrophy  of  these  teeth  in  such  a  line  as  that  of 
the  Amblypoda,  w^Meh  has  left  no  descendants,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  perhaps  for  the  decay  of  those  great  pachyderms  of  mid- 
Tertiary  times. ;  their  excessive  armature  became  an  encumbrance, 
since  it  was  not  accompanied  by  improvements  in  other  necessary 


Fio,  IIS. — ^Bones  of  the  mmus  A,  of  'RThinoceros,  Mhwmeros  suniatremis.  x  f.. ,  B,  of 
Pig,  X  Letters  as  in  Fig.  i  12.  (From  Flower’s 

directions.  Some  of  the  features^  of  the  Tertiary  Ungulates  have, 
however,  been  dealt  -with  in  our  general  sketch  of ,  the  mammalian 
life  during  that  epoch,  and  need  not  be  again  referred  to  here.  Of 
existing  Ungulates  there  are  no  clear  indications  of  the  descent  of 
the  Elephants  or  of  the  Hyracoidea.  Their  structure  proclaims 
these  two  divisions  to  be  of  ancient  descent,  and  not  to  te  modem 
twigs  of  the  Ungulate  stem.  As  to  the  Perissodactyla  and  the 
Artiodactyla  we  cannot  bring  them  together  nearer  than  in  quite 
early  Tertiary  times.  The  order  Gondylarthra  seems  to  he  the 
starting-point  of  both  these  sub-divisions.  Uuprotogonia  has  been 
considered  to  he  an  ancestor  of  the  Perissodactyle  branch,  and 
Frotogonodon  or  Protoselene  of  the  Artiodactyla.  If  this  be  true. 
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the  likenesses  which  Titanotherium  shows  to  the  Artiodactyla 
must  be  either  purely  superficial  and  secondary,  or  a  cropping 
out  of  ancient  characters  which  had  been  dormant  for  many 
generations. 

Homs. — ^The  Ungulata  are  the  only  order  of  Tnammala  which 
possess  horns ;  as  they  are  on  the  whole  a  more  defenceless  group 
than  the  Carnivora,  it  may  be  that  the  horns  are  a  counterpoise 
to  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  latter ;  need  for  defence  and  for 
armature  in  the  combats  with  their  own  kind  for  the  favours 
of  the  does  has  led  to  a  different  kind  of  protective  and 
mechanism.  Horns  as  weapons  are,  however,  parti¬ 
cularly  effective  in  this  group  wherever  they  exist.  A  Euminant 
is  most  frequently  a  large  and  heavy  animal  without  the  agihty 
and  litheness  of  the  Carnivore.  It  is  precisely  to  this  sort  of 
animal,  where  weight  is  an  important  consideration,  that  horns  are 
the  most  suitable  weapons.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  general  term  horn  is  used  to  describe  the 
weapons  of  the  Ungulate  mammals,  there  is  more  than  one  kinH 
of  structure  meluded  under  this  general  term ;  it  is  indeed  prob¬ 
able  that  the  extreme  terms  in  the  series  of  horns  have  been 
Mependently  acquired  by  their  possessors.  There  is  but  little 
in  common  between  the  horns  of  a  Giraffe  and  of  a  Ehinoceros. 
In  the  Ehinoceros  we  have  one  or  two  horns,  in  the  latter 
case  one  placed  behind  the  other,  which  are  purely  epidermic 
growths ;  they  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  matted  masses  of  hair, 
borne,  it  is  true,  upon  a  boss  of  bone,  which  however  is  not 
a  separate  structure.  The  Giraffe  supplies  us  with  the  simplest 
term  in  that  series  of  horns  which  are  partly  epidermal  and  partly 
bony.  The  paired  horns  of  this  animal  have  often  been  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Deer,  for  example;  but  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  them.  In  the  Giraffe  a  pair  of  bony  out¬ 
growths,  originaUy  separate  from  the  skuU  which  bears  them,  but 
ultimately  ankylosed  to  it,  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  entirely  un¬ 
modified  skin.  A  distinction  of  undoubtedly  practical  importance 
is  usuaUy  drawn  between  the  HoEow-horned  Euminants,  i.e.  Oxen, 
Goats  and  Antelopes,  and  the  Deer  tribe.  There  is  nevertheless 
no  fundamental  distinction.  In  the  Antelopes  there  is  a  core  of 
bone,  the  “  os  cornu  ”  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  is  covered 
by  a  horny  layer,  the  horn  proper,  variously  modified  in  shape  and 
sm  according  to  the  genus  or  species.  In  the  Deer  there  is  the 
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same  os  cornu,  -wbiGli  may  however  be  branched,  but  which  is  in 
the  same  way  covered  by  a  layer  of  modified  integument ;  this  is 
known  as  the  “  velvet  ” ;  it  only  lasts  for  a  certain  period,  and  is 
then  torn  off  by  the  exertions  of  the  animal  itself,  leaving  behind 
the  bony  core,  which  is  popularly  termed  the  horn.  It  will  be  clear 
that  here  is  only  a  difference  of  comparative  unimportance ;  the 
same  essential  features  are  present  in  both  groups  of  animals,  but 
the  modification  of  the  epidermis  has  progressed  along  different 
lines.  Both  can  be  referred  back  to  the  primitive  conditions  seen 
in  the  paired  horns  of  the  Giraffe.  Even  the  difference,  such  as  it 
is,  is  bridged  over  by  the  Antelope  Antilocapra,  where  the  os  cornu 
is  bifid  and  the  horn  is  periodically  shed,  as  is  the  velvet  of  the 
stag ;  but  in  the  stag  the  bony  part  of  the  horn  is  also  shed,  a 
state  of  affairs  vrhich  has  no  parallel  in  the  HoUow-homed 
Euminants.  The  great  Simtherium  may  conceivably  be  an 
annectant  form  between  the  two  types  of  compound  horns,  i,e. 
those  of  the  Antelope  and  those  of  the  Deer.  This  creature  had 
two  palm  of  horns,  of  which,  naturally,  only  the  bony  cores  remain ; 
the  hinder  pair  of  these  were  branched.  But  although  so  far  they 
resemble  the  Deer's  horns  rather  than  the  Antelope's,  Dr.  Muxie 
has  thought  that  they  were  covered  by  a  horny  sheath  and  not  by 
soft  skin  as  in  the  Deer.  In  any  case  these  horns  were  apparently 
never  shed,  which  is  a  point  of  likeness  with  the  Antelope  and  of 
difference  from  the  Deer.  Apart  therefore  from  the  nature  of  the 
covering  of  the  bony  cores,  there  are  good  grounds  for  looking 
upon  them  as  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Deer  and  those 
of  the  Antelopes. 

The  horns  of  the  Euminants  are  frequently  a  secondary  sexual 
character ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Deer.  The  Eein- 
deer  is,  however,  an  exception,  both  the  stags  and  the  does 
having  horns.  That  they  are  associated  with  the  reproductive 
function  is  shown  by  their  being  shed  after  the  period  of  rut, 
the  destruction  of  the  velvet  at  that  period,  and  also  by  the  effect 
upon  the  horns  which  any  injury  to  the  reproductive  glands 
produces.  Some  useful  facts  upon  this  latter  head  have  been 
amassed  by  Dr.  G.  H,  Fowler,^  who  noticed  in  a  series  of  stags, 
horns  showing  various  degrees  of  degeneration  in  the  antlers  pro¬ 
duced  by  varying  degrees  and  periods  of  gelding.  From  the  facts 

1  **  Notes  on  some  Specimens  of  Antlers  of  the  Fallow  Deer,  etc. Froc.  ZooL  Soc. 
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here  collected  it  is  clear  that  a  direct  effect  is  produced.  If  we 
are  to  regard  horns  as  secondary  sexual  appendages  which  have 
been  subsequently  handed  on  to  the  female  by  heredity,  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  examples  of  animals  now  homed  in  both 
sexes,  of  which  the  earlier  representatives  had  the  horns  confined 
to  one  sex.  This  is  most  interestingly  shown  by  the  extinct  and 
Miocene  Giraffe,  Samotherium,  of  which  the  male  alone  had  a  pair 
of  short  horns,  while  the  skull  of  the  female  was  entirely  hornless ; 
the  modern  Giraffa,  as  is  well  known,  has  horns  in  both  sexes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  existing  Perissodactyles  and 
Artiodactyles  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  unpaired  or  paired 
horns.  But  while  there  are  no  Artiodactyles  with  unpaired  horns 
(save  occasional  sports)  the  Perissodactyles  have  more  than  once 
tried,  so  to  speak,  paired  horns,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal 
to  them.  The  Rhinoceros  Diceratherium  apparently  inherited  and 
improved  upon  the  small  paired  horns  ol  Aceratherium,  but  it  has 
left  no  descendant.  The  paired  homed  Titanotheria  offer  another 
mstance  of  the  same  apparent  incompatibility  between  the  Perisso- 
dactyle  structure  and  the  persistence  of  paired  horns. 


Sub-Oedee  1.  CONDYLAETHEA. 

This  group  is  characterised  by  the  following  assemblage  of 
characters.  Extinct,  often  plantigrade  Ungulates,  with  five-toed 
limbs.  Bones  of  carpus  and  tarsus  not  always  interlocking,  but 
sometimes  lying  above  each  other  in  corresponding  positions. 
The  humerus  has  an  entepicondylar  foramen.  Dental  formula 
quite  complete ;  the  molars  brachyodont  and  bunodont.  The 
premolars  are  simpler  than  the  molars.  The  canines  are  small. 
^  with  other  early  types,  the  zygapophyses  are  flat  and  do  not 
interlock.  The  astragalus  is  like  that  of  the  Creodonta.  This 
group  was  American  and  European  in  range,  the  remains  of  its 
rather  numerous  genera  being  of  Eocene  time.  The  best-known 
genus  is  Ph&nacodus,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  before 
discussing  the,  in  many  cases,  more  fragmentary  remains  of 
other  allied  forms. 

The  genus  Phenacodus  was  first  described  so  long  ago  as  1872, 
from  a  few  scattered  teeth.  Since  then  several  nearly  complete 
■skeletops  have  been  obtained,  and  we  are  in  full  possession  of 
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the  details  of  its  osteology.  It  was  not  a  large  creature  (see 
Fig.  110,  p.  196),  about  6  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  head 
The  feet  were  more  or  less  plantigrade,  and  liYe-toed.  The  last 
phalanges  of  the  toes  show  that  they  carried  hoofs  and  not 
claws ;  yet  the  fore-feet  look  a  little  as  if  they  could  be  used  as 
grasping  organs.  The  third  digit  of  both  hind-  and  fore- feet 
exceeds  the  others,  and  thus  a  Perissodactyle-like  foot  cliaracterised 
this  Eocene  creature.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  long,  and  must 
have  reached  the  ground  as  the  animal  walked.  This  is  of  course 
by  no  means  an  Ungulate  character.  Still,  in  the  totality  of  its 
organisation  the  animal  wus  decidedly  Ungulate,  though  Professor 
Cope  spoke  of  Plienacodm  as  not  merely  an  ancestral  Ungulate 
but  as  the  parent  form  of  Insectivoies,  Carnivores,  Lemurs,  Monkeys, 
and  Man  himself !  The  scapula  indeed  is  from  its  breadth  and  oval 
contour  rather  like  that  of  a  Carnivore.  The  clavicles  as  in  other 
Ungulates  are  absent.  The  femur  is  Perissodactyle  rather  than 
Artiodactyle  in  the  presence  of  a  third  trochanter.  The  creature 
had  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  five  or  six  lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
two  bones  of  the  leg  which  lie  below  the  femur  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate.  A  cast  of  the  brain-case  shows  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  were  smooth  and  small,  the  cerebellum  of 
course  completely  uncovered  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  cerebrum. 
The  olfactory  lobes  were  also  large.  The  complete  skeleton  of 
Phenmodus  has  lately  been  excavated  more  fully  from  the 
enveloping  matrix  by  Professor  Osborn,^  and  mounted  in  what 
is  regarded  as  the  natural  position  of  the  beast.  It,  appears 
that  though  five-toed  it  went  upon  the  three  middle  toes  only, 
and  furthermore  that  of  these  the  middle  one  was  the  more 
prevailing,  so  that  Phenacodus  was  distinctly  ^^Perissodactyle,” 
at  least  in  habit.  Moreover  its  “long  hind- quarters,  the  long 
powerful  tail  .  .  .  are  reminiscent  of  Creodont  ancestry.”  The 
genus  was  European  and  American  in  range. 

Meniscotherium  ( =  Hyrmops  comprises  several  forms  of 
about  the  size  of  a  fox ;  they  are  both  European  and  American  in 
range.  The  teeth  are  more  distinctly  Ungulate  in  form  than  those 
of  Phenacodus,  with  a  W-shaped  outer  wall.  The  skull  is 
described  as  possessing  “  indifferent,  primitive  characters,”  permit¬ 
ting  a  comparison  with  those  of  Opossums,  Insectivores,  and 

^  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  1 898,  p-  159. 

2  Marsh,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  xlili.  1892,  p.  447. 
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Creodonta.  It  has,  as  in  Phe-imcodus,  no  orbital  rino-.  Ti^e 
humerus  resembles  that  of  a  Carnivore  rather  than  that  of  an 
Ungulate.  The  carpus  and  tarsus  are  serial.  The  fibula  articu¬ 
lates  with  both  the  calcaneum  and  the  astragalus,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Phenaeodus.  It  is  suggested  that  these  animals 
are  ancestral  forms  of  the  Chalicotheres.  In  the  brain  the 
hemispheres  do  not  cover  the  cerebellum. 

More  primitive  apparently  than  Phenaeodus  was  the  less- known 
genus  Puprotogonia,  or  Protogonia '  as  it  has  been  called.  The  best- 

own  species  is  U,  puercensiSj  so  called  from  its  ocGurreiiee  in  the 
Puemo  beds  of  the  American  Eocene.  It  was  a  slender,  long- 
imbed  creature,  smaller  than  Phenaeodus,  with  a  long  and  heavy 
ai  as  in  that  animal.  Like  Phenaeodus  it  was  semiplantigrade 
and  shows  more  likenesses  to  the  Creodonta.  The  skull  is  only 
known  by  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  with  teeth,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  yertebrae  are  not  entirely  preserved,  but  enoush 
remain  to  show  that  the  animal  had  a  tail  of  1 6  or  1 7  inches,  which  is 
a  considerable  length  when  compared  to  its  height,  about  a  foot  at 
e  rimp.  In  the  fore-limb  the  most  noteworthy  point  is  that  the 
Mm  has  a  convex  posterior  border  as  in  the  Creodonts,  the  same 
border  in  Phenaeodus  being  concave.  The  humerus  is  slender,  with 
less-marked  tuberosities.  The  fifth  digit  seems  to  have  been  less 
reduced.  The  phalanges  seem  to  have  borne  homy  sheaths  some- 
what_  intermediate  between  hoofs  and  claws.  The  pelvis  is 
jsenbed  as  being,  as  is  also  that  of  Phenaeodus,  like  that  of 
the  Creodonta.  The  right  hind-limb  is  known  in  all  its  details. 

It  appeal's  that  the  bones  are  not  serial  but  interlocking;  this 
however  on  the  views  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  these  two' 
forms  of  tersus  mentioned  on  p.  198,  does  not  militate  against 
re^^Euprotogonm  as  the  ancestor  of  the  genus  Phenaeodus. 
The  tted  toe  is  the  pre-eminent  one,  the  animal  thus  being 
erissodactyle.  The  lateral  digits  are  larger  than  in  Phenaeodus, 

is  phalanges  are  shghtly  curved,  which 

a  Creodont  cWter  as  compared  to  the  perfectly  straight 

It  seems  evident  that  this 
animal  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  more  ancient  type  than  Phena- 
codus,  even  if  not  as  its  actual  ancestor. 

pJr^Y''  Condylarthia  contains  the  genus 

Peyhpyehus  and  some  others.  Periptychus  has  the  full  dentition 

*  See  W.  D.  Matthew,  BvZl.  Amcr.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  1897,  p.  303. 
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of  forty-four  teeth,  the  molars  being  of  course  bunodont,  with  the 
three  chief  tubercles  most  developed.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus 
interlock'  and  are  not  serial,  as  they  are  in  many  other  members 
of  the  Condylarthra.  The  astragalus  has  a  shorter  neck  than  in 
Menisootherium,  for  example.  It  has  in  this  a  likeness  to  the 
same  bone  in  the  Amblypoda,  to  the  primitive  members  of 
which,  such  as  Pantolambda,  this  animal  bears  much  resemblance. 

Astragali  and  many  skeletal  bones  of  Periptychus  rhahdodon  and 
Pantolambda  bathmodon  are  almost  indistinguishable/^  observes 
Mr.  Matthew.  The  fore-feet  of  this  genus  are  unknown,  but  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  plantigrade  from  the  evidence  of  the  hind- 
feet.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genus. 

Possibly,  but  not  at  all  certainly,  the  Miodaenidae,  with  the 
genera  Ifioelaenus  and  Protoselene^  are  to  be  referred  to  this  same 
order  of  primitive  Ungulates.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
them  here,  because  they  show  very  clearly  the  primitive  form  of 
dentition  of  these  early  Eocene  mammals.  The  teeth  are  quite 
complete  and  unbroken  by  a  diastema.  The  canines  are  but  little 
pronoimced.  The  molars  are  not  strictly  tritubereular,  but  have  a 
prevailing  trituberculy.  The  nature  of  the  feet  is  not  known. 
Since  the  genus  Protoselene,  as  its  name  denotes,  shows  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  commencing  selenodonty,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
group  is  the  stock  whence  the  Artiodactyles  have  been  derived. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  particular  comparisons  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  relationship  of  various  forms  of  Condylarthra  are 
valid  or  not,  it  seems  to  be  plain  that  this  group  represents  fhe 
earliest  Ungulate  stock,  but  little  differentiated  from  t^^on-  . 
temporaneous  Creodonts. 


Sub-Order  2.  AMBLYPODA. 


This  group  of  extinct  mammals  has  the  following  principal 
characteristics: — 

They  are  large,  semiplantigrade  Ungulates,  of  heavy  build  and 
apparently  elephantine  gait.  The  dentition  is  for  the  most  part 
complete  as  in  other  ancient  groups,  and  the  canines  are  in  the 
later  forms  big  tusks.  The  hack  teeth  are  brachyodont  and 
ridged  (lophodont).  Both  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore-limh,  and 
tibia  and  fibula  in  the  hind-limb^  are  well  developed.  The  bones 
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in  the  carpus  are  alternating  in  position.  The  toes  are  five  in 
both  feet,  and  are  very  short.  There  is  a  hint  of  eommeneing 
"perissodactylism”  in  the  fore-feet  at  any  rate.  The  brain  is 
small  and  the  hemispheres  smooth. 

The  Amblj'poda,  or  Amblydactjla,  are  so  called  on  account  of 
their  short  and  stumpy  feet  and  toes.  They  were  held  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cope  to  be  on  the  direct  line  of  ancestry  of  both  Peiisso- 
dactyies  and  Artiodaetyles,  a  view  which  is  on  the  whole  not 
accepted  at  present. 

^  As  is  the  case  with  other  groups,  the  Amblj^oda  commenced 
existence  as  a  sub -order  with  relatively  small  forms  such  as 
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by  Professor  Marsh ;  the  numeroas  points  in  conimoB  possessed 
by  the  members  of  both  families  forbid  their  separation  more 
widely  than  as  families. 

The  earliest  types  of  Amblypoda  belong  to  the  genus 
Pantolamhda,  of  which  the  species  P.  hathmodon  was  about  four 
feet  in  length.  As  restored  it  seems  to  have  had  proportionately 
short  fore-  and  Mnd-limbs,  and  it  had  a  long  tail.  It  was 
apparently  plantigrade,  and  would  have  had  not  a  little  likeness 
to  a  carnivorous  type.  The  skull  has  no  air  cavities,  such  as  are 
developed  in  the  later  types  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  e.g.  Corij- 
fhodon;  Pantolamlda  is  from  the  basal  Eocene.  The  frontal 
bones  show  no  trace  of  the  horns  that  are  developed  in  subsequent 
forms ;  the  nasals  are  comparatively  long ;  the  zygomatic  arch  is, 
slender.  The  molar  teeth  are  in  the  primitive  form  of  trituberculy, 
and  the  premolars,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  primitive  animals, 
are  unlike  the  molars  in  form,  being  less  markedly  selenodont. 
As  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  dorsal  vertebrae  appear  to  have 
had  short  spines,  which  argues,  as  it  does  also  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  and  heavier  Oory^hodon,  a  feebleness  in  the  development  of 
ligaments  and  muscles  supporting  and  moving  the  head.  The 
scapula  seems  to  have  the  same  peculiar  leaf-like  form  that  it  has 
in  the  later  Goryphodon}  This  primitive  type  shows  an  entepi- 
condylar  foramen  in  the  humerus.  It  is  interesting  to  obser\^e 
that  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  is  convex,  as  in  the  Creodonts, 
and  in  the  early  Condylarthrous  form  Muprotogmia,  In  the  sub¬ 
sequently-developed  Amblypoda,  as  in  the  later  Condylarthra, 
that  bone  acquires  a  concave  outer  border.  In  the*  carpus  the  os 
centrale  is  distinct.  In  the  femur  the  third  trochanter  is  well 
formed ;  it  gradually  dies  out  in  later  Amblypoda.  The  fihula 
articulates  with  the  calcaneum.  This  species,  according  to  Osborn, 
''  typifies  the  hypothetical  Trotuiigulate,  being  more  primitive 
than  either  Euprotogonia  or  Phenacodus” 

The  genus  Goryphodon  is  known  by  a  large  number  of  species, 
of  which  the  first  was  discovered  in  this  country,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  merely  by  a  jaw  with  some  teeth.  This  was  named  by  Sir 
E.  Owen  G,  eomenus,  and  was  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  off  the  Essex  coast.  A  second  specimen  consisted  of  a  single 

^  The  scaxmla  of  F.  hathmodon  is  unknown, 

-  For  the  structure  of  this  genus  and  of  Cori/phodoHj  sec  Osborn,  Bull.  Amer. 
Mm.  Nat.  Mist.  x.  1898,  p.  169. 
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canine  tooth  only,  and  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  160  feet 
during  the  making  of  a  well  at  Camberwell  Mom  abundant 
remains  have  since  been  found  in  Forth  America. 

■  This  genus  had  a  large  head,  and  in  some  specimens  traces  of 
the  "  horn  cores,”  so  marked  in  the  related  Dinoceras,  are  to  be 
noticed.  The  skull  is  broad  behind  and  narrowed  in  front;  the 
roofing  bones  show  the  cellular  spaces  so  characteristic  of  the 
Elephant.  The  jhgal  bone,  however,  is  not,  as  it  is  in  the 
Elephant,  pla'ced  in  the  middle  of  the  somewhat  massive  zygomatic 
arch.  As  in  some  other  primitive  Ungulates  (e.g.  Fhenacodm) 
there  are  twenty  dorsodumbar  vertebrae,  of  which  fifteen  bore  ribs. 

The  scapula  seems  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  leaf-like  form, 
swelling  in  the  middle  and  ending  almost  in  a  point  above,  ■  It 
has  a  well-marked  spine,  and  the  acromion  projects  much.  The 
fore-  as  well  as  the  hind-feet  are  in  a  state  of  transition  between 
plantigradism  and  digitigradism.  It  was  at  one  time  held  that 
the  animal  was  digitigrade  as  to  the  fore-feet  and  plantigrade  as  to 
the  hind-feet.  Though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  hind-feet  are  often  on  a  different  plane  of  evolution  from  the 
iore-feet,  it  seems  that  this  amount  of  difference  does  not  characterise 
any  Ungulate,  not  excepting  the  genus  now  under  consideration. 

The  toes  are  very  spreading.  The  pelvic  girdle  is  of  great 
strength  and  broadness.  The  femur,  as  in  the  Perissodactyles, 
has  a  well -developed  third  trochanter;  but  whereas  in  this 
particular  the  hind-limb  is  Perissodactyle,  it  is  Articdactyle  in 
the  fact  that  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  articulate  with  the  astragalus 
and  calcaneum.  The  ridged  teeth  have  given  the  name  to  the  genus. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  genus  are  the 
slender  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  which  contrast  with  the 
enormous  ones  of  some  other  Ungulates — more  curious  in  this 
genus,  which  is  of  heavy  build,  than  in  the  lighter  FantolamMa. 
The  back  of  the  animal  is  short,  and  the  limbs  are  veiy  spreading, 
so  that  the  gait  wets  doubtless  shuffling.  The  laige  head,  and 
short  and  heavy  limbs  and  limb  girdles  added  probably  to  its 
cumbrous  walk  or  trot.  The  canines  are  great  tusks,  and  spread 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth.^ 

The  late  Professor  Cope,  in  1874,  described  the  probable  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Cory'phodon  in  the  following  words : — “  The  general 
appearance  of  the  Coryphodons,  as  determined  by  the  skeleton 

^  Osborn,  Bull,  Amer,  Mm,  NdU  Bid,  x.  1898,  p.  81. 
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probably  resembled  the  bears  more  than  any  living  animals,  with 
the  important  exception  that  in  their  feet  they  were  much  like  the 
elephant.  To  the  general  proportions  of  the  bears  must  be  added 
the  tail  of  medium  length.  Whether  they  were  covered  with  hair 
or  not  is  of  course  uncertain.  Of  their  nearest  living  allies,  the 
elephants,  some  were  hairy  and  others  naked.  .  .  .  The  movements 
of  the  Goryphodons  doubtless  resembled  those  of  the  elephant  in  its 
shuffling  and  ambling  gait,  and  may  have  been  even  more  awkward 
from  the  inflexibility  of  the  ankle.” 

The  most  recent  members  of  this  sub-order  come  from  the 
Middle  Eocene  beds,  and  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  genus  Dino- 
ceras,  with  which  Tinoceras  and  TJintatherhim  are  at  least  very 
nearly  related,  if  n^t  identical.  These  creatures  were  of  great  size, 
larger  than  the  earlier  types  which  have  been  considered.  They 
show  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  to  the  Titanotheriidae,  on 
account  of  the  massive  horn  cores  upon  the  skull.  These  horn 
cores  are  large  upon  the  maxillae  and  the  parietals,  and  are 
paired;  on  the  nasals  are  smaller  horns.  The  hones  of  the 
skull  have  air  cavities.  The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
absent;  the  canines  are  enormous  tusks,  and  the  lower  jaws 
are  flanged  downwards  near  the  symphysis  where  these  tusks 
border  them.  Contrary  to  what  is  found  in  the  older  types, 
where  the  position  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  normal, 
this  prominence  faces  backwards  in  the  Einocerata.  The  same 
shortness  of  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  prevails  in  this 
group  as  in  the  other  Amblypoda,  though  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
so  marked.  The  scapula  has  not  the  peculiar  acuminate  form 
that  exists  in  Coryphodon,  but  is  triangular  and  broad  above. 
The  limbs  are  elephantine,  in  that  the  angle  between  the 
humerus  and  the  femur  respectively,  and  the  bones  which 
follow,  is  not  marked.  The  hind-limbs  are  especially  straight. 
The  tail  is  short  as  compared  with  that  of  the  primitive 
Amblypoda.  The  Dinocerata  are  purely  digitigrade.  The 
entepicondylar  foramen  has,  as  in  the  Coryphodonts,  disappeared. 
The  03  centrale  of  the  carpus  has  become  fused,  and  no  longer 
exists  as  a  separate  hone.  The  fibula  no  longer  articulates 
with  the  calcaneum,  but  both  that  bone  and  the  ulna  are  well 
developed.  The  genus  Astrajpofherinm  is  placed  among  the 
Amblypoda  by  some  authorities.^ 

1  Gadow,  A  Classificatim  of  Fertebrata,  Mecent  and  Mdinct,  Loudon,  1898. 
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Sub-Order  3.  ANCYLOPOBA. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  members  of  this  order 
is  very  instructive  as  illustrating  the  dangers  of  laying  too  much 
■classificatory  importance  upon  detached  fragments  of  animals.  ■  So 
long  ago  as  1825  terminal  phalanges  of  a  new  creature  were  found 
in  the  Miocene  of  Eppelsheim,  and  sent  to  Cuvier.  Cuvier  named 
them  Pangolin  gigantesqne/*  deeming  them/on  account  of  their 
general  form  and  cleft  terminations,  to  pertain  to  the  Edentata. 
In  the  same  bed  some  seven  years  later  were  found  certain  teeth 
clearly  of  an  Ungulate  character,  to  which  the  generic  name  of 
Ghalicotherium  was  applied.  It  was  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  teeth  and  the  claws  belonged  to  the  same  animal,  and, 
later,  further  remains  turned  up  which  disclosed  a  creature 
having  the  anomalous  composition  of  an  Ungulate  with  decisively 
Ungulate  teeth,  but  with  the  feet  to  a  large  extent  like  those  of 
an  unguiculate  animal.  The  same  confusion  of  characters  occurs 
also,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  distinctly  Artiodactyle 
Agriochoeriis  (see  p.  331).  Indeed  the  feet  of  the  latter  when 
first  discovered  were  erroneously,  as  it  now  appears,  referred  to 
the  present  order  of  Ungulates  under  the  name  of  Artionyx, 
It  is  probable  that  the  genus  Moropm  of  I^orth  America  is  a 
member  of  this  group,  and  that  it  is  probably  congeneric  with  a 
somewhat  different  type  of  Ancylopod  known  as  Macrothermni. 
It  is  also  clear  that  Anisodon,  Schizotherium,  and  Ancylotherium, 
if  not  congeneric  with  either  of  the  two  recognised  genera,  are 
at  least  very  close  to  them. 

Ghalicotherium  has  a  skull  which  recalls  that  of  some  of  the 
earlier  Ungulates;  it  has,  however,  no  incisors  at  all,  and  no 
canines  in  the  upper  jaw ;  this  feature  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  animal  is  related  to  the  Edentata,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  a  link 
between  them  and  the  Ungulata.  The  molars,  like  those  of  the 
Perissodactyla,  are  of  the  buno-selenodont  type.  It  also  agrees 
with  that  group  (to  which  it  has  been  approximated  by  several 
writers)  in  the  tridactyl  manus  and  pes,  and  in  the  characters 
of  the  tarsus.  But  although  tridactyl,  the  axis  of  the  limb 
passes  through  the  fourth  digit.  Chcdicotherium  is  not  mes- 
axonic,  as  are  the  Perissodactyles.  Moreover,  it  has  no  third 
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trochanter,  and  the  unguiculate  claws  have  already  been  referred 
to.  As  to  the  latter,  which  are  short,  it  is  not  the  end  phalanx 
but  the  first  which  is  retracted;  thus  Ghcdicotherium  differs 
markedly  from  both  Carnivorous  and  Edentate  tjrpes ;  for  in  the 
former  it  is  the  last  phalanx  which  is  retracted,  while  in  the 
Edentates  the  same  phalanx  is  flexed  downwards.  The  limbs  of 
Ghalicotherium  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  the  anirng^ 
seems  to  have  been  stout  and  quadrupedal.^ 

Maerofhermm^  like  the  last  genus,  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  both  blew  and  Old  Worlds.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  number  of  characters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  “  semi- 
arboreal  and  fossorial”;  the  fore-limbs  are  much  longer  than 
the  hind,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  radius  and  tibia  being 
70  to  29.  The  ulna  was  distinct  from  the  radius,  whereas  in 
Ghalicoth&riv,m,  the  two  are  coalesced,  or  nearly  so.  Young 
specimens  appear  to  possess  a  full  set  of  incisors ;  whether  this 
is  the  case  or  not  with  Ghalicotherium  is  not  known.® 
Somalodontotherium  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  group. 


Stib-Ordek  4.  TYPOTHEEIA. 


It  is  a  little  difficult  to  be  confident  that  the  Typotheria  are 
lightly  referred  to  the  IJngulata,  since  they  contradict  two  im¬ 
portant  Ungulate  rules.  They  have  clavicles,  which  are  elsewhere 
missing,  and  the  thumb  looks  as  if  it  were  opposable.®  An 
Ungu^te  is  essentially  a  running  animal,  and  has  no  need  of  a 
grasping  finger.  Still  Typotheria  are  placed  by  most  within  the 
Ungulate  series,  though  their  imdoubted  likenesses  to  other 
groups,  especially  to  the  Eodentia,  are  admitted,  and  indeed 
emphasised.  Cope  places  them  definitely  with  the  Toxodonts. 

The  Typotheria  are  an  extinct  group  of  smallish  beasts, 
confined,  like  the  Toxodontia,  to  South  America,  a  region  which 
daring  the  Tertiary  period,  and  into  the  Pleistocene,  abounded 
with  strange  and  varied  types  of  Ungulate  animals. 

The  earlier  forms  of  Typotheria  may  be  exemplified  by  some 


^  See  Osborn,  American  JVaturalist,  February  1893,  p.  118 

*  W  absolutely  clear  whether  both  or  only  one  genua  ranged  into 

Amenca.  Different  opinions  have  been  expressed. 

*  It  mast  ^  rememlwred,  however,  that  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  prehensile 

character  in  the  hand  of  Fhenacodm  (see  p.  203),  ^ 
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account  of ^  the  genus  Frotypotherium.  This  animal  was  of 
about  the  size  of  a  Hyrm,  which  indeed  it  resembles  in  several 
points  of  structure.  The  teeth  have  the  primitive  number  of 
forty-four,  and  they  are  close  set,  leaving  no  diastema;  the 
molars  are  rootless  and  grow  persistently;  they  are  simple  and 
Eodent-like  in  surface  pattern.  The  shape  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
like  that  of  Sytwx,  being  rounded  in  outline  posteriorly ;  there 
is  .  no  projecting  angle  as  in  the  Eodents,  and  this  remark 
applies  to  the  Typotheria  in  general.  The  aspect  of  the  Eodent 
lower  jaw  is  characteristically  different  from  that  of  EyT(m  and 
the  forms  under  consideration. 

Some  other  characters  of  these  early  forms  of  Typotheria  can 
be  gathered  from,  an  inspection  of  other  genera.  In  IcocMlm 
both  hand  and  foot  were  five-toed,  and,  as  in  ancient  Ungulates 
generally,  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  ankle  are  serially 
and  not  alternately  arranged.  Moreover,  an  os  centrale  is 
present  in  the  carpus.  Both  thumb  and  big  toe  were  opposable. 
The  skull  has  a  remarkably  Eodent-like  appearance,  but  the 
palate  is  not  so  narrowed  as  in  these  animals. 

In  the  more  recent  forms  of  Typotheria  the  dentition  has 
become  reduced.  The  canines  are  lost,  and  as  the  incisors  are 
reduced  also,  to  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  two  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  likeness  to  a  Eodent  skull  is  increased. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  a  modification,  from  the  more  primitive 
forms  in  the  loss  of  one  premolar  or  even  more,  in  the  alternating 
bones  of  the  carpus,  in  the  disappearance  of  the  centrale,  and  in 
the  loss  of  a  toe  upon  the  hind -foot.  In  these  more  recent 
forms  the  fibula  articulates  with  the  astragalus  instead  of  with 
the  calcaneum.  Typotheria  of  these  more  recent  forms  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  typical  genus  Typotherium.  It  has  the  re¬ 
duced  dental  formula  I-|-  C  ^  Pm|-  M  |-;  the  molars  are  simple 
in  pattern,  and  much  like  those  oi  Toxodon.  The  upper  incisors 
are^  powerful  and  curved,  but  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  enamel, 
which  is  not  limited  to  the  anterior  face,  as  it  practically  is  in 
Eodents.  The  sacrum  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  verte¬ 
brae— some  seven— a  state  of  affairs  which  recalls  the  Edentata. 
The  shoulder  blade  is  not  Ungulate  in  form.  It  has  a  strong 
q)ine,  with  an  acromion  and  a  well- developed  metacromion.  The 
terminal  phalanges  are  enlarged  and  hoof-like. 

In  the  genus  Fachyrucos  there  are  three  premolars,  otherwise 
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the  formula  is  the  same  as  in  Typotherium.  The  animal  seems 
to  have  had  nails  rather  than  hoofs.  The  thumb  was  opposable. 
The  fibula  is  fused  below  with  the  tibia,  whereas  in  the  last 
genus  these  two  bones  are  quite  separate  from  each  other.' 


Sub-Order  5,  TOXODONTIA 

The  group  Toxodontia/  like  so  many  others,  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  define.  Xor  are  its  limits  any  easier  to  mark  out  than 
many  others  of  the  groups  of  Ungulates.  It  will  be  best  perhaps 
to  give  an  account  of  Toxodon,  and  of  a  few  types  which  seem  to 
lie  near  it  in  the  system,  and  then  to  indicate  how  far  they 
resemble  or  depart  in  structure  from  other  Ungulates.  Toxodon 
itself  is  known  from  complete  skeletons.  It  hved  in  Argentina 
during  the  Pampean  "  period,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  Pleistocene 
age.  A  large  number  of  species,  however,  have  been  described,  some 
of  which  seem  to  go  farther  back  in  time,  and  to  have  existed 
during  the  Miocene  period  further  south  in  Patagonia. 

The  size  of  this  creature  was  about  that  of  a  large  Ehinoceros ; 
it  has  a  bulky  body  and  a  large  head,  which  was  borne  low 
down,  on  account  of  the  bending  downwards  of  the  anterior 
vertebrae;  in  this  aspect  the  figures  of  the  skeletons  recall 
Glyptodon  and  similar  Edentates.  The  beast  was  discovered  by 
Darwin,  and  originally  described  by  Owen.  During  his  (Mr. 
Darwin's)  sojourn  in  Banda  Oriental,"  writes  the  Eev.  H. 
Hutchinson,  “ having  heard  of  some /giants'  bones'  at  a  farm¬ 
house  on  the  Sarandis,  a  small  stream  entering  the  Eio  Xegro, 
he  rode  there,  and  purchased  for  the  sum  of  eighteenpence  the 
skull  which  has  been  described  by  Sir  E.  Owen.  The  people  at 
the  farm-house  told  Mr.  Darwin  that  the  remains  were  exposed 
by  a  flood  having  washed  down  part  of  a  bank  of  earth.  When 
found,  the  head  was  quite  perfect,  but  the  boys  knocked  the  teeth 
out  with  stones,  and  then  set  up  the  head  as  a  mark  to  throw 
at.”  The  whole  of  the  Pampean  area  is  a  valley  of  dry  hones, 
and  the  remains  of  Toxodon  are  abundant  there.  The  skull  of 
Toxodon  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  horse  in  general  aspect ;  but  the 
orbit  is  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fossa.  The  premaxillae 
are  furnished  above  with  a  slight  protuberance  directed  towards 
^  Cope,  American  Naturalist^  xxxi.  1897,  p.  485. 
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the  free  end  of  the  ■  nasals,  which  may  be  related  to  the  presence 
of  a  short  proboscis.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  strong  and  broad : 
the  mandibles  are  provided  with  a  long  symphysis.  The  dental 
formula  is  I  f  C  Pm  M  f ,  The  teeth  are  prismatic  and 
hypselodont,  growing  from  persistent  pulps.  The  molar  teeth  are 
slightly  arched  in  form,  whence  the  name  of  Toxodon,  "  bow  teeth.” 
The  strong  chisel-shaped  incisors  suggest  the  Eodents  and  Eyrax. 
The  cheek  teeth,  moreover,  are  by  no  means  tmlike  those  of  Eodents 
in  their  pattern.  They  are  at  any  rate  not  at  aE  like  those  of  ex¬ 
isting  Ungulates.  The  small  size  of  the  canine  and  of  the  first  pre- 
molar  prodnces  a  diastema  in  the  tooth  series.  The  sacrum  consists 
of  five  vertebrae,  and  the  ischium  does  not  articulate  with  it. 

The  shoulder  blade  has  a  strong  ^ine,  but  only  a  mdimentaiy 
acromion ;  nor  is  the  coracoid  weM  developed.  The  radiiis  crosses 
the  ulna,  as  in  the  Elephant ;  the  whole  fore-limb  is  shorter  than 
the  hind-limb,  which  must  have  exaggerated  the  hang-dog  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  creature  when  alive.  The  elements  of  the  carpus 
interlock  in.  the  modern  fashion.  Those  of  the  tarsus,  however, 
are  primitive  in  lying  below  each  other  without  alternation.  The 
carpus  has  a  centrale.  The  fibula  aiticnlates  with  the  calcanenm. 
The  femur  has  no  third  trochanter.  There  are  three  to^  to  all 
the  Emba  It  is  clear  that  this  assemblage  of  ■  characters  wrill  not 
allow  the  placing  of  Toxodon  in  any  living  Ungnlate  order.  If 
the  middle  toes  appear  by  their  slight  pre-eminence  to  approach 
the  Perissodactyle  form,  the  peculiar  surface  contour  of  the  molar 
teeth,  letting  alone  the  absence  of  a  third  trochanter  on  the  femur, 
wiE  not. permit  this,  classification.  , 

Allied  to  Toxodon  is  the  genus  Eesodon.  It  was  so  named 
from  an  island  lobe  ”  on  the  inner  side  of  the  npper  molais. 
This  creature,  smaller  than  Toxodon,  also  differs  from  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  dentition  is  complete,  and  in  the  pattern  of  the 
molars,  which  is  rather  more  complex.  There  is  stiE  ,th6'  slight 
projection  upon  the  premaxillary  bones,  but  the  nostrE  is  directed; 
more  forwards  than  in  Toxodon,  The  zygoma,  too,  is  massive. 
The  second  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper  Jaw  and  the  outer  (third) 
pair  in  the  lower  jaw  form  biggish  tusks  in  the  adult.  These  and 
the  molar  teeth  are,  however,  finaEy  rooted,  and  do  not  grow,  as  in 
Toxodon,  from  persistent  pnlps.  The  genus  is  from  the  older 
Tertiary  of  Patagonia.  Five  or  six  species  have  been  described. 
Some  are  as  large  as  a  Bhinoceros,  others  as  smaE  as  a  Sheep. 
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CHAP. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  close  alliance  of  the  two  genera 
just  referred  to.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether  Homalodonto- 
therium  and  its  allies  should  be  placed,  as  they  often  are,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Toxodonts.  SdyfnctlodoTitotlicTitL'iji  owes  its 
name  to  its  even  row  of  teeth  without  a  diastema.  It  was  a 
creature  of  equally  large  size  with  Toxodon,  and  also  came  from 
the  Tertiary  strata  of  Patagonia.  The  teeth  are  the  typical  forty- 
four,  and  the  molars  like  those  of  a  Ebinoceros ;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  brachyodont  and  not  hypselodont  as  in  Toxodon.  This  genus, 
however,  shows  an  important  difference  from  the  Ebinocerotidae 
and  from  the  other  Toxodontia  in  the  fact  that  it  was  five-toed,  and 
that  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  set  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  the  linear  serial  fashion. 

Undoubtedly  a  near  relative  of  HonMlodontotheriv/ni  is  Astrwpo- 
therimn,.  This  creature  was  of  equal  bulk,  and  was  also  Patagonian 
in  range.  The  teeth  are  reduced  in  number,  but  the  animal  was 
provided,  like  a  Wild  Boar,  with  great  tusks,  which  were,  however, 
formed  by  the  incisors.  This  animal  is  very  imperfectly  known  ; 
it  is  the  form  of  the  molars  and  the  large  size  of  the  incisors  which 
have  led  to  its  association  with  the  Toxodontia.  As  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  teeth  of  this  genua  and  of  Homalodontofherinm,  to 
those  of  Rhinoceros,  it  is  dMcult  to  regard  it  as  evidence  of  near 
afdnity.  The  likeness  is  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  ease  of 
parallelism  in  development.  Exactly  the  same  explanation  is 
possibly  to  be  given  to  the  likeness  which  the  teeth  of  Toxodon 
and  Nesodon  show  to  Kodents,  or  even  to  Edentates.  As  to  their 
affinities  Zittel  observes : — 

‘The  entirety  of  their  osteological  characters  argues  for  the 
Toxodon  a  separate  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Perisso- 
dactyla,  Probosoidea,  Typotheria,  and  Hyiacoidea.  The  relations 
to  the  Eodentia  rest  mainly  upon  the  converging  development  of 
the  teeth,  not  upon  true  relationship.” 


Sub-Oedee  6.  PEOBOSCIDEA. 

^  large  vegetable-feeding  animals,  usually  scantEy  covered  with 
hair,  and  with  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip  drawn  out  into  a  long 
proboscis.  Digits  five  on  both  limbs.  Eemur  and  humerus  not 
bent  upon  lower  leg  and  fore-arm  in  a  position  of  rest.  Skull 
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with  ahimdant  air  cavities  in  the  roofing  and  other  bones.  The 
incisors  are  developed  into  long  tusks,  which  exist  in  the  nppor 
jaw  alone,  in  the  lower  jaw  alone,  or  in  both  jaws.  There  are 
no  canines.  The  molars  are  iophodont.  The  clavicle  is  absent. 
The  femur  has  no  third  trochanter.  The  bones  of  the  carpus  are 
serially  arranged  and  do  not  interlock.  The  stomach  is  simple. 
The  brain  has  much  convoluted  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  the 
cerebellum  is  completely  imcovered  by  them.  The  intestine  is 
provided  with  a  wide  caecum.  The  testes  are  abdominal.  The 
teats  are  pectoral  in  position.  The  placenta  is  non-deciduate  and 
zonaiy.  There  are  two  venae  cavae  supeiiores. 

The  position  of  the  limbs  in  the  Elephant  tribe  is  unique  among 
living  animals :  their  straightness  that  is  to  say,  and  the  absence 
or  very  slight  development  of  angulation  at  the  joints  of  the 
limb  hones.  This  ■  same  feature  has  been  observed  in'  the  extinct 

Dinocerata  and  in  the  Titanotheria.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
assumed  from  the  resemblance  to  these  ancient  forms  that  there  is 
much  affinity  between  them  and  the  Proboscidea,  or  that  the  latter 
have  retained  an  -ancient  feature  of  oiganisation.  The  oldest 
Ungulates  for  the  most  part,  and  the  Cieodonts  to  which  they  axe 
nndoiihtedly  related,  have  much  bent  limbs.  It  must  be  considered/ 
therefore,  that  the  arrangement  obtaining  in  the  Elephants  is  purely 
secondary.  Professor  Osborn  has  put  forward  the  reasonable  view  ^ 
that  the  vertical  limbs  of  all  these  colo^l  creatures  are  due  to 
an  adaptation  designed  to  transmit  the  increasing  weight  of 
these  animals.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  body  is  better  home  by 
vertical  pillars  than  by  an  angulated  limb.  Other  points,  however, 
such  as  the.  exposure  of  the  cerebellum,  the  two  venae  cavae,  the 
five  digits,  and  the  absence  of  a  third  trochanter,  argue  a  low 
position  for  the  Proboscidea  in  the  Eutherian  group. 

The  group  can  be  readily  divided  into  two  families,  the 
Elepbantidae  and  the  Dinotheriidae.  We  will  commence  with 
the  former. 

The  Elephants  proper,  Elepbantidae,  differ, from  the  Dino¬ 
theriidae  in,  and  axe  characterised  by,  a  number  of  anatomical 
features.  They  possess  long  tusks  (incisors)  either  in  both  jaws, 
or,  if  only  in  one  jaw,  in  the  upper.  The  molar  teeth  are  very 
large — so  large  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  simultaneously  in  usa 
There  are  hut  three  definable  genera  of  Elepbantidae,  of  which 
^  American  Nat.  February  1900,  p.  80. 


SKULL  OF  ELEPHANT 

alone  smvives.  This  genus  also  includes  many  extinct 
onus,  both  American  and  European,  as  %TeU  as  Asiatic  and 
^rican.  The  entirely  extinct  genera  are  and  Mccsfodon. 

^  dwindling  towards  extermination.  From 

the  Middle  Miocene  downwards  these  great  “  pachyderms  ”  have 
existed;  and  from  the  Miocene  up  to  Pleistocene  times  they  were 
almost  world-wide  in  range  and  numerous  in  species. 

The  genus  comprises  usually  large,  but  occasionally 

(t  e  pygmy  Elephant  of  Malta)  quite  small  forms.  The  external 
the  genee  differ  slightly  in  diffe«nt  spj^  “ 
erefore  be  described  in  relation  to  those  species  which  we  shaU 
notice  here.  The  vertebral  formula  is  0  7  D  19-90  T 
Sa  4-5,  Ca  24-30,  or  even  more.  ^  -0,  L  3-5, 

TCrtebrae  are  remarkable  for  their  shortness 
and  for  the  very  flattened  articular  surfaces. 

The  skull  is  laige  and  massive.  Its  laige  and  heavy  chamcfer 
IS,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  definition  of  the  sub-order,  due  to  the 


■  ■  ■  ■ 


LS  Lritv  M  antually  greato  than  that  of  th. 

thA  V  n  conspicuous  in  the  roofing  bones  of 

the  skull,  but  are  seen  elsewhere,  and  thioten  the  llsis  cranii. 
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the  maxillse,  and  so  forth.  This  state  of  affairs,  together  with 
the  presence  of  the  huge  tusks,  has,  as  it  were,  pushed  back  the 
nasal  orifices  to  near  the  top  of  the  skull  in  a  very  Whale-like 
fashion.  As  in  the  Cetacea,  the  nasal  bones  are  limited  in  size, 
and  the  premaxillae  send  up  processes  to  join  the  frontals  and 
the  There  is  a  straight  and  somewhat  slender  zygomatic 

arch,  but  the  orbit  is  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fossa.  The 
malar  bone  is  small,  and,  as  in  Eodents,  forms  the  middle  part 
of  the  zygoma.  This  is  not  the  case  with  most  Ungulata.  The 
symphysis  of  the  mandibles  forms  a  spout-like  rim.  The  scapula 
has  a  narrow  prescapular,  but  a  very  wide  postscapular  region. 
The  spine  has  a  strong  process  projecting  backwards  from  ne^ 
its  middle ;  this  is  a  point  of  likeness  to  certain  Rodents.  Ko 
Elephant  has  a  clavicle.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about 
the  fore-limb  is  the  separation  and  crossing  of  the  radius  and 
nlna.  The  arms  of  these  animals  are  permanently  fixed  in  the 
position  of  pronation.  The  foot  is  short,  and  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  are  serially  arranged.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  a 
commencing  interlocking  of  these  bones  in  many  forms.  The 
hind-feet  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  fore-feet,  and  the  tibia 
and  fibula  are  both  developed. 

As  to  the  teeth,  this  genus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  allied 
forms  by  the  presence  of  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw  only.  These 
tusks  have  no  bands  of  enamel  such  as  characterise  those  of 
Mastodon.  They  are  incisors.  There  is,  however,  a  trace 
of  the  former  enamelling  in  the  shape  of  a  patch  at  the  tip, 
which  soon  wears  away.  The  molar  teeth  of  JElephas  are  so 
large  that  the  jaws  cannot  accommodate  more  than  at  the 
most  two  and  a  part  of  a  third  at  a  time.  These  are  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  others  to  the  number  of  three,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  teeth  suggesting  that  of  the  Manatee.  Each  molar  is 
deeply  ridged,  the  interstices  between  the  ridges  being  filled  up 
with  cement.  As  the  tooth  wears  away,  therefore,  the  surface 
continues  to  be  flat.  Each  ridge  consists  of  a  com  of  dentine 
surrounded  by  a  coat  of  enameL  The  number  of  these  ridges 
varies  greatly  from  species  to  species.  The  Indian  Elephant  is 
one  of  those  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  plates  in  a  single 
tooth,  as  many  as  twenty-seven.^  Of  the  six  molars  which  eventu- 

*  It  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  teetb  increase  in  complexity,  those  first 
pushed  up  having  the  fewest  plates.  The  first  has  only  four  transverse  plates. 
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aUy  appear,  the  ’ 

molars.  But  successional  teeth  are  rare  in  th^  to  pre- 

say  as  far  as  coneerns  the  molars  for  the  tn^v 
fomrjmners.  As  to  the  molars  it  is  applntly  01^71 17" -7^^ 

zoologists.  The  latest  Sr,7eaw''chSfly^''^S“t 

W.W.-  Ike  Hep^nr  rXSbktr”^"“*'“‘I"»« 
to  the  three  m«»l  nai™  of  «.I^^  i  ?  m  addition 

fo«h.  eitnakid  in  S,  mlr^Tn  tj^on^”*  “  “ 

by  many  pores.  This  rfanH  i«  opening  on  to  the  cheek 

Them  i.  a  gW  wMohtTv  te  3^“^  Eodente. 

it  opens  estemally  between  the  eve  ^  connexion,  though 
gland  i  its  d^^^clSr  C  S”’™  “ 

Elephant,  as  may  be  inferred  ihom  the  lar  laxity  of  the 

vety  huge  as  oo/pamd  wi^^lhfl^  hS**  “ 

cMophagus  doMM  extend  tetoT"'  “‘1,*’“®  'P'tl'cEnm  of  the 
and  EhLeetoa  Agtad  1?“  “*  ‘>'®  Horse 

ih  the  stomA  ani  fSs  a.  «  d  “  1 
3  the  Beax<n,’.lSS  :f‘the 

long,  rather  more  than  half  tho  i  +u  mtestine  is 

The  caecum  is  well  develoner?  '  fir  ^  small  intestine. 

W  ahnpl,  Lm  hSg  d  TlilhX  THta  ® 

Ohly  biloM  but  it  is  iiportant  td^t  tSfthis^d'  “  “'If''' 
not  correspond  to  the  two  halves  of  tL  V  does 

the  attachment  of  the  siicinorio/a  V  liver.  As  shown  by 

the  left  lateral  lobe  alone  tL  o7  one  half  consists  of 

primary  lobes.  The  simnlicitv  f^B^ 

■^r^ter.  No  Elephant  is  a  gaU-dite'  Thd"'"’  “ 

■ninple  m  fonn  through  their  elfehruT  i  '  ®"  ”®™  "» 
fact  IS  without  subdivisions  an/'  Each  half  in 

thU  the  Eleplutete  retemble  ihe  °  L  tflf'"  'T, 

pnmitive  features  of  organisation. 


>  S^e  r'’  P-  ^20. 

£foe.  ms.  p.  311.  '  ^®8b  P-  652,  and  Beddard,  J>roc.  Zool. 
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has  hemispheres  which  are  extremely  well  convoluted;  but  they 
leave  the  cerebellum  entirely  uncovered.  This  suggests  a  brain 
which  is  a  great  specialisation  of  a  low  type.  The  brain  has 
been  particularly  compared  with  that  of  the  Carnivora,  with 
which  group  the  Elephants  agree  in  the  characters  of  the 
placenta.  It  is,  however,  always  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
difficulty  to  compare  the  brains  of  mammals  belonging  to  different 
orders. 

There  are  but  two  living  species  of  Elephant,  of  both  of 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account.  Only  a  few  of 
the  rather  numerous  fossil  forms  can  be  touched  upon  here. 

The  African  Elephant,  K  afrieanus^  has  been  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  distinct  genus  or  sub-genus,  Loxodon^  by  reason  of  the 
lozenge-shaped  areas  on  the  worn  grinding-teeth.  It  lives,  as  its 
name  denotes,  in  Africa,  This  species  has  a  number  of  external 
features  which  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Oriental 
Elephant.  The  head  slopes  back  more,  and  has  not  the  two 
rounded  bosses  which  give  so  wise  a  countenance  to  the  Indian 
species.  The  ears  are  very  much  laiger.  The  tip  of  the  trunk 
has  a  slight  triangular  projection  on  both  the  lower  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  aperture.  There  are  four  nails 
on  the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind.  As  in  the  Indian  form, 
the  toes  are  aH  bound  together,  and  do  not  appear  for  any  part  as 
free  digits.  A  thick  pad  of  fat,  etc.,  makes  the  animal  when 
alive  look  as  if  plantigrade,  whereas  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
digitigrade.  In  internal  features  the  most  prominent  difference 
from  E.  indicus  is  in  the  molar  teeth,  which  are  ridged  by  much 
fewer  ridges.  The  outside  number  for  a  single  tooth  in  the 
present  species  is  10  or  11.  In  Elephds  indieus  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  as  many  as  27. 

The  African  Elephant,  thinks  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  reaches  a 
height  of  about  12  feet,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
notorious  '"Jumbo”  was  found  to  be  11  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder.  The  tusks  are  found  in  both  sexes,  as  in  the  Indian 
beast,  but  are  relatively  larger  in  the  female  in  the  species  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  also  a  rather  more  active  creature,  and 
is  more  savage ;  ^  however  it  can  be  tamed,  as  is  shown  by  several 

^  So  convinced  are  some  persons  of  the  untameable  character  of  the  African 
Elephant,  that  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  animals  with  which  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  were  not  E,  afnmnus,  bnt  a  now  extinct  species  I 
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specimens  which  have  been  and  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  other  proprietors.  It  was  apparently  used  in  the 
past.  Certain  Carthaginian  coins  are  stamped  with  a  figure  of 
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Elephant  is  a  long-lived  animal.  It  is  said  that  it  hardly  reaches 
proper  maturity  before  forty,  and  that  150  years  is  not  beyond 
probability  in  the  way  of  longevity.  Even  longer  periods  have 
been  assigned  to  it. 

The  tusks  of  the  Elephant  are  by  no  means  necessarily  sexual 
adornments,  used  for  fighting  purposes  only.  The  African 
Elephant  is  a  most  industrious  digger/'  and  grubs  up  innumer¬ 
able  roots  as, food.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  during  these 
operations  the  right  tusk  is  mainly  used,  and  in  consequence  that 
tusk  is  shorter  as  well  as  thinner  than  the  other.  Two  average 
tusks  would  .weigh  respectively  75  and  65  lbs.,  the  latter  of 
course  being  the  weight  of  Ihe  more  worn  right  tusk.  These 
weights,  it  should  be  observed,  by  no  means  indicate  the  iii3ai,ts 
to  which  .finely-developed  tusks  can  attain.  The  very  heaviest 
tusk  known  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker  ^  weighed  188  lbs.  This  was 
sold  at  an  ivory  sale  in  London  in  the  year  1874.  The  pace  of 
the  African  Elephant,  says  the  same  authority,  is  at  most  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  at  first,  and  of  course  in  .a  furious 
rush.  This  pace  cannot  be  kept  up  for  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  after  which  ten  miles  an  hour  is  a  better  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  rate  which  can  be  kept  up  for  long 
distances. 

The  Indian  Elephant,  Elephas  indiciis  (or  Eueleplias  indicus,  if 
the  genus  Loscodon  is  to  be  accepted),  is  better  known  and  has 
been  longer  known  than  the  African.  It  occurs  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  in  some  of  the  Malayan  islands,  the  Elephants  of 
which  latter  parts  of  the  world  have  been  regarded  as  a  distinct 
form,  an  apparently  unnecessary  procedure. 

This  species  does  not  stand  so  high  at  the  shoulder  as  the 
African ;  its  back  is  more  rounded  in  the  middle.  The  trunk  lias 
but  one  pointed  tipj  there  are  five  nails  on  the  fore-  and  four  on 
the  Mnd-feet.  As  this  species  comes  from  India  and  the  East,  it 
has  been  longer  as  weU  as  better  known  than  the  African  form. 
Thus  many  of  the  stories  and  legends  that  have  congregated  round 
Elephants  apply  really  to  this  form.  As  is  well  known,  the  Indian 
Elephant  is  mucli  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  for  other  purposes 
where  its  huge  strength  renders  it  invaluable.  But  its  great  draw¬ 
back  as  a  servant  of  man  is  its  great  independability.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  furious,  vicious,  and  generally  unreliable 
^  Wild  Beasts  md  their  Ways,  Loudon,  1890* 
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be  bolted  with  by  an  Elephant  is  far  from  pleasing,  though  a 
mther  exciting  event.  It  makes  for  the  nearest  jungle  at  onee, 
being,  much  more  than  the  African  species,  an  inhabitant  of  forest 
jMd  in  rushing  through  the  dense  undergrowth,  the  occupiers  of 
the  Elephant’s  back  are  apt  to  be  swept  off  or  cut  to  pieces  by 
innumerable  thorns. 

Elephants,  no  doubt  of  the  Indian  species,  were  used  by  the 
Persians  in  battle,  and  from  fifteen  which  were  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela  some  notes  were  drawn  up  by  Aristotle.  In 
stating  that  the  animal  reaches  an  age  of  200  years,  the 
naturalist  and  philosopher  was  probably  not  very  far  out.  '  The 
mode  of  Elephant-catching  as  related  by  Aristotle  is  that  pur¬ 
sued  at  the  present  day.  Then,  as  now,  tame  Elephants  were 
made  use  of  as  decoys.  Pliny,^  who  was  apt  to  confound  fact  and 
fiction  in  a  somewhat  inseparable  tangle,  had  something  to  say 
about  Elephants,  both  Indian  and  African.  Serpents,  he  thought,  ' 
were  their  chief  enemies,  which  slew  them  by  coiling  round  them* 
and  thrusting  their  heads  into  the  trunk,  and  so  stopping  respiration. 
In  n^urope  Elephants  were  first  seen  in  the  jear  B.c.  280.  Pyrrhus 
^ed  them  in  his  invasion,  and  copying  his  example  the  Eomans 
themselves  learnt  to  use  Elephants.  The  first  Elephant  seen  in 
England  arrived  in  the  year  1257,  presented  by  the  King  of 
France  to  Henry  III.  It  was  kept  in  the  Tower  (for  long  after¬ 
wards  a  menagerie),  and  died  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Much  use 
of  the  Elephant  has  been  made  in  symbols.  We  have  ^oken  of 
the  .^ican  Elephant  on  Carthaginian  coins  as  an  emblem  of 
eternity.  The  Oriental  Elephant  resting  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise 
and  supporting  the  world  is  the  same  idea ;  and  it  is  instructive 
to  note  that  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Siwahk  HUls  of  a 
tortoise  which  would  have  been  actuaUy  big  enough  to  support 
the  creature,  even  "Jumbo,”  who  weighed  6^  tons.  Another 
symbol  is  that  of  an  Elephant  upon  whose  back  is  a  child  with 
arrows  ;  this  occurs  on  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Philip.  It  can 
perhaps  hardly  signify  the  eternity  of  a  strong  human  feeling ! 

The  intelligence  of  the  Elephant  has  been  both  exaggerated  and 
minunised.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  attempt  to  endow  the 
b^st  with  unusual  mental  perceptions  is  that  of  Aehan,  who 
related  that  an  Elephant  carefully  watching  his  keeper,  wrote  after 
him  with  his  trunk  letters  upon  a  board.  That  the  animal  does 

'  See  Natural  Sistory  of  the  Aneimts,  by  Ber.  M.  G.  Watkins,  London,  1896.  ' 
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possess  a  good  deal  of  brains,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  way  in 
■which  a  well-trained  animal  will  obey  the  slightest  sign  of  the 
mahout-  in  India.  According  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  localities 
which  produce  in  abundance  particular  kinds  of  fruit  are  remem¬ 
bered,  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  the  fruit  will  be  at  its  best. 
Stories  of  revenge,  which  are  numerous  enough,. attest,  so  far  as 
their  data  are  to  be  accepted  as  accurate,  the  power  of  memory 
possessed  by  the  Elephant. 

In  spite  of  their  longevity,  however.  Elephants,  unlike  Eome, 
nave  not  been  built  for  eternity.  We  can  only  find  two  living 
species ;  but  in  past  times  Elephants  were  very  numerous.  They 
commenced,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  Miocene. 

The  existing  forms  are  known  in  a  fossil,  or  at  least  sub-fossil 
state,  from  diluvial  deposits ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
African  Elephant  had  formerly  a  wider  range  than  now.  Its  bones 
(described  as  priscus)  have  been  met  with  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  completely-extinct  Elephants  is  the 
Mammoth,  E,  primigenius.  This  great  Elephant  in  most  respects 
more  nearly  approached  the  existing  Indian  Elephant.  The  teeth 
have  quite  as  numerous  plates.  The  tusks  were  enormous,  reach¬ 
ing  a  maximum  length  of  15  feet ;  they  were  much  curved  upwards 
as  well  as  outwards.  A  large  tusk  weighs  as  much  as  250  lbs. 
The  Mammoth  was  of  exceedingly  wide  range.  Not  only  was  it 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  was  especially  abxmdant 
in  Siberia,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  as  many  or  more  than  100  pairs  of  tusks  annually 
have  been  sold  from  that  region.  It  also  occurred  in  America 
together  with  forms  at  least  not  far  removed  from  it,  such  as  E, 
columlianvs.  Mammoths  have  been  more  than  once  found  as 
entire  carcases  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia.  The  first  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  year  1799,  and  rescued  some  years  later  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Museum.  This  example  showed  that  the  Mammoth, 
unlike  existing  Elephants,  was  covered  with  thick  wool  mingled 
with  long  and  more  bristly  hairs  of  some  10  inches  in  length. 
The  softer  wool  formed  a  kind  of  mane  beneath  the  neck,  which 
hung  down  as  far  as  the  knees.  Another  carcase  was  discovered 
later  by  Lieut.  Benkendorf,  who  did  not  save  it,  but  was  nearly 
swept  along  with  it  into  the  sea  by  a  flood.  These  creatures 
died  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  found  by  being  bogged 
when  in  search  of  vegetation  or  water. 
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How  primeval  man,  with  his  inferior  weapons,  slew  the 
Mammoth  is  not  easy  to  understand;  but  that  they  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  is  clearly  shown  by  associated  remains,  and  by  the 
notorious  sketch  of  the  Mammoth  on  a  piece  of  its  own  ivory,  in 
which  curved  tusks  and  a  forehead  like  that  of  an  Indian  Elephant 
are  plainly  to  be  seen.  Although  it  was  only  so  recently  as  the 
year  1799  that  an  example  of  this  great  creature  was  actually 
studied  on  the  spot,  and  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  existence 
of  Mammoths  and  of  ivory  is  a  matter  of  much  more  ancient 
knowledge.  M.  Trouessart  relates  ^  that  fossil  ivory  was  known 
to  the  Greeks.  Theophrastus  spoke  of  ivory  imbedded  in  the 
soil,  and  the  tusks  were  recovered  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Chinese  described  and  figured  the  Mammoth  as  a 
kind  of  gigantic  Eat.  The  likeness  between  the  elephantine  molar 
and  that  of  Eodents  has  been  commented  upon ;  but  the  existence 
of  its  tusks  below  the  level  of  the  ground  led  the  Chinese  Natural 
Historians  to  consider  that  the  ways  of  Hfe  of  the  Mammoth  were 
those  of  the  Mole.  As  to  the  carcases  themselves,  the  Chinese 
said  that  the  flesh  was  cold,  but  very  healthy  to  eat.  This 
expression  can  hardly  be  explained,  except  upon  the  view  that 
fresh  carcases  were  known  to  that  people  long  before  they  were 
toown  to  us  of  the  Western  world.  The  value  of  the  Mammoth 
ivory  was  known  to  antiquity;  the  famous  Haroun-al-Easchid 
gave  to  King  Chmlemagne  not  only  a  pair  of  living  Elephants, 
but  a  “hom  of  Licome,”  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
a  name  for  the  tusks  of  the  Mammoth.  For  in  an  account  of  the 
sacred  treasures  of  Saint  Denis,  published  in  the  year  1646,  the 
author  states  this  to  be  the  fact. 

The  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Mammoth  are  not  easy 
to  understand.  Some  held  that  it  was  a  naked  animal  like  the 
exiting  Elephants,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in 
iberia  proved  fatal;  it  is,  of  course,  now  certain  that  it  was 
clothed  with  dense  woolly  hair.  Along  with  the  bogged  corpses 
of  the  great  pachyderm,  numerous  trunks  of  pine-trees  have  been 
found,  together  with  associated  remains  of  other  animals  now 
extinct  in  that  neighbourhood.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  Siberia  was 
once  covered  by  mighty  forests,  through  which  the  Mammoth 
^med.  The  decay  of  these  forests,  upon  whose  branches  the 
Elephant  fed,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  pine  leaves  found 

^  BuU,  Sac,  Ntit,  d*AcelimcU,  xlr.  1898,  p.  41. 
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iE  the  lEterstices  of  its  teeth,  was  the  signal  for  the  disappearance 
of  their  most  colossal  inhabitant. 

The  large  nimiber  of  remains  of  this  and  of  other  extinct 
species  of  Mephas  in  this  country  gave  rise  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  Elephants  brought  over  by  Caesar  to  aid 
in  the  subjugation  of  these  islands.  The  Eev,  J..  Coleridge 
(father  of  the  poet)  pointed  out  that  though  Caesar  in  his 
Commentaries  made  no  mention  of  any  such  importation  of 
Elephants,  a  passage  in  the  Stratagems  of  Polyaenus  expressly 
mentions  that  Cassiveiaunus  was  Gon&onted  by  the  Eomans  with 
an  Elephant  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  by  whose  aid  the  crossing  of 
the  Thames  was  effected.  At  the  time  that  attention  was  called 
to  this  (1757)  it  was  not  popular  to  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  fossik  So  that  fact,  conveniently .  historical,  served  ,  to 
explain  away  a  difficulty.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Elephant, 
common  enough  of  course  in  Asiatic  monuments,  actually  occurs 
in  English  architecture.  Mr.  Watkins,  ficom  whose  interesting 
work  {Natural  Eistorg  of  the  Amients)  a  good  many  of  the  facts 
detailed  here  are  drawn,  tells  ,us  that  the  church  of  Ott^iy  St. 
Mary  has  an  Elephant's  head  sculptured  on  one  of  its  pillars. 
Tne  same  ornament  appears  in  Gosherton  Church,  Lincolnshire. 
Whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  a  reminiscence  of  formerly 
existing  Elephants  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  In  this  figure 
of  an  Elephant  the  trunk  has  a  spiral  representation,  and  the 
trunk  of  an  Elephant  is  believed  by  some  to  be  intended  by  the 
common  '"so-called  Pictish  ornamentation”  in  Scotland ;  this 
alone  is  to  be  seen  constantly.  If  it  is  a  reduction  of  an 
iiiephant  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is  highly  interesting  as  an 
almost  undoubted  sunival  of  remembrance  of  Elephanta  For  at 
such  a  period  we  cannot  use  the  memories  of  Crusaders  or  others 
who  may  have  visited  the  East  to  explain  the  facta  The 
sculptured  Elephants'  heads  might  conceivably  he  so  explained. 

The  name  Mammoth,  thinks  Mr.  Watkins,  may  he  derivable 
from  the  Arabic  word  Behemoth.  He  quotes  a  writer,  who  first 
described  the  beast  in  1694,  as  using  the  two  words  indifferently. 
The  Arabs,  moreover,  were  then  as  they  are  now  great  ivory  traders; 
and  in  the  ninth  and  the  two  succeeding  centuries  explored 
the  confines  of  Siberia,  as  they  now  do  the  forests  of  Africa  for 
ivory.  The  "  Behemoth  ”  of  Job  "  eateth  gm^  as  an  ox.  He 

movethhktafihke  a  cedar”  (the  Hippopotamus  has  a  much  more 
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stumpy  appendage).  "  Behold,  he  drinketh  np  a  river,  and  hasteth 
not  ”  is  surely  much  more  suggestive  of  the  copious  draughts  of 
an  Elephant  than  the  possibly  equally  copious  but  not  so  visible 
libations’  of  a  Hippopotamus. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  true  Elephants  (genus  Ele;phas)  is 
M,  MeTidioficdis,  It  is  of  the  African  type,  i,6.  the  plates  of  the 
molar  teeth  are  not  abundant,  and  are  not  so  many  as  in  the 
existing  M  africanus.  It  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of 
Elephants,  standing  4  metres  Mgh.  Its  remains  are  abundant  in 
Europe,  and  are  known  also  from  England.  Like  this  species 
M  amiiquus  is  also  of  the  African  type.  It  was  contemporary 
with  man.  Certain  dwarf  or  "pony”  races  found  in  caves,  in 
Malta,  and  called  mditemis  or  M  falco%er%  are  believed 

to  belong  to  tMs  species.  Mr.  Leith  Adams,  who  described  these  ^ 
remains,  placed  them  in  two  dwarf  species  called  by  the  names 
used  aoove,  and  found  assoc.iated  with  them  a  larger  form,  which 
he  reierred  to  E,  antiqum.  The  existence  of  these  animals  in 
Malta  seem.s  to  argue  at  least  its  former  larger  dimensions,  and 
the  presence  of  more  abundant  fiesh  water.  The  remarkable 
smmming  capabilities  of  the  Elephant  do  not  necessarily  imply 
either  a  former  absence  of  land  connexion  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  existence.  Hor  as  a  third  possibility  can  it  be  suggested  that 
the  dwarf  size  argues  an  .island  of  limited  dimensions,  "when  we 
bear  in  miiid  the  huge  tortoiseS'  of  the  Galapagos  and  some  other 
islands.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Elephants  of  the  African 
type^  (Zoxodm)  were  not  formerly  absent  from  India.  E.  planifrom  : 
was  one  of  these. 

The  genus  Stegodsn  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  molar 
teeth,  seen  in  longitudinal  section,  present  a  series  of  roof-shaped 
folds,  the  interstices  between  which  axe  mot,  or  are,  imperfectly 
.filled  up  with  the  cement  which  in  Eiephas  reduces  the  .STirface.of 
the  teeth  to  a  level  plane.  This,  genus  is  exclusively  Asiatic,  and 
is  Miocene  to^  Bleistocene  in  time  range.  The  number  of  ridges 
on  the  mokrs  is  smal,  not  more  than  two.  The  incisors  (tusks) 
have  no  enamel;  the  skeleton  generally  is  like  that  of  Eiephas, 
between  which  and  Mastodon  the  present  genus  is  intermediate. 
Among  the  four  or  five  species  is  S,  ganesa  (called  after  the  Indian 
Elephantiheaded  divinity),  with  tudcs  10  feet  long,  to  be  s^n  at 
the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

^  Tmns.  Z06L  Bac.  ix.  1S74,  p.  1. 
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The  last  genus  of  the  family  Elephantidae  is  Mastodon,  so  called 
from  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth.  These  are  provided  with 
hut  few  transverse  ridges,  not  more  than  five,  so  that  their  structure 
is  mtennediate  between  those  of  Binothefmm  and  those  of  Stegodon, 
Between  the  ridges  are  sometimes  isolated,  boss-like  protuberances 
(whence  the  name  of  Mastodon),  produced  by  a  subdivision  of  the 
ridges.  There  is  either  but  little  or  no  cement  between  the  ridges. 

This  genus  differs  from  nearly  all  other  Elephantidae  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  milk  molars,  which  occasionally  persist  throughout  life,  the 
permanent  dentition  in  those  cases  being  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  permanent  teeth,  as  has  been  (erroneously)  stated  of  the  l 
Hedgehog.^ 

The  tusks  (incisors)  are  sometimes  present  in  both  jaws,  and 
as  they  have,  during  youth  at  any  rate,  a  coating  of  enamel,  the 
likeness  to  the  chisel-shaped  incisors  of  Eodents  is  patent.  In 
connexion  with  the  implantation  of  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw, 
many  species  have  a  prolongation  of  the  bones  of  that  part  of 
the  skeleton.  In  the  bones,  generally,  there  is  not  very  much 
difference  from  Mephas,  but  the  forehead  is  a  little  less  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  genus  existed  from  the  Miocene  and  became 
extinct  in  the  Pleistocene.  It  was  nearly  world -wide  in  range, 
being  known  from  all  four  continents.  Naturally  with  this  very 
wide  range  was  associated  a  large  number  of  species.  Zittel  * 
enumerates  no  less  than  thirty-two. 

This  genus  is  the  only  one  of  the  Elephantidae  which  extended 
its  range  into  South  America,  where  the  remains  of  two  species 
occur.  The  bones  of  these  great  Elephants  have  attracted  attention 
for  some  centuries.  They  were  often  held  to  be  the  bones  of 
giants  (as  they  actually  were  1),  and  in  one  case  were  ascribed  to  a 
deceased  monarch,  Teutobochus.  The  American  Indians  considered 
that  equally  gigantic  men  Kved  who  were  able  to  combat  these 
great  Proboscideans.  There  are  legends  of  the  Mastodons  as  living 
animals,  which  is  quite  probable,  considering  their  geological  age. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  the  legends  of  two  such 
widely-separated  localities  as  North  America  and  Greece.  Buffon 
relates  how.  among  the  Indians  of  Canada  there  was  a  behef  that 
the  Great  Being  destroyed  both  Mastodons  and  men  of  equal 
proportions,  with  thunderbolts.  With  this  we  may  perhaps  com¬ 
pare  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Typhoeus  by  Zeus,  who  fe- 
^  See  B«iik  in  Trmn,  Zooh  Soc.  tL  1868,  p.  227. 
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also  used  thunderbolts.  One  of  the  giants  was  not  slain,  but 
was  compelled  to  stand  and  bear  up  the  heaTens.  Atlas  holds 
thus  the  position  of  the  Elephant  supporting  the  globe  of  Indian 
mythologj. 

The  genus  Dinotheriuifrij  sole  representative  of  the  family 
Dinothsriidae,  differs  in  a  number  of  important  particulars  from 
the  true  Elephants.  In  the  Elephants,  if  there  is  but  a  single 
pair  of  incisors,  these  are  found  in  the  upper  jaw ;  in  Dino-^ 


Fig.  119* — Dinotherium  gigantmm.  Side  Tiew  of  natural  size. 

Miocene,  German j.  (After  KAup.) 

thermm  there  is  apparently  hut  a  single  pair,  but  these  are 
implanted  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  symphysifi  of  which  is  much 
prolonged  and  greatly  bent  downwards,  so  that  the  tusks  emerge 
at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  head,  and  are  even  bent 
backwards.  The  molar  teeth  are  five  in  number  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw  and  are  hi-  or  tri-lophodont,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Tapir. 
There  is  no  cement  in  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  these 
teeth,  and  there  is  a  regular  succession,  the  premolars  being  two 
and  the  molars  three.^  All  the  teeth  are  in  use  at  the  same  time, 

1  There  are,  however,  three  milk  forerunners  of  the  premokrs,  of  which  one 
has  no  successor. 
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their  small  size  enabling  them  to  be  accommodated  in  the  jaw 
together.  The  sknll  of  Binotheriunfi  is  lower  than  that  of  Mephas 
or  MastodoTi,  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  generally  are  like  those 
of  Ehphas. 

Though  a  suggestion  of  marsupial  bones  attached  to  the  pelvis 
has  been  discredited,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Binotherium  occupies 
the  most  primitive  position  among  the  Proboscidea;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of.  Elephants,  as 
it  is  so  much  specialised  in  various  ways.  The  incisors  for  one 
thing  forbid  this  way  of  looking  at  the  creature.  It  is  an  ancient 
genus  found  in  beds  of  Miocene  age  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
not  known  from  America.  The  creature  was  larger  than  any 
Elephant.  Eighteen  feet  in  length  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
enormous  weight  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tusks  seems  to  argue  that 
it  was  at  least  partially  aquatic  in  habit,  and  that  it  may  have 
used  these  tusks  for  grubbing  up  aquatic  roots  or  for  mooring 
itself  to  the  bank.  At  first  there  were  naturalists  who  considered 
it  as  an  ally  of  the  Manatee,  and  the  skull  is  not  unsuggestive  of 
that  of  the  Sirenia. 

Pyrothermm  has  been  referred  to  the  Proboscidea ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  that  form  is  limited  to  a  few  teeth  from  Patagonian 
rocks  of  an  uncertain  age.^  They  are  simple  bilophodont  molars, 
very  like  those  of  Binotherium.  A  tusk  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  teeth  which  may  possibly  belong  to  the 
mme  animal ;  but  it  is  uncertain. 


Sub-Oedir  7.  HTRACOIDEA. 

This  group  of  small  mammals  contains  only  one  well-marked 
genus  which  is  usually  named  Eyrm,  although  Procavia  seems  to 
be  the  accurate  term.  Popularly  these  creatures  are  known  as 
Coneys.  They  have  a  singular  resemblance  to  Eodents,  the  short 
ears  and  much  reduced  tail,  besides  the  squatting  attitude  adopted, 
contributing  to  this  merely  skin-deep  likeness.  They  agree  with 
other  Ungulates  in  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  are 
much  like  those  of  Bhimceros ;  in  the  absence  of  a  clavicle ;  in 
the  ab^nce  of  an  acromion ;  in  the  reduction  of  the  digits  of  the 
limbs  to  four  digits  in  the  manus  and  three  in  the  pes.  On  the 
^  Lydekker,  An.  Mu$.  La  Llata,  Pal.  Arg.  iii.  1894. 
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other  hand  they  differ  from  most  Ungulates  in  the  incisors  grow¬ 
ing  from  persistent  piilps^  a  point ,  in  which  they  resemble  the 
Eodentia.  The  muffle  also  is  split  as  in  those  animals.  The 
Hyracoidea  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  caecum 
at  the  junction  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  there  are  a  pair 
of  caeca  (bird-like  in  being  paired)  some  way  down  the  large 
intestine.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  iinusualiy  numerous,  22.  The 
adult  dentition  according  to  Woodward/  who  has  recently  ex¬ 
amined  the  matter,  is  I  C  (-^~)  Pm  -|-  M  while  the  milk 
dentition  is  I  f  C  i  Pm 

The  inclusion  of  the  canine  of  the  permanent  set  of  teeth  in 
brackets  signifies  that  it  is  the  milk  canine  wMcli  occasionally 


persists.  It  should  further  be  remarked  about  the  teeth  that 
they  are  both  hypselodont  and  brachyodont,  the  extremes  being 
connected  by  intermediate  forms.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
genus  is  the  dorsal  gland,  which  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  Afferent 
colour  to  that  covering  the  body  generally.  This  is  present  in  all 
species. 

The  genus  Hyrm  (the  most  recent  authority  on  ■  the  subject, 
Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,^  only  allows  one  genus)  is  Minited  in  its 
range  to  Ethiopian  Africa  and  to.  Arabia,  including  Palestine,; 
It  does  not  reach  Madagascar.  Mr.  Thomas  allows  fourteen  species 
with  two  or  three  sub-species. 

^  M.  F.  Woodward  “On  tlie  Milk  Dentition  of  Fromvm  {Hymx)  capenm^ 
etc/*  Proc.  X892,  p.  38. 

2  “On  the  Species  of  the  Hyracoidea,*’  Froc.  Zool*  Sac.  1892,  p.  50. 
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Some  of  the  Coneys  live  in  rocky  ground,  while  others,  formerly 
placed  in  the  genus  Bendrohyrax,  frequent  trees,  in  holes  in  which 
they  sleep.  The  Coney  of  the  Scriptures  is  familiar,  who  is  “exceed¬ 
ing  wise,”  though  a  “  feeble  folk.”  But  the  further  observation 
that  he  “  cheweth  the  cud  but  divided  not  the  hoof,”  is  obviously 
entirely  wrong.  As  to  the  wisdom,  it  is  said  that  this  beast  is 
too  wary  to  be  taken  in  traps ;  while  the  suggestion  of  chewing 
the  cud  is,  according  to  Canon  Tristram,  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  a  habit  of  working  and  moving  its  jaws  which  the  animal 
baa  The  traveller  Bruce  kept  one  in  captivity  to  see  if  it  did 
really  chew  the  cud,  and  found  that  it  did ! 


CHAPTER  X 

trtTGULATA  (continued) — peeissodacttla  (odd-toed 
ungulates) - UTOPTEENA 

Sub-Obdeb  8.  PEEISSODACTTLA 
These  Ungulates  derive  their  name,  ■which  is  that  given  by  the  late 

\  i  Jii  L  liV 


Fis.  121.— Bones  of  the  manns  A,  of  Tapir  {Tajpinu  indwta).  x  h  B.  of 
(Minoctros  su^uOren^).  xj.  C,  of  Hor^  {Equ^ 

form  •  I  lunar ;  ^ru  masmum ;  »,  pisiform  ;  It,  radius  ;  a,  scapboid  ,  rr 

^  //-F,  second  to  fifthdigite; 

and  C,  represented  by  rudimentary  metacaxpals.  (From  Flower  s  Osteology) 

Sir  Richard  Owen,  from  the  fact  that  the  middle  digit  of  the  ^8®*^ 
and  foot  is  pre-eminent.  As  will  be  seen  fi»m  Fig.  1 2 1,  the  axis  of 
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the  limb  passes  through  the  third  finger,  which  is  larger  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  is  symmetrical  in  itself.  In  this  the  present  group 
contrasts  with  the  Artiodactyla,  where  the  axis  is  not  “  mesaxonic/' 
but  where  there  are  two  digits,  on  either  side  of  the  axis,  which  are 
symmetrical  with  each  other.  This  arrangement  of  the  limbs  is 
highly  characteristic,  but  appears  to  be  not  quite  universal.  In 
the  Titanotheres,  which  form  a  group  of  the  Perissodactyles,  the 
fore-Hmbs  are  not  quite  accurately  mesax- 
ordc.  Hor  on  the  other  hand  can  all  Ungu¬ 
lates  which  show  the  Perissodactyle  condition 
be  safely  included  in  the  present  group.  The 
ancient  Gondyiarthra  and  the  litoptema 
show  precisely  the  same  state  of  affairs. 
But  other  features  in  their  organisation  lead 
to  their  separation  from  the  Perissodactyles, 
of  which,  however,  the  Gondyiarthra  are 
probably  ancestors.  The  Litoptema  on  the 
other  hand,  which  possess  even  one -toed 
members  like  Eguus^  are  believed  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  case  of  parallelisin  in  development. 
The  number  of  functional  toes  varies  from 
four  to  one.  In  the  ankle  joint  the  astra¬ 
galus  either  does  not,  or  does  only  to  a 
comparatively  slight  extent,  articulate  with 
nr  i  the  cuboid  as  well  as  with  the  navicular 

Moreover  the  fibula  when  present 
hadnanus).  xj.  c,  does  not  as  a  rule  articulate  with  the 

the  opposed  group  of 
Kapiioid ;  id^  trapezoid ;  Aitiodactyles  the  precise  reverse  of  these 

obtains.  It  is  nsuaUy  stated 
as  part  of  the  definition  of  this  group 
that  they  do  not  possess  horns  of  the  type  of  those  met 
with  in  the  Cervicomia  and  Cavicomia.  But  the  strong  bony 
Ixisses  on  the  skuU  of  many  Titanotheres,  so  curiously  remin¬ 
iscent  of  those  of  the  not  nearly  related  Dinoceras  and  Proto- 

eeras,  may  well  have  supported  horns  of  the  Ox  and  Antelope 

pattern. 

The  teeth  of  the  Perissodactyles  are  lophodont,  more  rarely 
bunodont.  The  selenodont  Artiodactyle  fom  of  molar  is  not 
met  with.  The  dental  formula,  moreover,  is  at  least  near  the 
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complete  one,  the  more  modem  forms  as  usual  being  the  more 
deficient  in  numbers  of  teeth. 

The  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  are  as  a  rule  twenty-three;  but 
the  extinct  Titanotheres  are  again  an  exception ;  for,  at  least  in 
Titanotherium,  there  are  but  twenty  of  these  vertebrae — an  Artio- 
dactyle  character.  The  femur  has  a  third  trochanter.  There  are 
so  few  recent  Perissodactyles  that  an  enumeration  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characters  of  the  viscera  may  very  probably  be  use¬ 
less  for  purposes  of  classification.  But  i* 

the  living  genera  at  any  rate  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  living  Artiodactyles 
by  the  invariable  simplicity  of  the 
stomach  coupled  with  a  very  large  and  S  |||B 

sacculated  caecum.  The  liver  is  simple  W® 

and  not  much  broken  up  into  lobes,  and  ^  iMf 

the  gall-bladder  is  always  absent.  The 
brain  is  well  convoluted.  The  teats  are  ® 

in  the  inguinal  region.  The  placenta  in  % 

this  group  is  of  the  diffused  kind, 

The  living  Perissodactyles  belong  to 
three  types  only,  indeed  to  three  genera 
only  (in  the  estimation  of  most),  which  ||j|p[ 

are  the  Horses,  Tapirs,  and  Ehinoceroses.  M. 

But  taking  into  account  the  extinct 

forms,  they  may  be  divided  primarily  123.— Anterior  aspect  of 
(«»otdi.«  to  Piofeaor  Ostorn)  into  tie 

four  following  groups  :— (1)  lltano-  Head  ;  great  trochanter ; 

therioidea,  including  but  one  family,  |>iowOT^ 

Titanotberiidae ;  (2)  Hippoidea,  includ-  ,  .  -j 

ing  the  families  Equidae  and  Palaeotheriidae ;  (3)  Tapuroidea, 
with  two  famriies,  Tapiridae  and  Lophiodontidae ;  and  (4)  Ebino- 
oerotoidea  with  families  Hyracodontidae,  Amynodontidae,  and 
Ehinocerotidae.  It  is  conceivable,  according  to  the  same  w^r, 
that  the  Ohalicotheres  (here  treated  of  as  a  separate  suh-order, 
Ancylopoda)  should  he  added  to  the  Perissodactyle  series.  _ 
Fam.  1.  Equidae. — ^This  family,  which  includes  the  living 
Horse,  Zebras,  and  Asses,  as  well  as  a  number  of  extinct  genera 
agreeing  with  those  types  in  stracture,  may  be  defined  by  the 
possession  of  but  one  functional  toe,  the  two  lateral  ones  beir^  mere 
splints,  or  but  little  more.  The  molar  teeth  are  hypselodont,  and 


—  ***iMW**'-r-  — -JT - 

right  femur  of  Ehinoceros 
{Rhinoceros  indicus),  x 
h,  Head  ;  t,  great  trochanter ; 

third  trochanter.  (From 
Flowers  Osteology >) 
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the  premokrs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  resemble  the  molars 
in  their  pattern.  The  orbit  is  completely  snrroiinded  by  bone. 
The  incisors  are  oMsel-shaped,  with  a  pit  on  the  fi?ee  surface. 
The  canines  are  rudimeiitary  if  present.  The  radius  and  nlna 
am  fused,  as  axe  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Although  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  a  family,  E<jiiidae,  is  here  separated  &0111  its  allies,  it 
is  quite  impossihle  owing  to  the  full  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  group  to  draw  a  really  hard-and-fast  line  between  this  family 


and  the  Paiaeotheriidae.  We  shall  deal  presently  with  the  con¬ 
jectured  pedigree  of  the  Horse,  which  naturally  involves  that 
family,  and  which  presents  an  unbroken  series  from  four-toed 
Periasodactyles  to  the  present  one-toed  Horse,  the  various  bones 
and  teeth  becoming  modified  in  the  course  of  the  descent  "  with 
the  regularity  of  clockwork.*^  We  are  compelled  to  draw  the 
line  at  functional  second  and  third  toes ;  directly  these  are  no 
longer  used  the  animal  is  a  Horse  in  the  strict  sense  1  This  is 
inational  and  regrettable,  but  necessary  for  practical  purposes,  if 
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we  are  to  continue  the  plan  of  defining  the  various  families  of 
Mammalia. 

The  genus  ^  contaiiis  not  only  the  Horse,  but  the  Asses 

and  Zebras.  The  genus  is  to  be  distinguished  as  regards  external 
characters  by  the  following  features :  —  The  body  is  thickly 
clothed  with  hair ;  there  is  a  more  or  less  bushy  tail  and  mane ; 
the  colours  are  apt  to  be  disposed  in  stripes  of  black  or  blackish 
upon  a  yellowish  brown  ground;  this  is  of  course  best  seen  in 
the  Zebras,  but  the  wild  Asses  also  have  some  traces  of  it,  if  only 
in  the  single  cross-bar  of  the  African  WHd  Ass,  and  it  is  even 
“reversionary”  in  the  domestic  Horse  at  timea  There  are  no 
horns  upon  the  forehead  or  elsewhere ;  the  fore  -limbs  or  both 
pairs  have  a  callous  pad  upon  the  inside,  which  is  possibly  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  aborted  gland,  possibly  originally  of  use  as 
secreting  some  odorous  substance  calculated  to  enable  strayed 
members  of  the  herd  to  regain  their  companiona  The  terminal 
phalanx  of  each  of  the  (functionally)  single  digits  is  enclosed  in 
a  large  borny  hoof. 

The  Tnflin  internal  features  of  structure  which  divide  this 
genus  of  Perissodactyles  from  the  Rhinoceros  or  the  Tapir,  or 
from  both,  are the  existence  of  strong  incisors,  three  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw ;  there  are  canines,  but  these  are  small  and  do 
not  always  persist  in  the  full-grown  mare.  They  are  popularly 
known  as  “  tusks  ”  or  “  tushes.”  The  first  of  the  four  premolars 
(the  “woK  tooth”)  is  smaE,  and  quite  rudimentary;  it  is  often 
absent.  As  there  axe  three  molars,  the  present  genus  has  the 
“  typical  ”  number  of  the  Eutherian  dentition,  i.e.  forty-four.  In 
the  skuU  the  orbit  is— as  it  is  not  in  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses — 
completely  encircled  by  bone.  There  is  but  one  fanctional  finger 
and  toe  on  each  hand  (Fig.  121  C)  and  foot ;  the  second  and  third 
digits  £ue  represented  by  mere  spEnts,  one  of  which  may  as  an 
abnormality  be  enlarged,  and  reach  nearly  as  far  as  the  'W'^U- 
developed  digit.  There  are  even  oocasionaEy  trac^  of  digit 
number  two. 

The  mme,  M  midlm,  M  distinguished  from  its  con- 

geners  by  the  smaE  caEosities  on  the  hind-limbs  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  addition  to  the  larger  ones  on  the  fore-Embs.  The 
hairy  covering  of  the  tail  is  more  abundant,  as  is  also  the  mane. 
The  head  too  is  proportionately  smaEer,  and  the  general  contour 
1  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  The  Horse,  London,  18S0. 
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more  graceful  Tliongh  Zebra  markings  are  not  usual  upon  U, 
caidlm,  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of — what  we  may  perhaps 
in  this  case  term — a  reversion ''  to  a  striped  state.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Loni  Morton’s  mare/’  ^  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  an  interesting  case  of  this.  It  was  as  a 
matter  of  fact  thought  to  be  an  example  of  that  rather  doubtfuUy- 
oceniring  phenomenon,  ''telegony.”  Its  history  is  briefly  this. 
The  animal  was  the  offspring  of  a  mare  that  had  previously  pro¬ 
duced  to  a  male  Quagga  a  hybrid  foal  Afterwards  a  second  foal 
was  produced  by  the  same  mare  to  an  Arab  sire.  This  foal,  the 
one  in  question,  was  striped,  and  hence  was  thought  to  be  an 
example  of  male  prepotency.  But  instances  are  known  of  un¬ 
questioned  Horses  which  show  the  same'  stripes,  such  as  a  Horway 
pony  which  had  not  even  seen  a  Zebra ! 

A  last  remnant  of  the  naked  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the 
foot  is  left  in  the  shape  of  a  small  bare  area,  smaller  in  the  Horse 
than  in  the  Asses,  known  technically  as  the  ergot,”  the  term,  being 
that  of  the  French  veterinarians.  '  As  already  mentioned,  the  Horse 
differs  from  the  Asses  and  Zebras  in  the  fact  that  the  hind-limbs 
have  callosities  on  the  inner  side.  They  are  known  as  "  chestnuts,” 
and  their  nature  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  are  the  last  rudiment  of  a  vanished  toe  ;  but  in  all 
probability  they  are,  as  already  suggested,  traces  of  glandular 
structures,  which  are  common  upon  the  limbs  in  many  animals 
(see  above,  p.  12). 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  are  apparently  no  wild  Horses 
of  this  speciea  The  case  is  curiously  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Camel,  which  also  is  only  known  as  feral  or  domesticated.  Why 
the  Horse  should  have  become  extinct  as  a  wild  animal,  consider¬ 
ing  that  when  it  does  run  wild  it  can  thrive  abundantly,  is  im¬ 
possible  to  understand.  Sir  W.  Flower  thinks  ^  that  "  the  nearest 
approach  to  truly  wild  horses  existing  at  present  are  the  so-called 
Tarparn,  which  occur  in  the  Steppe  country  north  of  the  sea  of 
Azov  between  the  river  Dnieper  and  the  Caspian.  They  are 
described  as  being  of  small  size,  dun  colour,  with  short  mane  and 
rounded  obtuse  nose.”  But  he  adds  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  whether  they  are  really  wild.  In  favour,  however,  of  their 
possibly  being  wild  and  indigenous  European  Horses,  may  be 

^  See  Ewart,  Tke  Fmiadk  McpeHments,  Constable  and  Co.,  1899. 

*  The  H<me^  London,  1890. 
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mentioned  fche  fact  that  their  general  bnild  and  appearance  is 
highly  snggestive  of  the  wild  Horses  sketched  by  primitive  man 
apon  ivory. 

A  reaUy  wild  Horse,  and  possibly  the  ancestor  of  the  European 
domestic  Horse,  is  M  przewalsldi  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central 
Asia.  This  animal  has  been  believed  to  be  a  mule  between  the 
Wild  Ass  and  a  feral  Horse ;  but  if  a  distinct  form,  and  probability 
seems  to  urge  that  view,  it  is  interesting  as  breaking  down  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Horses  and  Asses.  The  species  possesses  the  four 
callosities  of  the  Horse,  but  has  a  poorer  mane  and,  an  asinine  tail. 

There  is  .no  qaestion  that  the  Horse  has  been  a  domestic 
animal  .for  very  many  centuries.  Hieroglyphics  .appear  to  show 
that  the  Egyptians  had  not  originally  domesticated  the  Horse ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  iret  introduced  among  them  by  the  Hyksos 
or  Shepherd  Kingsd  Whatever  the  date  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  considerably  anterior  to  the  Egyptians  the  Assyrians  and 
Plioenicians  possessed  Horses.  In  Western  Europe  the  date  of 
the  iatrodiiction  of  the  Horse  seems  to  have  been  during  the 
bronze  epoch.  Lord  Avebury^  has  pointed  out  that  out  of 
eighteen  cases  of  graves  in  which  the  remains  of  Horse  were 
found,  twelve  contained  metal  implements,  i.e.  66  per  cent.  This 
does  not  of  course  prove  that  the  Horse  was  domesticated  at  that 
period,  but  it  throws  doubt  upon  the  earlier  occurrence  of  the 
Home  in  abundance.  The  Horse,  however,  does  occur  on  the 
Continent  asscxsiated  .with  the  remains  of  man  during  the  Quater¬ 
nary  .j^riod.® 

Messrs,  Cuyer  and  Alix  enumerate  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
domesticated  races  of  Horse,  not;  counting'  the  supposed  wild 
varieties  which  have ,  been  already ,  referred  to.  These  may  be 
further  subdivided;  for  instance,  under  the  race  "'pony''  we  may 
.distinguish  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Shetland  varieties,  aH  of  which, 
however,  according  to  Sanson,  have  originated  in  Ireland.  They 
are  u^d.,  remark  the  authors  above  quoted,  "  par  les  jeunes  fiEes 
des  lords  pour  leurs,  promenades."  The  Arab,  the  Barb,  the 
Suffolk  Punch,  etc.,  are  among  the  numerous  races  of  domestic 
Horses,  mto  which  to  enter  properly  would  require  another 
volume,  and  that  of  large  size. 


1  Cuyer  and  Alix,  Le  Gheml^  Paris,  1886. 
s  Lubbock,  Frehisioric  Tiums^  London,  1865. 

®  J.  Geikie,  FreMstoric  Europe,  London,  1881. 
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The  Asses  and  Zebras  differ  from  the  Horse  in  the  chamcters 
mentioned  under  the  description  of  Uqum  caballus.  In  addition 
to  these  may  be  pointed  out  a  feature  to  which  -  attention  has 
been  directed  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier.^  According  to  him  the  period 
of  gestation  in  the  Horse  is  only  eleven  months ;  in  the  others 
more  than  twelve, 

Opinions  as  to  the  number  of  species  of  Asses  differ.  On 
the  most  liberal  estimate  there  are  three  Asiatic  and  two  African 


Fia.  125. — Asiatic  Wild  Ass.  Eqwm  OTtager, 

speciea  The  best  known  of  the  Asiatic  Wild  Asses  is  the  Onager, 
E,  onager.  It  is  of  a  uniform  yellowish,  “  desert  ”  colour,  with 
a  dark  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  hack,  and  is  found  in 
Persia,  the  Punjab,  and  the  country  of  Cutch.  The  creature  is 
of  great  swiftness ;  it  has  been  stated  to  be  untameable,  but  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  makes  the  absolutely  opposite  statement  that  the 
Ass  occasionally  becomes  so  tame  as  to  be  troublesome  !  The 
Syrian  Wild  Ass,  E.  hemippus,  hardly,  if  at  all,  differs  from  this 
The  Kiang,  E.  hemionus,  seems  to  have  more  claims  to 
distinctness.  In  the  iSrst  place  it  has  a  more  limited  and  a 

^  Sorm,  Asses,  and  Zehras,  London,  1895. 
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different  distribution;  it  is  confined  to  the  high  tablelands  of 
Thibet  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet  and  upwards.  In  correla¬ 
tion  with  this  habitat  it  has  a  thicker  and  more  furry  ”  coat, 
which  is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  shade  than  that  of  the  Onager. 
This  coat  is  shed  in  the  summer,  and  replaced  by  one  which  is 
not  so  dark  in  hue.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  African 
Wild  Asses  approach  to  the  zebra  type  in  having  at  least  tmces  of 
stripings.  There  are  apparently  two  species.  The  best  known, 


Fig.  126. — Nubian  Wild  Ass.  Mqum  aJHcanus.»  x 


tbe  Hubian  Ass,  J?,  .afrieanm,  is  probably  the  parent  of  the 
domestic  donkey.  It  has  a  dorsal  longitudinal  stripe,  and 
another  across  the  shoulder — in  legend  the  marks  of  the  Saviour. 
The  matter  of  the  name  of  this  Ass  seems  difficult  to  decide.  It 
has  been  called  also  M.  minus  and  M  tmnio^pus.  It  has  been 
observed  that  this  animal  has  a  great  aversion  to  water,  and  a 
delight  in  rolling  in  the  dust — both  of  which  characteristics 
argue  a  desert  existence.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Kiang 
will  plunge  boldly  into  streams,  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
descendant  of  a  purely  desert  form.  The  Ass  is  a  longer-lived 
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animal  than  the  Horse.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  calls  attention  to  a 
donkey  living  in  1893  which  had  been  ridden  fifty-five  years 
previously.  The  Horse,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  not  much  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

A  second  species  of  African  Wild  Ass,  E.  somalicus}  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  greyer  colaiir,  by  the  absence  of  the  shoulder  stripe, 
%  the  very  faint  development  of  the  dorsal  stripe,  and  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  cross  stripes  upon  the  legs.  It  has,  too, 
smaller  ears,  and  a  longer  and  more  flowing  mane.  Mr.  Lort 
Phillips,  an  experienced  naturalist  and  traveller,  saw  a  herd  of 
these  Wild  Asses  in  Somaliland,  which  he  regarded  as  being  of 
quite  a  new  species.  A  living  example  in  the  Zoological  Society's 
Gardens  led  Mr.  Sclater  to  an  identical  conclusion,  which  was 
supported,  as  he  pointed  out,  by  the  fact  that  this  Ass  has  a 
different  range  to  the  African  or  Hubian  Wild  Ass. 

Of  the  Zebras  three  species  are  usually  allowed ;  these  are  E, 
zehra,  the  Mountain  "  or Common  Zebra,  E,  hmhelli,  E.  grevyi, 
as  well  as  E,  guagga.  Professor  Ewart  thinks  that  the  Common 
Zebra,  Burchell's,  and  the  Quagga  are  not  very  distinctly  marked 
off  from  each  other.  Ho  one,  however,  has  any  doubt  of  the 
distinctness  of  E.  gTmyi.  This  latter  differs  from  the  rest  in  its 
larger  size,  in  the  large  head  and  ears,  and  in  the  marked  hairiness 
of  the  ears.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  primitive  type  of  Zebra,  if 
the  fact  that  the  occasional  reversion  of  hybrids  to  a  parent 
form  be  allowed;  for  Professor  Ewart  found  a  cross-bred  Zebra  to 
present  several  characteristics  in  the  face-marking  of  this,  the 
finest  of  the  Zebra  tribe.  Only  four  specimens  of  E.  grevyi  have 
been  exhibited  alive  in  Europe— two  in  Paris,  and  two  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in  London.  The  latter  w^'ere  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria  by  King  Menelek  of  Abyssinia.  The  species  was 
named  by  Professor  A.  Milne-Edwards  in  honour  of  a  late  President 
of  the  French  Eepublic,  from  an  example  also  sent  by  King 
Menelek. 

The  Common  Zebra  has  closer  and  darker  stripes  than  Bur-  • 
cheirs,  but  not  quite  so  close  as  in  E.  grevyi.  It  has  also  a  very 
eharacteiistic  arrangement  of  stripes  on  the  withers  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron.  This  latter  is  wanting  in  both  the  other  species. 
In  E,  grevyi,  in  fact,  this  part  of  the  back  is  white.  E.  zebra 
has  also  a  dewlap  in  front.  E,  burchelli  has  fewer  and  broader 
^  iVoc.  Zool,  SOG.  1884,  p.  540. 
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stripes,  and  between  tbem  lie  in  many  cases  sbadow-stripes  of  a 
faint  brown. 

All  these  animals,  and  the  Qnagga  too,  are  absolutely 
confined  to  Africa.  Mr.  E.  Crawshay/  in  describing  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  new  variety,  remarked  upon  the  curiosity  of 
E,  lurcheUi,  They  remain  out  in  the  sun  on  the  plains  all  day 
long,  not  retiring  into  covert  at  all.  They  are  then  an  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance  to  any  one  in  pursuit  of  other  game ;  indeed  this 
may  be  said  of  them  at  all  times.  If  once  they  notice  you,  they 


Fig.  127.— Biirclieirs  ZeBra.  EptmhtfMli* 

draw  in  and  mob  you 'in  their  curiosity — only,  however,.,  when- 
one  takes  no  interest  in  .them,  for  when  they  fancy  they'  are  the 
object  of  the  intruderis  attention,  no  animals  axe  more  watchful 
and  cunning  in  safeguarding  themselves.  If  only  their  curiosity 
were  .manifested'  in  silence  it  wo^uld  not  so  much  matter,  but .  it 
vents  itself  in  snorts  and  thundering  stampedes,  which  puts  every 
beast  within  earshot  on  the  q%i 

Whether  BurchelFs  Zehra  ^  can  be  further  ^  subdivided  into.; 
species  or  sub-species  appears  to  be  doubtful.  Br.  Matschie 
considers  that  Equus  hoehmi  may  be  regarded  as  a  valid  form, 
and  in  addition  to  this  two  sub-species,  E.  burchelli  grardi  and 

1  iVoc.  Zool.  Soc.  1895,  p.  688. 

*  See  Pocock,  Ann,  J^at,  Mist,  (6)  xx.  1897,  p.  33. 
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E.  iurehelli  selotisi,  hare  been  proposed  for  what  are  at  most 
local  races.  Bnt  it  is  at  present  far  from  certain  whether  their 
distribution  favours  this  subdivision. 

The  Quagga  was  more  striped  than  is  sometimes  represented  in 
illustrations.  According  to  Dr.  Noaok,  from  whose  paper  ^  upon 
the  animal  I  quote  here,  the  transverse  stripes  reached  back  as  far 
as  the  buttocks ;  they  were,,  however,  completely  absent  from  the 
legs.  The  animal  is,  as  every  one  knows,  probably  completely 
extinct.  In  the  year  1836  it  was  still  abundant;  in  1864  the 
last  specimen  ever  exhibited  was  received  by  the  Zoological 
Scx5iety.  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  thinks  that  it  may  have  survived  in 
the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  as  late  as  1878,  but  admits  that  any 
certainty  is  difficult,  as  it  was  frequently  confounded  by  the  Boers 
with  BurchelFs  Zebra.  Its  rarity  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  recent  work  of  that  most  skilful  of 
hunters,  Mr.  F.  Selous.  Gaudry  places  the  Quagga  nearest  of  all 
living  Equidae  to  the  Mipparion  graoiU  of  Pikermi. 

Fossil  Biidda»e. — The  existing  Equidae  all  belong  to  the 
genus  Equus,  though  there  are  some  who  would  (quite  unnecessarily) 
divide  off  the  Zebras  as  a  genns  Hippotigris,  The  genus  Equus 
itself  goes  back  in  time  to  the  Pliocene,  during  which  epoch  there 
lived  in  India  E,  sivalensis,  the  same  species  according  to  some 
with  the  E.  stemnis  of  Europe.  None  of  these  species,  Old  World 
or  New,  are  easily  to  be  separated  from  E.  ecAallm,  But  many 
names  have  been  given  to  them.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  they  may  have  differed  among  themselves  as  much 
as  do  the  existing  Zebras  and  Asses,  the  separation  of  which  would 
be  hardly  possible  did  we  know  their  bones  only.  There  are, 
however,  extinct  genera,  undoubtedly  related  so  closely  to  Equus 
as  to  be  placed  in  the  same  family,  though  clearly  separable  as 
genera  Hipparion  is  one  of  these  genera ;  its  remains  are  known 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  from  beds  of  Miocene  and 
Plicxjene  times.  A  large  number  of  different  species  have  been 
described.  It  was  a  beast  of  about  the  size  of  a  Zebra.  The 
principal  characters  are  that  each  foot  has  three  toes,  of  which, 
however,  the  two  side  ones  are  smaller  than  the  central  toe. 
There  is  a  marked  round  fossa  on  the  maxillary  bone,  a  feature 
shared  by  the  South  American  OnoMppidmm}  The  pattern  of 

‘  '*Daa  Quagga,**  Zool.  QaHm,  1853,  p.  289. 

®  Of  this  Haise,  Temains  have  been  lately  discovered  (see  Lonnberg,  Froc.  Zool, 
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tlie  molar  teeth  is,  too,  a  little  different  from  that  of  Equus,  Proto- 
Mppns  of  the  North  American  Pliocene  is  also  three-toed,  but  the 


the  modem  Horse.  Mqum,  in  fact,  is  not  only  the  ""  show  horse 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  also  the  stalking  horse/’ 

In  the  Eocene  of  both  Europe  and  America  are  met  with  a 
nnmter  of  forms  from  which  we'  may  start.  . MytmoikeHum, 
r^ffded  on  the  one  hand  as  the  '  type  of  a'  sub-family  of  the 
Eqnidae  themselv^,  and  on  the  other  as  a  member  of  the  family 
LopModontidae,  was  a  small-sized  animal,  three  feet  or  so  in 
len^h ;  it  poss^es  the  complete  Entherian  dentition  with  a  slight 
diastema.  The  orbits  are  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fossa; 
the  foie-limbs  were  fonr-toed,  the  hind  thiee-toed,  with  moderately 
long  metapodia,  especially  on  the  hind-feet.  The  shoulder  blade 


jSbc.  1900,  p.  379)  in  the  cave  wMch  produced  the  remams  of  GlossotheHum.  A 
piece  of  skin  covered  irith  Fox-red  hair,  possibly  spotted  mth  paler  areas,  is  believed 
to  be  a  relic  of  OmMj^pidium, 
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hfts  a  well-marked  coracoid  process.  The  radius  and  ulna  are 
separate;  so  too  are  the  tibia  and  fibula.  MoMppus,  belonging 
to  the  same  sub-family,  is  slightly  more  primitiTe ;  for  the  hind- 
feet  ha¥e  a  rudiment  of  digit  ■  I.  OroMppus  is  a  little  nearer  to 
the  Horses  in  that  the  molar  teeth  have  acquired  a  little  further 
advance  towards  the  equine  type.  Instead  of  the  tuhercles  of  the 
teeth  remaining  for  the  most  part  separate,  they  have  fused  into  a 
set  of  ridges,  of  which,  however,  the  pattern  is  less  complex  than 
in  the  modern  Horses.  In  other  respects  Orohippus  is  much  like 
Hyfacothefmm,  Pachynolophus  seems  to  he  but  a  synonym. 

The  next  stage  is  shown  by  MesoMppus,  a  Lower  Miocene 
form,  usually  referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Faiaeotherium.  It 
has  nearly  lost  one  of  the  toes  of  the  fore-foot,  a  rudiment  only 
remaining ;  the  metapodials,  at  any  rate  of  the  fore-feet,  seem  to 
be  slightly  increased  in  length.  The  orbit  is  not  encircled  by 
bone,  but  there  is  a  strong  process  from  the  frontal,  which  nearly 
meets  the  zygomatic  areh. 

Amhitherium,  from  the  Upper  Miocene,  is  not  far  removed  in 
structure  from  the  last-mentioned  form;  it  is  a  trifle  nearer  the 
existing  Horse  in  several  points.  The  ulna  is  further  reduced  and 
fused  with  the  radius  below;  the  rudiment  of  digit  V  is  still 
more  mdimentaiy ;  the  two  lateral  digits  are  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  central  one  than  they  are  in  MesoMppus ;  the  fibula  is 
fused  below  with  the  tibia.  From  this  fonn  to  Mqwm  is  a  small 
series  of  stepS;,  characterised  by  the  still  further  reduction  of  all  the 
digits  except  III,  by  the  still  further  reduction  of  the  already 
midimentaiy  ulna  and  fibula,  and  by  the  increasing  depth  of,  the 
nio,Iar  teeth,  which  are  of  course,  in  MquuSj  hypselodont. 

Another  interesting  conclusion  may  seem  to  follow  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  geographical  range  of  the  ancestral  Horses.  Syracotherium 
miA  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

From  them  may  have  arisen  the  Horses  of  both  hemispheres. 
After  that  point  there  is  a  division,  MesoMppus  is  Ajnerican, 
and  we  get  at  Fqum  in  that  continent  through  Besmcdippus  and 
Frotokippus,  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  remains  known  of 
jAcBoMppm  in  Europe;  and  unless  subsequent  researches  prove 
the  existence  of  MesoMppus,  we  have  to  rely  upon  forms  which 
are  placed  with  AneMthervmti  and  Hipparion. 

It  seems  that  m  America  the  next  genus  in  the  direct  line 
of  equine  descent  to  MesoMppus  is  MioMppus,  It  is  smaller  in 
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size  than  Anekitherium,  to  be  considered  iimnediately.  The 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis  is  just  beginiiiiig  to  assume  the 
cliaracteiistic  spoiit-like  shape  of  that  of  the  existing  Horse  and 
many  modern  Ungulates.  The  median  digit  of  both  fore-  and 
hind-limbs  has  hecoine  greatly  enlarged  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  digit  of  earlier  forms. 

It  is  held;  however^  that  AwjMtherimn  is  not  on  the  direct 
line  of  descent  either  in  America  or  in  Europe^  in  both  of  which 
it  occurs.  Its  teeth  are  in  some  respects  less  Horse-like  than  in 
some  of  the  more  ancient  generaj  to  which  the  converse  wonM  be 
expected  on  the  descent  theory.  Its  hoofs  are  much  elongated 
and  flattenedj  a  mark  of  specialisation  and  not  appropriate  to 
a  creature  holding  an  intermediate  position  in.  the  €q_iiiiie  series. 
Both  the  American  (A.  eqninuM)  and  the  European  species  (A, 
citireJieAsej  are  of  very  large  size,  larger  than  its  successors,  and 
such  “  j.'lternations  in  bulk  are  unlikely.” 

The  genus  I)€$7niitirqms  of  Professor  Scofctd  fills  in  the  gap 
between  aiid  I'roiohipjMS.  The  molars  and  premolars 

are  brachyodont,  but  there  is  a  thin  deposit  of  ceinent  in  the 
tooth  valleys,  leading  towards  the  more  complete  filling  of  these 
valleys  with  cement,  which  is  found  in  FrotoMppiis.  This  genus 
of  Horses,  of  which  there  is  at  present  but  one  species,  D.  crenidem, 
was  three-toed,  and  "  the  lateral  digits,  so  far  as  can  be  jndged  by 
fragmentary  remains,  were  still  fairly  developed,  and  though 
much  more  reduced  than  in  Miohippus^  appear  to  be  somewhat 
less  so  than  in  ProtoTiippm!' 

To  recapitulate,  the  following  is  the  probable  series  of  eq_uines 
in  America — MesoMppuSf  MioMppuSj  DeswhatippuSj  ProtoMppus, 
The  development  of  the  limbs  of  the  Horse  shows  a  most 
interesting  series  of  stages,  which  correspond  in  part  to  .  the 
ancestral  forms  which  palaeontology  seems  to  prove  to  be  the 
line  of  the  descent  of  our  existing  Equidae.  This  matter  has 
recently  been  elucidated  by  Professor  Ewart,  who  details  the 
following  facts  and  comparisons : — 

In  the  youngest  embryo  (about  20^  mm.  in  length)  the 
humerus  is  somewhat  curved,  and  considerably  longer  than  the 
radius  and  carpus  taken  together.  The  first-named  bone  is 
shorter  in  the  adult,  and  the  proportions  of  that  bone  ,  in  the 
young  as  well,  as  its  curvature  ■  are  suggestive  of  that  ancient 
^  PM?.  jS'w.  xviii.  1896,  p.  55. 
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Ungulate  Phsnacodm  (see  p.  202).  In  the  next  stage  (an 
embryo  of  25  mm.)  the  humerus  has  slightly  decreased  in  pro¬ 
portionate  length,  and  has  come  to  be  more  like  that  of 
Eipparion,  In  both  of  these  embryos  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  ulna  is  complete  and  separate  from  the  radius.  In  the 
second  of  the  two  it  has  more  distinctly  acquired  the  form  which 
it  will  possess  in  the  adult.  The  second  metacarpal— one  of  the 
spliiit  bones  of  the  adult — is  tipped  with  a  small  nodule  of 
cartilage,  which  is  clearly  the  representative  of  one  or  more  of  the 
phalanges  belonging  to  that  digit. 

Fam.  2.  Tapiridae.- — The  Tapirs  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  Horse  and  from  the  Ehinoceros  tribe  by  a  few  characters, 
which  are  as  follows : — 

The  dentition  is  generaly  the  full  one  of  forty -four  teeth. 
The  premolars  in  the  more  ancient  forms .  are  unlike  the  molars, 
but  like  them  in  more  recent  forms.  The  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw  have  two  crests  parallel  and  united  by  an  outer  crest.  The 
fore-feet  have  four,  the  hind-feet  three  toes. 

The  family  is  fully  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Equidae,  but  the 
specialisation  of  the  toes  never  advances  so  far.  The  modem 
representatives  of  the  order  are,  so  far  as  the  feet  are  concerned, 
in  the  condition  of  very  early  representatives  of  the  equine  stock. 
Hor  do  the  teeth  of  the  Tapirs  ever  reach  the  complicated  pattern 
of  that  presented  by  at  least  the  modern  Horses,  or  indeed  of  the 
Palaeotheres.  Apart  from  this  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  accurately  between  these  several  families,  including  the 
Lophiodontidae,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  placed  nearer  to 
the  Tapiiidae  than  to  the  Palaeotheiiidae.  Indeed  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  these  two  families,  the  Tapiridae  and  the  Lophiodontidae, 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  difficulty  is 
well  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  naturalists  disagree  most 
profoun^y  as  to  the  relations  of  various  genera  of  extinct  Tapir¬ 
like  animals.  For  Mr.  Lydekker  the  genus  includes 

also  the  American  genera  Ismtolophm  mA  Systemodon,  which  are 
placed  by  Zittel  in  the  sub-family  Tapirinae  as  opposed  to 
LopModontinae,  which  contains  Lophiodon  and  Melaletes,  The 
existing  Tapirs  can  be  differentiated  from  the  existing  Horses  with 
ease,  as  the  following  account  of  the  existing  genera  will 

The  genus  Tapims  is  now  met  with  only  in  South  and 
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Central  America,  and  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  tlie  islands  of 
Java  and  Sumatra,  This  animal  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
ancient  of  existing  forms  referable  to  the  Perissodactyle  order. 
It  has  four  toes  on  the  front-feet,  though  only  three  on  the  hind- 
feet.  The  number  of  teeth  is  42 — nearly  the  typical  Euther- 
ian  number.  The  Tapirs  are  always  moderately-sized  animals, 
entirely  covered  with  hair,  and  usually  of  a  brownish -black 
colour.  The  Malayan  Tapir  is,  however,  banded  broadly  with 
^hite — a  single  band ;  the  young  of  the  Tapir  is  spotted,  and 
striped  with  white.  The  nose  and  upper  lip  conjoined  are  pro- 


Fig.  128.— American  Tapir.  Tapirus  terredru.  x^. 


duced  into  a  short  trunk,  precisely  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Elephant.  As  in  the  Ehinoceros— and  in  this  both  contrast  with 
the  other  existing  Perissodactyle  genus  Mquus— the  temporal  fossa 
is  not  separated  from  the  orbit  by  bone.  Of  existing  Tapira 
there  are  at  any  rate  T.  terrestrisj^  T,  rouUni  (the  Tapir  Pinch- 
aq[ue”  of  Cuvier),  T,  dowi  and  T,  hairdi  in  America  {the  last 
two  being  sometimes  separated  into  a  distinct  genus,  Masmo- 
gTmthmf  OTi  account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  ossified  mesethmoid), 
and  T,  indicm  in  the  East.  The  tapir,  probably  H  terrestHs,  is 
described  by  Buffon  as  dull  and  gloomy  animal”  It  is 
certainly  mainly  nocturna],  in  habit.  The  name  terrestris  was 
given  by  Linnaeus,  who  placed  it  in  the  same  genus  as  Hippo- 

^  T,  leucogenys  and  ecuadorensis  are  probably  not  distinct,  tbe  latter  being 
in  reality  T.  terrestris^  tbe  former  T.  roulini. 
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p§tamws  ampMbms  ;  hence  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Tapir.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  loves  marshj  neighbourhoods,  and  is  in  a 
way  amphibious.  This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  the  Andesian 
r.  Touimi,  which  inhabits  the  cordillera  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
The  distribution  of  existing  Tapirs  is,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
restricted  when  compared  with  that  of  their  extinct  congeners  and 
aUies.  In  Europe  the  remains  of  the  genus  Tapirus  are  abundant 
from  Pliocene  strata,  and  its  remains  are  there  known  from 
as  far  back  as  the  Miocene.  The  genus  is  thus  one  of  the  very 
oldest  forms  of  Mammalia  at  present  inhabiting  the  earth. 


fV'f;'- 


Fig.  129.— Malayan  Tapir.  young,  x^.  {From  A^atwe.) 

The  Malayan  Tapir  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  American 
(Z  terrestm — the  other  species  have  not  been  dissected)  by  the 
^ter  development  of  the  valvulae  conniventes  in  the  intestine, 
the  absence  of  a  moderator  band  in  the  heart,  and  the  less 
elongat^  caecum,  which  is  sacculated  by  only  three  bands,  there 
bemg  four  in  T.  terrestris}  The  animal  frequents  the  most 
retired  spots  among  the  hill  woods,  by  which  habit  it  seems 

there  eited,  for 
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largely  to  escape  the  Tiger,  its  most  formidable  foe  in  those  regions 
of  the  world.  Its  quickness  of  senses  enables  it  also  to  slip  away 
with  rapidity.  It  can  proceed  at  a  great  pace  when  disturbed, 
and  can  readily  push  its  way  through  obstacles.  The  young 
animal,  like  that  of  the  American  species,  is  dark  brown  with 
yellowish  spots.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  H.  bT.  Ridley  that  the 
young  animal  lies  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day  under  bushes, 
in  which  situation  “  its  coat  is  so  exactly  like  a  patch  of  ground 
flecked  with  sunlight  that  it  is  quite  invisible.”  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  here,  as  with  some  other  animals,  it  is  the  young 
that  are  especially  protected  by  such  mechanisms.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  spots  are  round  and  some  are  more  elongated,  so 
that  the  resemblance  to  spots  of  sunlight  which  come  in  a  direct 
and  in  a  slanting  direction  is  greatly  increased.  Even  the 
colours  of  the  adult  are  not  so  conspicuous  when  it  is  in  its 
native  haunts  as  might  be  supposed.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
ground  colour  into  tracts  of  two  different  colours  prevent  it  from 
striking  the  eye  so  plainly  as  if  it  were  of  one  colour  through¬ 
out.  “  When  lying  down  during  the  day  it  exactly  resembles  a 
grey  boulder,  and  as  it  often  lives  near  the  rocky  streams  of  the 
hill  jungles,  it  is  really  nearly  as  invisible  then  as  it  was  when  it 
was  speckled.”  ^ 

Fam.  3.  Rlimocerotidae. — This  family  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  a  number  of  characters,  which  though  not 
universal  are  general  In  the  first  place,  there  are  commonly 
horns,  or  a  horn,  consisting  of  what  appears  to  be  an  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  hair-like  structures  fixed  upon  a  roughened  patch  of  bone 
on  the  surface  of  the  nasals.  The  incisors  are  diminished  or 
defective,  and  the  uppa-  canines  are  often  wanting.  The  molars 
and  premolars  are  alike/  The  fore-feet  are  four- or  three-toed, 
but  are  functionally  tridaetyle;  the  hind -feet  are  three-toed. 
The  skeleton  in  this  family  is  massive,  and  the  limbs  relatively 
short.  The  skull,  as  in  the  Tapirs,  has  a  confluent  orbit  and 
temporal  fossa.  The  upper  lip  is  generally  more  or  less  pre¬ 
hensile  ;  the  body  is  as  a  rule — to  which  the  Pleistocene  Hairy 
Rhinoceros  is  of  course  an  exception — rather  sparsely  covered 
with  hair.  In  this  feature  the  Rhinocerotidae  contrast  both  with 
the  Tapiridae  and  the  Equidae.  The  family  in  reality  contains 
but  one  existing  genus,  though  three  have  been  instituted,  viz. 

^  N'atwral  Science ,  vi.  1895,  p.  161. 
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Rhinoceros,  CeraforMnus,  and  Atelodm.  As  there  are  so  few 
existing  species  the  subdivision  of  animals  which  agree  in  so 
many  and  such  highly -characteristic  featxu’es  seems  to  be  an 
unnecessary  procedure.  The  existing  Ehinoceroses  are  but  a 
fragment  of  the  total  number  of  known  forms  from  past  epochs. 
The  family  is  very  markedly  on  the  wane. 

The  genus  Bhimeeros  is  characterised  by  its  heavy  build  and 
thick,  almost  smooth,  skin — smooth,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  slight  development  of  hair — which  is  often  thrown  into 
folds.  There  is  one  or  there  are  two  horns  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  head,  which  are,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  structinres 
sui  gemris,  and  not  exactly  comparable  with  the  horns  of  other 
living  Ungulates.  There  are  three  nearly  equal  toes  on  both 
fore-  and  hind-limbs.  The  canine  teeth  of  exi sting  species  have 
disappeared ;  the  incisors  are,  or  are  not,  present ;  the  molars  and 
premolars  are  three  and  four  in  each  half  of  each  jaw. 

The  visceral  anatomy  of  the  Ehinoceros  has  been  much  inves¬ 
tigated  so  far  as  concerns  the  Asiatic  forms.  A  curious  feature, 
which  serves  to  discriminate  some  of  the  Asiatic  species  from' 
others,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  small  intestine.  In  Bh,  ZTidicus  ^ 
this  gut  is  furnished  with  numerous  long  cylindrical  narrow  out¬ 
growths  "  like  tags  of  worsted  ” ;  in  the  allied  Bh.  sondaicus  these 
tags  are  present,  but  are  flatter  and  broader;  while  in  the  two¬ 
horned  EA.  suTMztrensis  there  are  no  tags  at  all,  but  only  smooth 
vdve-like  folds.  Another  mark  by  which  these  species  can  be 
distinguished  depends  upon  the  variation  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  glands  imbedded  in  the  integument  of  the  foot 
—the  so-(^led«hoof  glands.”  These  occur  in  Bh.  indicus  and 
Bh.  sondaicus,  but  are  absent  in  Bh.  snunuitTensis. 

Sm  W.  Flower®  studied  some  years  since  the  skull  features 
which  serve  to  differentiate  the  existing  forms. 

In  Bh.  sumatrensis  the  two  long  downward  processes  of  the 
^oamosal  bone,  termed  respectively  post-glenoid  and  post- 
tympanic,  do  not  umte  below  the  auditory  meatus.  In  this  the 
s^es  in  question  agrees  with  the  African  forms  but  not  with 
the  one-homed  Asiatic  species,  where  the  two  processes  completely 
tim  Again,  another  character,  though  perhaps  less  important. 


Garrod,  Proc.  Zook  Soc.  1873,  p.  92 ;  iUd.  1877 
Tmns.  Zook  Soc,  xii,  1887,  p.  183.  ’ 

®  Free,  Zook  Soe.  1876,  p.  443, 


p.  707. 
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is  the  sloping  backwards  instead  of  forward  of  the  occipital  crest 
ill  all  two-horned  species,  whether  African  or  Asiatic. 

The  Asiatic  Ehinoceroses  have,  what  the  African  animals 
have  not,  functional  incisor  teeth  throughout  Mfe.  It  has  been, 
proposed  on  these  and  other  grounds  to  separate  genericaliy  the 
African  and  Asiatic  forms. 

The  Asiatic  Ehmoceroses  include  three  well -differentiated 
species,  in  all  of  which  the  skin  is  much  thrown  into  folds. 
MK  indicus  is  the  largest  form.  It  is  one  horned,  and  has 
enormous  folds  of  skin  at  the  neck  and  hanging  over  tlie  limba 


Fig.  130. — Indian  Rhinoceros.  RMimeros  indicm,  X 


So  like  artificial  armour  is  this  thick  plating,  that  Albrecht  Durer 
may  be  excused  for  having  given  the  beast  the  appearance  of 
being  actually  mail-plated  in  a  sketch  which  he  made  of  a'  speci¬ 
men  sent  over  to  the  King  of  Portugal  in  1513.  This  particular 
beast,  one  of  if  not  the  first  sent,  over  to  Europe,  proved  so  in¬ 
tractable  in  disposition  that  the  king  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the 
Pope.  But  “in  an  access  of  fury  it  sunk  the  vessel  on  its 
passage 1  The  horn  of  this  and  of  other  species  was  held  until 
almost  our  times  to  have  medicinal  and  other  more  curious  values. 
So  recently  as  1763  it  was  gravely  asserted  that  a  cup  made  of 
its  horn  would  fall  to  pieces  if  poison  were  poured  into  it. 
« "When  wine  is  poured  therein,”  wrote  Dr.  Brookes  in  the  year 
referred  to,  “  it  will  rise,  ferment,  and  seem  to  boil ;  hut  when 
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mixed  with  poison  it  cleaves  in  two,  which  experiment  has  been 
seen  by  thousands  of  people.”  John  Evelyn  also  wrote  of  a  well 
in  Italy  which  was  kept  sweet  by  a  Rhinoceros’  horn.  This 
species  seems  to  be  long-lived,  even  in  captivity )  a  specimen 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens  has  been  there 
since  the  year  1864. 

Rhinoceros  sondaicus,  the  Rhinoceros  of  the  Sunderbunds,  has 
a  much  wider  range  than  the  last  species  or  Indian  Rhinoceros 


Fig.  131. — Sumatran  Ehinoceros.  Rhinoceros  sumatrensis.  x  (From  Mature,) 

This  is  nnknown  out  of  India  itself,  and  is  there  limited  to  a  smal 
region ;  the  Sondaic  form  is  found  in  Bengal  and  in  the  Malayan 
Islands,  It  is  a  smaller  species,  and  the  armour  has  a  tesselated 
appearance.  The  female  generally,  if  not  always,  is  hornless. 

The  Sumatran  species,  BMnoceros  sumatrensis,  is  to  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  fmm  the  last  two  by  its  two  horns.  It  is  also  covered 
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by  a  much  thicker  coat  of  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  blacker 
and  sometimes  redder.  On  account  of  its  two  horns  it  has 
been  proposed  to  separate  it  from  the  other  Oriental  species 
into  a  distinct  genus,  Oeratorhinus.  The  animal  has  much 
the  same  range  as  the  last  species,  but  extends  to  Borneo. 
A  variety  of  this  species  with  hairy  ears,  from  Assam,  has  been 
separated  as  a  distinct  form,  under  the  name  of  Mh.  lasiotis, 
by  Mr.  Sclater.  The  animal  upon  which  that  species  was 
founded  was  until  quite  recently  living  in  the  Zoological  Society’s 
Gardens. 

There  are  only  two  certainly-known  species  of  Ehinoceros  in 
Africa.  These  are  the  White  Rhinoceros  (Bh.  simus)  and  the 


Fig.  132. — Hairy -eared  Rhinoceros.  JiJmioceros  lasiotis.  x^. 


Black  Rhinoceros  {Bh.  hicornds).  The  origin  of  the  names  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  since  the  “  white  ”  animal  is,  if  anything,  darker 
in  colour  than  the  Black  Ehinoceros,  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
in  past  years  the  specimens  of  Bh,  simns  found  in  the  south-west 
of  Cape  Colony  were  ''  paler  and  whiter  in  colour  than  those  in 
the  north-east.”  At  present  there  are  no  grounds  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  species  by  their  colour  characters.  But  they  are  plainly 
distinguishable  on  other  grounds.  BJiinoce7'Os  shims  has  a  square 
upper  lip,  and  in  relation  to  this  crops  the  herbage  upon  the 
ground.  Bh.  hicornds  has  a  prehensile  upper  lip  projecting  beyond 
the  lower,  and  in  a  corresponding  fashion  feeds  principally  upon 
the  branches  of  shrubs,  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
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CoryndoE  ^  that  the  calf  of  JSh.  simus  “  always  runs  in  front  of 
the  cow,  while  the  calf  of  Bk.  Ueornis  invariahly  follows  its 
mother.”  Both  animals  of  course  have  two  horns,  and  upon  the 
varying  proportions  of  the  horns  a  large  number  of  “  species  ”  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  It  is  stated  that  the  longest  horn  of  the 
“White  Bhinoceros”  known  measures  56|  inches;  while  that  of 


Fia.  133. — Head  of  Bhinoceros  Ueornis, 


E,  Uoornis  is  shorter,  40  inches  being  apparently  the  maximum. 
But  the  animal  is  smaller. 

The  possible  third  African  species  of  Rhinoceros^  has  been 
provisionally  named  after  Mr.  Holmwood,  and  is  based  upon  two 
horns  41  and  42  inches  long,  which  may  be  abnormal  horns 
of  Eh,  hicornis ;  but  they  are  thinner  and  have  a  smaller  pedicel. 

Extinct  EMnocerotidaes — The  existing  Ehinoceroses  are  thus 
confined  to  Africa,  to  certain  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
to  some  of  the  large  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  that  continent. 
But  formerly  the  genus,  and  allied  genera,  had  a  wider  range. 
As  far  back  as  the  Miocene  we  meet  with  remains  of  Rhinoceroses 
closely  allied  to  existing  forms.  The  more  ancient  forms  have,  as 
is  natural,  more  ancient  characters.  Thus  in  Eh,  schleiermacheri 
of  the  Miocene,  canines  appear  to  have  been  present.  The 
Miocene  AeeratheriuTn,  primitive  in  the  absence  of  horns  as  its 

^  Froc,  Zool,  Soc,  1894,  p.  329.  See  also  Mr.  Selous*  paper  in  Proc,  Zool,  Boc^ 
1881,  p.  275. 

^  P.  L.  Sclater,  Proo,  Zool,  Soc,  1893,  p.  514. 
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name  denotes/  had  also  canines  and,  in  one  species,  six  incisois 
in  the  lower  jaw.  This  Aceratherimn  had,  moreoYer,  four  toes  in 
the  fore-feet.  In  the  Miocene  and  later  the  Ehinoceros  existed  in 
Europe  and  America.  There  was  even  a  purely  northern  form, 
the  Mh.  tichorhinus,  which  possessed  a  woolly  covering  and  had 
the  same  range  as  the  Manmiotk  This  Eliinoceros  was  two¬ 
horned. 

The  post-Pliocene  and  European  Masmoihermm  was  a  colossal 
rhinocerotine  creature.  This  great  beast  had  two  horns  and  a 
body  15  feet  long.  Its  limbs  are  not  known,  and  as  the  teeth 
are  different  from  those  of  Ehinoceroses  in  general,  it  may  not 
have  belonged  to  this  group  at  aU,  though  Osborn  is  inclined 
to  derive  it  from  Aceraiherium,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that 
the  evidence  is  ''  decidedly  slender.''  The  teeth  in  fact  are  like 
those  of  a  Horse  in  being  hypselodont  and  prismatic  in  form.  As 
to  the  two  horns,  they  were  apparently  not  exactly  like  those  of 
typical  Ehinoceroses;  there  was  an  enormous  horn  posteriorly, 
supported  on  a  huge  boss  of  bone,  and  in  front  of  this  a  roughened 
spot  suggests  a  smaller  or  at  least  a  much  more  slender  horn. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  fossil  Ehinoceroses  belonging  to 
the  restricted  genus  Eliinoceros  were  in  Europe  invariably  two- 
horned  ;  it  is  only  in  India,  where  they  still  exist,  that  one-homed 
forms  are  met  with  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  Ehinoceroses  of  America  were  mostly  hornless.  Dicera- 
therium  is  an  exception ;  but  in  many  cases  it  had  two  parallel  not 
successive  horns,  and  these  were,  to  Judge  from  the  slight  promi¬ 
nences,  hut  feeble  in  development,  and  perhaps  hardly  exactly 
comparable  with  the  formidable  weapons  of  the  Old-World  forms. 
Aceratherinm  triddctylum,  with  indications  of  paired  horns,  may 
be  ancestral  to  Eicerathermm.  The  American  forms  have  weak  and 
slender  nasals  in  correspondence  with  the  absence  of  horns  ;  the 
sagittal  crest  is  retained  in  contradistinction  to  the  great  flattened 
surface  of  the  skull  in  the  horned  Ehinoceroses.  Acerathermm  of 
both  divisions  of  the  globe  probably  represents  the  ancestral  group 
of  the  horned  and  the  hornless  forms.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
highly  interesting  to  note  a  distinct  convergence  in  the  quite 

^  Quite  recently,  however,  a  species,  A.  in&isimmj  preserved  at  Darmstadt, 
has  been  found  by  Professor  Osborn  to  possess-  a  slight  rugosity  upon  ilie  frontal 
bones,  which  probably  indicates  the  presence  of  a  rudimentary  horn,  and  the  same 
author  is  apparently  inclined  to  place  in  Aceratherium  the  horned  TeUoceras 
(see  p.  261), 
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separate  American  genera  towards  the  European  horned  genera. 
A  genus  sometimes  united  with  Aceratlierium,  but  still  differing 
from  it  in  some  points,  is  Aphelops  (Teleoceras)}  This  animal  is 
more  nearly  approximated  to  the  modern  standard  ”  of  Ehino- 


raroses  than  is  its  possible  ancestor  Aceratherium.  The  skeleton 
in  general  is  more  robust,  even  surpassing  that  of  modem  forms, 
and  approaching  the  M^opotamus.  There  is  a  reduction  in  the 
upper  incisors,  -which  are  limited  to  two  pairs,  and  the  lower  molars 
^  Osborn,  JBull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Mist.  x.  1898,  p.  61. 
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are  reduced  to  five.  Tlie  lower  incisors  are  only  two.  The 
sagittal  crest  is  less  marked ;  the  fifth  digit  is  reduced  to  a  tiny 
nodule  representing  the  metacarpus.  It  had  a  small  nasal  horn. 
There  are  numerous  other  details  of  likeness  to  modem  Ehinoceroses 
in  this  creature,  which  has  only  community  of  descent  with  them 
from  the  older  hornless  forms,  such  as  Aceratherium  and  Gaenopiis. 
In  the  genus  Peraceras  the  upper  incisors  are  as  completely  gone 
as  in  the  living  African  Ehinoceroses. 

The  most  ancient  rhinocerotine  types  ^  are  the  Hyraeodonts  and 
the  Amynodonts.  They  both  date  from  the  Eocene,  and  became 
extinct  in  the  succeeding  Oligocene.  Hyracodon^  (Fig.  134)  vras 
'■  an  agile,  light-chested,  and  rather  long-necked  ”  type,  resembling  a 
Horse  in  build.  There  were  no  horns  present,  but  the  hoofs  were 
more  like  those  of  the  Horses  than  of  the  existing  Ehinoceroses. 
These  animals  were  apparently  plain  dwellers  and  defenceless,  which 
is  held  to  account  for  their  compact  hoofs  and  outward  similarity 
to  a  Horse.  The  genus  is  Oligocene.  The  dental  formula  is 
IfC^PmfMf. 

It  is  surmised  by  Professor  Scott  that  the  number  of  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebrae  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  The  radius  and 
ulna  are  complete  and  separate  bones,  but  the  latter  is  somewhat 
reduced  There  are  four  metacarpal  bones,  of  which,  however,  the 

°  j  is  only  three-fingered  The  tibia 

and  the  fibula  are  distinct,  and  show  no  tendencies  towards  fusion  : 
but  the  fibula  is  much  reduced  There  are  only  three  metatarsals 

branch  of  the  Ehmoceros  stem,  not  died  put,  it  would  probably 
have  resulted,  thinks  Professor  Scott,  in  monodactyle—very  Horse- 
e  ^s.  It  IS  later  than  the  next  genus  to  be  described, 
^yrachyus  oi  y^hioh  it  ie  possibly  a  descendant.  An  intermediate 

together  Syraeodon  and  ITy- 

In  Eyrachyus  agrarius  the  skull  is  long  and  narrow  the 

Sr  nJir-d  S  Ehinoceroses. 

e  m^toid  portion  of  the  periotic  bone  is  v/idely  exposed  upon 

ca  °  ^  skull,  which  is,  as  has  been  said,  not  the 

i  .r  “f  Minoceros.  The  dentition  is  the 
complete  Euthenan  dentition  of  forty-four  teeth.  The  upper 

’  ^  1898. 

heott,  mG<iganha.xa  sFaUsdirift,  ii.  1896,  p.  351. 


the  hind-feet  tridactyle.  The  nlna  is  less  reduced  than  m 
Hyracodon,  and  the  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  are  twenty-five. 

The  Amynodonts  were  short,  heavy  types,  probably  marsh- 
haunting  in  habit,  and  possibly  with  a  proboscis  Hke  that  of  the 
Tapir.  The  orbit  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  pnrely  terrestrial 
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Hyracodonts,  and  it  is  suggested  that  when  swimming  it  was 
raised  above  the  surface  as  with  the  Hippopotamus.  “  This 
feature,”  observes  Professor  Osborn,  “  with  the  long  curved  tusks 
undoubtedly  used  in  uprooting,  suggests  the  resemblance  between 
the  habits  of  these  animals  and  those  of  the  hippopotami.”  There 
were  no  horns  in  the  Amynodonts.  The  face  is  shorter  than  in 
the  Hyracodonts,  and  the  mastoid  is  covered  as  in  recent  Ehino- 
eero^s.^  The  canines  are  very  strongly  developed  into  tusks,  but 
the  incisors  show  signs  of  disappearance.  We  know  of  the  genera 
Amynodon,  Metamynodon,  and  Gadurcotherium.  All  except  the 
last,  which  is  European,  are  American  in  range. 

Pam.  4  Titanotheriidae.— These  Oligocene  Ungulates,  often 
attaining  to  large  dimensions,  are  nearly  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  to  the  Horth  American  Continent,  and  are  at  least 
most  abundant  in  it.^  Many  generic  names,  such  as  Titanotherium 
Brontotherium,  Brontops,  Titanops,  and  Merwdm,  have  been  given 
to  thern ;  but  a  recent  study  of  the  entire  material  accessible  for 
description  or  already  described  has  led  Professor  Osborn  to  the 
^mron  that  there  was  but  a  single  genus,  to  which  the  name 
rnamthermin  must  be  applied.  Of  this  genus  there  are  some 
thirty  weU-characterised  species,  of  which  the  gradual  evolution 
can  be  tr^d  from  the  lowest  strata  of  the  White  Eiver  beds 
where  then  remains  occur.  An  entire  skeleton  of  T.  rolmtum 
enables  us  to  understand  the  osteology  of  these  forms  and  to 
compare  them  with  other  Perissodactyles.  This  animal  was  more 
than  lo  feet  long,  standing  some  7  feet  7  inches  in  height  It 
see^  to  have  presented  during  life  the  aspect  of  a  Ehinoceros  with 
Maps  a  touch  of  Elephant.  The  skull  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Ehmoceros  m  general  dimensions  and  shape ;  hut  there  are  a  pair 
ot  apparent  horn  cores  anteriorly,  which  are  smaEer  in  the  more 

divergence  of  the  two  m  the  later  forma  A  glance  at  the 
^mpmymg  figure  of  skulls  (Pig.  137)  of  early  and  later 

skulls  uiSwlS  ^  particular  which  the 

u^  undement  m  the  lapse  of  time  occupied  by  the  deposition 

of  Ohgocene  beds.  The  nasals  are  short  in  L  later  Wr 

The  coloradense. 

ihe  Ygomatio  arch  projects  much,  and  is  “shelf-like”  in  the 

a  r  orm,  the  skuE  thus  getting  an  immense  breadth,  which, 

'  Semsins  of  the  genns  have  been  met  with  in  the  Balkans. 


■■■  ■  ■■■■■■  ■  ■■■■■■  ■.■■■■ 


Fro.  137. — ^Three  figures  showing  the  cranial  evolution  of  Titanothenurji,  Upper  figure, 
T.trigonocerccs;  middle  figure,  T,  datum;  lower  figure,  T. platyceras,  (After  Osborn.) 
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together  with  the  long  and  divergent  horn  cores,  must  have  given 
to  the  living  animal  a  most  bizarre  appearance.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  this  animal,  though  a  Perissodactyle,  agrees  with  the 
Artiodactyla  in  the  nineteen  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae,  of  which  seven¬ 
teen  bear  ribs. 

The  genus  further  agrees  with  the  Axtiodactyles,  in  the 
structure  of  the  carpus.  The  toes  of  the  fore -limb  are  four, 
those  of  the  hind-limb  three;  but  while  the  hind-limb  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Perissodactyle  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component 
parts,  the  fore-Mmh  shows  a  hint  of  an  Artiodactyle  mode  of 
structure.  This  limb  is  paraxonio,  the  axis  of  the  limb  passing 
between  tbe  two  middle  digits.  It  may  be  that  this  genus 
represents  more  nearly  than  any  other  Perissodactyle  or  Artio¬ 
dactyle  the  primitive  stem  from  which  both  have  diverged,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  not  old  enough  to  he  very  near  to  the  actual 
ancestor.  The  molar  dentition  is  the  typical  one;  the  incisors 
seem  to  vary  as  to  their  presence  or  absence,  and,  if  present,  in 
their  numbers.  In  comparing  the  older  with  the  more  recent 
forms  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  size 
exactly  as  there  has  been  during  the  evolution  of  the  Camels  and 
some  other  groups  of  Ungulates.  As  already  mentioned,  the  size 
of  the  horn  cores  also  increases  until  it  culminates  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  species,  T.  flatycerm  and  T,  ramomm^  in  which  these  are 
half  as  long  as  the  skull,  flattened  in  form,  and  connected  at 
their  bases  by  a  '"web”  of  bone.  Arrived  at  this  amount  of 
specialisation  the  genus  Titamtherium  apparently  exhausted  its 
capacities  for  modification  and  ceased  to  be.  The  many 
generic  names  may  be  explained  by  sexual  differences  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  connecting  links  on  the 
other.^ 

Paldeosyops  is  somewhat  like  a  Tapir  in  build,  the  skull 
especially  resembling  that  of  the  Tapir.  As  in  Titanotherium 
the  molar  teeth,  instead  of  having  an  outer  wall  formed  by  fused 
cusps,  have  a  W-shaped  outer  wall  on  one  side  and  two  or  one 
cusps  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is,  moreover,  an  Eocene  form,  and 
in  correspondence  with  its  greater  age  is  more  primitive  in  some 
points  of  structure,  for  example,  in  the  absence  of  horns  and  in 
the  full  dental  formula.  The  fore-limbs  are  four-toed,  the  hind 

'  See  especially  Osborn  and  Wortman,  Bull,  Amer,  Mus,  Nat  Eist  vii.  1895, 
p.  SS3,  and  Osborn,  iUd,  viii.  1896,  p.  167. 
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three-toed  It  was  intermediate  between  a  Tapir  and  a  EMnoceros 
in  size.  It  has  been  shown,  too,  from  casts  of  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  much  less  conToluted  than 
were  those  of  Titanothermm, 

Eelated  to  Palaeosyops  is  another  primitive  Titanothere,  the 
genus  Telmatotlierium.  This  is  also  Eocene,  from  the  Uinta 
Basin,  the  uppermost  of  Eocene  strata.  The  skull  of  these 
creatures  was  rather  elongated,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  Titano¬ 
there  in  general  aspect.  The  dentition  was  complete  and  the 
canines  not  very  large.  The  horns,  which  acquire  so  prodigious  a 
development  in  the  later  Titanotheres,  are  just  recognisable  in  at 
any  rate  many  species  of  this  genus  Telmatotheriwm^  the  name 
being  thus  by  no  means  an  apt  one.  Better  was  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  Wortman,  of  Manteoceras  or  ^'prophet  horned.'*  The  horns 
are  small  elevations  upon  the  frontals  Just  at  the  junction  of 
these  with  the  nasals,  and,  indeed,  lying  partly  upon  the  latter 
bones.  In  T.  eornutum  the  horns  are  chiefly  home  upon  the  veiy 
long  nasals,  whose  size  contrasts  with  the  same  bones  in  the 
more  highly-developed  Titanotherium,  It  appears  to  be  quite 
possible  that  Titanotherium  was  evolved  from  the  genus 
Telmatotherium} 

Sub-Orber  9.  LITOPTEEFA, 

Whether  the  Macraiicheniidae  should  be  considered  as  a 
separate  group  of  Ungulata  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Cope 
placed  them  in  a  special  order  of  Ungulates  which  he  called 
Litoptema.  Zittel,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  definitely 
Perissodactyles.  One  curious  point  of  resemblance  to  existing 
Horses  is  shown — that  is  the  presence  of  a  pit  in  the  incisor  teeth. 
This  matter  seems  to  he  so  important  as  to  need  a  placing  of 
these  forms  in  the  neiglihourhood  of  the  Perissodactyles,  even  of 
the  Equidae ;  it  is  so  peculiar  a  character,  and  apparently  so  little 
related  to  any  obvious  similarity  in  way  of  Hfe,  that  it  seems  to 
mark  a  special  affinity.  Fot  so  the  fact  that  in  Macrauchenia 
at  any  rate  the  orbit  was  entirdy  surrounded  by  bone  as  in  the 
Horse.  We  find  that  condition  so  frequently  acquired  in  many 
groups, — a  development  from  an  earlier  condition  where  the  cavity 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  eye  is  in  continuity  with  the  temporal 

^  See  Osborn,  £uU,  Anier.  Mm.  NaL  Mist.  viL  1895,  p.  82. 
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fossa,  thafe  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  mark 
of  specialisation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  case  that  the  Macrancheniidae 
are  in  many  points  specialised,  while  retaining  many  primitive 
features  of  structure. 

The  chief  primitive  features  are :  the  non-alternating  positions 
of  the  wrist-  and  ankle-bones ;  these,  of  course,  interlock  in  the 
Perissodactyles  of  to-day  and  in  many  extinct  families.  Then 
the  absence  of  a  diastema  in  the  tooth  series,  coupled  with  the 
presence  in  Mmramhmm  of  a  complete  dentition.  The  small 
brain  may  be  referred  to  the  same  category.  Macrauclienia 
must  have  been  a  strange -looking  animal.  It  walked  upon 
three  toes  on  each  limb;  the  skull  was  Horse -like  in  general 
form,  but  the  nostrils  are  removed  to  a  point  about  as  far  back 
as  in  the  Whales  or  nearly  so,  the  nasal  hones  being  correspond¬ 
ingly  reduced.  This  it  is  thought  argues  a  proboscis.  The 
humerus  is  particularly  compared  by  Biirmeister^  to  that  of  a 
Horse.  The  radius  and  ulna  though  both  well  developed  are 
fused.  The  neck  is  long,  and,  as  in  the  Camel,  the  vertebral 
arteries  run  inside  the  neural  arches.  Since  the  fore-legs  seem 
to  have  been  rather  longer  than  the  hind-legs,  though  only  very 
slightly,  and  the  neck  was  long,  the  animal  may  have  presented 
some  likeness  to  the  Giraffe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
proportions  of  humerus  to  ulna  this  animal  is  more  Lama-like 
than  Horse-like,  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  femur 
to  tibia  are  more  Horse-like.  The  remains  of  the  creature  are 
limited  to  South  America,  and  to  quite  superficial  deposits.  It 
is  evidently  a  specialised  type,  and  has  pursued  a  course  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Horse.  Much  nearer  to  the  Horse  however,  but 
apparently  by  convergence  only,  is  the  genus  Thoatherium, 
usually  placed  in  a  separate  family,  the  Protorotheriidae.  In  this 
creature,  which  has  many  archaic  characters,  the  toes  are  reduced 
to  one  in  each  foot.  In  an  allied  form,  ProtorotJierium,  we  have 
the  two  lateral  toes  diminishing  just  as  in  AnchitheTium, 

^  JV.  Acta  Acad.  Oaes.  Lco^.  Car.  xxvii.  1885,  p.  238. 


CHAPTER  XI 

UNGULATA  {coviinued) — AETIODAOTYLA  (even-toed 
ungulates) - SIKENIA 

Sub-Oeder  10.  AETIODAOTYLA. 


The  Artiodaetyle  or  “  Even -toed  ”  Unguktes  are  to  be  dis- 


Fig.  138. — Bones  of  tlie  Manus — ^A,  of  Pig  [Sus  scrofa),  x  B,  of  Red  Deer  {Cenms 
daplius),  x^.  C,  of  Camel  {Camdushactrianus).  x  c,  Cuneiform  ;  lunar  ; 
m,  magnum ;  second  and  fiftli  metacarpals ;  Ry  radius ;  scaphoid  ;  td^ 

trapezoid  ;  unciform  ;  O',  ulna  ;  //-  F,  second  to  fifth  fingers.  (From  Flower’s 
Osteology,) 


tinguislied  from  the  Perissodactyla,  and  from  other  Ungulate 
groups,  by  a  number  of  trenchant  charactera  The  most  salient 
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of  tnese,  and  that  which  has  giv'en  its  name  to  the  group, 
concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  digits.  Instead  of  there  being 
but  one  prevailing  digit— the  third,  in  the  hand  and  foot, 
throii^j-h  which  the  axis  of  the  foot  passes,  there  are  two,  numbers 
three  "and  four,  between  which  the  same  axis  passes,  and  which 
are  perfectly  symmetrical  with  each  other.  This  type  of  foot  has 
been  termed  paraxonic,”  as  opposed  to  the  mesaxonic  ”  Perisso- 
dactyle  foot  (see  Pig.  121  B,  p.  235).  It  has  been  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  single  prevailing  digit  of  the  Horse’s  foot  is  a 
fused  pair  of  digits,  and  the  state  of  affairs  which  characterises 
the  Camel,  where  the  two  metacarpals  or  metatarsals  are  to  an 
almost  complete  extent  united,  has  been  urged  in  proof;  so, 
too,  certain  abnormalities,  such  as  those  called  ''solid-hoofed 
pigs.”  ^  These  latter  are  simply  Pigs  in  which  the  two  central 
metacarpals  and  the  terminal  hoofs  are  completely  fused  with  one 
another.  In  some  of  such  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  union  of  the  separate  metacarpals  and  phalanges.  Even  the 
sesamoid  bones,  attached  behind  to  the  toes,  are  two  in  number 
instead  of  four.  And,  furthermore,  the  tendon  supplying  the 
bones  is  single,  though  showing  traces  of  its  double  origin. 
Such  Pigs  often  show  the  abnormality  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  and  they  proved  convenient  for  those  whose  scruples  would 
not  allow  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  beast  ''  dividing  the  hoof” 
and  not  chewing  the  cud.  More  singular  still,  as  showing  a 
pathological  approach  from  another  side  to  the  Perissodactyle 
condition  in  an  Artiodactyle,  is  a  calf,  where  the  foot  ended  in 
three  equi-sized  digits,  of  which  the  middle  one  lay  in  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  axis  of  the  limb.  From  the  oppositQ  side  cases  are 
known  of  a  Horse  with  a  split  hoof  and  phalanges,  thus  present¬ 
ing  the  most  striking  likeness  to  a  Camel. 

There  is,  furthermore,  in  certain  groups  of  Artiodactyles 
{e,g.  the  Tragulidae)  a  tendency  for  the  two  middle  metacarpals  to 
unite,  quite  apart  from  such  "  sports  ”  as  those  illustrated  by  the 
cases  just  set  forth.  And,  as  already  mentioned,  the  union  of  the 
two  middle  metacarpals  culminates  in  the  Camel,  Ox,  etc.  There 
is,  however,  absolutely  no  trace  of  such  a  fusion  in  the  series  of 
Perissodactyle  animals  known  to  us ;  and  it  would  be  by  fusion 
rather  than  dismemberment  that,  as  it  would  appear  on  this 
theory,  the  modern  Ungulate  foot  has  been  arrived  at.  Of  course 

^  Bee  Bateson,  Mat&riaUfor  the  Study  of  Fari(xti<mi  London,  1894,  p.  387, 
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IS  tne  same  reauction  01  me  meiacarpais, 
but  the  rudiments  still  articulate  as  in  the 
primitive  Artiodactyle  foot,  i.e.  Me  II  with 
trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  magnum ;  Me  III 
with  magnum  and  unciform ;  Me  IV  and  V 
with  unciform.  This  would  appear  to  give  i39._Dorsai  surface  of 
greater  solidity  and  consequently  greater  rigM  tarsus  of  Bed  Deer 
strength  to  the  foot.  cal: 

The  carpal  bones  of  the  Artiodactyk 
alternate  in  their  articulation;  the  primi-  metatarsals;  navku- 
tive' state  of  affairs^  is  not  retained  even  Flower’s 

in  the  earliest  typei  The  femur  has  no 
third  trochanter,  so  prevalent  in  ■  the  Perissodactyles.  In  the 
hind-foot  the  calcaneum  has  an  articular  facet  for  the  fibula, 
which  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Perissodactyla.  In  the  more 
modern  forms,  e.g,  the  Cervidae,  the  navicular  and  cuboid  become 
fused  into  one  bone;  and  there  are  even  further  fusions  which 
will  be  referred  to  later  as  characteristic  features  of  different 
groups.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  reduction  begins 
earlier  and  is  clearer  in  the  hind-foot  than  in  the  fore.  One 

^  See,  liowever,  p.  196,  for  a  discussion  as .  to  wliicb  is  tlie  more  primitive 
arrangement. 
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can  see  how  this  may  be  pui^ely  adaptive,  the  push  of  the  hind¬ 
legs  in  running  needing  a  firmer  support.  In  Hyomoschus  this 
is  the  case.  The  hind-limbs  are  provided  with  a  cannon  bone, 
while  the  metacarpals  of  the  fore-feet  are  still  free. 

The  number  of  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  is  less  in  the  Artio- 
dactyle  than  in  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulates.  Whereas  the  former 
have  but  nineteen,  the  latter  have,  as  a  rule,  twenty-three  such 
vertebrae.^  The  number  of  ribs  varies  from  twelve  (Camelus, 
Eydropotes)  through  thirteen  {Cervus,  Gazella)  to  fourteen  in 
Bicotyles,  Giraffa,  etc. 

The  curious  form  of  teeth  known  as  selenodont  ”  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Artiodactyla,  though  only  found  well  developed  in  the 
modem  forms,  and  of  those  only  in  the  Pecora.  The  more  primitive 
forms  had  “  bunodont  teeth  with  typically  four  tubercles  (if  we 
except  the  tritubercular  and  but  Mttle-known  Fantolestes)  ;  and  the 
intermediate  buno-selenodont  ”  type  characterises  such  groups  as 
the  Anthracotheriidae. 

While  the  stomach  of  the  Perissodactyles  is  always  a  simple 
sac,  it  is  complicated,  or  shows  signs  of  complication,  in  the 
Artiodactyles.  That  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  divided  into  two 
chambers;  there  are  three  in  Tragulus,  and  four  in  the  typical 
Euminants  such  as  Cervus,  Ovis,  etc. 

Had  we  to  deal  only  with  the  still  living  genera  of  Artio¬ 
dactyles,  it  would  be  easy  to  sort  them  into  two  groups  on  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  ;  for  the  Pigs  and  Hippopotamus  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  tubercular  molars  ;  they  are  bunodont.  The  Deer, 
Camels,  Oxen,  Giraffes,  etc.,  have  selenodont  molars.  Besides,  the 
latter  are  ''Euminants,”  and  have  a  more  complicated  stomach. 
The  existing  Ohevrotains  forbid  a  more  trenchant  division,  since 
they  are,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  due  course,  somewhat  inter¬ 
mediate  in  structure ;  the  feet  are  more  Pig-like,  and  the  stomach 
is  not  BO  typically  Euminant.  In  any  case  such  a  division  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  certain  extinct  families  which  are  perhaps  ancestral  to 
both.  They  have  teeth  which  are  not  quite  bunodont  and  not 
quite  selenodont.  These  teeth  have  been  termed  buno-selenodont 
or  buno-lophodont. 

The  distribution  of  the  living  Artiodactyles  presents  us  with 
some  interesting  facts.  The  vast  preponderance  of  species  occurs 
in  the  Old  World — 34  in  America  as  against  over  250  species 

^  TUrniotherium  (see  p.  266)  is  exceptional. 


recognise  one  genns. 

The  Hippopotamus  at  present  is  African  in  range,  and  confined 
to  that  continent.  But  quite  recently  it  inhabited  Madagascar ; 
and  further  back  still  in  time  the  existing  African  species, 
M,  mnfMMuSj  ranged  into  Europe ;  there  were  also  Indian  forms, 
which  were  contemporary  with  the  Stone -age  man,  The 
Common  Hippopotamus  is  a  great  thick-skinned  hea^t  with  but 
few  hairs.  It  has  four  toes  on  each  foot,  a  complex  stomach,  but 
no  caecum.  The  strong  incisors  continue  growing  tlirough  life,  as 
do  the  great  canines.  The  number  of  incisors  is  two  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw.  Some  of  the  extinct  species  had  six  in  each 

^  Bones  of  Eippopoiamust  liowever,  indicate  the  very  recent  occurrence  of  that 
animal  in  Madagascar. 

^  **On  the  Pygmy  Hippopotamus  of  Liberia,”  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  1887,  p.  612. 
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jaw,  aad  they  were  distinguished  as  a  genus  Hexafrotodon^  con¬ 
trasting  with  TetTaprotoclon^  until  interinediate  conditions  were 

observed.  Choeropsis,  as  already  observed,  was  a  still  further 
reduction  of  the  tetraprotodont  type.  The  molars  (the  formula  is 
Pm  I  Mf)  when  worn  show  a  double  trefoil  pattern.  The 
orbital  cavity  is  encircled  by  bone.  As  with  many  other  aquatic 
ma.TnTnn.l.s  the  Mdneys  are  lobulated. 


Fig.  140. — Hippopotamus,  llippdpotamtis  amphiUus, 

A  very  singular  fact  about  the  Hippopotamus  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  bloody  sweat,”  a  carmine-coloured  secretion,  con¬ 
taining  small  crystals  and  corpuscles,  from  the  sMn.  This 
coloured  fluid  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  bloodd 

The  animal  grows  to  a  length  of  at  any  rate  14  feet.  The 
limbs  and  the  tail  are  short.  like  other  aquatic  animals  the 
nostrils  are  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  can  he  closed  when 
the  animal  is  under  water.  When  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water  after  a  prolonged  immersion,  it  spouts  like  a  Whale.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  says  that  ten  minutes  is  the  longest  time  that  the 
Hippopotamus  can  remain  below  the  water.  It  is  frequently  a 
dangerous  animal  to  encounter,  as  it  will  cjipsize  boats,  and  even 
bite  large  pieces  out  of  their  bottoms;  with  its  huge  teeth  it 
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cm  and  does  attack  and  destroy  liniiiaii  beings.  The  Hippo- 
potamus  not  only  swims,  but  ciin  walk  along  the  bottom  of  a 
river  with  great  rapidity.  It  occasionally  puts  out  to  sea  from 
the  mouths  of  rivers  frequented  by  it ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in 
this  way  Madagascar  was  populated  with  Hippopotamuses,  whose 
reiiiaios  are  now  found  in  swamps  in  that  island. 

Fam.  2«  Siiidae. — The  Pig  fainily,  Suidae,  differ  from  the  last 
in  their  smaller  size,  in  the  terminal  nostrils  and  mobile  snout, 
which  is  not  grooved,  except  faintly  as  in  BaMrusa,  They  are 
generally  hairy,  but  the  Babyroussa  is  an  exception,  while  Fhmo- 


Fig.  141. — ^Wild  £ms  scrofa,  x 

choerus  is  but  slightly  haired  Though  there  are  four  digits,  as 
in  the  Hippopotamus,  only  rwo  reach  the  ground  in  walking. 
The  stomach,  furthermore,  is  simple,  and  (except  in  JDieMyles)  there 
is  a  caecum.  The  kidneys  are  smooth,  and  the  liver  is  more 
lobate  than  in  Mi;ppo;potamm,  The  orbital  cavity  is  confluent 
with  the  temporal  fossa.  The  typical  genus,  Sm,  is  distributed 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
reaching  as  far  as  Borneo  and  Celebes.  The  dentition^  is 
complete.  A  single  species,  the  so-called  S'  sennaariensis,  is 
from  Ethiopian  Africa,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  this  animal 
may  be  an  escaped  species  introduced  by  man.  A  very  large 
number  of  species  ”  of  Sus  have  been  described,  but  Dr.  Forsyth 


^  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  ahont  the  first  premolars. 
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Major  is  disposed  to  reduce  them  to  four  if  not  to  fewer  species. 
He  alows  the  widely  -  ranging  S,  scrofa,  S,  vittatus,  and  the 
eastern  Malayan  S.  t'errucosiis  and  S.  bcifhatus. 

The  Pygmy  Hog  of  the  Bhotans  seems  to  be  not  entitled  to 
specific  rankj  certainly  not  to  generic  (in  the  opinion  of  some), 
tliough  it  has  been  termed  Forcula  salvania}  The  Wild  Boar  of 


Fig.  142. — Pygmy  Hog  (from  Nature).  Sus  sdLmnia,  x  J. 


Europe  is  Sm  scrofa.  It  was  formerly  quite  abundant  in  this 
country ;  not  merely  are  its  remains  exhumed  from  fens,  caves 
and  peat  bogs,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  its  continuance 
:  I  h  down  to  a  comparatively  late  historic  period.  Enactments  are 

on  record  as  to  the  hunting  of  these  animals ;  there  are  places, 
such  as  Boarstall,  whose  names  are  clearly  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  animal,  presumably  once  a  native  of  the  locality ; 
and  various  documents  all  show  the  presence  of  the  Wild  Boar 

^  Dr.  Garson  has  investigated  its  anatomy,  Proc.  Zool,  Boc,  1883,  p.  413,  and 
states  that  its  differences  from  Bm  are  “  unimportant  and  few.” 
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ill  this  country  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  tlie  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  African  Wart  Hog,  genus  Fhaeochoems,  is  usually  regarded 


Fig.  143. — Wart  Hog.  Phacochoerus  aetUopkiis.  x  |. 


as  the  type  of.  a  distinct  genus  of  Pigs.  This  animal, ''  super¬ 
latively  ugly  with  its  huge  tusks  and  great  protuberances  upon 
the  face,  is  chiefly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the 
genus  Sus  by  these .  char¬ 
acters,  and  by  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  last  molar, 
w^hich,  with  the  tusks, 
are  sometimes  in  aged 
animals  the  only  teeth 
left.  The  complete  for¬ 
mula  is  Pm  "I  M|  .  There 
are  two  species  of  this 
genus,  P.  aetlhiopicuB  and 
P.  africanm.  When  en¬ 
raged  the  Wart  Hog  is  said  to  carry  its  tail  directly  up,  and  to 
present  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  ferocious  appearance. 

The  Celebesian  Babyroussa,  genus  Pahirnsa,  is  an  almost 
hairless  hog  with  enormously  upturned  tusks  in  both  jaws  of  the 


Fio.  144. — Head  of  Wart  Hog. 
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male.  In  the  Wild  Boar  there  is  a  hint  of  this,  which  is  carried 
still  further  in  Flimochoerus ;  but  in  Babirusa  the  upper  tusks 
turn  upwards  before'  they  lea-ve  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  for 
which  reason  they  appear  to  arise  on  '  its  dorsal  surface ;  the 
lower  tusks  are  nearly  as  long.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
young  of  this  Pig  are  not  striped  as  are  those  of  other  Pigs, 
By  means  of  the  curved  upper  tusks  this  animal  has  been  said  by 
old  writers  to  suspend  itself  to  branches  of  trees,  just  as  does  by 
his  downwardly-projecting  tusks  the  male  Chevrotain  1  There  is 
but  one  species,  B.  alfurus. 

From  Sm  proper  the  African  and  Malagasy  Botamoehoerus, 
including  the  Eed  Eiver  Hog,  is  barely  separable  generically. 
Their  principal  claim  to  generic  distinction  lies  in  the  existence 
of  a  horny  outgrowth  arising  from  a  bony  apophysis  above  the 
canine  in  the  male.  These  have  been  compared  to  the  osseous 
‘'horn  cores”  in  the  extinct  Dinocerata.  But  the  Javan  Sus 
mTTucQsus  shows  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  similar  modification. 
The  popular  name  of  the  animal  is  derived  from  the  fine  rufous 
colour  of  its  pelage,  not  seen,  however,  in  all  the  species.  Dr. 
Fomyth  Major  ^  recognises  five  species,  of  which  only  one  is  from 
Madagaaiar. 

Famu  3.  BicotyMdae. — The  Peccaries  are  generally  placed  in 
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Dicotylidae,  contains  but  one  genus,  IHmtyUs,  witli  at  most  two 
species.  The  name  of  the  animal  is  connected  with  the  dorsal 
gland;  the  animal  thus  appeared  to  possess  two  navels.  The 
Peccaries,  exclusively  confined  to  the  Few  World,  differ  from 
the  Old-World  Pigs  in  one  or  more  important  characters.  They 
have  only  three  toes  on  the  hind-feet,  and  the  stomach  is  com¬ 
plicated.  Though  the  Peccaries  have  but  small  tusks  they  hunt 
in  packs  and  are  very  dangerous  animals  to  meet  with.  They 
owe,  too,  their  safety  from  many  foes  to  their  sociable  habits. 
Being  nocturnal  animals  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Jaguar,  which  will  speedily  overpower  and  devour  a  Peccary  that 
has  strayed  from  its  herd. 

Fossil  Swine. — The  existing  genera  of  the  Pig  tribe  are  also 
known  in  a  fossil  condition,  Sm  itself  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
Upper  Miocene.  Su$  erymanthms,  the  Erymanthine  Boar,  is 
known  from  beds  of  that  age  in  Greece,  England,  and  Germany. 
This  genus  is  not  known  to  have  had  a  wider  distribution  in  the 
past  than  it  has  in  the  present.  Dicotyles  occurs  in  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  of  both  Forth  and  South  America,  the  regions  which  it 
inhabits  at  the  present  day.  The  genus  Listriodon,  also  Miocene, 
is  remarkable  for  having  lophodont  instead  of  bunodont  teeth, 
that  is  so  far  as  concerns  the  molars,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  Tapir.  It  was  European  and  Indian  in  range,  A  number 
of  genera,  more  remote  from  the  existing  Pigs  than  those  which 
have  just  been  dealt  with,  are  placed  together  in  a  speeial 
sub-family,  Achaenodontinae.  The  type  genus,  Achmnodm,  had 
a  somewhat  short  skull  for  a  Pig;  and  it  is  in  general  aspect 
and  in  the  characters  of  the  canine  teeth  highly  suggestive  of 
that  of  a  Carnivore.  The  bunodont  molars,  however,  are  Suine, 
as  is  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a  rounded  angle.  This^  is 
an  Eocene  animal  found  in  Wyoming. 

EMherium'^  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Miocene  of  both  Forth 
America  and  Europe;  hut  K  uinterm  is  Eocene.  The  orbits 
are  completely  encircled  by  bone  in  the  more  modern  forms;  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  last-described  genus,  with  which  E.  mntense 
agrees.  The  skull  is  also  longer  and  more  Pig-like,  The  zygo¬ 
matic  arch  is  powerful,  with  sometimes  a  large  descending  process, 
such  as  is  found  in  Di^otodon,  more  faintly  in  Kangaroos,  and  in 
Sloths  and  certain  extinct  Edentates.  The  lower  jaw  ha^  a  pair 
^  Marsh,  Amer.  Joum.  Set.  xMi.  1894,  p.  407. 
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of  depeadent  processes  near  tlie  symphysis,  which  suggest  pro- 
cemes  occupying  a  corresponding  position  in  Bimeeras.  The 
skiiU  and  body  are  heavy,  but  the  two-toed "  limbs  are  slender. 
There  is  a  smaler  pair  of  toes  behind  these.  The  dentition 
is  complete,  and  the  canines  are  not  inordinately  developed. 
The  brain  is  very^  diminutive.  Perhaps  B,  tdntense  should  be 
^separated  as  a  distinct  genus,  Frotelotherium} 

Eyothermm  (which  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Palaeochoerns) 
haS'  a  sharp  sagittal  crest;  the  orbit  is  nearly  but  not  quite 
closed.  The  canines  are  not  strongly  developed.  The  upper  canines 
have  double  fangs  as  in  TTwonodon  among  extinct  mammals, 
and  as  in  the  Hedgehog  and  other  forms  among  living  Mammalia. 
The  premolars  have  the  cutting  and  serrated  edge  of -those  of  some 
other  Pigs,  a  feature  which  gives  them  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  ''grinding''  teeth  of  Seals.  The  molars  are  tuherciilate,  and 
like  those  of  liYing  Pigs.  It  is  European  and  Indian  in  range, 
and  Miocene. 

The  genus  Choeropotmim  has  a  complete  dental  formula  save 
for  the  loss  of  a  premolar  in  the  lower  jaw.  Though  it  has  lost 
this  tooth,  it  is  from  an  older  stratum  than  some  of  those 
forms  which  have  retained  that  premoiar  ;  it  has  been  found 
in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Paris. 

The  American  and,  Miocene  Chaemhpm  has  lost  the  corre- 
^nding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Mbmaeodon^  is  a  genus  consisting  of  several  species,  which 
has  a  bimodont  and  complete  dentition.  The  molars  are  sex- 
tubercular  in  the  upper  jaw.  M.  mgam  was  of  about  the  size 
of  a  Eabbit,  and  it  appears  to  ' have  had  a  curved  neck.  The 
limbs  had  five  digits,  as  is  so.  generaPy  the  case  wi^^  Eocene 
UnguMtes-  It  is  known,  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

Geouf  11.—BUMINANTIA, 

The  Selenodontia  or  Puminantia  form  the  second  division  of 
existing  Artiodactylea  The  characters  of  the  teeth,  which  give 
them  their  name,  have  already  been  referred  to.  They  also 
differ  in  that  there  are  never  more  than  a  single  pair  of  incisors 

^  Osbom,  Bull,  Amen  Mus,  Not,  SisL  vii.  1895,  p.^102. 

2  Marsh,  Amm-.  Jmm,  Xei.  xlviii.  1894,  p.  262. 
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in  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  very  nsnallj  there  are  none.  As  a 
general  rule  the  third  and  fourth  inetacarpals  and  metatarsals 
become  united  to  form  a  cannon  bone.  To  this  there  is  but  one 
exception,  the  African  Myomoselius,  Moreover,  the  secoiici  and 
fifth  digits  are  nearly  always  rudimentary,  and  may  praeMcally 
disappear  altogether.  Here  again  the  Tragnlidae  are  an  excep” 
tion.  The  Euniiiiantia  are  so-called  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  ruminate,”  that  is,  after  the  food  has  been  rapidly 


Fig  146.— Stoniac3li  of  Emninant  opened  to  show  tlie  inteTiiai  structure,  a,  Oesopliagus  ; 

*  i),  raiiien  ;  c,  reticiiiiim  ;  dj  psalterium  ;  e,  abomasixni ;  /,  duodenum.  (After 

Mower  and  Lydekker.) 

swalowed,  it  is  forced  back  up  the  gullet  and  more  thoroughly 
masticated.  Associated  with  this  is  a  complex  stomach,  which 
is  divided  into  several  compartments.  This  stomach  has  at  least, 
three  compartments,  as  in  the  Tragnlidae ;  but  it  has  u,siially,  four. 
Its  characters  ate  illustrated  in  Fig.  146.  The  majority  of  the 
Selenodontia  possess  horns,  which  are  partly  formed  of  solid 
protuberances  of  the  frontal,  bones.  In  the  Giraffe  they  are 
somewhat  different. 

This  group,  may  be  divided  into- — ^A,  Tragulina,  Chevro-* 
tains ;  B.  Tylofoda,  Camels,  Lamas ;  and,  C.  ,Pecoea,  Deer»  Ante¬ 
lopes,  Oxen,  Giraffes,  Goats,,  Sheep. 

A.  TEAGUMNiu 

As  the  Tragulina  are  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Selenodontia  it  wfll  be  logical  to  eommence  with  an  account 
of  them. 
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Fam.  4  Tragrnlidae.— This  family  comprises  a  number  of 
small  Deer-like  animals,  which  are  really  in  many  points  more 
related  to  the  Pigs  than  to  the  true  Deer.  They  are  known  as 
Ohevrotains ;  and  the  term  “  Deerlet,”  introduced  by  Professor 
Garrod,  is  certainly  appropriate,  since  they  have  t!ie  aspect  of 
very  small  and  hornless  Deer.  If  it  were  not  for  their  Artio- 
dactyle  feet  one  might  at  a  glance  confuse  these  creatures  with 
mme  Marsupial  type.  The  family  is  Oriental  and  West  African 
in  range.  The  two  genera  (whose  individual  peculiarities  will 


Pi<3.  147.  Indim  CJaevrotain.  Tragvlus  meminria,  x 


be  coMidered  later)  differ  from  other  Artiodactyles  in  a  number 

01  mtlier  importaEt  characters. 

They  are  absolutely  hornless  in  both  sexes.  The  canines  are 
present  m  both  jaws,  and  are  especiaUy  well  developed  in  the 
upi«r  jaw  The  dental  formula  is  I§  Pmf  M|.  In  the 

“  usuaUy,  as  in  the  non-ruminating 
Artiodactyles,  filled  with  loose  bony  tissue.  The  feet  (usually)  have 
the  four  toes  of  the  Suina,  and  are  therefore  in  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  condition  than  in  Deer  and  Antelopes.  But  as  the  middle 
metacarpals  are  W  in  Tragulv^  (though  separate  in  Hyomoschus) 

“■= 

The  stomach  is  comparatively  simple,  thus  offering  inter- 
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mediate  characters  between  the  Pigs  and  the  Ruminants ;  there 
are  but  three  separate  compartments.  A  highly  -  interesting 
character  is  afforded  by  the  placenta.  This  is  in  the  present 
family  of  the  diffuse  kind,  not  presenting  the  separated  and 
tufted  cotyledons  of  the  Ruminant  placenta.  This  we  may  fairly 
assume  is  a  further  proof  of  the  less-specialised  characters  of 
this  group  ^  as  compared  with  the  Ruminantia,  a  view,  however, 
which  is  not  universally  accepted.  While  the  molars  have  the 
selenodont  character  of  other  Pecora,  the  premolars  are  more 
adapted  for  cutting,  with  sharp  edges. 

The  genus  Tmgulus  consists  of  several  species  (e.g.  T.  stanUya^ 
nus,  T.  nayri,,  etc.),  which  have  been  aptly  compared  in  external 
appearance  to  certain  Rodents  such  as  the  Agoutis.  The  legs 
are  delicate  and  slender,  hardly  “  thicker  than  an  ordinary  cedar 
pencil.”  These  creatures  have  got  among  the  Malays  a  consider¬ 
able  reputation  for  astuteness,  embodied  in  the  saying,  “  Cunning 
as  a  kanchil.”  The  male  has  tusks,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  confusion  of  this  creature  with  the  totally  different  Musk 
Deer,  Mbschus  'mosehiferus.  It  is  even  said  to  suspend  itself  by 
their  aid  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  so  avoid  danger. 

Hyomoschus  (or  Dorcath&rium  as  it  should  properly  be  called) 
is  West  African.  Its  rich  brown  colour,  with  spots  and  stripes, 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Chevrotains,  hut  it  has  shorter  limbs. 
The  only  species  is  D.  aqmticum,  which  is  sometimes  called,  on 
account  of  its  frequenting  the  banks  of  streams,  the  Water 
Chevrotain.  Remains  of  this  genus  occur  in  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
strata  of  Europe. 

The  separate  metacarpals, comparatively  simple  stomach, absence 
of  horns,  diffuse  placenta,  and  spotted  pelage  are  features  which 
argue  the  primitive  position  of  these  animals  among  existing 
Artiodactyles. 

Besides  the  two  existing  genera  which  have  just  been  treated 
of,  there  are  a  number  of  extinct  genera  undoubtedly  belonging 
to  the  same  group. 

Gdocus  (Eocene  and  Oligocene  in  range)  is  a  Em-opean 
genus  known  from  I’rance.  It  differs  from  the  living  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  by  the  fact  that  the  second  and  fifth  toes 
on  both  hind-  and  fore-feet  are  represented,  as  in  certain  Deer, 

*  tor  the  structure  of  Tragulas,  see  Milne-Edwards,  Ann.  Sei.  Nat.  (5)  ii.  1864, 
p.  49. 
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bj  Tndimeats  at  the  upper  and  at  the  lower  end  only  ;  they  are 
deficient  in  the  middle.  The  middle  large  metacarpals,  though 
closely  applied,  are  not  fused.  The  metatarsals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are,  or  are  not  fused,  according  to  the  species,  A  later  form  is 
the  genus  Leptomery-x  from  the  Miocene  of  North  America.  This 
genus  departs  from  the  typical  Traguline  structure  in  more  than 
one  point  The  tympanic  bulla  is  hollow  instead  of  being  filled 
with  cancellated  bone  ;  the  cuneiform  is  not  fused  with  the  cuboid 
and  navicular,  though  the  latter  are  with  each  other ;  the  lateral 
digits  of  the  Mnd-feet  are  rudimentary.  The  magnum  and 
trapzoid,  however,  are  fused.  In  the  fore-feet  the  middle  -meta- 
carpals  are  separate,  and  the  lateral  less  perfect  metacarpals  have 
toes.  The  metatarsals  are  fused. 

Not  definitely  referable  to  the  Tragulidae,  but  coming  near 
to  them,  are  the  Protoceratidae.  Of  this  family  there  is  but 
one  well-known  genus,  Frotocems}  from  the  Miocene  of  North 
America 

The  skull  is  singularly  reminiscent  of  Mnoeems,  with  which 
this  quite  Artiodaetjle  genus  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do.  It 
merely  exemplifies  the  phenomenon  of  “  parallelism.’^  In  general 
form  it  is  peculiarly  long  and  low.  There  are  three  pairs  of  bony 
protuberances :  one,  the  largest,  pair  are  situated  on  the  maxillae 
rising  up  just  behind  the  implantation  of  the  canine  teeth  ;  the 
parietals  have  a  second  pair;  and  a  third  much-  more  diminutive 
pair  of  bosses  are  upon  the  fronfcals,  near  their  junction  with 
the  nasals.  This  -description  refers  to  the  male;  the  female  has 
only  traces  of  the  parietal  bosses.  These  were  all  possibly  tipped 
or  sheathed  with  horn  or  roughened  skin.  The  dentition  '  of  this 
genus  is  precisely  that  of  the  Tragulidae,  le.  I  f  G  -J-  Pm  |  M  |. 
The  orbit  is  completely  encircled  by  bone;  the  auditory  hula  is 
not  swollen;  the  premaxillae  are  small. . 

The  nasal  cavity  is  ve^  large  and  open,,  the  end ,  of  the  nasal 
bones  anteriorly  being  situated  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
skuU ,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  at  least  a  flexible  and  long 
nose  like  that  of -the  Saiga  Antelope,  if  not  a  trunk. 

The  brain  was  of  good  size,  and  quite  weU  convoluted. 

The  limbs  are  constituted  on  the  Traguline  plan ;  in  the  fore- 
limbs  the  middle  metacarpals  are  quite  free  from  each  other, 
and  the  more  diminutive  lateral  digits  are  complete.  The  meta- 
^  Marsh,  Aimr,  Jmm,  JSd*  1897,  p.  165. 
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tarsals  are  free,  but  with  a  tendency  to  fusion ;  the  lateral  toes 
are  only  represented  at  the  upper  extremity.  The  carpal  bones 
are  separated. 

This  animal,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  Sheep,  though 
of  more  delicate  proportions,  was  allied  not  only  to  the  Tragn- 
lidae  but  to  the  Giraffidae ;  it  is  impossible  to  refer  it  definitely 
to  either  family. 


B.  TYLOPODA. 

Fam.  5.  Camelidae. — ^This  small  group  of  Selenodonts  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  Camels  and  Lamas.  The  limbs  are  long  and 
have  no  traces  of  the  second  and  fifth  toes.  The  fused  meta- 
carpals  and  metatarsals  diverge  somewhat  at  their  distal  ends.  In 
the  upper  jaw  is  a  single  pair  of  incisors.  The  stomach  differs 
from  that  of  the  typical  Euminants.  The  rumen  has  smooth  and 
not  papillose  walls,  and  from  it  are  developed  the  water  cells,” 
diverticula  with  narrow  mouths  provided  with  a  closing  sphincter 
muscle.  The  psalterium  is  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige,  and  so  the 
stomach  has,  as  in  the  Tragulina,  but  three  chambers.  This,  so 
far  ancient,  character  in  the  structure  of  the  Camel  tribe  is 
associated  with  another,  also  seen  in  the  more  primitive  Ungulates, 
viz.  the  diffuse  character  of,  the  placenta.  A  very  singular 
peculiarity  of  this  group  is  the  fact  that  the  blood  corpuscles 
instead  of  showing  the  ordinary  mammalian  round  contours 
are  elliptical. 

The  genus  Oamelus^  confi.ned  to  the  Old  World,  is 
made  up  of  two  quite  distinct  species,  the  Eactrian  Camel, 
,(X  dactrianus,  with  two  humps,  and  the ,  Dromedary,  C. 
droTnedarius,  with  o,nly  one.  The,  former  species  is  Asiatic.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  neither  of  the  species  is  known  to  occur  in 
a  genuinely  wild  condition.  The  so-called  “  wild  -  Camels  appear 
to  be  invariably  feral.  The  two  species  will  interbreed ;  and  there 
is  at  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens  such  a  hybrid,  which  has  the 
general  appearance  and  shaggy  brown  hair^  of  the  Bactrian  animal, 
but  the  one  hump  of  the  Dromedary.  It  may  be  that  the  Bactrian 
Camels  of  Lob-nor  are  really  wild ;  but  the  desert  contains  so  many 
remains  of  cities  destroyed  by  sand-storms  that  these  reputed  wild 

1  This  is  the  winter  dress.  In  the  summer  both  camels  lose  their  long  rough 
hair. 
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Camels  may  be  the  descendants  of  animals  belonging  to '-“.the  in¬ 
habitants  of  those  cities.  A  strayed  herd  of  Camels  has  established 
itself  in  a  feral  state  in  Spain.  Otherwise  the  genus  does  not 
occur  in  Europe.  The  Camels  are  also  represented  in  the  Kew 
World.  The  genus  Lama  {Auchenia  of  many  authors)  belongs  to 
this  family.  These  Camels  differ  from  their  allies  in  the  Old 
World  by  their  smaller  size,  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
hump,  and  by  the  dropping  of  one  premolar,  the  dental  formula 


Fig.  148,  Bactrian  Camel.  Camelus  hactridnus.  x 


otheiwi^  similax.  A  variety  of  names.  Lama,  Alpaca, 
Hnanaco,  Vicuna,  have  been  applied  to  these  animals ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  names  are  in  excess  of  the  number  of  the  species. 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  lately  inquired  into  the  matter,  will  only 
allow  two,  the  Huanaeo,  Lama  huanaeo$,  of  which  there  are  two 
domestic  races,  the  Llama  apd  the  Alpaca,  and  the  Vicuna,  Lama 
vicv^na.  They  are  both  South  American  in  range.  hTot  only  is 
there  a  herd  of  escaped  Camels  in  Spain,  but  the  Spaniards 
attempted  to  introduce  and  acclimatise  the  useful  T^ma.  The  first 
Lama  ever  seen  in  Europe  was  brought  in  the  year  1558  to 


BEZOAR  STONES 


the  town  of  Middelburg  in  Holland ;  it  was  purchased  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Gesner  gives  a  curious  figure 
of  it,  representing  the  animal  as  a  comparatively  colossal  beast 
siihmittiiig  itself  to  the  guidance  of  a  dwarfish  man.  The  habit  of 
''  spitting  ”  of  the  Lama  is  well  known.  Augustin  de  Zarate  and 
Biiffon  speak  of  the  Lama  as  having  no  protection  save  this  habit, 
which  is  more  than  a  mere  ejection  of  saliva :  the  contents  of  the 


Fig.  149. — Lama,  Lamahuanacos  x^V* 


stomach  are  forcibly  shot  at  the  object  of  its  annoyance.  It  can 
also  kick  and  bite.  In  the  intestines  (as  in  those  of  some  other 
mammals)  are  found  Bezoar  stones,  or  Bezards  as  they  are  variously 
spelt.  These  were  once  valued  in  medicine,  and  even  so  lately  as 
184Y  were,  according  to  Gay,  the  historian  of  Chili,  in  vogue; 
these  concretions,  comparable  to  the  ambergris  of  the  Whales,  were 
supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison. 

Extinct  Camels. — The  earliest  cumeloid  type  is  the  genus 
Frotylopus}  of  wliicli  we  are  acquainted  with  an  imperfect  skuE 


^  See  Wortman,  B%dL  Anm'.  Mm,  Nai,  Hist,  x.  1898,  p.  93, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  a  radius  and  ulna  belonging  to  one 
individual,  and  most  portions  of  the  hind-limbs  in  other  specimens. 
The  one  species,  P.  petersoni,  was  about  the  size  of  a  “jack 
rabbit,”  and  is  late  Eocene  (Uinta  formation)  and  American  in 
range.  The  teeth  of  this  mammal  are  the  typical  forty-four,  and 
the  canines  are  not  pronounced,  being  incisiform  in  shape.  In 
the  skull  the  nasals  overhang,  as  in  the  genus  Foeirotherimn.  The 
orbit  is  not  closed  by  bone.  There  is  in  this  ancient  Camel  a  trace 
of  the  supra-orbital  notch  so  characteristic  of  the  Camel  tribe. 
“  The  vertebrae  resemble  those  of  the  modem  Inmas  closely  in 
their  general  proportions.”  The  lumbars  have  the  usually  Cameloid 
formida  of  7.  This  genus  has  but  two  functional  toes  on  the  hind- 


PxQ,  150. — Sk'uil  of  Poebrotherium  wUsoni,  1^,  1^,  1®,  Incisors  1-3.  xi, 
(After  Wortmais.,.) 


feet,  the  .second  and  fifth  being  reduced  to  vestiges.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to '  note  that ,  the  radius  .  and  ulna  appear  to  remain  distinct, 
except  in  very  old  animals,  in  which  they  come  to  be  co-ossified 
in  the  middle  only,  thus  foreshadowing  their  complete  union  in  the 
next  genus,  Poelrotherium.  The  present  genus,  moreover,  as  well 
as  was, distinctly  iinguligrade;  it  has  not  acquired 

the  characteristic  phalangigrade  mode  of  progression  of  5he  modern 
types,  of  .Camels. 

The  American  and  Oligocene  Poehrotherium  has  been  recently 
and  exhaustively  studied  by  Professor  Scott.^  It  was  considerably 
smaller  than  a  Lama.  Its  neck  was  long  as  compared  with  other 
Artiodactyles,  but  stiU  shorter  than  that  of  the  Lama.  It  was  a 
lightly-built,  graceful  creature,  with  apparently  some  external 
likeness  to  a  Lama.  It  is  an  important  fact  to  notice  that  at  tliis 
^  ** Osteology  of  Poebrotlwnum,''  Jmmu  Morph,  v.  1891,  p.  1, 
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period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  there  were  no  types  refemble  to 
the  Cainelidae  in  the  OH  World.  Though  a  Camel  in  many 
features  of  its  organisation,  Po^ehrotliermm  was  ''  generalised  ”  in 
many  ways.  Thus  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  were  not 
fused  to  form  a  cannon  bone,  and  the  two  lateral  digits  w^ere 
represented  by  splini}  rudiments  of  metacarjials  and  meta¬ 
tarsals.  The  dentition  w’-as  complete.  The  skull  though 
distinctly  Tylopodan,  also  shows  more  generalised  characters. 
Thus  the  .orbit  is  not  quite,  though  nearly,  completed  by  bone. 
In  the  Camel  it  is  quite  closed.  The  nasal  bones  are  mueli 
longer,  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis  vertebra  is  not  spout -like  as  in  existing 
forms,  but  cylindrical,  though  slightly 
flattened  upon  the  upper  surface.  The 
scapula  is  described  as  being  more  like 
that  of  the  Lama  than  of  the  Camel, 
though  variations  occur  which  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  Camel  The  brain,  judging 
of  course  from  casts,  has  those  sulci 
“  which  are  common  to  the  whole  series 
of  Ungulates,  and  closely  resemble  those 
of  a  foetal  Sheep.” 

Later  in  historical  sequence  than 
Foeirotherium,  and  structurally  ,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  it  and  Protolaih,  is 
the  Miocene  genus  Gompliotherium,  It 
shows  an  advance  in  structure  upon  PoebTotheTiuMf  in  that,  the 
orbit  is  completely  encircled  by  bone,  though  the  posterior  wall 
'  is  thin;  Jhe  lower  canines,  instead  of  being  incisiform  are  curved, 
back  as.  in  later  Camels,  and  separated  by  a  wide  diastema  from, 
the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  teeth. 

Later  in  age  than  PoebTotheTiiwi  is  PTotolcdds^  a  Tylopod  in 
which  the  full  number  of  teeth  is  still  retained ;  its  skull 
presents  no  particular  changes  from  the  Poehrotherine  type ;  the 
nasals,  however,  are  somewhat  shortened. 

Later  still  in  point  of  time  is  Procamekis,  In  this  form  we 
have  apparently  an  ancestml  stock,  whence  both  Camels  and  Lamas 
were  derived.  The  upper  incisors  are  as  in  existing  iorms,  but 
the  first  and'  second  persist  for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  The 
skull  shows  two  well-marked  types  of  structure ;  in  P,  occidentalis 

VOL.  X  ^ 


Fig, 


151.  —  Anterior  surface  o.f 
axis  of  Eed  Deer,  x  |,  c, 
Odontoid  process ;  pz,  pos¬ 
terior  zygopophysivS  ;  fora- , 
men  for  second  spinal  nerve. , 
(From  Flower’s 
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there  are  more  points  of  likeness  to  the  Lama,  in  P.  cmgustidens 
to  the  Camel  In  both,  the  orbits  are  completely  encircled  by 
bone.  The  nasals  are  much  shortened.  The  odontoid  process  of 
the  axis  is  still  more  concave  than  in  Foebrotherium,  but  not  spout¬ 
like  as  in  existing  forms.  This  fact  shows  that  the  spout-like 
character  of  the  Camels’  odontoid  process  is  not  a  point  of  affinity 
to  other  Axtiodactyles — in  fact  the  occurrence  of  the  same  form  of 
odontoid  process  in  Perissodactyles  is  enough  proof  of  this.  We 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  is  adaptive  in  all  cases. 
If  we  were  not  obliged  on  palaeontological  evidence  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  the  structure  in  question  is  just  one  which  would  be 
fastened  upon  as  evidence  of  genetic  affinity ;  for  it  is  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  a  small  though  distinctive  point  of  structure  having  no 
obvious  relation  to  utility.  The  metacarpals  and  metatarsals 
have  coalesced  to  form  the  cannon  bones,  though  a  rudiment  of 
one  metacarpal  seems  to  remain.  The  genera  referred  to  appear 
to  be  on  the  direct  line  of  descent  of  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  family.  But  there  are  other  forms  which  are  offshoots  of 
the  main  stem.  Such  are  Momocamelus,  PJschatm,  and  Solo- 
meniscus.  The  last  two  are  Pliocene  and  American  ;  the  teeth 
are  much  reduced. 

C.  PEOOEA 

The  Pecora  are  a  group  which  possess  so  many  characters  in 
common  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  further  to  subdivide  them. 

In  all  there  are  but  two  functional  digits  on  the  feet,  and  the 
metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  these  are  fused.  There  are  no 
upper  incisors,  and  canines  in  the  upper  Jaw  are  not  universal, 
and  generally  small  Horns  are  confined  to  this  group  of  the 
Selenodontia.^  The  premolar  teeth  are  of  a  simpler  form  than 
the  molars.  The  stomach  has  four  chambers,  of  which  two 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  its  cardiac  half  and  two  to 
the  pyloric.  The  former  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  large  paunch 
or  rumen,  followed  by  a  smaller  reticulum,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  network  arrangement  of  the  folds  of  its  lining  membrane. 
Connected  with  the  latter,  and  constituting  the  first  part  of  the 
pyloric  half  of  the  stomach,  is  the  psalterium  or  ''  manyplies,”  so 
called  on  account  of  the  longitudinal  folds,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
^  Unless  Praiocerm  (see  p.  284)  was  fumislied  with  horns. 
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book, into  wbicli  its  lining  membrane  is  raised.  Finally  there. is 
the  abomasum,  out  of  which  proceeds  the  small  intestina 
Garrod  has  observed  that  the  chamber  of  the  stomach  which 
varies  most  among  the  Pecora  is  the  psalterium.  This  chamber 
is  specially  large  in  Bos,  and  particularly  small  in  the  Antelopes 
NmmotTagiis  and  (Jephalophus.  But  its  variation  relates  more 
especially  to  the  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane.  These  folds  are 
of  varying  lengths  and  have  a  definite  arrangement  There  may 
be  as  many  as  five  sets  of  laminae  of  regular  depths.  The  most 
simple  psalterium  is  that  of  Cephaiophus,  where  there  are  only 
two  sets  of  laminae  of  different  sizes,  a  deeper  set  and  a  very  much 
shallower  set ;  this  form  is  termed  by  Garrod  “  duplicate/’  Most 
common  is  the  “  quadruplicate  ”  arrangement,  with  four  sets  of 
laminae  of  differing  depths.  In  all  Pecora  the  liver  is  but  little 
divided  by  fissures. 

Fam.  6.  Cervidae. — The  Deer  tribe  is  a  very  extensive  one, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Africa  and  Australia,  world-wide  in 
distribution.^ 

The  Deer  are  absolutely  distinguished  from  all  other  Euminant 
animals  by  the  existence  of  antlers,  which  are  invariably  present 
in  the  male  sex,  save  in  the  aberrant  genera  Mbschus  and  Hydro- 
potes;  in  the  Reindeer  alone  are  antlers  present  in  both  sexes. 
The  general  characters  of  these  appendages  have^  been  dealt  with 
on  a  former  page,(p.  200),  where  they,  are, compared  to,  or  rather 
contrasted  with,  the  horns  of  the  Bovidae.  These  antlera,  m 
characteristic  of  the  Cervidae,  •  are  very  variously  developed 
among  the  members  of  the  family.  Thus  in  Mapkodus  the 
antlers  are  very  small  and  entirely  unbranched.  In,  the  Munt- 
jacs,  Cermlm,  the  antlers  are  hardly  larger,  but  they  have  a 
small  anterior  branch  arising  from  near  the  pe^dicel,  the  “brow 
tine.”  In  Cariaeus  aiitisiensis  only  one  branch,  the  brow  tine, 
is  present,  but  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  main  stem  of  the  antler, 
the  “  beam.”  In  Gapreolm  capraea  the  beam  bears  two  tines ; 
in  Gervus  sika  three ;  in  (7.  duvauceli  two  of  the  three  tines 
present  bear  secondary  branches.  There  are  other  complications 
(some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  152-157)  of  the  simple 
antler  which  culminate  in  the  complex  antlers  with  their  ex¬ 
panded  palms  ”  of  the  Elk  and  the  Fallow  Deer. 

i  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  ‘‘Oa  the  Classificaticm  of  the  Cervidae,’’  iVoc.  Zool  Soc, 
1878,  p.  883. 
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Another  highly-interesting  fact  concerning  these  same  antlers 
is  their  gradual  increase  in  complexity  of  tines  and  palm  from 
the  Miocene  Cei-viis  matheroni  to  the  great  Irish  Elk  of  post- 
Tertiary  times. 

Beyond  the  antlers  there  seems  to  be  no  character  of  universal 
applicability  which  distinguishes  the  Cervidae  from  the  nearly- 
related  Antelopes.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  structural 
features  which  are  nearly  universally  characteristic.  Excepting 
MoBchus  (which  Professor  Garrod  w'ould  not  allow  to  be  a  “  Beer 
no  Cervine  has  a  gall-bladder^  to  its  liver.  All  Bovidae  (in¬ 
cluding  Antelopes)  have,  with  the  exception  of  Cephalojphus, 

A  small  but  constant  character  of  the  Deer  is  the  existence  of 
two  orifices  to  the  lachrymal  duct.  The  genus  Tragela^phus  alone 
among  Antelopes  shows  this  character. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  placenta  of  the  Deer  has  but  few 
cotyledons,  that  of  the  Bovidae  many.  But  not  many  types  are 
known. 

The  navicular,  cuboid  and  ectocuneiform  are  often  united. 
This  is  never  the  case  in  the  Bovidae. 

The  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  lateral  (imperfectly 
developed)  digits  are  always  present  except  in  the  Muntjacs; 
they  are  never  found  in  Bovidae.  The  Deer  always  present  a 
light  brown  to  a  darker  brown  coloration.  Ma;phodus  micManns 
is  almost  black.  There  is  commonly  white  on  the  under  parts 
and  beneath  the  short  tail.  Some  Deer,  such  as  the  Fallow  Deer, 
are  spotted ;  and  the  young  of  others  that  are  uniformly  coloured 
when  adult  are  spotted.  In  some  cases  a  winter  coat,  darker 
than  the  summer  coat,  is  developed. 

Altogether  some  sixty  species  of  Deer  are  known,  of  which 
the  preponderance  are  Old-World  forma  The  Deer  of  the  Old 
World  are  distributed  among  the  genera  ^  Cervus  (all  Europe  and 
Asia);  Oerrulus,  the  Muntjacs  (India,  Burmah,  China,  etc.); 
Bydrojpot'es  (Eastern  China);  Oapreolus  (Europe  and  Central 
Asia) ,  Maphodus  (Eastern  China) ;  there  is  one  American 
Oervus,  the  Wapiti  The  American  genera  are  Oariacm  and 
PuducL  The  Elk  (Alcee)  and  the  Eeindeer  (Rartgifer')  are  circum¬ 
polar.  The  principal  structural  modification  which  occurs  within 

^  It  tas  been  occasionaUy  recorded  in  an  Axis  Deer,  and  in  another  species, 
G&rmcm  supereiliaHs. 

®  It  is  not  erery  one  that  admits  so  many  genera.  I  foUow  Sir  Victor  Brooke, 
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the  family  Cervidae  coneerns  the  rudimentary  fifth  and  second 
toes.  In  Capreoliis,  Hydrojjotes^  Moselms,  Alces^  Manglfer,  and 
Piidua  there  are  considerable  remains  of  the  lower  parts  of 
metacarpals  II.  and  Y. ;  in  the  other  genera  smaller  traces  of 
the  upper  ends  of  the  same  bones. 

The  two  most  abnormal  genera  are  MoscJms  and  ffydropotes, 
more  particularly  the  former,  which  neither  Sir  Y.  Brooke  nor 
Professor  Garrod  allow  to  be  members  of  the  hiinily  at  all.  Ifosclim 
is  usually  placed  in  a  special  sub-family  by  itself,  Moschinae,  the 
remaining  Deer  being  referred  to  another  sub-family,  Ceninae. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Cervinae. — The  genus  Cerms  comprises  rather 
over  twenty  existing  species,  which,  except  the  Y'^apiti  {C. 
canadensis),  are  exclusively  Old  World  in  distribution.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  variation  in  the  genus,  in  accordance  with  wiiich 
it  has  been  divided  up  into  sub-genera,  are  (1)  palmated  (Fallow 
Beer,  Bama)  or  non -palmated  antlers;  (2)  adults  spotted  with 
white  at  all  ages  and  seasons  {Axis),  or  in  summer  only  {Fsendaxis}, 
or  not  at  all ;  (3)  spotted  or  unspotted  young ;  (4)  existence  or 
absence  of  rudimentary  canines  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Among  the  members  of  this  genus,  Oerms  (BlapJmrm) 
dmidianm  is  interesting  as  having  been  first  observed  by  the 
missionary  Pere  David  in  a  park  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  near  Pekin.  Its  horns  are  remarkable  for  dividing  early 
into  two  branches  of  equal  length,  of  which  the  anterior  again 
branches  into  two.  Specimens  of  this  Deer  were  ultimately 
obtained  for  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens. 

The  species  of  Cervus  are  fairly  distributed  between  the  Palae- 
arctic  and  the  Indian  regions.  The  Palaearctic  species,  such  as 
Liihdorfif’s  Deer  (Fig.  152),  are  mainly  Asiatic.  Cervm  eiaphm 
and  Ccrv'us  dama  alone  are  European  and  British.  The  former 
of  course  is  the  Bed  Deer,  the  latter  the  Fallow  Deer.  The 
Eed  Deer  is  reddish-brown  in  summer  and  greyish -brown  in 
winter,  with  the  white  patch  on  the  rump  so  common  in  the 
Deer  tribe.  The  Red  Deer  is  genuinely  wild  in  Scotland,  in 
certain  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  the  New 
Forest.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  according  to 
Gilbert  White,  there  were  500  head  of  deer  in  Wolmer  Forest, 
which  were  inspected  by  Queen  Anne.  The  antlers  may  have  as 
many  as  forty-eight  points ;  and  a  stag  with  more  than  the  three 
anterior  tines  is  termed  a  Royal  Hart.”  The  Fallow  Beer  has 
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palmated  antlers,  and  is  usually  spotted.  It  seems  to  be  an 
introduced  species,  common  report  pointing  to  the  Eomans  as 
the  introducers.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  re-introduced,” 
for  fossil  remains  of  this  Deer  have  been  met  with. 


Ftq.  152. — LtiMorff’s  Beer.  Cervus  litehdorji,  x-^,  (Fiom  ligature*) 


Maphodns  ^  contains  probably  two  species,  E,  cejphalophus  of 
Milne-Edwards  and  E.  micJiianus  of  Swinhoe,  both  from  China. 
The  antlers  are  small  and  unbranched ;  the  canines  in  the  male- 
are  massive;  it  differs  from  OermduSj  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied,  principally  in  the  absence  of  frontal  glands.  The  second 

^  G&irod,  **Oii  the  Chinese  Deer  nAmed  Lc^hotragus  micJiianm  by  Mr. 
Zmt  Bm.  1876,  p.  757. 
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species  lias  a  dark  iroja-grej'  pelage,  asd  tlie  lafee  Mr.  Consul 
Swinlioe  described  it  as  very  Goat-like  in  aspect 

Oaprol as.— -The  iloe  I'teer  has  fairlj  complex  antlers.  It  is 
a  small  Deer  and  lias  spotted  young.  The  common  Eoe  Deer, 
U.  caprma,  is  a  natiye  of  this  country.  It  is  the  smallest  of  our 
Deer,  and  its  antlers  only  have  three  tines  in  stags  of  the  third 
year.  It  is  a  singular  fact  aibout  this  Deer  that  though  the  pair¬ 
ing  season  is  in  July  ami  August,  the  young  are  not  bom  until 
the  following  Hay  or  June,  ri  pf-Tiod  does  not  represent 

that  of  gestation.  The  germ  reinaias  dorniiiiit  for  some  time 
before  (level  jpiiig. 

The  Miintjcics,  Gervidv.%  form  a  distinct  generic  type  confined 
to  the  Indian  and  the  South-Eastern  Palaearetic  region.  They 


Pig,  16S. — Mule  Beer.  Cariams  mwmtis,  x  (Prom  M&Mm) 


are  small  Beer  with  spotted  young,  and  short  one-hranched  antlers 
placed  upon  pedicels  as  long  as  them^lvea  The  canine  are 
strongly  developed  in  the  malea  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
species, 

Carimm  is  exclusively  American  in  rar^,  and  contains  about 
twenty  There  are  or  are  not  upper  Kie  young 
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are  spotted.  The  antlers  are  occasionallj  very  simple  ;  in  C.  rufus 
and  a  few  allies  (placed  in  a  special  snb-geniis  Coassus)  they  are 
simple  spikes  without  branches.  In  this  genus,  and  in  the  nearly 
allied  and  also  Hew-World  Pudua,  the  vomer  is  prolonged  back¬ 
wards  and  divides  the  posterior  nares  into  two.  The  bulk  of  the 
species  are  South  American. 


Fig.  154.— -Cliilian  Deer.  Cariacus  cMlensis,  XyV  {From  Nature.) 


Pudua,  just  mentioned,  comes  from  the  Chilian  Andes.  It  is 
a  small  Deer  without  canines  and  with  minute  antlers.  Other 

genenc  names  have  been  proposed  for  various  species  of  American 
deer. 

Hydro-pates  inermis  is  a  small  perfectly  hornless  Deer  living 
on  the  islands  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  male  has  tusks;  the 
young  are  spotted.  Though,  like  other  deer,  Hydropotes  has  no 
gall-bladder,  both  Mr.  Gaxrod^  and  Mr.  Torbes*  found  the  rudi- 

»  iVoc.  Zaol.  Soe.  1877.  i>.  789.  s  jVoc.  Zool.  Soc.  1882,  p.  636. 


Fig,  155.— Water  Beer.  Mydwpotes  mennu.  x  1%.  irrom 


Alees  macMis,  the  Elk  or  Moose,  is  a  circumpolar  species  with 
palmated  antlers  and  is  of  large  size.  Tlie  young  are  unspottecL 
This  animal  is  the  la^t  of  the  Deer  tribe.  The  aspect  of 
this  creatiiTO;  is:  l>y /BO  meaas,  that  of  a  Deer,,  the,  long, 
and;  mther  , prehensile  .upper  lip  mt  by  any  „  means  .snggestiBg 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs;  the  legs,  too,  are  unga^y 
through  their  unusual  length.  The  Moose  has  a  curious  mettiod 
of  protectiug  himself  from  Wolves.  Instead  of  moving  a  ou 
during  heavy  snowstorms,  and  being  thus  on  the  heavy  ^md 
an  easy  prey  for  these  agile  enemies,  the  animal  forms  what  m 
known  as  a  “  Moose  yard”  An  area  of  ground  is  kept  well 
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trampled  down,  and  the  aninaal  contents  itself  with  browsing 
upon  the  adjac-ent  stems.  The  well -trampled  ground  gives  an 
easy  footing,  and  by  his  powerful  horns  the  great  stag  is  able  to 

keep  liis  enemies  at  bay. 


Fig.  156 — Moose.  AhesffmMu, 


angijer  iarandus,  the  Eeindeer,  is  unique  amonff  Deer  by 

'tk 

am  palmated  The  brow  tine  and  the  next  or  bez  tine  am  also 
palmated  and  are  directed  forwards  and  a  little  downwards  The 

Moo^,  the  Eeind^r  is  circumpolar.  As  is  well  known,  during  the 
Hm^ne  penod  Eeindeer  extended  its  range  as  far  as  the 

C  h:l£rCait  ^ 

havr^P  Z  particularly  Arctic  animals. 

In  Spitzbergen,  for  instance,  the  animal 

Mgistesin  the  summer  to  the  inland  r^on  of  the  island,  and  in 


REINDEER  AND  MUfcK  DEEK 


the  aiitmiiii  haelc  iv/dhi  to  llio  ^ea  e«)a'=t  to  l^rowse  npi'ii)  liie  sea¬ 
weed.  These  ini^LaaDug  herds  have  been  stated  Vj  ic  kfl  by  a 
large  female. 


liQ.  157.— BeMeer.  ’  Mn^ifkr  Mrandm.  x  iV* 


Snli-Fam.  2.  MoscWiiae, — Ifoschus  moscM/ems  ^  is  a  Bative 
of  the  Asiatic  HighlsEds.  It  is  3  feet  or  so  highj  perfectly 
hornless,  and  with  very  large  canines  in  the  male.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  Hydfopotes^  where  the  canines,  are  also  veiy  large, 
horns  are  absent  .These  .are  examples,:  perhaps,' .of  coiiBlation. 
The  musk  sac  (whence  the  name)  is  present  on  the  abdomen  of 
the  male  only.  There  is  no  crumen  or  suborhital  gland,  which  is 
so  generally  (though  by  no  means  universally)  present  in  Gervidae. 
But  the  male  has,  in  addition  to  the  musk  glands,  glands  near 
the  tail  and  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh.  Unlike  other  Deer, 
the  lachrymal  hone  of  Moschw  b^ixs  but  one  orificje.  The 
feet,  so  far  as  oonoems  the  preservation  of  the  outer  rudimentary 

^  Sir  W.  Flower  the  Stractare  «id  Affimities  of  the  Mmk  Dmi 
mmMf€rus);^  Bw.  Sm,  1875,  p.  159 ;  mrnA,  m:  A  1877,  p.  »7 ; 

F.  Jefeey  Bell,  Prm,  Zmt.  0m.  1876,  p,  182. 
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metorpals,  are  of  the  more  ancient  type  represented  in  ^Zce? 
Mydropotes,  etc.  A  gall-bladder  is  present.  The  younsr  as 
m  so  many  Gervidae  are  spotted;  but  the  adult  is  of  a  exe^sb 

nT'A'D£7r>  O 


Ij8,  '^i'ask  jyeer,  MoscMis  moschtfer  x  |.  (From  . 


.he“rrii”ttar?‘  "“■•'J-  “I»“  t” 

by  Sir  W  Flower  ae°“  a  is  regarded 

in  most  points  fabseo™  deer—an  animal  which 

oASil  of  ,  ““  “  “«»«•  Sut 

that  the  the  iT  *"  ““  P"‘P”“ 

y  the  animal  is  increasing.  In  the  seventeenth 
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century  it  was  so  common  that  the  traveller  Tavernier  purchased 
Y673  musk  pods''  in  one  journey,  or,  according  to  Buffon, 
1663.  The  tusks,  which  recall  those  of  Mifii^opoies,  to  which 
Mosckiis  is  not  nearly  allied,  and  of  Tragidm,  with  which 
it  has  of  course  still  less  connexion,  are  said  to  be  used  for  the 
digging  uj)  of  roots.  Its  feet,  in  relation  to  its  niountain-ranging 
habits,  are  very  mobile. 

Extinct  Species  of  Deer. — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  most  primitive  kinds  of  Deer  had  no  horns  at  all, 
resembling  in  this  the  modern  Mosekns  and  Mydropoies,  and  that 
with  lapse  of  time  vrent  hand  in  hand  an  increasing  complexity 
of  antler;  the  facts  of  palaeontology  harmonising  in  the  most 
striking  manner  with  the  facts  of  individual  development*  from 
year  to  year.  The  oldest  forms  seem  to  be  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
living  Muntjacs,  and  their  remains  occur  in  the  lowest  Miocene 
beds  of  both  Europe  and  America.  At  present  the  group  is 
confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  some  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  that  continent. 

One  of  the  oldest  types  is  AmpMtmgulm,  This  genus, 
which  consists  of  several  species,  inhabited  Europe,  and  differed 
from  living  Muntjacs  in  being  totally  hornless  in  both  sexes ; 
the  skull  had  no  lachrymal  fossa  or  deficient  lateral  ossification. 

Nearly  allied  is  Dremotherium  of  similar  age  and  range. 

The  Middle  Miocene  has  furnished  the  remains  of  the  genus 
Mcroceras,  This  is  the  earliest  Deer  in  which  horns  have  been 
found.  The  horns  are,  as  the  name  of  the  genus  implies,  bifid, 
and  have,  like  those  of  the  living  Muntjac,  a  very  long  pedicel 
This  is  also  a  European  genus  like  the  last.  From  this  period 
we  come  across  true  Deer,  which  commence  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
and  have  branched  horns.  Moreover  they  belong,  at  least  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  existing  genera.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  forms  is  Cervus  mdgwicki  (sometimes  placed  in  a  separate 
genus,  Polydadm)  from  the  Forest  Bed  of  Norfolk  and  from  the 
Upper  Pliocene  of  the  Val  d'Amo.  This  creature  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  multitudinously-branched  antlers.  These  end  in  no 
less  than  twelve  points.  No  Deer  exists  or  has  existed  in  which 
the  horns  are  so  completely  branched.  They  are  like  those  of  a 
Bed  Deer  exaggerated. 

Fam.  7.  Giraffidae. — Undoubtedly  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  Giraffidae,  is  the  genus  Gir^ffa.  It  is  characteri^d  by 
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new-born  young.  The  orbits  are  completely  encircled  by  bone, 
and  there  is  no  lachrymal  fossa^  so  comiiion  in  Deer  and  Antelopes. 
There  are  no  canines  above ;  but  these  are  present  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  radimentary  digits  of  other  Eiiminants  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  this  genus.  There  are  fourteen  ]_jairs  of  ribs  as  in 
many  other  Artiodactyia.  The  liver  of  the  Giraffe  ^  is,  as  in 
many,  but  not  all,  Euiiiinants,  devoid  of  a  gall-bladder ;  neither 
has  it  a  ^caudate  or  a  Spigelian  lobe.  The  caecum  is  actually 
largish  (2|-  feet  in  length),  but  is  relatively  very  small,  as  the 
small  and  the  large  intestines  measure  196  and  75  feet  in 
length  respectively.  The  Giraffe  lias  a  well-marked  "ileo- 
caecai”  gland,  found  in  many  Euminanfcs ;  its  appearance  in 
Giraffii  is  especially  compared  by  Garrod  with  its  appearance  in 
Akes. 

Considered  by  itself,  Giraffa  forms  a  very  isolated  type  of 
Ilurniiiaiit.  But  after  we  have  dealt  with  certain  facts  con¬ 
cerning  extinct  forms  clearly  allied  to  Giraffa^  the  isolation  of 
the  family  will  be  found  to  be  less  marked. 

The  Giraffe  one  who  walks  swiftly,”  the  word  means  in 
Arabic)  is.,  as  every  one  knows,  limited  in  its  range  to  the  African 
continent.  It  is  not,  how'ever,  so  familiar  a  fact  that  there  are 
two  quite  distinct  species  of  Giraffe,  one  a  northern  form  from 
Somaliland,  and  the  other  South  African.  The  distinctness  of 
these  two,  G*  emmlo^ardalis  and  G,  {mstraUs^  has  been  lately 
worked  out  in  some  detail  by  Mr.  de  Winton.'^  The  principal 
point  of  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  large  size  of  the 
median  horn  in  the  Cape  species,  which  is  represented  by  the 
merest  excrescence  in  the  other  species.  Tlie  Giraffe  of  West 
Africa  is  held  to  differ  from  the  northern  and  soutliern  species, 
coming,  nearer  to  the  former.  It  appears  in  the  fiist  place  to  be 
a  lai’ger  animal,  and  slight  differences  in  the  .skull  have  been 
pointed  out.  This  series  of  peculiarities  may  be  expressed,  for 
tliose  who  do  not  object  to  trinomial  noinenclatiire,  by  calling 
this  novel  western  form  Giraffa  eamelopardalis  peralia.  The 
existence  of  tlie  three  horns  covered  with  unaltered  skin  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  this  Ungulate.  But  the  Giraffe  also  differs 
from  other  Artiodactyles  by  its  enormously  long  neck,  which 
enables  it  to  browse  upon  trees  inacce^ible  to  the  common  herd 

^  For  tlie  viscera,  see  Oarrod,  Froc.  Zwl,  B&c.  1877,  p.  5,  etc. ;  sad  p. 
289,  etc.  ^  Froc,  Zook  Soc.  1897,  p.  273. 
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of  Euminants.  The  neck  is  often  supposed  to  have  some  relation 
to  this  method  of  feeding.  But  a  more  ingenious  explanation  of 
its  inordinate  length  is  that  it  serves  as  a  watch-tower.  The 
long  grass  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  animal  swarms  with 
lions  and  Leopards,  which  must  be  foes.  The  long  neck  allows 
of  a  wide  look  out  being  kept,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Ostrich,  living  under  similar  conditions,  is  also  renowned  for  its 
length  of  neck.  It  is  the  spots  upon  the  Giraffe  which  have 
given  it  its  name  of  Cameleopard ;  these  spots  present  in  the 
southern  form  a  series  of  chocolate-coloured  areas,  sharply  marked 
off  by  white  spaces.  Of  these  spots  it  is  asserted  that  they 
serve  as  a  means  of  concealing  their  possessor.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  ^  wrote  of  it  in  the  following  words :  “  The  red- barked 
mimosa,  which  is  its  favourite  food,  seldom  grows  higher 
than  14  or  15  feet.  Many  woods  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  these  trees,  upon  the  flat  heads  of  which  the  giraffe  can 
feed  when  looking  downwards.  I  have  frequently  been  mis¬ 
taken  when  remarking  some  particular  dead  tree -stem  at  a 
distance  that  appeared  like  a  decayed  relic  of  the  forest,  until 
upon  nearer  approach  I  have  been  struck  by  the  peculiar  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk ;  suddenly  it  has  started  into  movement  and 
disappeared.” 

The  Giraffe,  remarked  Pliny,  "  is  as  quiet  as  a  sheep.”  The 
Eoman  public,  to  whom  the  first  Giraffe  ever  brought  into  Europe 
TOS  exhibited,  expected  from  its  name  “  to  find  in  it  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  camel  and  the  ferocity  of  a  panther.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Giraffes  in  captivity  are  not  always  sheep-hke  in 
temper.  They  will  kick  with  viciousness  and  vigour,  and  will 
even  initiate  an  attack  upon  their  keeper.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  singularly  nervous  creatures,  and  have  been  known  to 
(he  from  a  shock.  In  moving,  the  Giraffe  uses  the  fore-  and  hiud- 
limb  of  each  side  simultaneously;  this  gives  ■'jo  its  gait  a  peculiar 
rocking  motion,  the  singularity  of  which  is  heightened  by  the 
curving  movements  of  the  long  neck,  which  even  describes  now 
an  then  a  figure  of  eight  in  the  air.  Giraffa  camelo^pardalis 
and  the  species  (?)  already  referred  to  are  the  only  existing 
^raffes  (of  t^  genus  Giraffa),  and  they  are  not  found  out  of 

ca.  ir  Harry  Johnston  has  lately  given  a  brief  account 
o  a  arger  and  more  brilliantly  coloured  species  from  Uganda 

^  WUd  Beasts  and  their  Ways,  1890,  p.  151, 
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which  will  probably  prove  to  Moag  to  a  distinct  genm" 
five  horns,  the  additional  pair  being  placed  above  the  ears* 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  quite  recently  made  known  another 
genus  of  Giraffidae  living  in  the  Semliki  forest,  Belgian  Congo 
district.  The  skin  and  two  skulls,  as  w^ell  as  the  bones  of  the 
feet,  are  known  from  specimens  sent  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  to 
the  Hatiiral  History  Museum,  and  briefly  described  to  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society  by  Professor  Eay  LaiikesterJ  This  creature,  of 
which  the  native  name  is  Okapi,”  is  proposed  to  be  called 
Oeapia  JohnstonL  The  first  actual  specimens  which  reached  this 
country  were  two  bandoliers  made  from  the  skin  of  the  flanks, 
which  were  striped  black  and  white,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
held  to  be  portions  of  the  skin  of  a  new  species  of  Zebra.  The 
animal  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  Sable  Antelope,  and  the  back 
and  sides  are  of  a  rich  brown  colour ;  it  is  only  the  fore-  and 
hind-limbs  which  are  striped,  the  striping  being  longitudinal, 
parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  head  is  Giraffe¬ 
like,  but  there  are  no  external  horns;  wisps  of  curled  hairs 
seem  to  represent  the  vestiges  of  the  horns  of  other  Giraffes. 
The  tail  is  rather  short,  and  the  neck  is  rather  thick  and  short. 
The  skull  is  clearly  Giraffine.  The  basicranial  axis  is  straight, 
and  the  fontanelle  in  the  lachrymal  region  is  very  large.  Upon 
the  frontal  bon^  near  their  parietal  border  is  a  large  boss  on 
either  side,  which  presumably  represents  the  horn  core  or  os 
cornu.”  On  the  mandible  the  great  length  of,  the,  diastema 
betw.een  the  inciso-rs  and  premolars  is.  a  Giraffine  characteristic. 
The  Okapi  lives  in  pairs  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  few extinct  forms,  belonging  to 
Gimffa,.  which  are  extra-African  .in  range.  G,  sivaJemis  is  from 
the  Pliocene  of  the  Siwahk  Hilk  in  India,  G,  attiea  from  Greece. 
The.se  remains,  however,  do  not  include  the  top  of  the  skuE,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  horns  were  as  in  G.  Camelopardalis. 

A  closely -ailed  genus  is  the  extinct  Samoth&rmm.  This 
flourished  in  Miocene  times,  and  its  remains  have  .been,  found  in 
the  Greek  island  of  Samos.  The  neck  and  limbs  are.  shorter  than 
in  the  Giraffe,  and  the  horns,  longer  than  in  Giraffa,  are  placed 
just  above  the  orbit  upon  the  frontal  bones  alone,  instead  of 
upon  the  boundary  Ine  of  frontals  and  parietals  as  in  Giraffa.  In 
several  ways,  therefore,  the  existing  Giraffe  is  a  more  modified  or 
^  See  also  Sclater,  Proc.  Zool,  Soc,^  1901,  ii.  p.  3, 
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specialised  animal  than  its  foremimer  of  the  Miocene.  In  the 
latter,  the  male  alone  carried  horns,  and  in  neither  sex  does 
the  impaired  median  bony  excrescence  appear.  The  remains  of 
this  genus  (probably  even  the  same  species,  S.  boissieri)  also  occur 
in  Pemia. 

S’clludothsTiuTii  (there  is  but  one  species,  JB".  diivsTfioyi^  has 
its  four  limbs  of  nearly  the  same  length ;  the  skull  of  the  only 
known  example  is  hornless ;  the  neck  is  shorter  than  in  Girafa, 
It  is  known  from  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Pikermi  in  Greece. 

Falaeotmgus  is  a  genus  which  is  not  referred  to  the  Giraffidae 
by  all  systematists.  Its  very  name,  given  to  it  by  the  eminent 
French  palaeontologist  M.  Gaudiy,  indicates  his  opinion  as  to  its 
Antelopine  affinities.  The  chief  and  indeed  (according  to  Forsyth 
Major  the  only  reason  for  placing  this  Euminant  with  the  Ante¬ 
lopes  is  the  large  size  of  the  horns.  They  undoubtedly  suggest 
the  horn  cores  of  Antelopes.  But  they  are  placed  wider  apart  than 
in  those  animals.  It  is  thought  that  the  hornless  Camelopardalis 
'parva  is  the  female  of  this  species,  which  is  from  Pikermi. 

Eather  more  different  from  Giraffa  is  the  extinct  genus 
Simtherium,  from  the  Siwalik  deposits  of  India.  Here  again 
there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  its  affinities.  Some  place 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antilocapra,  but  most  palaeontologists 
now  regard  it  as  a  Giraffe.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  large 
beast  was  the  existence  of  two  pairs  of  horn  cores ;  the  larger  are 
upon  the  parietal  bones,  and  are  of  a  pahnated  form,  with  a  few 
short  tines,  which  are  highly  suggestive  of  those  of  the  Elk 
(Akes).  The  shorter  anterior  pair  are  upon  the  frontal  hones. 
The  neck  is  short,  the  limbs  of  equal  length,  and  there  are  no 
additional  toes  upon  the  limbs.  SivatJierium  was  almost  as  large 
as  an  Elephant,  and  in  restorations  it  is  depicted  as  having  a 
fleshy  dilated  nose  like  the  Saiga  Antelope ;  this  view  is  based 
upon  the  position  and  size  of  the  nasal  bones.  Hornless  skulls 
have  been  identified  as  the  female  of  Sivatheriiim. 

Vishnutherium,  Hydraspothermm,  and  Bramatherium  are 
allied  genera. 

Fasn.  8*  AntEocapridae. — This  family  contains  but  one  genus 
^d  species,  the  H.  American  Pronghorn,”  Antilocajpra  am&ricana. 

118  animal  deserves  a  family  to  itself  on  account  of  the  singular 
stmcture  of  the  horns,  which  are  intermediate  in  character 
^  Fomyth  Major,  JFHc.  Zool,  Sot.  1891,  p.  815. 
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between  those  of  the  Deer  and  those  of  fclie  AiiteIo[>es*  They  are 
imqiiesfcioaubly  hollow-liornetl  ”  Ruiiiinaiits,  in  that  there  is  an 
osseous  lioro  core,  upon  whioli  lies  the  actual  horn.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  softer  than  in  Bovidae,  and  is  semie»jraeous.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  like  the  vtdvet  f»f  tlie  stag’s  liorii.  Moreover  the  horn  is 
liraiielied,  and  tliere  are  sometimes  even  three  prongs.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  now  certainly  known  that  t!ie  Prongliorn  sheds  its 
liorns  not  merely  wcasionally,  but  witli  definite  annual  periodicity. 
It  so  far  resembles  the  Deer.  But  it  must  be  borne  in.  mind  that 
iii  the  Deer  ttie  iiorn  shedding  is  a  twofold  process.  There  is  first 
of  all  the  stripping  off  of  the  velvet,  anti  secondly  tlie  shedding 
of  a  portiiin  of  the  horn  core  down  t-o  the  burr.  Wtiat  happens 
in  the  Froiigbuek  is  the  shedding  of  the  true  horn  only  ( =  the 
shedding  of  the  velvet),  mt  of  the  lioro  core.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  tliut  oecasionaliy  (once  in  their  lifetime  T)  certain  undoubted 
Antelo}  es  may  cast  ttieir  horns. ^  Another  external  chiiracter  of 
this  aiiiuial  is  tlie  total  absence  of  "  false  hoofs/’  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  second  and  fifth  digits.  The  Pronghorn  is  a  gregarious 
creature  rumiing  in  bands  of  six  up  to  hundreds. 

Fam.  i.  Bovidae. — This  family,  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  Cervidae,  contains  not  only  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Goats,  but 
also  the  Antelopes,  save  only  AntiUcapra,  which  must  be  placed 
in  a  family  by  itself.  The  only  two  points  which  distinguish 
ail  Bovidae  from  all  Cervidae‘^  are  the  nature  of  the  horns 
already  described,  and  the  polycotyledonary  condition  of  the 
placenta.  Moreover  the  horns  are  usually  present  in  both  sexes, 


various  genera  of  Antelopes  {Tmgdafhm,  Tetrmero^,  etc.).  There 
are  never  the  first  two  phalanges  belonging  to  the  rudimentary 
digits  II.,  V.,  as  there  are  in  all  Deer  excepting  Oermlus.  There 
is  as  a  rule  but  one  orifice  to  the  lachrymal  duct.  There  are 
never  persistent  upper  canine  teeth  in  either  sex. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  the  Antelopes  from  the 
Sheep,  Oxen,  and  Goats.  Their  inclusion  along  with  these  creatures 
in  one  family,  Bovidae,  shows  that  no  differences  of  an  important 
character  exist  The  term  Antelope  is  rather  of  popular  than 

^  On  the  Shedding  of  the  Homs  ia  the  Prongbuck,*'  see  Bartlett,  iVoc,  Z00L 
Sm.  1865,  p.  718 ;  Canfield,  ibid,  1866,  p.  105 ;  Marie,  md,  1870,  p.  884 ;  and 
Forbes,  1880,  p,  540. 

*  The  distinction  between  the  two  families  has  been  called  **  fanciful.”  It  may 
be  admitted  that  it  is  not  great. 
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of  zoological  significance.  As  a  rule  there  are  horns  in  both  sexes ; 
but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  of  which  one  is  the  genus 
Strepsiceros,  the  Koodoo.  Many  other  Bovidae  are  horned  in 
the  males  only,  e.g.  Saiga,  Tragelaphus.  The  Antelopes  further 
differ  from  the  true  Oxen  in  their  more  graceful  build,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  horns,  if  they  curve  at  all,  generally  curve 
backwards  towards  the  neck.  In  the  Oxen,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  build  is  stouter,  and  the  horns  usually  curve  outwards  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  Sheep.  Such  an  Antelope,  however 
as  the  Eland  (Orias)  is  very  Ox-like  in  habit.  Another  feature 
which  may  be  remarked  upon,  though  not  of  absolute  differential 
value,  is  that  while  the  Antelopes  are  as  a  rule  smooth  and  sleek 
in  their  skins,  the  Oxen  tend  to  be  rough  and  shaggy.  The  Zebu 
however,  in  this,  in  its  hump,  and  in  general  aspect,  is  far  from” 
berng  unKke  an  Eland.  But  then  the  Zebu  is  a  domestic  race,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  wild  stock  was  like.  It  is  perhaps  with 
the  Goats  that  the  Antelopes  have  the  nearest  affinities,  and  it  is 
(Mcult  to  place  such  a  form  as  NemorrJiaedm,  and  indeed  some 
0  ere.  the  Antelopes  as  a  rule  the  middle  lower  incisors  are 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones ;  in  the  Sheep  and  Goats  they  are  aHke 
in  size.  The  panetal  bones,  too,  in  the  Antelopes  are  moderately 
large  and  are  much  shortened  in  the  remaining  Cavicornia,  especi- 
ally  m  the  Oxen.  As  the  Antelopes  are  the  oldest,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  aU  bovine  animals,  one  would  expect  to  find  them  com- 
binmg  the  characters  of  the  rest.  But  they  do  this  so  effectually 
toat  a  disentanglement  is  really  impossible.  They  date  from  the 
^ocene.  Antelopes  are  now  Umited  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  - 
they  have  always  had  the  same  range,  though  more  abundant  in’ 

former  times  in  Eui-ope.  They  preponderate  now  in  tropical 
Atnca,  and  abound  in  genera  and  species.  Messrs.  Sclater  and 
Thomas  allow  altopther  thirty-five  genera,  of  which  twenty-four 

are  exclusively  Ethiopian  in  range. 

Thom«<,’?  ^summary  of  the  group  Me^.  Sclater  and 

Tho^  8  work  IS  foUowed.  They  commence  with  a  section  or 
sub-family  of  which  the  type  is  the  Hartebeest. 

BvJ)cdis,  or  Alcdaphus  as  it  is  sometimes  eaUed,  is  an  African 

chamtensed  by  the  long  skull  and  the  doubly -curved^  horns. 
There  are  eight  speaes  of  the  genus,  of  which  B.  caarm  is  the 
*  The  Sook  0/ Antelopes,  London,  Porter,  1894.1900. 


best  known ;  this  is  the  animal  known  as  the  Harfcebeest.  The 
Bontebok  and.  Blessbok  belong  to  a  closelj-ailied  genus,  I)amMmm, 
distinguished  mainly  by  the  faet  that  the  bony  base  of  the  liorn 
cores  is  not  extended  upwards,  and  therefore  the  parietal  bones 
are  wisible  when  the  skull  is  Tie  wed  from  in  front,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  Bvlmlu, 

The  Gnus,  Conmchmfes,  are  familiar  owing  to  their  curious 
aspect.  The  hairy  face,  and  niiiip  and  tail  like  those  of  a  pony 


Fia.  160. — Brindled  Gna.  €onmchmtm  tawrmm,  x-^. 


are  highly  characteristic.  The  horns  are  boiine  in  appearance, 
standing  outwards  and  then  curving  upwards^  '  .Theie  are^  three 
species  of  Gnu,  all  from  South  Africa. .  They  are  C,  gn%  U.  ianrmmt 
Bui  O,  alhogulat'us. 

Of  the  CephalopMne  ^tion  there  are  two  genera  :* —  ■ 
Gephalophus  is  an  African  genus.  These  animals  are  known 
as  Duikerboks ;  they  are  small,  and  have  short  non -curved 
horns  in  the  male  sex  only.  Their  general  aspect  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  certain  Deer  with  simple  horns,  such  as  Oermdm* 
Me^ra  Sclater  and  Thomas  allow  thirty -eight  species.  The. 

^  They  are  straight  in  th©  jmng. 
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smallest  species  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a  Hare.  Hone 
are  really  large. 

Tetraceros  is  an  Indian  genus  characterised,  as  its  name 
denotes,  by  the  fact  that  it  possesses  four  horns.  It  is  the 
posterior  pair  which  correspond  to  the  single  pair  of  Oepha- 
lophm.  The  anterior  pair,  which  are  much  smaller  and  are 
sometimes  absent,  are  a  new  pair.  The  female  of  this  Antelope  is 
hornless.  Sheep  are  occasionally  four-horned,  and  there  is  indeed 
a  breed  of  such  in  Kashmir.  A  four -horned  Chamois  was 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Alston. 

The  Klipspringer,  Oreotragus  saltator,  is  the  first  type  of  a 
third  section ;  as  its  name  denotes,  it  is  an  Antelope  with  Goat¬ 
like  habits,  being  found  particularly  among  rocks.  The  horns 
are  short  and  straight.  This,  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  is 
African  in  range,  of  which  its  Dutch  ,  name  gives  evidence. 
A  ^  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens  (as  has  been 
pointed  out;  to  me  by  Mr.  Mercer)  had  the  habit  of  depositing  the 
secretion  of  the  tear  gland  upon  a  mass  of  concrete  in  its 
enclosure,  the  secretion  thus  exuded  forming  a  pointed  heap  of 
hardish  matter.  It  may  be  that  the  object  of  this  is  to  guide  its 
fellows  to  its  whereabouts. 

OureUa  is  a  less-known  genus,  larger  in  size,  but  with  horns 
of  the  same  character,  though  longer. 

■  The  Grysbok  and  the,  Steinbok,  genus  Mctphieews,  have  similar 
horns.  This  as  well  as  the  last  two  genera  have  horns  in  the 
male  only, 

^  One  of  the  smallest  of  Antelopes  belongs  to  an  allied  genus  ; 
this  is  Meoiragtis  pygmmm.  It  is  known  as  the  Eoyal  Antelope, 
a  name  apparently  derived  from  Bosman^s  statement  that  the 
negroes  called  it  “the  king  of  the  harts.’’  Its  horns  are  very 
small.  The  height  of  the  animal  is  only  10  inches.  Horns  are 
present  in  the  male  alone.  The  last  three  genera  are  African. 

The  Cervicaprine  series,  which  is  also  African,  includes  the  Water- 
bucks  and  Reedbucks,  so  called  on  account  of  their  water-loving 
propensities.  As  in  the  last  series,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
Sclater  and  Thomas,  but  with  which  they  are  united  by  Flower, 
there  are  horns  in  the  male  only.  These  horns,  though  not  twisted, 
are  bng.  The  typical  genus  is  Cohm,  of  which  there  are  eleven 
species.  The  Waterbuck,  (X  ellipsiprymnns,  and  the  Sing-sing, 
0.  are  perhaps  the  best-known  species ;  the  former  is 
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biackisli  grey,  the  latter  browner  in  colonr.  In  C,  maria  and  one  or 
two  other  species  the  horns  are  more  curved  backwaitls  and  again 
forwards  than  in  some  of  the  others,  wheie  their  form  is  sublymte. 

The  Eeedbucks,  Oermcapfa,  are  closely  allied  to  Cohm ;  they 
are,  however,  of  siiiailer  size.  Here,  as  in  that  genus,  the  females 
are  hornless,  and  the  horns  of  the  males  are  of  niediitiiii  size. 
Five  species  are  referred  to  the  genm  They  are  ail  of  a 
brownish  fawn  colour.  A  geiius  Pdm,  with  hut  one  species,  P. 
capreolm,  has  been  separated  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
horns  are  nearly  straight  and  that  there  is  no  naked  patch  of 
skin  beneath  the  ears.  This  animal  has  received  its  name  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Roebuck. 

The  xintilopine  section  iiidiides  a  n  umber  of  genem. 

The  genus  ArdJh^pe  is  Iiidkn  in  range.  It  includes  but  one 
species,  A.  fej^ckapm.  This  Antelope  is  of  medium  size,  with  a 
hrova  pelage  getting  Hacker  witli  years;  it  is  thus  known  as  the 
B!ack-l)uek.  The  female,  which  is  hornless,  is  lighter  brown.  The 
horns  are  long,  spiivilly  twisted,  and  closely  ringed. 

Aqjijeeros,  with  two  species,  is  African.  The  PaUa  {At\  meknn- 
jniBj  is  a  large  Antelope,  with  longish  lyrate  horns  in  the  male, 
which  are  half-ringed. 

The  Saiga  Antelope,  genus  Saiga,  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  types  of  Antelope  in  its  outward  appearance.  Its  nose 
is  very  large  and  inflated,  the  two  nostrils  being  quite  widely 
separated,  a  depression  indeed  lying  between  them  dorsally. 
The  horns  are  lyrate  in  the  inale^  absent  in  the  female.  The 
“  ovine  expression  ”  of  this  bovine  animal  is  more  pronounced  in 
the  female.  Corresponding  with  the  clumsy  nose  are  very  short 
nostrils,  the  commencement  of  the  narial  aperture  being  therefore 
very  far  back.  It  is  almost  suggestive  of  Ifacrmmhenia  in  this 
respect.  The  fleece  is  also  Sheep-like.  The  genus  occurred  in  this 
country  during  the  Pleistocene.  It  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  only  species  is  S.  tartarka. 

The  Chilli,  Pantholops,  is  allied  to  the  Saiga.  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  long  and  nearly  straight ;  they  are  ringed  in  front.  The 
muzzle  is  swollen  in  the  male ;  the  nostrils  are  krge,  and  provided 
with  extensive  sacs  intemaEy,  The  colour  of  this  animal,  which 
is  exclusively  Thibetan  in  range,  is  a  pale  fawn.  The  hair,  in 
accord  with  its  habitat,  is  very  woolly.  Ho  living  specimens  have 
ever  been  brought  to  Europe.  This.  creatiiire„lm  accumulatei  .niuch 
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legend.  Its  Mood  is  beHeved  by  the  Mongols  to  possess  virtues 
and  by  means  of  the  rings  on  the  horns  fortunes  are  told.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  animal  is  on  these  grounds  hard  to  stalk  and  shoot. 

The  Gazelles,  genub  Gazdla,  are  fairly  numerous  in  species 
which  are  both  Palaearctic  and  Ethiopian.  There  are  altogether 
twenty-five  of  them.  The  genus  as  a  whole  is  characterised  by 
the  small  or  moderate  size,  the  sandy  coloration  with  white  belly, 


Fig.  161.— Loder’s  Gazelle.  Gazella  loderi,  x 
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Tho  K  serves  to  differentiate  some  of  the  species 

ae  W  ^  in  both  The  hor^rf 

lair  length,  ringed,  and  of  lyrate  form. 

SZhJt  ST  Jit  "““S  o4  two  lower 

theiB  is  blit  •  Otherwise  it  resembles  the  Gazelles ; 

the»  a  tat  .  smgle  epecie^  X  wUeh  i, 
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Ajmnodorcas  is  closely  allied  to  the  Gazelles,  but  differs  from 
them  in  having  an  elongated  neck  and  also  a  long  tail.  A. 
clarkei,  the  only  species,  is  limited  to  Sonialikiid. 

Lithocranms,  not  unlike  the  last,  has  a  still  longer  neck, 
which  makes  it  almost  Giraffe-likc  5  its  tail,  however,  is  short. 
The  seientific  name  is  derived  from  the  solid  stony  character  of 
the  craiiiimid^  In  rniining,  this  Gazelle  carries  the  head  forward 
ill  a  straight  line  with  the  body.  It  is  African. 

Bormtragus  with  one  species,  D,  megalot  is,  is  a  pigmy  Gazelle 
restricted  to  Somaliland.  Its  likeness,  on  aceoimt  of  size  and  in 
some  other  snperieial  features,  to  the  Klipspriiiger,  led  to  its 
original  confusion  with  that  genus  (Oreotragm^,. 

A  sub-hiiiiily  Hippotraginae,  or  Hippotragine  section,  includes 


Fia'  162,.— Sable 'AaMope. '  Eip^dmgm  ■'Efee'boriiS:  of  fb«,  ; 

figtired  bave  not  newly  readied  tbeir  foil  dimensions. 

a  number  of  Antelope  which  agree  in  the  pos^sion  of  four 
mammae,  and  of  molars  more  like  those  of  the  true  Oxen,  of 
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hornB  of  some  length,  present  in  both  sexes,  and  of  a  lonmsh 

tail.  ■  Thej  are  all  African  in  range.  ° 

The  type  genus  mppotragus  has  its  horns  placed  above  the 
orbits ;  they  are  not  twisted,  but  curved  backwards  There  are 
three  species  in  the  genus.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  ff  niaer 
the  beautiful  Sable  Antelope.  Its  general  colour  is  a  rich  dL’ 
gW  brown  with  white  stripes  on  the  face,  and  with  a  white’ 
A"  ^  species  are  the  Eoan  Antelope,  K  esmnus,^ni 
the  Blaaubok  K  leucophaeus,  of  which  the  last  specimen  was 
probably  kiUed  in  1799. ^  ^ 

The  genus  Oryx  (chiefly  African,  but  also  Arabian  and  Syrian) 


m  tZt  theZ'  mppotraguB 

«b  t  a!Zw  t  P“  bftod  L 

annSkZ  f  ^  ‘be  face.  They  are 

1  w  T  (0-  Uucoryx)  is  of  a  pale  colour,  but 

'later,  The  Fauna  of  South  Africa^  Mkmmals^  i.  1900. 
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this  is  not  so  marked  as  in  0.  heatrix,  which  is  largely  white 
with,  howeyer,  brown  legs.  The  Gemsbok  is  a  handsome  creature 
with  greykh  tawny  colour,  much  darker  on  the  legs,  and  with  a 
Gazelie-like,  dark,  side  stripe.  It  has  received  its  vernacular  name 
on  account  of  its  supposed  likeness  to  the  Chamois  (“  Gemse  ), 
iust  as  the  Eehbok  was  so-called  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  the 
Eoe  Deer,  and  the  Eland  to  the  Elk.  The  Beisa  (0.  heisa)  is  of 
a  similar  tawny  colour  to  the  last,  and  also  with  darker  ^stripea 
The  Addax*  (Addax)  of  North  Africa,  Arabia  and  Syria,  has 
tiifc  one  species  (^4,  nasomaculatus).  The  horns  are  spirally 

The  Tragelaphine  section  includes  the  Kudus,  Elands,  Augais, 


Fig.  164.— Speke’s  Antelope.  Tmgdaphm  spekii  (  9  % 


and  Harnessed  Antelopes.  They  are  all  long-horned  (when  the 
horns  are  present  in  both  sexes),  the  horns  being  twist^  ;  the 
nose  is  naked  with  a  slight  median  groove,  and  all  are  Ethiopian 

or  Oriental  in  range.  ,  .  , 

The  "enus  Tragelaphus  includes  the  Hamessra  Antelopes,^  so 
called  on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  stripes  sug^tmg 
harness.  The  females  are  hornless,  and  the  colours  of  the  two 
sexes  are  different.  The  hoofs  are  long  and  the  to  rather 
unusually  separable,  which  state  of  affairs  is  in  acwrd  with  the 
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swampy  comity  affected  by  many.  T.  grains  and  T.  spekei  am 
larger  forms;  the  Boschbok,  T.  sylvaticus,  is  smaUer 

The  Kudus,  genus  Strepskeros,  have  more  markedly  twisted 
horns  whij  are  absent  m  the  female.  The  body  is  TOrtieallT 

species  is  S.  kudu;  a  smalllr 

form,  S.  imherhts,  is  from  Somaliland. 

The  last  pnus  of  this  section  or  sub-family  is  the  African  Eland 
genus  Oreas  (which  it  appears  should  be  spelt  Ordas).  The  Elands’ 


Fig.  165.— Eland.  Orias  canria. 

are  perhaps  more  Oz-like  in  appearance  than  the  other  members  of 
“  both  sexes  have  horns,  in  which  the  spiral 

ElanrI  ^  o  *be  Common 

variet  wK-  ^  t>een  appHed  to  an  East  African 

memters  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

Niloai  wvT-  only  S.  tragocamdns,  the 

hornless, 

boms  of  the  male  are  smooth  and  not  long. 

for  »>>fortuimtely  been  diacoreM  to  be  the  correct  name 
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the  last  species,  "but  the  forehead  is  flat  and  the  horns  cnrye  hut 
little.  It  is  chiefly  known  as  a  tame  animal,  and  its  occurrence 
in  the -wild  state  has  been  doubted.  It  has  furthermore  been 
suggested  that  it  is  merely  a  tame  race  of  the  Gaur  altered 

^  A.  B.  Barflett,  **  On  som©  Hybrid  Borine  Animals  bred  in  the  Socaety^s 
Gardens,*’  Froc,  Zook  Soc,  1884,  p.  399, 
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sHghtly  through  domestication.  It  is,  however,  said  not  to  cross 

in  a  state  of  nature  with  the  Gaiir.^ 


^  The  Banteng,  B.  sondaicus,  is  distributed  through  Chittagong 
ienasserim,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  Java  and  Borneo  There 
are  apparently  two  races  of  this  animal  The  species  differs  from 
une  others  by  the  fact  that  the  horns  are  smaBer  and  more  curved- 
there  IS  a  white  caudal  disc;  the  forehead  is  narrower  and  the 
skull  longer  than  in  the  others. 

The  Amencan  Bison  and  the  European  Aurochs  form  another 
^ctmn ;  they  are  indeed  extremely  alike,  specific  differences  being 
^  Bison  of  America,  formerly  present  in 

such  nurnbers  that  the  prairies  were  black  with  countless  herds 
has  now  dumnished  to  about  a  thousand  head. 

One  of  the  largest  of  existing  Bovidae  is  the  Aurochs,  Wisent,  or 
ETO^an  Bison,  Bos  honasm  (or  Bison  europaeus).  It  is  exceedingly 
hke  Its  American  relative.  Formerly  the  animal  was  much  more 
Vorf  ^  an  it  is  now,  extending  its  range  firom  Europe  into 

Tn  f  1,  iiow  limited  to  certain  districts  on  the  Urals, 

m  the  Caucasus,  and  a  herd  of  them  are  kept  up  through  the 

in  T  Emperor  of  Bussiain  the  forest  of  Bielovege 

“  Aurochs  ”  should  not  reaUy  be  applied  to 
this  si^es  hut  to  the  Wild  Cattle,  Bos  taurus.  Iti,  however  so 
generally  used  for  the  Wisent  (which  is  the  German  name)  Sut 
^  See  iVoc.  ZooL  Soc.  1890,  p.  592. 
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is  iiofe  necessary  to  change  it.  The  Sclavonic  name  is  Zuhr  or  Snber. 
It  is  a  great  beast,  standing  6  feet  or  so  in  heiglit  at  the 
slioulder.  It  ranged  further  over  Europe  well  within  the  historic 
period.  In  the  days  of  Cliarlemagne  it  was  spread  over  Germany 
and  was  a  beast  of  the  chase.  In  tlie  year  1848  the  Emperor 
of  Eiissia  presented  u  pair  of  these  Oxen  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  At  the  titiie  of  their  preseiitatioii  an  interesting 
eonimiinicatioii  was  marie  to  the  Srciety  by  Doliinitotf,  on  the 
method  of  the  capture  of  these  twy  exaiiipies.  The  creature  is 
not  easy  to  eaptore  and  is  alariiiiiig  tu  confront.  The  eyes/' 


110.167.. — Bison.  Bmm  ammmnm.  Xi^. 

says  an  old  writer,  "  are  red  and  iery ;  the  looks  are  furious  and 
eominanding.”  It  has  of  course  the  shaggy  mane  and  hump  of 
the  American  .animal  ,  The  herd  in  lithnania  wm  said  to  he 
1900  in  the  year  1856.  Mr,  E..  K  .Buxton/  who  has  lately 
visited  the  forest,  quotes  M.  HeverH  to  the  efikst  that  at  present 
the  numbers  are  not  more  than  YOO. 

Allied  to  this  animal, ,  and  apparently  stiE  nearer  to  the  .American 
Bison,  is  the  extinct  £.  prueus  of  Europe.  The  Pleistocene  Bisons 
of  North  America,  B.  antiqwus  and  B,  lati/rons^  are  not  remote  from 
the  living  forma  Finally,  the  Miocene  B,  swcdettsis  from  India, 
and  the  Pliocene  B.ferox  and  B.  alleni  of  North  America,  take  back 
this  group  to  as  remote  a  period  as  any  other  genus  of  Oxen. 

^  Bmc.  ZooL  Sec.  1899,  p  64. 


THE  THIBETAN  YAK 


The  Yak,  Bos  grunniems,  is  a  long-haired  peculiar  type, 


confined 


/  ■I'  7  i( 


Fig.  168. — Yak.  Bos  gmnniens.  xf-. 

depresBicoTnis  of  Celebes  is 
aractensed  by  its  straight  horns;  allied  to  it  is  B.  mindorensis 


ial69.  British  Wild  Oi.  Bctmma.  From  Vaynol  Bart,  Bangor,  x*. 
(Philippine  Islands),  supposed,  however,  to  be  a  hybrid  betwee 
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it  and  some  otiier  species.  Africa  has  afc  least  two  Buffaloes.  We 
may  finally  inentioii  the  Wild  Ox  of  Europe,  B.  jfrmiigenms^  the 
supposed  progenitor  of  our  domestic  cattle,  believed  to  be  still 
surviving  in  the  herds  at  ChillinghaiB,  Cliartiey,  and  elsewhere. 
This  animal  is  soiiietiiiies  called  the  Aurochs.  The  EoiiianS:  spoke 
of  it  as  the  Urns,  and  it  ap|>ear8  to  have  formerly  attained  to 
more  gigantic  proportions  than  at  present.  It  is  the  small  size 
of  the  present  race  tlia-t  is  the  chief  objection  to  tracing  them 
hack  to  the  large  Oxen  existing  near  London  in  1174,  and  found 
sub-fossil  in  the  CaiiibridgtrxL  ire  fens. 


Fig.  170. — Punjab  Wild  Sheep.  Ovis  m§mi, 

of  specie.  The  Sheep  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Goate  by 
their  rattier  stouter  build  and  by  the  absence  of  the  beard  in  the 
male.  The  horns  are  developed  in  both  sexes,  and  are  usually 
twisted  and  often  of  large  size. 

The  Sheep  are  almost  entirely  Pala^rctic  and  Hearctia  They 
only  just  get  into  the  Oriental  region.  One  of  the  finest  spwim 
is  the  great  Pamir  Sheep,  0,  who€«  length  reachm  6  fwt 
VOL  X  T 
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7  inches,  and  height  3  feet  10  inches.  The  horns  of  this  fine 
Sheep  may  measure  more  than  five  feet  round  the  curves. 
The  Eochy  Mountain  Bighorn  (0.  montana)  is  a  Sheep  ranging 
along  the  EocMes  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico,  and  also  to  the 
far  north ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
mentioned,  but  occur  also  on  the  mountams  of  British  Columbk 
down  to  those  of  California.  The  horns  are  not  quite  as  large 


M  those- 'of;  the/, last... species,  but  m'e^ureineiite,,-give  a  length 
(along  the  curve)  of  32  to  40  inches. 

Just  as  the  Goats  are  often  limited  to  islands  and  small 
stret-^hes  of  country,  so  are  the  Sheep.  Thus  Cyprus  a 
species,  0,  opMon,  peculiar  to  itself.  This,  which  is  known  m 
the  Cyprus  Mouflon,  is  limited  to  a  range  of  mountains,  the 
Troodos,  in  that  island.  In  18*78  it  was  believed  that  the 
auhnal  was  nearly  exterminated,  a  flock  of  twenty-five  members 
atone  surviving.  They  have,  however,  since  incieaW.  Confined 
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to  the  Thibetan  plateau  are  0.  hodgsoni  and  0.  nalmra.  Corsica 
has  the  Mouflon,  0.  musimon ;  and  the  Barharj  Sheep  or  Arui 
0.  tragelafhus,  is  found  only  in  Northern  Africa.  Ovis  Um-hd 

and  0,  Uanfordi  are  Indian  forms. 

Ovis  nahura  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  impossibility  of 
strictly  separating  the  Sheep  and  Goats.  It  has  no  suborbital 
glands  or  lachrymal  fossae,  which  are  as  a  rule  present  in  the 


Sheep  and  absent  from  the  Goats.  On  the  other  hand  inter- 
di^tal  glands  are  present,  which  is  the  case  with  Sheep  Its 
habfrs.  tw.  am  a  blending  of  those  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goat. 
It  lives  largely  on  undulating  ground  like  Sheep,  and  frequently 
es  down  dmng  the  day  on  its  feeding  ground.  On  the  other 
liand  it  IS,  like  the  Goats,  a  splendid  climber. 

f  froni  the  Sheep  in  their  slighter 

^  fu  ^  Spirally  curved,  but 

arched  over  the  back.  There  is  also  the  chaiactiistic  b^ard. 
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and  the  male  is  odorous.  The  true  Goats  are  almost  .exclusively 
Faiaearcfeic  in  range.  They  show  the  limited  distribution  of  the 
Sheep,  a  distribution  which  follows  from  their  moimtaiii-loviiig 
habits. 

Thus  w^e  have  the  Spanish  Il>ex  (fJ.  p^jrefidica),  limited  to 
the  Pyrenees  and  otlier  iiioimtairi  ranges  of  the  peninsula; 


Fra.  175.— Slnaltlc  Ibex.  Oaprm  dfmUica.  x 


{7.  ibex,  the  Steinbok  of  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol ;  the  Markhoor,, 
U,  fakonen,  of  certain  mountain  ranges  of  Afghanistan ;  the 
Caucasian,  Sinaitic,  and  Cretan  Ibexes,  and  the  Thar. 

Capra  aegagrm,  the  Persian  Wild  Goat,  ranges  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Sind.  It  is  this  animal  which  produces  the  true 
hezoar  stone.”  The  substance  in  q^uestion  is  a  secretion  appar¬ 
ently  found  in  the  stomach.  It  is  stHl,  according  to  Mr.  Blan- 
ford,  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  poison  in  Persia.  Buffon  called 
this  Goat  the  "  Pasan,”  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
word  bezoar.  When  the  substance  was  in  repute  as  a  medimne 
of  the  “  alexipharmic  ”  kind,  the  supply  naturally  came  up  to 
the  demand.  Thus  the  bezoar  stones  of  the  L^a  in  South 
America  gained  repute,  and  there  were  **  Oriental  bezoar,  cow 
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bezoar,  hog  bezoar,  and  monkey  bezoar  ” !  As  concretions  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  not  uncommon  objects  in  the  alimentan? 
tract  of  mammals  it  was  easy  enough  to  obtain  a  fair  amount 
some  substance  which  was  sure  to  sell  well  It  is  said  that 
stone  weighing  four  ounces  was  once  sold  in  this  country  (or 
any  rate  in  Europe)  for  £200.  ^  ^ 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  observes  Mr.  Blanford  “that 
C.  aegagrus  is  one  of  the  species,  and  probably  the  prineinal  from 
which  tame  goats  are  derived.”  r*  .  mu 

The  Chamois  {Mupricapra)  and  the  Goral  {Nemorrhaedns)  are 


Fio.  176.  Japanese  Goat  Antelope.  JVimorrhaedns  crisptts.  xA-  (Prom  JVoture.) 


best  described 
to 


Goat-like  Antelopes ;  but,  as  already  said,  it 
up  the  Bovidae  satisfactorily.  .  The 
montanus,  is  a  ’ 


to  Mi’dmreas^  it  may  be  regarded,  at  least  for  tbe  present,  as 
entitled  to  fom  a  sejmrate  sub-family  of  its  own.  The  muzzle 
^  Bm.  ZmL  Sm.  1900,  |s.  142, 
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has  a  slight  naked  strip  above  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  Sheen  hut 
there  is  no  fissure  of  the  upper  lip. 


Extinct  Families  of  Artiodactyla. 

The  origin  of  the  Artiodaetjla  is  placed  by  Cope  in  the  family 
Pantolestidae,^  allied  to  the  genus  P'rotogonodon  of  the  Condy 
larthra.  As,  however,  this  family  is  represented  by  but  a  few 
back  teeth  and  a  fragment  of  the  hind-foot,  it  seems  premature  to 
regard  it  as  the  necessary  starting-point  of  the  Bunodont  and 
liainmant  groups. 

Fam.  Anthracotheriidae.  — This  well-known  and  ancient 
iaimly  consists  of  creatures  of  for  the  most  part  a  Big-like  form 
with  teeth  approaching  the  selenodont  shape,  and  a  complete 
dentition.  The  carpals,  tarsals,  metacarpals,  and  metatarsals  are 
aU  Iree.  The  toes  are  four  (or  five)  to  each  foot,  with  the  outer¬ 
most  begmning  to  be  reduced.  These  of  course  are  all  genemlised 
and  primitive  characters,  pointing  nowhere  in  particular,  except  of 
course,  to  an  Artiodactyle  stock,  on  account  of  the  teeth  and  the 
two  predominating  toes. 

Tlie  ty^  genus  of  the  family,  AnthracotheTium,  is  not  as  its 

name  might  seem  to  denote,  a  relic  of  the  Carboniferous  period  - 
1  s  remams  were  found  in  lignite,  which  may  also  show  that  it 
was  at  least  semi-aquatic  in  habit.  Its  form,  however,  must 
h^ave  teen  Pig-Hke,  so  at  least  one  would  presume  from  the 
elongated  skuU  and  shortish  legs.  There  were  species  as  great 
M  a  Rhinoceros,  and  smaller  forms.  The  genus  began  in  the 
Oligocene  and  continued  down  to  the  PHocene.  It  is  known 
irom  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  skull  is  long  with  a  prominent  sagittal  crest.  The 
facial  ^rt  is  also  very  long,  and  the  orbits  are  not  closed  by  a 
bonyrmg.  The  premolars  are  simple  teeth;  the  molars  dis- 
mctly  bunodont  with  a  tendency  in  one  or  two  to  the  seleno¬ 
dont  condfrion.  The  canines  are  powerful,  as  axe  also  the 
meisora  The  scapula  has  been  specially  compared  with  that 
01  tne  CameL  It  has  no  acromion,  which  is  usuaUy  though 
a  ways  a  sent  in  Lngulates.  An  ally  of  the  present  animal, 

TK  Hippopotamus,  has  the  acromion  developed, 

e  ra  Ills  an  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  are  all  fully  developed. 

*  The  name  Trvjmwlestcs  has  to  be  substituted  for  Panlohslcs. 
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Ancodm  (or  Il^opotumm^  as  it  has  teen  called)  is  also  Oligo- 
cene  ia  range,  and  its  remains  have  teen  found  in  the  same 
countries  as  have  those  of  AiithrmQthirmm:.  Both  genera  are 
indeed  closely  allied.  Aneod/ifs  seems  to  be  a  more  slightly- 
built  creature  The  skull  looks  weaker,  Isut ,  presents  much  the 
same  features  of  organisation.  In  A.  -velmmm^  a  species  found  in 
French  rwks,  a  metacarpal  of  digit  I.  was.  present  in  the  manus, 
while  A.  braekprkynckus  had  a  completely  five-fingered  nianus. 

The  Miocene  genus  Jfeyycopoia^nus  (from  the  lower  layers  of 
the  Siwalik  formation  in  India)  is  more  disti.nctly  selenodont 
than  the  forms  already  discussed.  On  this  grounci  it  has  been 
placed  in  a  separate  sub-family.  As,  however,  in  other  respects 
it  does  not  depart  from  the  .Aiithracotherian  type  of  structure,  this 
procjeediiig  seems  to  be  hardly  iiecesKiry.  There  are  two  species 
known,  of  which  one,  J£  wmrm,  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  dwarf 
form. 

FanL  Caenotheriidae.  —  While  the  last  family  consisted 
of  animals  rather  more  akin  to  the  the  present  is  more 

Pecorine  in  its^  characters.  The  molars  are  selenod0.iit ;  but  as  in 
the  Tragiilitiae  the  premolars  are  more  of  the  nature  of  cutting 
teeth.  The  dentition,  like  that  of  so  many  of  these  early 
Iliigulates,  is  complete,  and  the  canines  are  not  prominent.  The 
feet  are  four-toed,  the  lateral  toes  not  reaching  the  ground. 

The  principal  genus  is  the  Eocene  .and  Miocene  Oaenoiherium, 
Of  this  ^nus  the.re  were  a  considerable  iiu,iiiter  of  species  .all 
European  in  range,  and  of  smal  size- — ^noi  more  than  a  foot  or  so 
in  length.  The.ir  small  size  is  suggestive  of  the  Chevrotains. 
In  the  skull  the  orbital  cavity  is  nearly  or  quite  surrounded 
by  bone,  and  the  tympanic  bulla  is  large  and  inflated.  A 
common  feature  of  Artiodactyles,  a  failure  of  the  nasals  and 
maxillae  to  meet  at  the  side  of  the  face,  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
ancient  forerunner  of  the  Pecora. 

Plesiomeryx,  also  European,  and  from  the  same  geological 
horizon,  is  a  very  closely  allied  form. 

PanL  Xiphodontiiaa  —  This  family  consists  of  slender, 
smaE  Artiodactyles  which  are,  like  the  Caenotheriidae,  related 
to  the  Pecora.  They  are  confined  in  their  range  to  Europe. 

The  type  genus  Xipliodon  has  ^lenodont  molars  and  elon¬ 
gated,  slender,  cutting  premolars.  The  dentition  was  complete 
and  the  canines  not  highly  developed.  like  Cmmthmivm, 
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Xiphodon  was  a  hornless  creature,  but  with  only  two  toes  the 
two  lateral  digits  being  represented  by  the  merest  rudiments  of 
metacarpals.  The  other  metacarpals  were  unusually  long. 

AmpUmeryx  (also  called  Xiphodontotherium)  is  much  more 
imperfectly  known,  but  belongs  to  this  family  or  to  that  of  the 
Caenotheriidae.  Bichodon  is  another  member  of  the  same  family. 

Fam»  Oreodontidae. — This  family,  consisting  of  numerous 
genera,  is  limited  to  the  Ifoith  American  continent  Its  range 
in  time  is  from  the  Eocene  to  the  Lower  Pliocene.  The  family 
as  a  whole  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  number  of  primitiye 
characters.  The  dentition  is  complete;  the  feet  are  four-  or 
eyen  five-toed ;  the  orbit  is  sometimes  open  behind.  The  canines 
of  .  the  lower  jaw  are  not  more  pronounced  than  the  incisois. 
The  characteristics  of  the  group  will  be  further  developed  by 
a  consideration  of  some  of  the  principal  genera  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  family. 

Oreodon  is  a  Miocene  form  about  as  large  as  a  Peccary.  The 
skull  has  a  short  face  with  a  completely-closed  orbital  cavity, 
xii  Iront  of  the  orbit  is  a  deep  pit,  not  a  mere  deficiency  of 
offlification,  such  as  occurs  in  many  Artiodactyles.  This  is 
placed  on  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  is  in  fact  a  lachrymal  fossa, 
such  as  occurs  in  other  forms.  The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis 
vertebra  is  somewhat  cheese-taster  shaped,  as  in  recent  Artio- 
dacfeyles.  There  are  fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae  and  a  very  large 
number  of  caudals.  The  radius  and  the  ulna  are  completely 
separated,  as  are  the  carpals.  There  are  five  digits  to  the  fore- 
Iimbs-  The  fibula  is  complete  and  independent.  The  hind-foot 
is  four-toed. .  Several  .sp^ies  of  the  genus  are  known. 

■Mhr^cQchQ&TUS  is  ..an  allied  Miocene  genus.  It  is  more 
massive  in  form  than  the  last,  but  otherwise  does  not  present 
differences  of  importance. 

Me$oTeodo%  is  another  genus  of  this  family  which  presents 
some  curious  features  of  organisation.  In  the  skull  and  teeth 
the^  is  nothing  very  noteworthy,  but  the  hyoid  is  remarkable. 
This  appendage  of  the  skull  is  by  no  means  always  preserved, 
and  when  it  is,  it  might  he  denied  that  it  belonged  to  any 
particular  skulk  In  the  present  case  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  bon^,  which  resemble  the  corresponding 
bones  of  the  Perisscxiactyla  much  more  than  they  do  those  of 
other  Artiodactjlea  Associated  with  the  bones  an  ossified 


' 


''  HOWLING  OF  IfESOmODOM  3  3  ^ 


tliyxoiil  cartilage  of  the*  larjiix  was  fouiai  As  the  skuU 
tliafc  of  a  male,  this  5±ariJC.ter  may  he  a  sexual  one.  it  is  qiiite 
comparabie  to  tlie  ussificatiau  (d  the  ssiii^e  I'art’ilage  in  tiie 
Aiiiericaii  moakey  ilic  iuiictioii  of  the  boiaa 

obseiTes  Professor  fecot**?  ijrobably  similar  to  that  |0‘r*- 

formed  by  tiie  enormously »ir'. dated  basiliVal  oi  viie*  howlntg 
liioiikeTSs  and  iiiust  liave  given  t-:3  these  eiHinals  most  nniruia. 
powers  of  voice,”  AimthtT  iiiipoiyant  anatomical  fact  abotm 
2fesoreiJi!u3i  cipjureai  existence  cf  a  divide*  It  bi  of 

course  conceivable  that  the  remains  oi  roine  oiher  anliiial  have 
got  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  individuals  iV'OE  wh»ch  11*0 
p^sent  genus  is  founded;  but  failing  thet,  here  as  a  in 

an  Ungiiiite.  The  spins  Oa  inQ  se%A|,rula  a  nidkiTHimu 

This  greater  deveiopmeiii  of  Itie  spine  of  the  scupiila  in  Act i.- 
tiactylea  than  iu  Perfo-Mductyies  is,  it  is  n*jgi’4ed,  be 
related  willi  tlie  earlier  lass  of  tiic  h'^'id.  la  tl; :  latter  oi' 

Ungulates, 

id  ha/'hb'i  ^  bTLinvnc  '-H  with  n-  ,  is  a  kind  o!  pug 

iuini  of  h  lliO  skaU  la  s  aiiu  '  o’*‘  aii*j  the  ei/'o  ol 

tlia  snout  a  little  turned  up.  The  upper  'iiici.ers  are  smal;  aii;l 
dropi  out  euiiy.  On  each  side  of  the  nasals  is  a  large  oval 
vacuity  wliicli  is  perhaps  to  be  coirip^areA  to  the  lateral  deficiency 
to  be  foiiad  in  other  Artiodaetyles,  One  species  of  this  singiiiar- 
iookiiig  foriii  is  appropriately  called  C.  simus. 

Other  allied  genera  are  MeT^r^fifus  and  Zeptaucheniu-.  The 
former  extends  as  far  down  as  the  Ix)wer  Pliocenej  and  is  Ihiis 
one  of  the  newest  forms  of  Oreoilontidiie. 

Agriochoeriis^  (^%- 1*7^)  is  placed  ia  a  separate  sub-family  from 
the  types  which  have  just  lieen  coasidereti  It  is  Micx^erie  in  mage. 
It  differs  from  Oreodon  and  its  closer  relatives  by  the  fact  tlial  the 
orbit  is  open  behind  and  not  closed.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
about  this  creature  is  that  the  termiiial  phalanges  of  the  digits 
(five  in  the  fore-  and  four  in  the  hind-feet)  being  pointed^.  »em, 
to  surest  their  encasement  with  claws  rather  than  hoofe.  The 
poUex,  though  small,  seems  to  have  been  opposable.  As,  with 
other  Oreodonts,  the  molars  are  selenodoni  The  piemmilfe. 
are  toothl^ — ^at  least  in  adults,  for  two  teeth  are  present 

^  Trans.  Amerimn  Pkik  S&c.  x?!ii  ISiS,  |i.  126*.  . 

®  For  complete  osteology  soe  Wortmaa,  Mtdl.  Amer.  Mm.  MM.  viL  ISSS, 
p.  145. 
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young.  There  are 
several  species.  Agri^ 
ochoerus.likQ  Oreodon 
and  primitive  Ungu¬ 
lates  in  general,  had  a 

long  tail.  The  genus 
thus  shows  a  mixture 
of  ancient  and  special¬ 
ised  characters. 

The  most  ancient 
form  of  Oreodont  is 
Protoreodon.  This  is 
Eocene,  and  became 
extinct  during  that 
period.  It  had  a  com¬ 
plete  dentition,  open 
orbit,  and  no  lachry¬ 
mal  fossa.  The  fore¬ 
feet  were  five -toed, 
the  hind  four-toed. 

PancL  Anoplo- 
theriidae.  —  This 

family  is  entirely 
Eocene  in  point  of 
time,  and  is  unknown 
outside  Europe.  The 
dentition  of  the 
group  is  complete ; 
the  molars  are  seleno- 
bunodont,  like  those 
of  the  Anthraco- 
theiiidae.  The  bones 
of  the  carpus,  tarsus, 
metacarpus  andmeta 
tarsus  are  all  free 
the  toes  are  four  to 
two  in  number  on 
each  foot.  The  orbit 
is  widely  open  behind. 
The  tail  is  long,  as  in 
Xi^hodon,  etc. 
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These  general  characters  only  just  ser¥e  to  difierentiate  the 
family ;  but  ttiey  illiistiate  its  archaic  character,  in,  which  it 
resembles  the  .Xiphodoiitidae,  and  even  more  the  Anfchraco- 
fcheriidae.  A  snrFey  of  some  of  tlie  genera  which  haYe  !>eeii 
assigned  to  the  family  will  bring  out  other  features  in  the 
orgaiiisatioii  of  these  very  aecieiit  Artiodactjlea 

is  so  chilled  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is, 
like  all  ancient  .Artiodacfeyles,  without  horns  or  claws.  Tusks  it 
might  have,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  not.  There  am,  as  in 
Artiodactyles  generally,  nineteen  dorso-lumhar  Tertehrae ;  the 
long  tail  has  ii'ii.iiieroiis  clievrcms.  The  shoulder  Made  has  a  well- 
laarked  acromion  and  a  distinct  coracoid  process it  is  wide 
proxiinally.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  fo,re-leg  are,  as  i,s 
usual  in  priiiiitive  Artiodactyles,  separate. 

Ill  the  skull  the  elilef  features,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned 
in  tlie  iietiriitioii  of  the  family,  are  the  large  size  of  the  par- 
occipital  processes ;  there  is  no  fossa  lachrymalis  or  deficiency  in 
the  side  of  the  face.  The  animal  is  tliree-toed,  both  in  the  fore- 
and  liiiid-limbs.  The  second  toe  i,s  nea.iiy  as  large  as  the  Artio- 
dactyle  third  and  fourth.  T.!iere  are  tiny  riidiiiieiits  of  the  two 
reinaiiiing  fingers.  The  hind-foot  is  also  thxee-toed,  and  there  is 
a  trace  of  the  hallux,.  The  fingers  are  so  widely  separated  and 
divergent  from  each  other  that  it  has^  been  suggested  that  the 
animal  had  webbed  feet  and  inhabited  marshes,  in  which  it  swam 
by  the  aid  of  its  long  tail.  The  creature  wm  the  size  of  a  Tapir. 

Closely  resembling  Amplotherium  are  a  number  of  other  genera. 

Diphhmie  (  =  Syracodontothermm)  was  much  like  the  last, 
but  was  a  more  delicately-forined  animal.  The  fingers  and  toe,s 
(three  of  each)  end  in  such  8harply-poi,n,ted,  phalanges  that  claws 
seem  to  be  almost  suggested.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus.  Dacrytherium  differs  by  the  presence  of  a  lachrymal  fo^. 

,  Diehoium  has  four-toed  extremities,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
,aie  more  slender  and  ,shorter  than  the  two  middle  ones.  As  in 
other  Anoplotheriidae,  the  anterior  premolaie  are  furnished  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge. 

Order  ¥.  SIEINIA. 

Aquatic  Mammalia,  with  but  few  scattered  hairs ;  hind-liinbs 
absent;  fore-limbs  paddle-shaped ;  tail  flatten®!,  and  either  Whale- 
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like  or  rhoraboidal  to  circular  in  form.  Nostrils  on  upper  surface 
of  not  specially -elongated  snout.  Clavicles  are  absent.  The 
scapula  has  the  normal  mammalian  form,  with  a  well-developed 
and  roughly  median  spine.  The  bones  of  the  arm  and  hand  articu¬ 
late  together,  as  in  land  animals ;  the  phalanges  show  at  most 
traces  of  increase  in  number  above  the  normal.  Pelvis  represented 
by  a  vestige,  more  highly  developed  in  some  fossil  than  in  recent 
forms.  Stomach  complex,  consisting  of  several  chambers.  Lungs 
simple  and  not  lobulated.  Diaphragm  oblique  and  very  muscular. 
Brain  peculiar  in  form  and  but  sHghtly  convoluted.  Testes  ab¬ 
dominal  Teats  two,  and  pectoral  in  position.  Placenta  non- 
deciduous  and  zonary.^ 

This  limited  group  consists  of  purely  aquatic  forms,  which  are 
both  marine  and  fresh- water  in  their  proclivities.  They  have 
been  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Whales ;  but  it  is 
now  believed  by  most  zoologists  that  the  likenesses  which  they 
undoubtedly  show  to  the  Cetacea  are  of  an  adaptive  kind  and 
related  to^  their  similar  mode  of  life.  The  group  is  a  readily- 
definable  one.  Externally  they  are  marked  by  their  dark 
coloration,  somewhat  Whale-like  though  of  clumsier  build,  and  by 
the  total  absence  of  external  ears  and  hind-limbs ;  the  latter  are, 
however,  as  will  be  pointed  out  shortly,  marked  by  certain  rudi¬ 
mentary  bones.  There  is  a  flattened  tail,  which  in  the  Dugong  and 
Mhyii'm  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  Whale.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  former  genus,  whose  tail  is;  judging  it  at  least  by 
the  standard  of  the  Whales,  more  completely  modified  for  the 
aquatic  life;  should  also  show  other  features  which  indicate  their 
longer  life  as  marine  creatures. .  For  the  flippers  are  more  Whale- 
iike  in  that  the  fore-arm  is  completely  enclosed  within  the  body, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  nostrils  have  a  more  decidedly  superior 
position  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  fore-limbs  of  this  group,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  said,  are  flipper-like ; 
but,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  Whales,  the  phalanges  do  not  as 
a  rule  show  any  traces  of  multiplication,  so  characteristic  a  featjm^e 
of  the  Cetacean  hand,  and  the  individual  bones  are  connected  by 
well-formed  joints.  Beneath  the  thick  skin,  which  is  sparsely 
provided  with  stout  hairs  in  the  Dugong,  is  a  layer  of  blubber. 
Dr.  Murie  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  layer  in  the 

^  la  MaXieore;  probably  also  ia  Mamivs*  See  Turner,  Trtms.  Moy.  Soc, 

188%  p.  Ml. 
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lluliatee  ^  differs  from  the  Matter  of  the  Whale  io  that  there 
is  no  free  oil  anywhere.^ 

The  skeleton  of  the  Sirenia  is  strong  and  ma^ive,  thus  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  loosely-textured  bones  of  the  Cetacea.  The 
cervical  vertebrae  are,  as  a  rale,  free,  but  the  second  and  third  are 
fused  in  Manaim  and  tlie  €^xtiiict  ffaiitkerium.  It  is  iiotew^orthy 
that  in  FJiyfnha  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  the  exceedingly  thin 
centra  that  chamc-terises  the  neck  vertebrae  in  Whales.  The  ribs 
are  most  of  them  firmly  articulated  by  two  liejids.  The  breast- 
boiie  is  generally  reduced,  as  in  Whales ;  and  but  few  ribs  are 
attached  thereto.  The  vertelrae,  moreover,  are  well  locked  to¬ 
gether  by  zygapopliyses,  and  not  loosely  attached  as  in  Whales. 

The  sliOttHer  blatle  is  long  and  narrow,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Seals.  It  is  totally  unlike  the  peeuliarly-modified  scapula 
of  fclie  Wfaile  tribe.  But,  as  in  the  latter,  there  are  no  clavicles. 

The  iiind-limbs  are  only  represented  by  the  pelvis;  and  this 
B  a  radiiiieiitiiry  structure,  varying,  however,  in  the  degree  of  its 
tiegeiierdioii.  That  of  t!ie  extinct  Ilalitkeraim  recalls  the  pelvis 
of  the  Ihir-piaL  There  is  a  single  tri radiate  bone  with  an  aceta¬ 
bular  cavity  for  the  rudiment  of  the  femur  in  the  centre;  it 
suggests  that  here  the  three  normal  elements  of  the  pelvis  have 
become  fused  into  a  single  bone.  In  tlie  Bugong  there  are  two 
small  bones  on  each  side. 

The  Manatees  {Manatm)  ®  are  found  in  the  fresh-waters  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa.  Ife 
appears  that  there  are  four  species,  of  which  one  only  is  African, 
the  others  Ainerican.  Eeport  asserts  the  former.  oc^uneEce  of 
this  geaus  on  the  shores  of  St.  Helena. 

The  Manatee  is  provided  with  ©.nly  six  cervical  vertebrae,  a 
fact  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  existing  genera  of  its 
group.  A  remarkable  feature  which  it  exhibits  is  the  large 
number  of  molar  teeth.  These  apparently  go  on  increasing  in-, 
definitely  during  its  life,  the  suggestion  being  that  they  are  worn 
away  by  the  nature  of  the  food — algae  with  much  sand  intermixed. 
As  many  as  twenty  molar  teeth  have  been  counted  in  one  half  of 
the  jaw,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  forbid  the  assumption  that  they 

^  Kiikentlial  has  dmeoTtred  a  thick  coating  of  radimeiitarj  hairs  In  the  foetus 
of  the  Manatee,  thus  showing  that  it  is  the  d«sendsnt  of  an  aninwl  foiry  Mke 
a  Seal. 

*  On  the  Manatee,”  in  Trems^  Zm^.  Bm.  toL  yiii  1872,  127* 

®  Hartlauh,  “  Belk^  nir  Kenntais  <i»r  Manatas- Artois Z&d^  JMk  18^  p.  L 
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nia-y  get  still  more  numerous. 
This  large  number  of  grinding 
teeth  is  obviously  suggestive  of 
the  Whales,  with  which  the 
Sirenia  are  believed  by  some  to 
be  allied.  It  is  at  least  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  that  these 
two  aquatic  groups  of  mammals 
should  both  have  assumed  the 
same  indefinite  tooth  formula. 
It  is  correct  to  say  assumed,  since 
extinct  forms  of  Manatees,  such 
as  Ealitherium  and  Frorastoma, 
liave  not  a  continuous  succession 
of  molars.  The  brain  of  the 
Manatee  is,  contrary  to  the 
usual  arrangement  among  aqua¬ 
tic  mammals,  smooth,  and  only 
marked  by  one  or  two  fissures. 

The  Manatee  ^  is  black  in 
colour,  its  thick  skin  being 
wrinkled.  The  animal  is  assisted 
in  feeding  by  a  curious  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  upper  lip  ;  this  is  split 
in  two,  and  the  two  halves,  which 
are  furnished  with  strong  bristle, 
can  play  upon  each  other  like 
the  points  of  a  pair  of  forceps. 
The  flippers  are  furnished  with 
nails,  save  in  JC  inunguis,  but  in 
the  nailed  forms  it  is  not  every 
finger  which  is  thus  armed. 

EediGore?  Dugong,  is  an 
entirely  Oriental  and  Australian 

^  Berldard,  ‘^Notes  upon  tlic  Anatomy 
of  a  Manatee  {Maiiatus  inunguis),'' Froc. 
Zool,  Soc.  1897,  p.  47. 

®  See  Kiikenthal  in  Semon’s  Zoolog. 
Forschimgen,*'  Denkschr.  Jen.  1897  j 
Langkavel,  “Der  Dugong,  Qartm, 

1896,  p.  337. 
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fonii ;  tiiere  appears  fco  be  but  a  single  species,  tlioiigli  more  tiiaa 
one  laiiiie  iias  becni  givim  to  supposed  distinct  species.  As  alreadj 
ineiitioiied,  it  differs  from  tlie  Manatee  in,  the  possession  of  a 
Wiaiie-like  tail ;  the  nostrils,  too,  are  more  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head,  and  there  are  no  nails  upon  the  flipper.  The  peculiar 
cleft  lip  of  the  Manatee  is  not  so  well  developed  in  the  Dugong, 
but  there  are  traces  of  it ;  and  in  the  foetus  the  likeness,  to  the 
Manatee  in  this  respi  is  very  str,iking.  It  would  thus  appear 
tliat  ffalieore  is  a  stage  in  advance  upon  IfanMims ;  that  the 
remarkable  meeliauisin  of  the  lip  of  the  latter  has  been  possessed, 
but  has  been  lost,  by  tlfo  lliiaong.  The  skull  of  the  Dugong  is 
distinguished  by  the  stout  |r;eiEaxilkry  bones,  which  bear  a  tusk 
in  the  male.  In  the  female  t-lie  tooth  is  there,  but  is  lo^iged  within 
the  bone.  This  incisor  lias  a  milk  forerumier.  Tiie  back  teeth 
of  the  Dugong  (there  are  no  canines)  are  few  in  number  (four  or 
ive,  even  six),  tlius  showing  a  gradual  reduction  when  compared 
witli  ;  and  this  culminates  ia  the  toothless  It  is 

also  iiiterestiiig  to  notice  that  in  tlie  massive  lower  jaw  tlieie  are 
traces  of  aii  incisor.  Were  this  to  l>e  developed  into  a  tusk,  the 
jaw  would  present  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of  Biimtkermm, 

The  Dugong,  M.  dugimg^  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
original  of  the  mermaid  legends,  since  the  young  is  held  to  the 
pectoraliy-sitiiate.d  breast  with  one  flipper.  But  it,  should  bO' 
remembered  ”  Justly  o.bserves  Dr.  Bianford,  ''  that  stories  of 
beings  half  man  or  woman,  half  fish,  are  as  common  in  temperate 
a.s  in  tropical  seas,  and  that  some  of  them  are  more  ancient  than 
.any  European  knowledge,  of  the  Dugong.'' 

Extinct  Sireniaiis,— The  earliest  genus  that  can  be  with 
certainty  referred  to  this  order  is  the  Oligocene  Prorastonm. 
This  genus,  though  offering  no  particular  skull-characters  that 
assist  ill  the  determination  of  the  much-debated  affinities  of  the 
Sirenia,  shows  a  remarkable  condition  of  the  teeth  that  may 
afford  a  clue.  The  species  P  mroneme,  recently  described  by 
Mr.  Lydekker/  is  founded  upon  a  fragment  of  the  skuH  which 
contains  two  teeth  apparently  representing  the  third  and  fourth 
upper  milk  molam  The  interest  attaching  to  these  teeth  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  clearly  exhibit  the  buno-selenodont  condition 
characteristic  of  certain  early  Artiodactyles,  e.g.  Mergcopotamus. 

Halitherium  is  a  later  genus,  is  known  by  the  nmAj 

^  JPrm  ZmL  Sm*  189^  p*  77# 
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complete  skeleton.  The  skull  is  like  that  of  other  Sirenia,  with 
the  down-tumed  premaxillaiy  region.  But  the  nasal  bones,  lost, 
or  at  least  rudimentary,  in  recent  forms,  are  well  developed ;  the 
likeness  of  ancient  to  living  forms  in  this  respect  being  exactly 
paralleled  by  the  Zeuglodonts,  when  compared  with  recent  Whales. 
The  vertebral  centra  exhibit  distinct  epiphyses,  which  have  dig- 
appeared  in  living  Sirenians.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  seven,  of 
which  the  second  and  third  are  occasionally  fosei  There  are 
nineteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  there  are  three  Inmbar  vertebrae. 
The  sternum  consists  of  three  separate  pieces.  There  is  a 
rudimentary  femur. 

The  recently-extinct  Steller's  Sea-cow,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Bhytina,  was  a  huge  beast,  seen  in  the  flesh  up  to  nearly  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  It  frequented  the  shores  of  Bering's  Straits. 
Its  remains  occur  in  the  peat  on  the  shores  of  those  seas.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  some  20  to  30  feet.  The  external  characters  were 
much  like  those  of  other  recent  Sirenians.  The  nostrils  were  above 
the  fore  part  of  the  snout,  the  latter  being  truncated  and  obtuse. 
The  tail  was  of  the  Cetacean  pattern,  and  thus  like  that  of  Halicore, 
The  head  of  this  Sirenian  was  small,  and  the  teeth  had  entirely 
vanished  save  for  the  apparent  existence  as  transitory  structures 
of  two  small  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  absence  of  teeth 
was  compensated  by  the  presence  of  a  horny  palate  for  the 
trituration  of  the  sea- weeds  which  constituted  the  food  of  Steller's 
Sea-cow.  The  fore-limhs  seem  to  have  possessed  no  nails,  but 
were  covered  at  the  extremity  with  short,  bristly  hairs,  no  doubt 
serving  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  animal  moored  in  safety  to 
the  slippery  beds  of  Fueus  upon  which  it  browsed. 

There  are  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs.  The  vertebrae  of  the 
cervical  region  are  the  customary  seven,  and  the  centra  are  thin 
and  plate-like  as  in  the  Cetacea,  the  animal  being  thus  short- 
necked  like  those  marine  creatures. 


CHAPTER  XII 


CETACEA — WHALES  AND  DOLPHINS 


Order  VL  OETAOEA.^ 

Aquatic  Mammalia  of  fish -like  form ;  tail  expanded  into 
horizontal  flukes ;  a  iatty  dorsal  “  fin  ”  present  in  most  q)ecies ; 
anterior  limbs  converted  into  flu-like  paddles;  posterior  limbs 
only  represented  by  skeletal  rudiments.  Hairy  covering  re¬ 
duced  to  a  few  isolated  hairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
muzzle.  Nostrils  represented  by  the  single  or  double  blow-hole, 
’Arly  always  situated  far  ha-’i^  WniniTS  +.'K£S  olril-*!! 
ture  aiid  much,  impregnati 
'eloped  facial  portion  ;  sup 


strongly  developed  Phalanges  of  digits  always  more  nuineroim 
than  in  other  mammals.  Clavicles  absent.  Stomach  complex, 
consisting  of  at  least  four  and  often  more  chambers.  Lungs 
simple  and  non-lobulatei  Biaphragm  obliquely  ^t  and  very 

^  Bm  van  Beneden  and  Genrais,  (Mogm^ie  de$  ;  aad  for  a  bkii®  geiwral 

iMWtmt  Beddaid,  A  if  Wkahs,  Londcm,  Murray,  1 W. 
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muscular.  Brain  much  expanded  transversely  and  well  con¬ 
voluted.  Testes  abdominal  Teats  two,  inguinal  in  position. 
Placenta  diffuse  and  non-deciduate. 

The  Whales  and  Dolphins,  which  constitute  this  order,  form  an 
assemblage  which  is  easily  characterised  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  affinities  to  other  groups  of  Mammalia  are  so  doubtful 
that  they  furnish  matter  rather  for  speculation  than  for  authori¬ 
tative  statement.  Some  hold  that  they  resemble  in  certain  points 
the  Ungulata;  while  others  again  see  in  them  the  culminating 
term  of  a  series  which  commences  with  such  a  form  as  the  Otter, 
and  of  which  the  Seals  and  Sea-lions  are  intermediate  stages.  A 
third  opinion  is  that  the  Whales  have  arisen  from  some  low 
mammalian  stock,  too  primitive  to  be  assigned  to  any  existing 
order  of  mammals.  Palaeontology,  as  will  be  seen  later,  throws 
no  light  whatever  upon  their  origin.  This  matter  has  already 
been  referred  to  (see  p.  120)  in  considering  the  position  of  the 
Cetacea 

The  Whales  include  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  orders  of 
vertebrated  animals.  No  creature  living  or  extinct  is  so  large  as 
the  Sibbalds  Eorqual,  which  attains  to  a  length  of  some  85  feet, 
or  perhaps  even  rather  more.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  what 
are  by  comparison  minute  forms.  Apart  from  the  possibly  pro¬ 
blematical  Belphin'iis  minutus,  stated  to  be  only  2  feet  in  length, 
we  have  as  a  minimum  3  or  4  feet.  The  size  of  the  Cetacea 
has  been  subjected  to  much  exaggeration.  The  first  duty  of  a 
Whale,  observed  the  late  Sir  William  Flower,  is  to  be  large ;  and 
Natural  Historians,  in  the  recent  as  well  as  in  the  remote  past, 
have  not  hesitated  to  put  very  round  numbers  upon  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  larger  members  of  the  order.  We  may  perhaps 
pass  over  Pliny's  “  fish  called  balaena  or  whirlpool,  which  is  so 
long  and  broad  as  to  take  up  more  in  length  and  breadth  than 
two  acres  of  ground,"  and  a  number  of  analogous  exaggerations, 
which  gradually  dwindled  down  to  the  dimensions  just  stated  of 
the  great  Eorqual.  M.  Pouchet  has  made  the  ingenious  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  statements  of  the  ancients  may  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  than  observations  of  to-day  would  have  us  believe; 
he  pointed  out  justly  that  in  former  times  Whales  were  not  so 
relentlessly  pursued  as  during  the  last  century;  the  inference 
being  that  they  may  have  lived  to  a  greater  age,  and  attained 
a  more  colossal  bulk.  The  more  modern  exaggerations  in  the 
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iiiiiK'iigioiiS  Cii  iliti  Mgger  Wlialt's  are  piTilal^ly  due  to  tite  fiict  that 
iiieiL^  II  rente  Fits  Iiave  beeii  tikcu:,  not  in  a  straight  line  frniii  snout 
to  tails  but  along  tbe  bulging  sides  of  tlie  Cetacean,  reiidered  even 
more  convex  than  in  iiuiure  bj  iieeciiiipositioii,  and  bv  |fressiire 
diiti  to  the  iiiiineiise  Cnriage  of  the  eretitiire. 

The  Cetacea  are  the  most  porfeetly  aquatic  of  ail  riiamifials ; 
they  Bevc^r  leave  tfte  waters  wlik-h  tliey  iiiliabit.  It  is  true  tliat 
legends  have  represeiite  1  them  as  pasturing  upon  t!ie  shore-^ — 
Aeiiaa  spoke  of  Dolpliiiis  lAu^kifig  ia  the  siints  rays  upon  the 
teiiiii ;  and  tlie  ‘*Ikvil  Fit’ll”  of  Califortikq  }ilnfchiifkfiif's''?ee 
d57}  lias  given  rise  to  iuiprokible  stories — ^but  they  are 


Fig.  180.— Killer.  Orca  fflrniiativ.  x-^V  (After  Tnie.) 

apparently  only  legends.  Indeed  a  stranded  Wliale  cannot 
live  long,  for  it  is  unable  to  breathe,  the  comparatively  feeble 
breast  being  eruslied  by  its  own  weight.  In  accordance  with 
the  purely  iicjiiafeie  habit,  find  a  lEodification  of  the  outward 
form  of  the  body  (and  as  we  shall  see  later  of  Riany  of  tlie  in¬ 
ternal  organ, s),  which  renders  the  Cetacea  externally  unlike  all 
other  mammals.  The  form  is  fish-like,  the  fore-limbs  are  paddles, 
the  tail  is  expiuided  into  two  horizontal  flukes,  which  serve  to 
pro|M3l  the  creature  through  the  water. 

Tlie  skin  is  smooth  and  shiny,  so  smooth  and  so  shiny  that  it 
h«as  often  been  compared  to  coach  leather.  But  iieverthele«» 
they  are  not  entirely  without  that  im»t  essential  character  of  the 
class  Mammalia,  a  coating  of  hair.  The  liaiiy’'  covering  is,  how¬ 
ever,  reduced  to  the  vei^  smallest  projKJrtions ;  it  is  r^r^OTited 
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by  a  few  hairs  only — so  few  that  they  can  be  connted  with  ease 
— ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  muzzle.  These  hairs  are  not 
present  in  all  Whales ;  they  are  absent,  for  example,  in  the  White 
Whale  or  Beluga.  When  present  they  are  not  furnished  either  with 
sebaceous  glands  or  with  muscular  fibres,  which  are  such  universal 
concomitants  of  the  hair  follicles  in  the  Mammalia  generally. 
This  appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  hairs,  few  as  they 
are,  are  still  undergoing  degeneration.  The  need  for  a  fuiry 
coat  is  removed  by  the  presence  of  a  thick  coating  of  fat  im¬ 
mediately  underlying  the  skin.  This  is  known  as  the  blubber, 
and  is  the  main  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  WTiales.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  assumed  without  further  argument  that  the  hair 
is  absent  because  its  place  is  taken,  as  a  mechanism  for  retaining  the 
heat,  by  the  blubber ;  for  the  Seal  tribe  possess  both  fur  and  blubber. 
Another  conceivable  explanation  is  quite  at  variance  with  such  a 
view  of  economy.  It  may  be  noticed  that  among  Ungulates  there 
is  a  tendency  to  lose  hair,  particularly  among  more  or  less  aquatic 
forms.  Thus  the  Hippopotamus  is  almost  naked  (as  is  indeed  the 
Walrus) ;  the  Ehinoceros,  too,  often  a  frequenter  of  marshy  soil,  is 
almost  as  denuded  as  is  the  Hippopotamus.  It  is  not,  however, 
settled  that  the  Whales  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Ungulata ; 
otherwise  an  additional  argument  might  be  used,  that  is,  the 
secular  loss  of  hair  in  some  members  of  this  group.  The  Hairy 
Ehinoceros,  Mh,  tuhorlimus,  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  hairy 
beast;  the  Mammoth  was  equally  so.  The  descendants,  or  at 
least  the  modem  representatives  of  both  these  creatures,  are  but 
scantily  clad  with  hairs. 

A  final  reason  for  the  naked  character  of  the  skin  in  exist¬ 
ing  Cetacea  is  closely  connected  with  a  feature  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  living  species  which  must  first  he 
described. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum 
described  from  the  sea,  off  Margate,  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
new  species  of  Porpoise,  characterised  by  the  presence  on  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  row  of  stony  tubercles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  subsequently  shown  that  the  Common  Porpoise  has  the  same 
structures,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  Margate  species, 
Phoomna  tuierctdifercu  Moreover,  in  the  Indian  Neomeris,  a 
close  ally  of  the  Porpoise,  a  more  abundant  calcified  covering  of 
^1^  exists  along  the  whole  back  of  the  animal.  These  plates, 


it  has  t>eeE  discoYereii^  are  larger  in  the  foetus,,  a  fact  wldcli 
naturally  points  to  their  t)eing  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  now 
undergoiiig  retrogresive  changea  Such  a  of  looking  upon 
the  facts  is  confirmed  by  the  fiiidiiig,  iiiany  years  by  the 
naturalist  anti  physiologist  Johannes  lliilier,  of  bony  plates  in 
connexion  with  the  remains  of  a  Zeuglodont  Cetacean.  It  looks, 
therefore,  tctj  mucli  as  if  the  Eocene  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Cetacea  liad  a  skin  studded  with  bony  plates,  as  haTe  the  arma¬ 
dillos.  This  kdiig  the  ease,  the  disappearance  of  hair  is  not 
surprising.  The  rtxmi  wouH  be  taken  up  by  the  calcified  plates, 
and  wiien  the  latter  disappeared,  as  they  have  in  the  vast  majority 
of  existing  Whales,  the  naked  skin  alone  w^oiiM  be  left. 

Whales  fiosseas  no  cxfcemaliy-visible  liind-llriibs ;  mdiineiits 
of  t!ie»  appendages  are  present,  which  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  descripitioii  of  the  principal  feat'ures  of  the  skeleton.  But 
it  has  been  discovered  that  in  the  Porpoise,  external  vestige 
of  hinci-linibs  do  appear  in  the  foetus,  a  fact  which,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  does  aw^ay  with  the  old  view  that  the  flukes  of  the  Whale 
are  tlie  last  term  in  the  series  of  vanishing  hind-limbs,  of  wiiich 
the  Seals,  with  their  hind-limlM  and  tail  bound  up  together,  ofler 
an  intermecliate  step. 

The  tail  is  fish-like  in  form,  but  the  are  horizoatal 

instead  of  vertical  as  in  fishm  and  MMhfomurus,  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  no  doubt  a®ociated  with  the  need  for  rapid  return  to 
the  surface  waters  after  a  prolonged  immersion  in  search  of  food. 
A  downvrard  stroke,  such  as  is  given  by  the,  powerful  and  large 
tail  flukes,  would  naturaly  bring  about  this  result  rapidly. 
The  tail,  moreover,  is  under  aH  circumstances  the  swimming 
ojgan.  Its  motion  lias  been  stated  to  be  slightly  rotatory,  like 
that  of  a  wrew,  and  it  is  the  case  that  the  two  flukes  are  often 
alternate  in  shape  like  the  flanges  of  a  screw ;  one  being  convex 
upwards,  the  other  convex  downwards. 


xne  lore-iimos  are  in  rne  loim  oi  paaaies,  ouij  uv 
apparently  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion  so  much  as  balancera 
When  a  Whale  is  kdled,  it  falls  over  on  to  one  side,  the  office  of 
the  flippers  being  to  maintain  the  proper  petition.  It  k  be^ 
lieved,  however,  fix>in  the  feet  that  the  embryo  often  shows  a 
relatively  larger  j^ctoral  fin  than  that  of  the  adult — the  differ¬ 
ence  being  due  to  a  i^uction  in  the  adult  of  the  number  of 
phalange — that  the  fin  wm  once  an  oigan  of  pre^rasadon. 
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The  pectoral  fin  of  Whales  exists  in  two  forms.  In  the 
Toothed  Whales  it  is  shorter  and  rounder;  in  the  Wlialebone 
Whales  longer  and  narrower.  Structural  differences  accompany 
these  outward  dissimilarities.  In  the  first -named  group  the 
humerus  and  the  beginning  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  within  the 
body,  and  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  fin.  In  the  Whalebone 
Whales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fin  contains  all  the  bones  of  the 
fore -limb.  Another  remarkable  contrast  between  the  hand  in 
the  two  groups  of  Whales  is  that  while  the  Toothed  Whales  have 
five  fingers,  thus  justifying  the  prevailing  opinion  that  they  are 
the  more  primitive  of  the  two  groups,  the  Whalebone  Whales  have 
only  four  fingers.  Actually  the  Eight  Whale,  Balaena,  seems  to 
have  five  fingers;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  it  has,  is  often  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Humpback,  which  has  undoubtedly  only  four. 
But  a  careful  consideration  of  the  state  of  afiairs  which  prevails  in 
the  foetus  of  Balaemptera  dispels  this  idea.  Between  what  are 
apparently  the  second  and  third  fingers,  a  rudimentary  finger, 
consisting  of  four  phalanges,  appears.  This  is  not  produced,  as  is 
an  additional  finger  found  in  the  White  Whale  or  Beluga,  by  a 
splitting  of  a  finger.  Accordingly  the  four-fingered  condition  of 
the  W  halebone  Whales  is  produced  by  the  dropping  out  of  a  finger 
in  the  middle  of  the  series, — a  very  remarkable  fact.  When 
fingers  disappear,  as,  for  intsance,  in  the  Horse,  etc.,  it  is  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  series  that  the  digits  vanish.  If  this  view  of 
Professor  Kukenthal’s  ^  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  pre¬ 
sumed  thumb  of  the  Eight  Whale  is  what  has  been  termed  the 
prepoEex. 

The  hand  of  the  WTiales,  like  those  of  some  other  aquatic 
creatures,  e.g.  the  reptile  has  a  larger  number  of 

phalanges  than  havm  terrestrial  animals.  The  result  of  this  is, 
of  course,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  fin  and  its  utility  as  a 
paddle.  It  is  commonly  not  all  the  fingers  that  have  developed 
this  great  number  of  accessory  phalanges.  Eudimentary  nails 
have  been  found  upon  the  Cetacean  hand ;  but  in  no  case  are 
they  functionally  developed.  In  the  Manatees  we  have  the 
(hsappearanee  of  the  nails  still  imperfectly  accomplished.  In 
M.  latirostris  there  are  nails;  these  have  vanished,  apart  from 
possible  traces  to  be  seen  with  a  microscope,  in  M.  inuny^iis. 

A  very  characteristic  feature  of  certain  Whales  are  the  furrows 

*  r«jy&Men<J-ana<<misoie  UnimwAanjwB  an,  Walthiere,  Jena,  1889-93. 
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5^  1  oil  the  throat.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 

Itori|Uril:L  in  wiiicli  group  t!;e  Hninpbaek  ‘Wliale,  Ihffajdem,  is 
to  be  irieliitieil  T!ie  wiiales  o! 

L  S‘>‘e  two  gf  isMU  /  o M  Ilf o p  / 
aiihk  Jfefjapieraj  have  ;fi  large  nil  ru¬ 
ber  of  the  throat  furrows  —  as 
Tiiany  as  sixty  have  been  eounteci. 

Some  other  Whales  have  a  smaller 
niiiiiber ;  thus  Ilhaekiaiiedes  lias 
Imfe  two  on  each  side,  and  ttie 
Fliysefceriilae  have  not  maiiy  more. 

These  farrowas  are  aijsent  in  very 
young  enibryoa  It  is  ttiouglit 
liy  Professor  KiiJcentlial  that  they 
allow  of  a  wide  opening  of  the 

The  blow-hole  of  Whales  is,  of 
course,  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
wdiicli  are  not  so  iar  back  in  the 
foetus  as  in  the  adult.  By  the 
characters  of  the  nostrils  the 
Toothed  Whales  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Baleen  Whales ; 
in  the  latter  the  oriiee  is  double, 
in  the  former  single.  In  embryos 
of  DolpHns,  however,  the  two  aper¬ 
tures  are  quite  iadependent.  The 
phenomena  of  spouting  have  often 
been  misinterpreted^  When  the 
Whale  breathes,  the  expired  air 
rushes  out  through  the  nostrils. 

The  water  vapour  in  the  breath 
condenses  into  drops  of  water  in 
the  cold  Arctic  regions  where 
the  phenomenon  has  been  mainly 
observed.  Hence  the  idea  that  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth  is 
expelled  through  the  blow-hole.  As  the  Whale  appnmch^  the 
surface  to  breathe,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  water  of  the  wa  is 

*  **  And  at  Ilia  giOa  draws  in,  and  at  his  trank  spouts  out,  a  sm,*’  wrots  Miitoa, 
and  IMisk  many  othow. 


Flo.  18L— Dorsal  sirface  of  bones  of 
right  anterior  limb  of  Eomid-lieaded 
Dolpfiiu  {GkMcephaius  mdm),  x 
The  sha<ied  portions  of  the  digits 
axe  cartilaginous,  c,  Cnnetfomi ;  if, 
hnmerns ;  4  Innar  ;  it,  radius  ; 
scaphoid  ;  M,  trapezoid  or  magnum  ; 
Wf  nlna ;  «,  nnciforni ;  iJ«  F,  digits 
(From  Flower’s  Ostedogp*} 
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driven  upwards  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  air  from  the  kn^. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  water  which  is  spouted  is  simply 

condensed  breath.  ^ 

like  some,  but  not  all,  other  aquatic  Mammalia  the  Whales 
have  apparently  no  external  ear.  Indeed  the  opening  of  the  ear 
is  excessively  small  In  a  huge  Rorqual  it  will  “  admit  a  quill  ” ; 
and  although  “ a  quill”  is  rather  vague,  we  may  fairly  allow  any 
sized  quill  without  proving  that  the  orifice  of  the  auditory 
passage  is  anything  but  exceedingly  minute.  As  a  proof,  added 
to  so  many,  that  the  Whales  are  the  progeny  of  terrestrial  creatures, 
we  have  the  occasional  traces  of  external  ears.^ 


Fia.  182.— Left  lower  jaw  of  foetaa  of  Balaenoptea-a  rostrafa. 

natural  size,  showing  teeth.  (After  -Tulin  ) 


I^er  aspect, 


Whalebone  Whales  never  possess  permanent  teeth  as  well  as 
the  baleen ;  but  in  the  foetus  are  more  than  traces  of  true  teeth 
which,  however,  never  arrive  at  maturity.  The  whalebone  itself  is’ 
d^nbed  later  (j).  354).  That  the  Whalebone  Whales  possess  teeth 
while  in  the  foetal  condition  was  discovered  so  long  ago  as  1807. 
It  has  since  been  confirmed  by  many  observers.  Not  only  is  there 
one  set  of  teeth  developed  in  the  foetal  BalaeTioptera  but  two 
of  which  one  comes  to  a  greater  maturity;  the  other,  in  fact’ 
remammg  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development.  The  more 
complete  dentition  belongs  to  the  milk  series,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Toothed  Whales.  A  very  interesting  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  derivation  of  the  simple  conical  teeth  of  Whales  seems  to 
toUow  from  the  development  of  these  structures  in  BaZaempterO. 
Ihere  are  in  the  young  foetus  fewer  teeth  than  in  the  more 
advanced  embyo.  Now  in  the  younger  emhryo  some  of  the 
teeth  am  furnished  with  more  than  one  cusp ;  they  are  bi-  or 
even  tri-conodont.  As  Sir  E.  Owen  observed,  the  teeth — ^some  of 

*  These  have  been  recorded  by  Professor  Howes  in  the  Porpoise. 
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them— are  literally  ilouble  teeth*  Thia  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
more  complicated  teeth  of  the  Zeiiglodoiits,  and  shows  so  far 
that  the  simple  conical  teeth  of  existing  WIiales  however  the 
PlafcaBistidae)  are  not  hj  any  lumiiet  of  means  so  primitive  as 
their  actual  stractare  would  iinattnbtedly  lead  one  to  l^elieve. 
Further  than  this^  the  greatc*r  iiuiaber  of  teeth  in  the  older 
embryo  coincided  wit-li  the  disappearance  of  these  don  ole  teetli^ 
which  seem  to  split  tip  into  the  simple  coEkiil  teeth* 

The  Toothed  Wfiales  are  not  furnished  with  baieeii^  but  with 
teeth  only*  These  teeth  are  more  or  less  niimeroiLs,  their 
arrangement  being  of  value  in  the  classilication  of  the  group ; 
a  matter  which  is  dealt  with  later* 

In  the  Narwhal,  whose  deiiiitioa  in  the  arliilt  is  reduced  to 
the  wel-knowm  tusk  or  tasks  (properly  developed  only  in  the 
male),  there  is  a  complete  h>etal  dentition.  A  very  curious  fact 
has  been  elucidated  by  Professor  Kiikenthal  about  tiie  dentition 
of  the  Coiheioh  Porpoise.  It  appears  that  in  this  Cetacean  the 
two  teeth  corresponding  to  each  other  of  the  two  dentitions  may 
fuse  into  a  single  tooth,  whicli  has  in  coBseciuenee  a  double  crown. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  Platanistid  Ima,  and 
that  its  ficonodont  teeth  are  not,  therefore,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
comparatively  complicated  teeth  of  the  ancient  Zenglodonts. 

The  internal  organs  of  Whales  which  show  the  greatest 
peculiarities  as  compared  with  other  maimnals  are  the  stomacli, 
the  lungs,  and  the  diaphragm.  Whales  always  possess  a  com¬ 
plicated  stomach  divided  into  many,  but  into  a  variable  number 
of,  chambeis :  there  are  as  few  as  four  in  some,  as  many  as  fourteen 
in  Ziphioids.  ' 

.On  account  of  its  complication  the  stomach  ^  has  been 
comjmr^ed  to  that  of  Ruminants — it  has  even  been  alleged  that 
Whales  rttminate  ” — but  the  comparison  will  not  hold  good. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
equally-complicated  stomach  of  the  Sireniana 

The  Rorqual  has  a  stomach  with  as  few  compartments  as  any. 
The  only  Whale  which  appears  to  have  fewer  is  Balmna  my&iwdm, 
where  there  are  but  three.  In  the  Rorqual  the  oesophagus  opens 
into  a  more  or  Im  globular  sac ;  from  the  upper  end  of  this, 
ie.  cl(Be  to  tlie  entry  of  the  oesophagus,  ad8«»  the  second  chamber, 
long  and  narix)wish ;  then  follows  an  extremely  short  third  sac, 

^  yo<r  details  and  litemtnre  see  Jiingklans*  Jknw  xxjssL  1S9S,  |>  1* 
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ttien  a  larger  fourth,  after  which  comes  the  dilated  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  small  intestine.  The  latter  might  be  regarded  as 
a  chamber  of  the  stomach  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  ducts 
of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  open  into  it.  This  represents  one 
type  of  the  Cetacean  stomach,  which  seems  to  be  found  in  all  Whales 
except  the  Ziphioids.  In  the  latter,  the  oesophagus  opens  into 
the  fimt  compartment  as  usual;  but  the  second  division  of  the 
stomach  arises  not  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  but 
at  the  opposite  end.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  first 
division  of  the  stomach,  found  in  most  Whales,  were  missing  in 
Ziphioids.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  Hyperoodon  a  remnant  of  the  missing  first 
stomach  is  found  in  the  shape  of  a  small  diverticulum  of  the 
oesophagus  just  before  it  enters  the  stomach. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Whale's  and  the  Eumin- 
ant  s  stomach  is  this :  in  the  latter  the  stomach  is  primarily 
divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  first  is  non -digestive 
and  is  clothed  with  oesophageal  epithelium.  The  second,  the 
abomasum,  is  the  digestive  region.  The  first  part  is  again 
divided  into  three  compartments.  In  the  Whales,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  digestive  part  which  is  again  subdivided,  while  if  the 
first  part  is  divided  it  is  not  markedly  so  as  in  the  Euminants. 

The  lungs  are  remarkable  for  their  unlobulated  character ;  in 
this  they  agree  with  the  lungs  of  the  Sirenia.  The  thoracic 
^cavity  in  which  they  lie  is  barrel-shaped,  and  not,  as  is  usual  in 
terrestrial  mammals,  boat -shaped,  i,e,  narrower  sternally  than 
above.  The  alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
a^ociated  with  the  aquatic  life;  so  at  any  rate  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  marked  in  Seals  and  even  in  the  Otter  seems  to  show.  The 
Whales  are  also  characterised  by  the  great  obliquity  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  is  extremely  muscular.  In  this  character 
again  we  find  an  agreement  with  the  Sirenia,  and  also  with 
other  aquatic  mammals ;  it  is  not  therefore  a  character  of 
Whales  so  much  as  evidence  of  an  adaptation  to  the  aquatic  life. 
The  advantage  is,  it  appears,  in  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  the  consequent  greater  possibilities  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  lungs,  which  it  must  be  remembered  serve  as 
hydrostatic  as  well  as  breathing  organs. 

Some  of  the  internal  arteries  of  Whales  break  up  into 
retia  mirabilia.  Their  kidneys  are  lobulated ;  whether  this  has 
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any  tiling  to  do  with  the 
at|uatic  life  is  not  so  clear* 
It  also  characterises  the 
Sireiiia,  more  or  less,  and 
tlie  Otters ;  bat.,  on  tlie  other 
liand,  tfie  terrestrial  Bears 
show  the  sriine  structure  as 
do  also  some  Fngiiktea  It 
must  be  borne  in  iiiinil,  too, 
that  tlie  kidneys  of  foetal 
Man  are  lobiilatcM. 

The  liver  is  a  eoiiipaet 
organ  not  showing  siicli  lobu¬ 
lation  as  is  eommoa^  bui  not 
uiiiversab  aiie  mg  Tiairuriiuls* 

Tlie  I.Hjiies  of  Whales  have 
a  SMiiiewlidt  loo.-e  structure, 
am!  are  luueh  impregoated 
with  oil  Iii  many  features 
the  skeleton  of  YYliales  is 
highly  distinctive  of  the 
order* 

The  brain  case  is  small 
proportionately  and  rounded. 
The  face is  therefore  long, 
and  in  some  cases,  especially 
among  the  fossil  forins^  of 
Pktanistidae,  the  rostrnin 
is  extraordinarily  elongated. 
The  asymmetry  of  the 
Whale's  skull  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  features ; 
this,  however,  is  entirely 
limited  to  the  Toothed 
Wlmles,  and,  among  them 
is  more  pronounced  in  some 
forms  than  in  others.  Thus 
the  Plafeinistidae  and  many 
Zipliioids  are  not  nearly  so 
asymmetrical  as  the  Dol- 
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phias  aad,  especially, -PA^seier.  This  asymmetry  affects  parti¬ 
cularly  the  premaxillae,  the  maxillae,  and  the  nasals.  The 
base  of  the  skull  is  symmetrical  The  Whale’s  skull  has  very 
long  premaxillae  -which,  ho-wever,  do  not,  except  in  the  extinct 
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Fig.  184.— Under  surface  of  the  cranium  of  a  young  Caa’iug  Whale  {GlMcephalus 
mdas).  X  AS,  Alisphenoid  ;  BO,  basioccipital ;  cf,  condylar  foramen  ;  ExO, 
exoccipital ;  Fr,  supra-orbital  process  of  frontal ;  gf,  glenoid  fossa  of  squamosal ; 
Ma,  body  of  malar  ;  Mx,  maxHla  ;  OS,  orbitosphenoid  ;  Per,  posterior  (mastoid) 
process  of  periotic  ;  PI,  palatine  ;  PMx,  premaxilla  ;  Pt,  pterygoid  ;  Sq,  squamosal ; 
ig,  deep  groove  on  squamosal  for  meatus  auditorius  externus,  leading  to  tympanic 
cavity ;  Ty,  tympanic ;  Vo,  vomer ;  ZM,  zygomatic  process  of  malar.  (From 
Flower’s  Ostedx>gy,) 

Zeuglodonts,  bear  any  teeth.  The  nasal  hones,  whether  sym¬ 
metrical  or  the  reverse,  are  very  small  in  existing  Whales, 
which  arrangement,  together  with  the  long  and  broad  maxillary 
bones,  removes  the  anterior  nostrils,  the  blow -hole,  far  back- 
warda  The  roof  of  the  skull  is  not  at  all  formed  by  the 
parietals  externally.  These  hones  form  a  portion  of  the  side 
of  the  cranium,  but  are  replaced  or  covered  by  the  enormously- 
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developcii  siipra-cx‘dpital  in  tlie  adult.  Here  again  tlie  Zeuglo- 
donts  are  more  typically  Maiiiinaliaiij  for  in  tlieui  the  parietals 
liave  a  norma!  development  and  situation^  rising  even  into  a 
median  crest  as  in  so  many  quadrupeds.  The  bones  related 
to  the  organ  of  hearing,  tlie  tympanies  and  petrous  boiies^  are 
very  solid  and  dense  hi  struefciire.  Moreover  they  are  but 


Fig,  185.’ — A  section  of  a  skull  of  a  yonag  'Cka’lng  Wliale  (Bidneepkedm  widm).  x  -I,  a. 
Angle  a«,  anterior  nares ;  A  4  alisphenoM  ;  bk^  basiliyal ;  J50,  basioccipital ;  BS^ 
^sisplienoM  ;  cd,  condyle ;  coroiioid  piocesa ;  jfeO,  exoccipital ;  1>,  fronM ; 
«i,yaferior  clenW  canid;  IP,  interjMirietal ;  MM^  ossified  portion  of  the  menetli- 
moid  ;  maxilla  ;  Ao*  nasal ;  Pa,  parietal ;  Fer^  periotic  ;  PZ,  palatine  ;  FMx^ 
premaxllla ;  pn^  postenor  nares  ;  FS^  presphenoid  ;  Pf,  pterygoid  ;  s,  symphysis 
of  naandiHe  ;  sA  stylohyal ;  SO^  supra-occipital ;  squamosal ;  tk»  thyrohyal : 
Fo,  vomer.  (From  Flower's  Osfeoloyy.) 

loo^ly  attached  to  surrounding  bones,,  and  are  thus  easily  and 
frequently  lost.  Nearly  the  only  maB,mials  which  resemble  the 
Whales  in  the  fact  that  the  pterygoids  sometimes  meet  in  the 
middle  line  below  are  the  Edentata  (Anteater  and  Armadillo,  see 
p.  167).  But  in  both  groups  this  peculiarity  is  not  universal 
The  vertebral  column  is  remarkable  for  tlie  fact  that  more  ot 
fewer  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  may  be  fusai  tc^ther  into  a  short 
and  compact  mam.  This  is  s^n  at  ite  maximum  in  the  genwa 
Mdmm  and  Nmhdmm.  The  odontoid  proc^  of  the  »ec«wd 
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vertebra,  though  hardly  at  all  marked,  is  nevertheless  real? 
present  and  developed  from  a  bony  centre  of  its  own,  as  in  othci 
mammals.  The  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are,  of  course,  to  te 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  ribs  attached  to  the  former ;  but 


Fia.  186. — Section  througli  midclle 
line  of  united  cervical  vertebrae 
of  Greenland  Right  Whale  {Bal- 
ama  mysticetus).  x|-.  a,  Arti¬ 
cular  surface  for  occipital  condyle ; 
e,  epiphysis  on  posterior  end  of 
body  of  seventh  cervical  vertebra ; 

foramen  in  arch  of  atlas  for 
first  spinal  nerve  ;  1,  arch  of  atlas  ; 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  conjoined  arches  of 
the  axis  and  four  following  verte¬ 
brae  ;  7,  arch  of  seventh  vertebra. 
(From  Blower’s  Osteology, ) 


as  there  is  only  a  rudimentary  pelvis,  not  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column,  no  sacral  region  can  be  detected.  The  caudal 
vertebrae  are  to  be  recognised  by  the  V-shaped  chevron  bones 
below. 


Fig.  187. — Sternum  of  Greenland  Right  Whale  {Ikdama  mysticetus),  x  B, 
Sternum  of  Common  Rorqual  or  Fin  Whale  {BakLenopUm  musevlm),  x 
(From  F'iower’s  Osteology,} 

The  Sternum  in  the  Whale  tribe  is  much  more  modified  in  the 
Whalebone  Whales  than  in  the  Odontocetes.  In  the  latter  it  is 
made  up  of  several  pieces,  as  in  other  mammals,  which  often, 
however,  become  coalesced.  In  the  Mystacoceti  this  bone  is  a 
single  piece,  to  which  only  one  pair  of  ribs  is  attached,  and  its 
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form  is  eliaraeteristic  of  the  genus.  It  is  heart-shaped,  more  or 
less,  ill  Balaem,  and  somewhat  cross-  or  T-shaped  in  the  genus 
Bfiiaewqjtim,  In  the  Odoritocetes  the  ribs  have,  some  of  tliem, 
tlie  iioriiial  attacliment  bj  capifenliiin  and  tnberciilnm.  In  the 
Mystaecc'etes  the  at- 
tac  lime  lit,  where  it 
exists,  is  very  loose, 
and  the  tuberciilnm 
alone  is  attached  to 
its  vertebra.  This 
allow^s  of  the  freer  play 
of  tlie  ribs  during  re¬ 
spiration.  The  scapula 
lias  a  very  character¬ 
istic  haiii  ill  tliese 
aniinals.  The  acro- 
Hiioii,  w’here  it  exists, 
is  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  shoulder  blade,  and 
overlaps  the  generally  long  coracoid  process.  Clavicles  are  totally 
absent.  The  pelvis  is  very  rudiiiaentary,  consisting  merely  of  a 
single  bonelet,  to  which  are  attached  the  mdiiiieiits  (in  some  cases) 
of  a  femur,  and,  in  Balaena  (Fig.  188),  of  a  tibia  also. 

Whales  are  to  be  divided  into  three  great  groups: — (1)  the 
Whalebone  ‘Whales  or  Mystacoceti ;  (2)  the  Toothed  Whales  or 
Odontoceti ;  and  (3)  the  entirely  -  extinct ‘Axehaeoceti  or  Zeu- 
glodonts. 


Fig.  18S.— Side  view  of  bones  of  posterior  extremity  of 
Greenianti  llighi  Whale  {Baiaena  mifsimius;.  x 
b  ;  /,  leiiiur ;  G  accessory  ossicle  repre¬ 

senting  the  tibia.  (After  Escliricfit  and  IXdnliardt) 
(from  Flower’s 


Sub-Ordee  1.  MYSTACOCETI. 

This  ^division  is  thus,  characterised : — Teeth  are  never  function¬ 
ally  developed ;  they  are  present  in  the  .young,  but  replaced  in 
the  adult  by  the  baleen  or  whalebone,;  the  external  respiratory 
aperture  is  double;  the  skull  is  perfectly  symmetrical;  the, rami 
.of  the  mandible  are  arched  outwards  and  do.  not  form  a  true 
symphysis ;  the  sternum  is  always  composed  of  a  single  piece  of 
bone ;  the  ribs  articulate  only  with  the  transverse  processes  of 
the.  vertebrae. 

The  Mystacoceti  are  nearly  invariably  huge  creatures,  the 
sole  exceptions  being  the  Pygmy  Eight  Whale,  Nedbalaena,  and 
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a  small  Eorqual.  But  even  these  are  larger  than  the  majority 
of  Toothed  Whales. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  hj  which  the  Whalebone 
Whales  are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  Whales  is  that  which 
gives  to  them  their  name,  the  presence  of  whalebone.  Whale¬ 
bone  is  a  horny  product  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  mouth,  and 
is  comparable  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  transverse  ridges  which 


are  lound  in  the  mouths  of  all 
mammals  upon  the  palate.  In 
non  -  Cetacean  mammals  these 
ridges  vary  in  depth,  and  are 
arranged  as  a  rule  transversely, 
but  with  an  oblique  inclination. 
This  is  precisely  how  the  plates 
of  baleen  are  disposed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Whale.  Each  piece 
of  ''  bone  ”  is  triangular  in  shape, 
the  broader  end  being  that  of 
attachment  while  it  narrows 
gradually ;  the  inner  side  of  the 
blades  is  frayed  out  into  a  number 
of  threads  which  form  the  strain¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  plates  vary 
in  length  up  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
treme  length  as  13  feet,  which 
occurs  in  the  Bight  Whale  at 

Fig.  189.— Section  of  upper  jaw,  with  Colour  is  black  or 

baleen  plates,  of  BaiaeTwptera.  a,  paler,  even  white.  The  number 

'piaiT  in  the  mouth  is 

o^^s^^rface  of  baleen  plates.  (After  very  great.  As  many  as  370 

blades  have  been  counted.  They 
diminish  in  length  towards  both  ends  of  the  series.  Though 
whalebone  has  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  whence  the  whale¬ 
bone  came  was  formerly  one  of  those  things  not  generally 
known, 

A  very  prevalent  notion  was  that  the  whalebone  formed  the 
eyelids  or  perhaps  the  eyelashes  of  the  creature,  Scaliger,  com¬ 
menting  upon  Aristotle,  held  that  the  whale  had  “  lamellae  upon 
the  eyebrows,  which,  when  the  head  is  plunged  below  the  surface, 
were  raised  by  the  water ;  but  when  the  animal  raised  its  head 
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above  the  waves  the  lameiae  fell  and  covered  the  eves.”  Whale¬ 
bone,  too,  lias  lee II  oiteri  spoken  of  as  “  the  fin  of  a  whale,”  the 
firiiies  tiiat  stand  forth  of  their  moiitlis.”  The  value  of  whale¬ 
bone  is  still  great,  in  spite  of  various  substitutes  which  are  now 
lised  in  its  plaice.  In  the  y«irl81i7,  for  example,  the  value  of 
this  article  was  £2000  per  ton.  As  a  single  Wliale  may  produce 
several  tons  oi  this  material,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
results  of  a  wdialing  voyage  may  be  very  profitable. 

Fam.  1*  Balaenopteridae.” — Tliis  genus  Balaenoptera  includes 
the  Rorquals,  ■which  are  Whalebone  Whales  of  large  size,  differing 
iroin  the  Right  Whales  in  three  important  external  characters : 
the  head  is  comparatively  small ;  there  is  a  dorsal  fin ;  the  throat 
is  marked  by  numeroiis  longitudinal  furrovrs.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  not  so  arehed  as  in  the  Eigtit  Whales,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  plates  of  baleen  are  sliorter.  The  hand  is  only 
four-iiligered.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  for  the  most  part  all 
tree.  Uiie  cf  the  earliest  records  of  a  Whale  stranded  in  the 
Ttiames  was  probably  of  a  species  of  this  genus  in  the  year  1658, 
and  is  thus  descril>ed  by  John  Evelyn:— “A  large  whale  was 
taken  betwixt  mj  land  batting  on  the  Thames  and  Greeiiewicii, 
which  drew  an  infinite  concourse  to  see  it,  by  water,  horse,  coach, 
and  on  foot,  from  London  and  ail  parts.  ...  It  was  killed  with 
a  harping  yroii,  struck  in  the  head,  out  of  which  spouted  Mood 
and  w’’ater  by  two  tunnells,  and  after  an  horrid  grone  it  ran 
quite  on  shore  and  died.  Its  length  was  58  foot,  heighth.  16,; 
black  skiiin'd  like  co^h  leather,  very  small  eyes,  greate  taile, 
onely  two  small  fiiins,.  a  picked  snout,  and  a  mouth  so  wide  that 
.divers  men  might  liave  stood  upright  in  it ;  no  teeth,  but  sucked 
slime  onely  as  thro"  a  grate  of  that  bone  which  we  caE  whale¬ 
bone,  the  throate  yet  so  narrow  as  would  not  have  admitted  the 
least  of  fishes  ,  .  .  all  of  it  prodigious,  but  in  nothing,  more 
wonderful  that  an  animal  of  so  greate  a  bulk  should  be  nourished 
onely  by  slime  thro"  those  grates.” 

Professor  Collett  has  recently  given ^  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
characters  and  habits  of  this  great  Whale  (Balaenoptera  Mumtdits). 
Though  a  large  beast  (44  to  67  feet  in  length)  it  is  exceeded  by 
otlier  Rorquals ;  it  is  of  a  dark  grey  Hue  colour  above,  white,  for 
the  most  part,  below.  The  dorsal  fin  is  large  and  high ;  the 
flippers  relatively  slender  and  smalL  The  whole  thiwt  firom  the 
^  In  Frm.  S&c,  1886,  pw  348. 
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symphysis  of  the  jaws  to  the  middle  of  the  belly  is,  as  in  other 
species,  marked  by  furrows,  forty  to  fifty-eight  in  number.  The 
hairy  covering  is  reduced  (in  an  adult  female)  to  thirteen  hairs 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  in  a  foetus  there  were  also  seven 
hairs  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  well  as  rather  more  on 
the  lower  jaw — altogether,  forty-eight.  This  Whale  appears  to 
feed  chiefly  upon  small  Crustacea,  especially  the  Copepod,  Calamm 
finmarcliimis.  The  number  of  baleen  plates  is  about  330  on  each 
side  of  the  jaw.  This  Whale  sometimes  swims  singly,  but  usually 
in  schools  of  even  as  many  as  fifty. 

Eudolphfs  Eorqual  {R  loredis)  seems  to  be  a  perfectly 
inoffensive  beast ;  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  stay  under  water  for 
as  long  a  time  as  twelve  hours. 

A  smaller  species  than  the  last  is  B.  rostrata — at  the  outside 
33  feet  in  length.  Here  the  hairy  covering  is  reduced^  to  "'two 
small  hairs  on  the  integument  covering  the  apex  of  the  lower 
maxilla.''  The  colour  is  greyish  black  above,  the  underside 
white.  On  the  other  hand,  B,  dhbaldii,  the  Blue  Whale,  is  the 
giant  of  its  race,  reaching  a  length  of  85  feet.  Its  colour  is  a 
dark  bluish  grey,  with  small  whitish  spots  on  the  breast.  The 
dorsal  fin  is  small  and  low  with  straight  margins. 

E.  musculus,  the  Tinner,  is  intermediate  in  size — not  more 
than  7  0  feet.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  ""  sulphur  bottom," 
B.  australis j  of  Antarctica  and  B,  patachonica  differ  specifically 
from  this.^ 

The  genus  Megaptera  is  very  near  Balaeuoptera,  but  differs 
from  it  mainly  in  the  following  external  and  internal  character. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  not  very  prominent,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
lowish  hump,  whence,  indeed,  the  common  name  of  this  Whale, 
'"Humpback."  The  pectoral  fin  is  unusually  long,  and  the 
creature  uses  it  to  beat  itself,  the  surrounding  water,  and,  more 
playfully,  its  mates.  The  general  outline  of  this  Cetacean  is 
more  clumsy  than  that  of  BalaeTtoptera,  The  most  important 
internal  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  scapula,  which  has  at 
most  a  slight  acromion  and  coracoid  process.  These  are  rather 
more  pronounced,  according  to  Messrs,  van  Beneden  and  Gervais,® 


Ferria,  ‘'Kotes  on  the  Anatomy  of  J?:  rostrata,"  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1870,  p.  805. 
—  ’“'aast,  “Notes  on  a  Skeleton  of  BalaenopUra  australis"  Proc,  Zool,  Soc, 


Paris,  1880,  p.  180. 
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fcirm  of  the  genus,  wlih^i  Is  known  as  J£  kdinida. 
Te-  it  5lLr.iiM  al-a  lie  remarkctl  is  stiiilded  with  larire 

iuu-  the  Fiz<‘  ef  an  orange,  w!j:e!i  seem  to  he  hjper- 

'T  '■!  rrjiiTatiits  the*  hairs,  wliieli  should  he  present  in  this 
of  the  liody.  A«  IS  tue  ease  with  euher  Whales,  nmrierous 
*']•<“  '>js  have  heeii  nia  *  at  of  individuals  fd  Meip’^ptercL  Captain 
%vho  oh'-'-Tved  iiianv  *^gaiiis”  or  herds  of  these  Whales, 
^  ill  ^  !>.-  ho,iI  H-touue  dilliefdgr  in  fiiKiing  aiiv  tw<i 
vi'‘^!udTriIs  pD'‘"’-d;  a  ’  *Ine  spe^des  in  any  case 

llifi  .A  'h">\  I  wiiiiL  j"’  *'  ws  oil  our  ovii  coasts. 

1*  ‘  uoiiiis  is  ui:r  -ti  laa!’’  «  etaceans,  w'orid-wide  in  range:  and 
i»  iw  pro^  mIo  t  ‘it  the  -nee  in  tfie  see  pula  already  referred  to 
10  IV  Jiistdy  tor  -^raratiov  4’  a  sroitherL  J/.  '  f'V/if/ii  pvltli  vdu’cli 
ifi  that  €  iho,  pfiLtiT-'*'  h'efjhsis  and  J7  eeieie  zeiamiim  will  be 
s)  in  !iyiiioiw  v  oi^tly  M.  Gervais  has  insisted  upon  a 

Inuii  he  Cersian  Gulf.  Jfegaptera  growT  to 
^  01  hi;  to  ih'j  iVot.  Seveiity-hve  feet  have  been  staled, 

hut  ooasiireinoiu '  of  G  hales  have  usually  to  be  received  with 
caiitioiL 

Ithaeidii'imjies^  with  but  one  species^  S.  glamm^  the 
foriiiai!  Grey  l^Vhale,”  is  tiie  last  genus  of  the  family  Bakenop- 
teriiiue.  This  Wliale  is  but  imperfectly  known  anatomically ;  but 
quite  sufficient  lias  been  ascertained  to  sliow  its  great  divergence 
from  BnlaempUm  or  2!empUra.  The  dorsal  in  is  completely 
absent,  and  the  tliroat  pleats,  so  characteristic  of  the  typical 
Baiaenopteridiie,  are  reduced  to  two.  It  has,  however,  the  general 
outline  of  a  Eorqiial,  with  a  relatively  small  head.  In  osfeeo- 
logical  characters  it  temls  to  unite  liie  two  families  Balaenop- 
teridae  and  Balaeiiidae  (if  they  are  really  necessary  subdivisions). 
The  skull  is  on  the  whole  Eorqual-like ;  but  its  fore -part  is 
narrow;  as  in  the  Greenland  Whale,  and  the  premaxillaries  are 
pinched  up  in  the  middle  line  so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  side ; 
this  again  is  a  Balaenid  character.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are 
free  as  in  Eorquals,  and  tlie  sternum  is  quite  as  in  that  group. 
The  scapula  has  more  the  shape  of  that  of  B(dmna. 

Mhaeliiameies  giamu$  is  confined  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  b^n 
extensively  hunted  from  the  Aore.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very 
valuable  Whale,  since  the  baleen  is  short  as  in  Eorquals,  and  the 

^  Marim  Mamfmis  (fike  Mrtk-W^  CmM  Ammiatt  1874. 

*  Cf,  Semamoii,  l<w.  «t 
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"beast,  moreover,  appears  to  be  fierce,  a  somewha-t  rare  attribute 
of  Whales.  It  has  been  spoken  of,  indeed,  as  cunning 
courageous,  and  vicious  ”  animal.  Elutehianectes  is  essentially  a 
coast  Whale,  and  loves  to  lie  in  the  surf  in  quite  shallow  water 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  float  it  off.  This  Whale  varies  much  in 
colour  from  black  to  mottled  grey  and  black,  and  reaches  a  length 
of  about  40  feet. 

Pam.  2.  Balaenidae.  —  The  Eight  Whales  of  the  genus 
Balaena  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Mohalaena  and  from 
the  Eorquals  by  the  following  characters : — 

The  size  is  large,  50  to  60  feet.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin.  The 
head  is  more  than  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  animal.  The  baleen  is  very  long.  The  throat  is  not  grooved. 
The  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  is  not  wider  than  the  down¬ 
ward  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  all 
fused.  The  scapula  is  rather  high.  The  hind- limb  has  the 
rudiment  of  a  tibia.  The  intestine  has  no  caecum. 

A  vast  number  of  different*  genera  have  been  founded  on 
detached  hones,  bits  of  whalebone,  and  more  or  less  complete 
skeletons  of  Eight  Whales  coming  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Dr,  Dray  s  catalogues  we  find  the  following  allowed, 
viz.  Balaena,  Buialaena,  Sunterim,  Ca^erea,  Macleai^ius.  The 
number  of  species  ’’  distributed  among  the  genera  is  some 
thirteen  or  more,  with  whose  names  we  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not  more  than  two  species 
which  can  with  certainty  be  identified  and  distinguished,  both  of 
which  are  so  close  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  placed  but  in 
the  same  genus,  Balaena,  In  no  group  of  Whales — in  no  group 
of  animals  probably — has  imagination  run  riot  to  so  terrible  an 
extent  in  the  formation  of  genera  and  species  as  in  these  Eight 
"W  hales.  This  multiplication  or  rather  division  of  genera  has 
arisen  from  an  old  idea  that  Whales  coming  from  different  seas 
must  be  of  different  kinds,  a  notion  now  thoroughly  exploded. 

The  term  “  Eight  Whale  simply  means  that  the  Whales  of 
this  genus  are  the  right  kind  of  Whale  for  the  whaler  to  pursue. 
Their  whalebone  is  longer  and  more  valuable,  while  the  oil  is 
not  only  more  abundant  but  of  a  superior  quality.  The  two 
species  demand  a  separate  account 

The  Greenland  Whale,  Balaena  mysticetm,  is  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  a  Whale  which  has  an  exceedingly  limited  range  in 


on  niir  are  due  to  a  confusion  B.  ui^stmlis^ 

to  l^e  prc'seiiily  desciilKif^I  At  tiie  Devil’s  I^yke/’  near  Brigliton, 
there  i-',  t*r  was,  tlie  skull  of  a  most  tiagraut  Eorqual,  wLieh  is 
carefully  labelled  "  DieeuLiid  Wliale/’  Tiiis  "Wliale  grows  to  a 
leiigt'li  of  50,  tiO^  rarely  70  feet.  It  is  black  in  coloiiig  save 
fyr  a  wliite  patch  on  the  under  side  of  tlie  jaw.  The  head  is 
quite  oiie~tiiird  of  tlie  Ijocly  in  leiigtli.  There  are  a  few  scattered 
liiiirs  at  tlie  extremity  of  tlie  jaws.  The  leiigtfi  of  time  which 
tills  Whale  can  endure  iiniiiersioii  has  been  variously  stated.  The 
utmost  limit  of  endurance  is  stated  by  r^camiiioii  to  be  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  The  pursuit  of  this  T’l'liale  is  attended  by 
dangers,  not  iu  the  least  be/^ause  tiie  animal  is  itself  fierce  and 
ready  to  attack,  but  simply  on  aecuiici  of  the  velocity  with 
which,  aiid  the  great  depth  to  whidi,  it  will  dive,  and  also  to  the 
imge  liiiiscular  force  whieli  is  exerted  in  its  struggles  to  free  itself 
inuii  t!ie  harprcms.  It  is  iiiderjii  an  extremely  timid  beast.  It 
liais  been  remarked  that  a  bird  aligliting  upon  its  back  soiiie- 
tiiiies  sets  it  otf  in  great  agitation  and  terrorA  CoiiiMiied  with 
this  tiniidity  of  disposition  is  an  intense  affection  for  its  young, 
whicfi  WTiuid  do  lionourA  observed  Scoresby,  “  to  the  superior 
intelligence  of  huiiiaii  beings.''  Yet  that  trader  and  obsewer 
goes  oil  to  remark  that  the  value  of  the  prize  .  .  .  cannot  be 
sacrificed,  to  feelings  of  compassion  ”  I  The  fact  that  this  Whale 
and  its  congener,  B,  aMstmUs,  feed  among  swarms  of  minute 
pelagic  creatures,  which  they  engulf  in  their  huge  mouths,:  led 
the  ancients  tO'  believe  and  assert  that  they  fed  upon  water  only. 
When  the  Whale  feeds  it  moves  along  with  some  velocity,  taking 
in  huge  mouthfuls  of  sea  ■water  with  the  contained  organisms, 
which  are  then  strained  off  by  the  whalebone  ■  and  left  stranded 
upon  the  tongue. 
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IS  apt  to  get  lost,  and  in  the  skeleton  of  so  huge  and  unmanage¬ 
able  a  beast  there  is  nothing  more  unwise  than  to  insist  upon  as 
specific  characters,  what  may  be  due  merely  to  defective  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  Whale  has  often,  and  the  Greenland  Whale  also  a 
rough  horny  protuberance  upon  the  snout  known  as  the  “  bonnet  ” 
The  causation  of  this  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  “  a 
rudimentary  frontal  horn.”  But  this  suggestion  of  an  Ungulate 

affinity  can  hardly  be  accepted.  It  seems  to  be  more  like  a  kind 
of  corn. 


This  Whale  was  once  more  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
than  It  m  to-dfiy;  it  was  much  hunted  by  the  Basques  in  past 
T'.!  '^luch  frequented  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  usually 

called  the  Biscayan  Whale  or  £.  hiscayensis ;  but  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  specific  difference.  Among  the  small  towns  which  fringe 
the  Bay,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  Whale  incorporated  into 
the  armorial  bearings.  “  Over  the  portal  of  the  first  old  house 
in  the  steep  street  of  Guetaria,”  writes  Sir  Clements  Markham  ^ 
there  is  a  shield^  of  arms  consisting  of  Whales  amid  waves  of 
the  sea.  At  Motrico  the  town  arms  consist  of  a  Whale  in  the 
sea  harpooned,  and  with  a  boat  with  men  holding  the  hne.” 
Plenty  of  other  such  examples  testify  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
whahng  industry  on  these  adjoining  coasts  of  Spain  and  Prance. 
It  appears  that  though  the  fishery  began  much  earlier— even  in 
the  ninth  century- — the  first  actual  document  relating  to  it  dates 
from  the  year  1150.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  privileges  granted 
by  Saiieho  the  Wise  to  the  city  of  San  Sebastian.  The  trade 
was  still  very  flourishing  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Eondeletius 
the  naturalist  described  Bayonne  as  the  centre  of  the  trade,  and 
tells  us  that  the  flesh,  especially  of  the  tongue,  was  exposed  for 
sale  as  food  in  the  markets. 

_  M.  Fischer,^  who,  as  well  as  Sir  Clements  Markham,  has 
given  an  important  account  of  the  whahng  industry  on  the 
Basque  shores,  quotes  an  account  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
^teenth  century.  It  was  at  Biarritz— or  as  Ambroise  Pare, 
from  whom  Fischer  quotes,  spelt  it,  Biaris— that  the  main 
fisheries  were  undertaken.  The  inhabitants  set  upon  a  hill  a 
tower  from  which  they  could  see  “the  Balaines  which  pass,  and 
perceiving  them  coming  partly  by  the  loud  noise  they  nmke,  and 

^  Proc.  2!ool.  Soc.  1881,  p.  989. 
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partly  \fj  the  water  whivli  they  tlirew  out  ly  a  crmhiik  w'hleli 
tliey  ill  tlie  iiJddle  nf  tli*^  forelieadt*  Several  b«wt>  tlien 

out  ill  pursuit,  raiue  of  wliieli  were  re^'erved  for  iiieL  wdiose 
s?he  iliity  it  to  |::ek  (wt  oi  tlie  wwiir  their  ceuirades  wlio 
hahi  overLakiicfd  tliesii.-elves  in  their  exeitenient.  Tlio  h.^rpooiis 
bore  a  luark  by  which  their  respetlive  owners  eorhi’i  recognise 
them,  and  the  earoase  of  tfie  aniiaal  ww  sliared  in  w ’‘ordaiice 
with  the  iiiiriil*ers  and  owners  of  tlie  1  nr]  eons  found  -’ticking  in 
the  dead  body  of  tin  ’Wloale.  At  this  periodi  the  lislierr  was  at 
its  height.  Bat  it  contiiiueii  to  be  aa  octiipaiioL  along  iLose 
shores  until  the  liegiiinirig  r)f  the  eighteeiitb  century,  after  wliicli 
it  gradually  declineil  Tiie  nsliery  of  Wliales  l-eraii  to  be  carried 
Cdilher  afield  than  the  siiore,  atri  for  a  long  lime  the  Iksgues 
ftiniislied  cfxpeii  harpcnners  to  wiialing  vessels  proceehdng  to  the 
Arftisj  suis.  A  riiriciis  cxainplt  of  :i.t  ccu^tinu  iiice  of  the  fi&liery 
iintii  at  least  1712  is  given  by  Sir  C.  Markliam.  In  the  parish 
rec<jrds  of  Ijeoueit^'i  f:r  that  year,  it  is  notc^d  that  a  couple  were 
inoriicil  who  possess'd  Ivtween  ibera  all  the  necessary  outfit  for 
a  wiialiiig  cruise. 

The  genus  ^oidaena  is  interesting  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  Its  size  compared  with  its  gigantic  relatives  is 
small,  some  16  or  17  feet  The  genus  bears  the  same  kin,d  of 
proportion  to  Baiaena  that  Kogia  does  to  Fhysetef  among  the 
l^yseteridae.  It  is  one  of  those  Whales  whicli  are  very  restricted 
in  habitat ;  up  to  the  present  it  is  only  known  from  the  Antarctic 
region  in  tdie  neighbourliood.  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia, 
Structurally  it  is  in  a  few  points  iiiterinediate  between  the  Eight 
Whales  and  the  Eorquals.  The  head  is  proportionately  (as  well 
as,  of  course,  actually)  not  so  large  as  in  Bdaem^.  There  is  a 
falcate  dorsal  fia ;  but  the  head  in  outline  is  not  Borqual-like  in 
spite  of  its  similar  proportions.  The  whalebone  is  long.  The 
throat  is  not  grooved,  ^eobalmiia  has  forty-three  vertebrae,  of 
which  the  cervicals  are  all  fused.  There  are  as  many  as  seventeen 
or  eighteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  largest  number  in  any  Oetecean 
as  far  as  is  known.  With  these  are  articulated  not  eighteen  but 
only  seventeen  ribs.  The  first  dorsal  vertebra  appears  to  Ib  with¬ 
out  a  rib.  The  ribs  are  very  broad  and  flat.  The  body  thus 
gets  an  appearance  of  a  Sireniam  The  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
fewer  than  in  any  other  Cetacean,  being  only  two.  The  scapula 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Eorquals  than  that  of  the  Right  Whatel 
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that  IS  to  say  it  is  long  and  not  very  high.  The  skull  is  most 
like  that  of  Balaena,  but  the  process  of  the  frontal  archinff  over 
the  eye  is  broader  relatively  than  in  Balaena,  and  thus  apprLhes 
Balaenoptera.  H-othing  is  known  of  the  viscera  of  thk  male 
he  whalebone  is  white,  and  the  animal  was  first  described  bv 
Dr  Gray  from  pieces  of  “bone.”  It  is  not  always  that  so 
fortunate  a  diagnosis  of  specific  or  generic  difference  has  been 

d“^rlnSrtiol“'^^^""""^"^^^^^^  -  for 


Sub-Oedee  2.  ODONTOCETI. 

The  Odontoceti  have  teeth  but  no  whalebone;  the  blow-hole 

Two-Sk  - 

be  thn^d^fi  ^Jysetmdae.-This  family  of  the  Odontocetes  may 

together  The  o  .“ost  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  fused 

ti^ether  The  costal  cartilages  are  not  ossified.  In  the  skull  the 

pterygoids  are  thick  and  meet  in  the  middle  line  •  the  svm 
php«,  ot  tie  mandible  is  long.  Teeth,  more  or  fe™  .t  frd 

Peio°'VrM'  “><>  ”i««dible  m  alone 'function^ 

grooved  by  Zo  or  f«r  “ 

the ’too  SS  ft  “  “®*"  ““■'P™®  «'  <K™ion  into 

the  two  sub-famihes— Physeterinae  or  Sperm  Whales  and  the 

jrphiijme  or  Beaked  Whales.  Professor  P.  J.  van  Mn  IZ 
wSs  Ttr!  '”*’'“‘“8:  the  Physemrs  and  the  Beaked 

however,  some  reasons  for  the  subdivision  The 
2  exceeding  ^  on 

^borSw  1  T“”“  ■Mndible. 

»f  tl®  Ziphioid,  is 

“.C®^™*--  TIi®  small 

Moeasauroid  lYmtn  recalls  m  a  curions  way  that  of 

Mosasaniord  replUes  and  «,mo  Dinoarnre.  is  in  eontrit  to  the 

“  'I*  »•  ssrr  - 
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enommu  Leari  nf  the  Caclialot  ami  ttie  verv  fairly -developed 
skull  t)f  tlm  '  S|vriii  Wkile."  Botli,  liowever,  fiiriiisli 

speniiaceti  and  in  varioas  osteiilogital  dt-tuils  eoipc?  near  itigether. 
On  tlie  'vhtiie  we  ineliiia  towards  separating  tke  Caelialots  from 
the  Zipliioiils,  and  sliall  therefor^  caEimeiiee  with  the  former  as 
ieing  ill  some  ro^peets  the  more  primitive  iiiemLers  of  the  family 
idijseterhlae. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Ptiyseterinae.— Tiiis  snlv family  may  he  thus 
litimed :— IVctli  in  hover  jaw  numerous.  Xo  ilistmet  laeLryiiial 
lone.  Sioiiiaoli  with  only  miir  anpartmeiits  h'as  to 

Of  this  snlrfaiuilj  the  hest-kimwii  genus  is  Fiiii&efer,  iiicliidliig 
tlie  Sperm  W^uile  or  i  hchalot.  Of  ather  re|mteti  sxiecies  we  shall 
s|>eak  ktt-r.  The  gemis  is  clidratleris-d  in  the  first  ilaee  by  its 
large  sizd— inuch  as  82  feet  of  length  have  been  assigned  to 
iYi//w:ov  r  m  A'Vtp.;  a/hw ;  but  Sir  WillLm  Fiuwer  tiicmght  that 

r^.j"  M,  6i  fer.  mlglw  fo  .i  ! setter  aipaTiximatioii  to  the 

eteaw  A  hoar*'  cf  r!.^^  raehakit.  The  head  is  enoraious,  a  third 

the  *2  :Ll  s^dy.  and  terminates  in  a  massive  and 

hluiitisli  .-liijiit.  Tins  i-s  however,  no:  so  abrupt Iv  trimeated  as 
is  oiien  ‘  iiro-ented  in  dgures.  At-cordiiig  to  l^Ies&rs.  Poueliet 
and  Cliawv  h  slo|}€s  forward  two  metres  beyoiid  the  end  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  rfie  mouth  is  thus  ventral  and  almost  shark-like  in 
position,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  Pygmy  Sperm  Whale,  tr.  b.; 
considered  later.  In  connexion  ivith  this  peculiar  position  of 
the  mouth,  it  has  been  asserted — Mr.  F.  T.  BnlleE  figures  — 

that  the  Sperm  Whale  turns  over  upon  its  back  to  bite.  The 

Mow-hiole  is  single,  and  shaped  like  the  sound-hole  of  a  violin 
it  les  upon  one  side,  and  is  not  median  in  position.  The  throat 
is  grooved  as  in  the  Ziphioids  by  two  gremvea  The  dorsal  fi»,  is 
represented  by  a  whole  series  of  lowish  humps,  decreasing  in 
elevation  from  l>efore  backwards.  The  pectoral  fins  are  not  large, 
relatively  speaking.  The  great  square  head  is  not  occupied 
entirely  by  the  .skull ;  the  cavity  lying  above,  which.,  is  of  couiw 
traversed  by  the  tube  ending  in  the  blow-hole,  is  filled  with  the 
spermaceti,  which  is  fluid  fat  during  the  life  of  the  animaL 
Spermaceti  also  occurs  in  other  "Whales  5  and  that  of  Hyperoodw^ 
whence  it  has  b^n  extr8M3ted  for  commercial  puiposes,  is  said  to 
offer  no  differences  of  importance  from  the  spermaceti  of  the 

i  jQwm,  de  tAwd*  xxiri  IStO,  p.  1470. 

*  The  Oruue  0fiM  Crndtaht^  Loadoa,  1000* 
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Sperm  Whale,  Spermaceti  as  a  drug  appears  to  have  been  first 
mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  famous  medical  school  of 
Salerno  towards  the  year  1100.  But  it  was  confounded  with  a 
totally  distinct  substance,  viz.  ambergris.  The  confusion  was  also 
made  by  the  famous  alchemist  Albertus  Magnus,  and  by  the 
observant  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Olaus  Magnus,  in  his  ^work 

e  gentibus  septentrioTialibus.  It  was  supposed  in  fact  by  these 
writers  to  be  the  liberated  sperm  of  the  Whale,  hence  obviously 
the^  name  Later  on,  the  substance  in  question  was  regarded  as  the 
brain  of  the  Cachabt,  in  fact  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  Hunter  and  Camper  who  really  discovered  the 

skull.  The  huge  skull  of  Physeter  “is  perhaps  the  moat  modified 
from  the  ordinary  type  ”  of  skull  in  the  whole  mammalian  class. 

The  top  of  the  skull  rises  into  a  huge  crest  lying  transversely 
and  from  it  slope  forward  two  lateral  crests  formed  from  the 
maxillary  bones  ;  in  this  great  basin  Hes  the  spermaceti  already 
referred  to.  The  skuU,  as  in  Toothed  Whales  generaUy,  is  ex^ 
eeedingly  asymmetrical.  The  right  premaxiUary  and  the  left 
nasa  bones  are  much  larger  than  their  fellows  ;  indeed  the  right 
nasal  is  hardly  present  as  a  separate  bone.  The  parietal  if  ^-e- 
aent  IS  W  with  the  supra-occipital.  The  jugal  is  large,  and  is 
-a.  divid^  into  two  pieces  as  it  is  in  the  Ziphioids.  The  ptery¬ 
goids  meet  Mow  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  in  many  Dolphins 
and  in  the  Edentata  among  other  mammals.  The  symphyfis  of 
the  lower  jaw  IS  very  long,  but  the  bones  do  not  appeL  to  be 
..Aii-y  osed^  The  length  of  the  symphysis  recalls  that  of  the 
,  6a,ngetic  Do,iphiii,  Flatanista. 

In  the  vertebral  column  the  atlas  alone  is  free,  the  remain¬ 
ing  ^rvicals  being  fused.  There  are  only  eleven  dor;al  vertebrae 

Whale  S  ""'  The  breastbone  oithh 

Whale  IS  a  roughly-triangular  bone  made  up  of  three  pieces 

Eoui  cartilaginous  sternal  ribs  are  attached  to  this  bone  The 

acjula  IS  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  concave  on  the  out 

d  convex  on  the  inner  surface;  otherwise  it  is  quite  typically 

c  ^  formula,  which  is  as  foUows:— I  1  II  5 

III  5,  IV  4,  V  3.  ’ 

spemaeeti,"  Sergem  Ifuseums 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Sperm  Whale  is 
the  desire  to  obtain  that  extremely  valuable  product  ambergris* 
This  substance  has  long  been  known :  but  true  nature  was 
for  centuries  in  dispute.  In  Dr.  Johnsords  lJietiun>mj  (so 
recently  as  the  edition  of  1818  !}  ambergris  is  provided  with 
alternative  definitions ;  it  is  either  the  exeremeiit  of  birds  washed 
off  rocks,  or  honeycombs  that  have  faleii  into  the  sea ! 

An  old  WTiter  asserted  of  ambergris  that  it  was  not  ttie  scaiin 
or  excrement  of  the  whale,  but  issues  out  of  the  root  of  a  tree, 
which  tree,  howsoever  it  stands  on  the  land,  alwaies  ehc>ots  fortb 
its  roots  towards  tlie  sea,  seakiiig  the  warmth  of  it,  thereby  : 
deliver  the  fattest  guni  that  ctmis  out  of  it,  wiiich  tree  other¬ 
wise  by  its  copious  fatness  might  be  burnt  and  destroyed.” 
These  explanations  ”  were  caused  by  the  fact  tliat  anil^ergris  is 
sometimes  found  floating  in  the  sea  Ambergris  is,  of  course,  a 
prodiiet  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Sperm  "Whale ;  it  seems  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  cholesteriii,  and  its  place  of  oiigiii  was  con- 
cliisively  proved  by  finding  tlie  beaks  of  cuttle-fish  iriibedded  in 
it.  When  first  extracted  from  the  alinieiitary  canal  it  is  of 
greasy  feel  and  consistency;  later  it  hardens,  and  acquires  its 
characteristic  sweet  earthy  odour.  Ambergris  is  used  mainly  as 
a  vehicle  for  asents,  and,  is  a  costly  substance.  A  piece  'weighing 
130  lbs,  was  valued  at  £500.  Though  now  entirely  used  in 
connexion  with  'perfurn.erv,  it  was  held  bv  the  ancients  to  be  of 


which  are  mysteriously  lost  at  with  no  obviously  awigaable 
c»use,  are  sometime  the  victims  of  the  furious  rurfim  of  a  bull 
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Sperm  Whale.  Marco  Polo  took  much  the  same  view  but 
suggested  that  the  Whale  did  not  deliberately  attack  the 'shin 
but  was  deceived  by  the  foam  following  in  its  wake  into  thinking 
there  is  something  to  eat  afloat,  and  makes  a  rush  forward 
whereby  it  shall  often  stave  in  some  part  of  the  ship.”  ^  ' 

Sir  W.  Flower  and  many  others  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
but  one  species  of  Cachalot.  But  many  names  have  been  eiven 
to  supposed  other  forms.  The  genus  itself  has  even  been 
divided,  and  to  a  set  of  vertebrae  from  the  south  Dr.  Gray  gave 
the  perfectly  superfluous  name  of  Meganeuron  hrefftu  The  High- 
finned  Cachalot  ”  rests  mainly  upon  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Bobert 
Sibbald.  It  IS  supposed  to  have  a  high  dorsal  fin,  and  teeth  in 
the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  jaw.  Common  though  it  was 
asserted  by  its  describer  to  be,  there  is  not  a  bone,  not  a  fragment 
even  of  a  bone,  alleged  to  belong  to  Physeter  tursio  in  anv 
museum  in  the  world !  It  seems  premature,  therefore,  to  include 
this  mysterious  creature  in  any  list  of  Cetacea,  though  that  was 
done  by  no  less  a  naturalist  than  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  BeU.  It 
IS  this  creature  round  which  most  of  the  stories  of  ferocity  con- 
gre^te.  It  is  held  to  be  the  monster  from  which  Perseus 
dehvered  Andromeda,  and  which  was  about  to  devour  Angelica 

bperm  Whale  like  so  very  many  other  Whales,  is  world-wide  in 
range  ;  and  those  naturalists  who  did  not  beheve  in  so  wide  a 
distribution  found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
wn  views,  to  create  new  species  for  those  of  distant  localities 

Siw  S®  synonyms  which  refer  to  what  is  to  be 

caliea  Fhyseter  macroc^halus. 

“pXmv^r’^  (sometimes  written  Cogia),  the  so-caUed 

Tygnay  S^rm  WAale,  m  a  southern  form  of  much  smaUer 
pensions  than  ,ts  gigantic  ally  just  described.  Kogia 

ako  from  Physeter 

b  the  weU-marked  and  falcate  dorsal  fin,  in  its  generaUy 

Whale)  shape  of  the  blow-hole,  which  is  crescentic.  ^ 

the  ^  osteological  characters  in  which 

ankylosed  together;  the  skuU  is  short, 
ng  qua  y  asymmetrical ;  the  ribs  are  as  many  as  twelve  or 
^  Yule,  Tfuvels  of  Marco  JPolo,  ii.  London,  1874,  p:  231. 
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fourteen;  the  .scapula  has  not  the  coiicaTe  face  that  it  has  in 
Fkffseicr,  The  fuactionai  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  seem  to  be 
reinforced  bv  two  on  each  side  of  tlie  upper  Jaw.  Iforeover,  the 
articulation  oi  the  ribs  with  the  vertebrae  does  not  show  the 
very  anouialoiis  state  of  affairs  that  characterises  Fhjscter^  where 
the  two  heads  of  a  ril;  may  be  upon  one  vertebra. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  generic  clistiiictriess  of 
there  is  again  tlie  siiiiie  difficulty  that  is  met  with 
throughout  the  wliole  ot  the  order  in  settling  into  how*  maiiv 
species  the  genus  requires  dividing. 

We  mn  dismiss,  as  tmiiecessary,  additional  generic  names 
Ckil^fmiihus],,  but  there  do  appear  to  be  reasons  for 
allowing  two  gjmieB,  if  tlie  accounts  of  their  osteology  are  to  be 
depended  upon.  One  of  these  is  K  irerieeps,  witli  thirteen  pairs 
of  ribs,  no  teeth  in  tiie  upper  Jaw,  fourteen  or  fifteen  on  each  side 
of  the  lower  ja\y  vertebral  formula  C  7,  D  13,  L  9,  Ca  25,  and 
pliiilciiigeai  foriiiuk  I  2,  II  8,  III  8,  IV  8,  V  7. 

Tiie  other  will  then  be  X.  simus^  with  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs, 
two  teeth  in  the  upper  jawq  nine  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
vertebral  formula  C  7,  D  14,  L  5,  Ca  24,  and  phalangeal  forrriula 
I  2,  II  5,  III  4,  I¥  4,  V  2. 

A  Califomian  species  has  been  called  K  floweH,  whose  teeth 
seem  to  be  particularly  long  and  recurved.  And  the  'Em  Zealand 
K  pottsi  has  been  held  to  be  also  a  distinct  form.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  of  special  interest  to  record  about  the  way  of  life 
of  these  Cetaceans,  which  .are  but  iniperlectly  known. 

Siib-Fam.  2.  Ziphnnae. — Teeth,  in  the  loiver  Jaw  nut  more 
than  two  on  each  side.  A  distinct  lachrymal  bone.  Stomach 
with  very  numerous  conapartmeiita 

These  Whales  are  al  of  moderate  size,  not  exceeding  SO  feet 
■or  so  in  length.  They  have  a  falcate  dorsal  fin  rather  near  the 
end  of  the  body ;  the  muzzle  is  prolonged,  hence  the  name  often 
given  to  them  of  Beaked  Whalea”  The  throat  is  grooved ;  the 
blow-liole  is  single  and  median,  crescentic  in  form,  with  the 
concavity  pointing  forwards.  A  character  possibly  differentiat¬ 
ing  the  Ziphioids  from  other  Whafe  is  the  fact  that  the  body 
ends  in  a  rounded  projection  between  the  flukes  of  the  tail. 
This  has  at  any  rate  been  noted  in  Mmplodm,  MpMm,  and 
IlfpermdofK  The  Ziphioid  Whales  are  by  no  means  common ; 
indeed  of  Berurdim  but  four  or  five  specimens  have  ever  l^n 
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met  with.  Most  of  them  are  southern  in  range,  and  the 
vast  stretches  of  desolate  coast  which  occur  in  these  regions  of 
the  world  account  possibly  for  the  rarity  of  their  remains. 
These  Whales  have  done  duty  more  than  once  for  the  ''  Sea 
Serpent.''  Quite  recently  an  alleged  sea  serpent  turned  out  to 
he  a  couple  of  Mesophdon  lying  head  to  tail!  The  head  in 
these  Whales  is  small  compared  to  the  body.  The  skull  is 
characterised  by  the  strong  maxillary  crests,  enormously  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  male  Hy^eroodon.  The  vertex  of  the  skull  too  is 
raised,  forming  a  pronounced  prominence  behind  the  aperture  of 
the  nares  (blow-hole) ;  in  many  forms  the  rostrum  is  made  of 
very  dense  bone,  and  is  thus  relatively  abundant  in  rock  strata. 
The  pterygoids  meet  in  the  middle  line  as  in  the  Cachalot. 
In  addition  to  the  few  functional  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  there 
are  more  numerous  but  small  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  These 
are  not  always  to  be  recognised,  as  they  are  not  attached  to  the 
bone,  but  merely  imbedded  in  the  gums,  so  that  they  come  away 
when  the  skull  is  prepared. 

The  genus  Berardius  ^  differs  from  Mesoplodon  by  its  rather 
more  symmetrical  skull,  of  which  the  vertex  is  formed  by  the 
nasals.  The  mesethmoid  is  only  partly  ossified  The  teeth 
are  two  on  each  side  of  the  mandible,  with  their  apices  directed 
forwards.  The  vertebral  formula  is  C  7,  D  10,  L  12,  Ca  19. 

J?.  armuxi,  from  the  seas  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  which  is  well  known.  It  is  30  or  32  feet  in 
length,  and  is  of  a  velvety  black  colour,  with  a  greyish  belly. 
Instead  of  lowing  like  a  cow,  this  Whale  has  been  described 
as  '(bellowing  like  a  bull  "I  A  singular  and  somewhat  inex¬ 
plicable  fact  has  been  stated  of  this  species.  The  teeth  were 
said  to  be  protrusible,  and  Sir  James  Hector  stated  that  the 
teeth  were  imbedded  ''in  a  tough  cartilaginous  sac  which 
adheres  loosely  in  the  socket  of  the  jaw,  and  is  moved  by  a 
series  of  muscular  bundles  that  elevate  or  depress  it.”  Sir 
William  Flower  justly  observed  that  these  statements"  accord  so 
little  with  anything  hitherto  known  in  mammalian  anatomy 
that  further  observations  on  the  subject  are  extremely  desir¬ 
able."  Like  other  Ziphioids,  Berardius  feeds  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  cuttle-fish,  a  prey  eminently  suited  to  their  almost 
toothless  mouths.  It  is  not  known  whether  Berardius  has  the 
^  See  Mower,  Tram,  Zool,  Soc,  viii.  1872,  p.  203. 
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ZipMoid  grooves  upon  the  throat.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
striictnre  of  the  internal  viscera  of  this  Whale.  It  appears  not 
to  be  really  limited  to  the  region  of  New  Zealand,  as  is  often 
stated,  for  Malm  has  lately  described  a  skull  (Berardius  mgae) 
from  Bering’s  Straits.^ 

Mesoplodon  ^  is  a  world-wide  genus  embracing  a  number  of 
species  ;  on  the  lowest,  estimate  seven  species  can  be  distinguished, 
and  Sir  W.  Flower  would  add  two  more.  These  are  moderate¬ 
sized  Whales,  1 5  to  1 7  feet  in  length.  In  the  skull  the  mesethmoid 
is  ossified ;  the  nasals  are  sunk  between  the  upper  ends  of  the 
premaxillae.  There  are  but  a  single  pair  of  teeth  in  the  mandible 
attached  to  nearly  the  middle  of  its  length  (whence  the  generic 
name).  The  vertebral  formula  is  C  7,  B  9  or  10,  L  10  or  11, 
Ca  l  9  or  20.  The  sternum  consists  of  four  or  five  pieces.  The 
amount  to  which,  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  fused  varies;  but 
some  are  always  fused. 

The  only  species  which  has  ever  been  stranded  on  the  shores 
of  this  country  is  M,  hideriSj  an  example  of  which  was  described 
many  years  ago  as  the  “  Toothless  Whale  of  Havre  ” ;  it  was  an 
old  animal  which  had  probably  lost  its  teeth.  Nevertheless  it 
received  the  separate  generic  and  specific  name  of  Aodon  dalei. 
The  animal  lived  for  two  days  out  of  the  water,  and  made  a  sound 
like  the  ''  lowing  of  a  cow.”  An  instance  of  the  rarity  of  the 
Whales  of  this  genus  is  afforded  by  M.  europaeus,  of  which  only  a 
single  skull  is  known ;  this  was  extracted  from  a  dead  body,  found 
floating,  about  the  year  1840.  It  has  never  appeared  since. 

layardi  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  large  size  of  its 
strap-shaped  teeth;  these  curve  over  the  upper  jaw  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  fully  opening  its  jaws.  The 
case  is  curiously  paralleled  by  the  Sabre-toothed  Tiger.  This 
species  is  antarctic  in  range.  From  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
globe  comes  if.  steyneg&ri,  again  known  by  but  a  single  skulL  It 
is  singular  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  brain  case,  and  is  a 
native  of  Bering’s  Straits,  if  hectori  has  its  two  teeth  situated 
quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  mandible,  and  in  this  feature 
approximates  to  the  genus  Berardius,  It  was,  indeed,  confounded 
with  that  genus  by  one  naturalist. 

^  JSihang  Svensk,  Akad,  Bandl,  viii.  1883. 

2  Flower,  Tram,  Zoal,  Soc,  x,  1878,  p.  416  ;  and  H.  O.  Forbes,  Froe,  Zool.  Soc, 
1893,  p.  216. 
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Ziphius  is  a  genus  which  is  also  of  world-wide  range.  Here 
again  the  number  of  species  is  at  present  merely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  prevalent  impression,  however,  is  that  but  a 
single  species  exists,  which  will  therefore  have  the  name  of 
Z,  cavirostris.  The  genus  {and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  species 
too)  may  be  thus  characterised  in  comparison  with  its  allies. 
The  mesethmoid  is  ossified  as  in  Mesoplodon,  but  the  nasals  joined 
together  form  the  vertex  of  the  skull  There  are  two  teeth  near 
the  symphysis  of  the  mandible,  besides  the  usual  small  and 
functionless  ”  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  vertebral  formula  is 
C7,D9  or  lO,  Lll,  Ca21. 

The  throat  of  a  Ziphius  from  E’ew  Zealand  was  described  by 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Parker  ^  as  having  three  grooves  on  each  side. 
Whether  this  form  is  the  same  as  von  Haast's  Z.  novae  zelandiae 
is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  the  individual  to  which  his  name  has 
been  applied  was  26  feet  long,  and  had  but  a  single  groove  on 
each  side.  Even  in  the  external  characters  of  many  Whales  many 
points  require  clearing  up.  Our  knowledge  of  ZipMus  dates  from 
the  year  1804,  when  a  skull  completely  petrified  in  appearance  ” 
was  picked  up  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  and 
described  by  the  great  Cuvier.  It  was  forty  years  before  another 
specimen  was  found.  In  the  New  Zealand  specimen  of  von 
Haast  already  referred  to,  the  body  was  scored  by  numerous 
lacerations.  These  wounds  may  have  been  due  to  fights  among 
the  Whales  themselves;  the  forwardly-situated  teeth  would  be 
capable  of  inflicting  such  wounds.  But  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  armed  suckers  of  gigantic  cuttle-fish  are  responsible  for 
these  scratches. 

Hyperoodon  Ib  the  most  easily  -  distinguishable  genus  of 
Ziphioid  Whales.  Its  characters  are  the  following The  skull 
has  enormously-developed  maxillary  crests  in  the  adult  male ;  the 
mesethmoid  is  not  fully  ossified.  There  is  but  a  single  tooth  to 
each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides,  of  course,  the  usual  small 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  vertebral  formula  is  C  7,  D  9,  L  9, 
Ca  18.  The  cervicals  are  fused  into  one  mass,  more  or  fewer 
being  free  in  other  Ziphioids.  The  sternum  consists  of  three 
pieces  only,  the  last  of  which  is  bifid  posteriorly. 

The  name  Eyperoodon  was  given  to  this  Whale  by  Colonel 
Lacep^de  on  account  of  the  rough  papillae  upon  the  palate,  which 

^  Tram.  Zooh  Soc,  xii.  1889,  p.  241. 
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were  mistaken  by  that  observer  for  teeth.  It  is  curious  that  the 
name  is  really  appropriate  in  spite  of  this  mistake,  though  of 
course  it  w'ould  be  so  to  all  the  Ziphioids.  In  more  than  one 
feature  this  genus  eom^  nearest  of  all  the  Ziphiinae  to  PhyseteT. 
Its  enormous  maxillary  crests  are  paralleled  in  that  Whale ;  but 
in  Hyperoodon  their  great  thickness  contrasts  with  the  thinness 
oi  those  of  the  Cachalot.  The  correspondence  in  the  attachment 
of  a  rib  to  its  vertebra  by  both  heads  is  noteworthy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  particular  Hypetoodon  is  more  like 
PhyseteT  than  the  supposed  nearest  aUy  of  the  latter — Koyia. 

Of  this  genus  two  species  are  known.  The  best  know  n  is  the 
common  northern  H.  rmtratum  (with  many  aliase.s} ;  the  second 
species  fiom  the  southern  hemisphere,  H,  pltinifrons,  is  only 
known  from  a  single  water-  and  pebble-worn  skull. '  Its  identifica”- 
tion,  how'ever,  depends  upon  the  known  accuracy  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Mower. 

The  northern  species  (Hyperoodon  rostratum)  has  often  been 
recorded  ui.on  our  own  coasts ;  the  first  record  of  the  stranding  of 
this  Whale  was  in  the  year  1711.  In  that  year  an  example  was 
found  at  Maldon,  in  Essex  Like  the  Beluga,  Hyperoodon  rostratum 
gets  lighter  in  colour  with  advancing  years.  The  young  are 
black ;  the  old  animals  pale  brown  with  some  white  about  them. 
The  under  surface,  however,  is  always  greyish  white.  The  length 
of  this  Whale  reaches  to  at  any  rate  30  feet.  But  John  Hunter 
had  a  specimen  which  he  believed  to  be  40.  feet  in  length. 
The  specimen,  however,  consisted  only  of  a  skull,  so  that  error 
might  have  crept  in.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  old 
males  have  enormous  maxillary  crests.  According  to  M.  Bouvier, 
who  has  lately  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  anatomy 
of  this  Whale,^  the  females  occasionally  exhibit  the  same  crests, 
which  are  thus  presumably  of  the  nature  of  spurs  sometimes  seen 
in  old  females  among  the  Gallinaceous  birds.  The  number  of 
grooves  upon  the  throat  is  in  dilute  in  this  Whale  as  in  ZipMus. 
One  pair  is  the  usual  allowance ;  but  Kiikenthal  found  four  in 
some  embryos  studied  by  him.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  voice  of  Ziphioid  Whales.  Syperoodon  neither  “lows”  nor 
bellows,  but  “sobs  !  Syperoodon  rostratum  is  a  gi^arious 
Whale,  going  about  in  herds,  or  “gams”  as  they  should  techni¬ 
cally  be  termed,  of  four  to  ten  or  even  fifteen.  This  Whale 
^  Anm.,  ^  MuL  (7),,  adii  180%  ' 
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can  leap  right  out  of  the  water,  and  while  in  the  air  can  turn  its 
head  from  side  to  side,  a  capability  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  any  other  Whale.  It  can  also  stay  under  water  for  an  unusually 
long  period.  Captain  Gray,^  who  has  made  an  accurate  study  of 
this  species,  states  that  so  long  a  period  as  two  hours  is  the  limit  of 
endurance;  this  event  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  harpooned  Whale. 

Fam.  2.  Delphinidae. — This  family,  which  includes  the 
greater  number  of  Cetacea,  may  thus  be  characterised : — ^Whales 
of  small  to  moderate  size.  Teeth  as  a  rule  numerous,  and 
present  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  jaw.  Maxillae 
without  large  crests ;  the  pterygoids,  often  meeting  in  the  middle 
line,  enclose  an  air  space  open  behind.  The  anterior  (five  to  eight) 
ribs  are  two  headed,  the  posterior  with  tubercular  head  only.  The 
sternal  ribs  are  ossified. 

The  Dolphins  and  Porpoises,  as  already  stated,  embrace  the 
greater  number  of  existing  species  of  WTiales.  Sir  W.  Flower  and 
others  who  have  followed  him,  allow  nineteen  genera.  But  as  to 
the  exact  number  of  known  species  there  is  much  uncertainty. 
That  very  careful  observer,  Mr.  True,  considers  ^  that  there  are 
fifty  which  demand  recognition.  As  many  as  one  hundred  have 
received  names.  The  matter  is  one  which  is  perhaps  barely  ripe 
for  decision.  All  the  Dolphin  tribe  are,  for  Whales,  smallish 
animals.  The  Killer  Whale,  Orca,  is  the  only  genus  (or  species  ?) 
which  usually  attains  to  more  than  moderate  bulk.  The  rather 
mysterious  Delphinus  coronatus,  36  feet  in  length,  of  M.  de  Fr4- 
minville,  would  seem  to  be  a  Ziphioid ;  it  was  described  as  having 
a  very  pointed  beak,  and  as  having  the  dorsal  fin  situated  near 
the  tail ;  such  .characters  suggest  a  Mesojplodon. 

The  genus  JOelphinafterus,  the  Beluga  or  Wliite  WTiale,  con¬ 
sists  of  but  a  single  species,  though  as  usual  more  than  one 
name  has  been  given  to  supposed  different  species.  It  is  char¬ 
acterised  as  a  genus  by  the  following  assemblage  of  structural 
features : — It  has  only  eight  to  ten  teeth  occupying  the  anterior 
part  of  the  jaws  only.  All  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  free  and 
unjoined.  The  vertebral  formula  is  0  *7,  D  11  (or  12),  L'  9, 
Ca  23.  The  pterygoids  are  wide  apart,  though  they  converge 
as  if  about  to  meet  at  their  posterior  ends.  There  is  no  doiml 
fin.  The  colour  is  white. 


w  iioiie  bRuj,  Mie  wfiite  colour,  so  characteristic  of 
and  species,  is  not  found  in  the  young,  which  are  blacl 
gradually  pale  as  they  advance  towards  maturity. 
apterm  lemm  reaches  a  length  of  10  feet,  and 
Poipoises  wiE  aseend  rivers  in  search  of  food.  It 


be  s|»cially  addicted  to  salmon.  *4mong  the  conte] 
stomach  have  b^n  found  quantities  of  sand.  But  thi 
swaEowing  mnd  or  pebbles  has  been  noted  in  othe 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  accidental  (taken  in  with  gro 
food!  it  siv.mR  fKof.  a-,  ^ 
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make  a  breathing  hole.  A  third  suggestion  is  due  to  Scoresbj, 
who  was  led  to  make  it  from  ha\diig  taken  out  of  the  stomach  of 
a  Ifarwhal  a  large  skate.  He  held  that  with  its  tusk  the  Whale 
empaled  the  fish  and  then  swallowed  it.  The  Harwhal  is  not 
large,  15  feet  or  so  in  length.  But  Lacepede,  who  W6ts  apt  to 
compile  with  lack  of  discrimination,  speaks  of  60  feet  long 
Narwhals.  Momdon  is  purely  Arctic,  and  but  three  or  four 
specimens  have  ever  been  cast  up  on  our  shores. 

Of  true  Porpoises,  genus  Phocaena,  there  are  apparently 
several  species.  The  genus  itself  has  the  following  characters 
The  teeth  are  sixteen  to  twenty-six  on  each  half  of  each  jaw  ; 
their  crowns  are  compressed  and  lobed.  The  pterygoids  do  not 
meet.  The  dorsal  fin  has  a  row  of  tubercles  along  its  margin. 

The  Porpoise  of  our  coasts,  P.  communis,  is  a  smallish  species 
6  to  8  feet  in  length.  There  are  two  to  four  hairs  present  in 
the  young ;  its  colour  is  black,  generally  lighter  on  the  belly. 
The  first  six  cervical  vertebrae  are  fused.  The  ribs  vary  in 
number  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pairs.  It  is  a  gregarious  Whale, 
and  will  ascend  rivers ;  it  has  been  seen  for  example  in  the 
Seine  at  Paris.  The  name  Porpoise  is  often  written  Porkpisce, 
which  of  course  shows  its  origin.  Very  conveniently  it  was 
regarded  as  a  fish,  and  therefore  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  Lent. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Cains,  a  gourmet  as  well  as  a  physician  and 
the  refounder  of  a  college,  invented  a  particular  sauce  wherewith 
to  dress  this  royal  dish.  Some  time  since  Dr.  Gray  described  a 
Porpoise  from  Margate  as  a  distinct  species  (see  p.  342)  on  account 
of  the  tubercles,  which  are  now  known  to  be  a  generic  character. 

Dr.  Burmeister's  P.  s;pinipennU  however,  to  be  really 

distinct.  It  was  captured  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
It  is  more  tuberculated  on  the  fin  and  back,  and  has  fewer  teeth 
(sixteen  as  against  twenty-six). 

Mr,  True’s  P.  dallii  ot  the  Pacific  (where  the  Common 
Porpoise  also  occurs)  is  characterised  chiefly  by  its  very  long 
vertebral  column,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  vertebrae;  there 
are  only  sixty-eight  in  the  other  species.  The  Eastern  genus 
Nmrmris  is  placed  with  Phocaena  by  Dr.  Blanford.  It  practi¬ 
cally  only  differs  by  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  It  is  only 
about  4  feet  long,  and  inhabits  the  seas  of  India,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  J apan.  The  one  species  is  called  M  phoeaenoides. 

The  genus  Globicephalus  is  to  be  defined  thus : — Teeth 
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seven  to  twelve  on  each  side^  confined  to  ariterior  end  of 
jaws.  Skull  raised  into  a  prominence  behind  the  blow-liole; 
pterygoids  large  and  in  contact.  Pectoral  fin  long  and  falcate; 
dorsal  fin  present.  No  beak.  Vertebral  forimila  C  7,  D  11,  L  11 
to  14,  Ca  27  to  29.  Six  pairs  of  the  ribs  are  Wo-headed. 

The  best  known  species  of  the  germs  is  the  Cadng  VTiale, 
G.  melm}  This  animal  reaches  a  length  of  20  feet,  and  is  thus 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Delphinidae.  It  is  gregarious  and  was, 
even  is  now,  much  hunted  in  the  Faeroe  Islands.  Its  sheep¬ 
like  habits  (embodied  in  one  scientific  name  deductor)  enable 
it  to  be  easily  driven  on  shore  in  herds,  which  are  then  har¬ 
pooned.  The  foetus  of  this  Whale  has  a  few  hairs ;  the  number 
of  phalanges  in  the  two  middle  digits  is  very  great,  as  many  as 
eleven  to  fourteen.  G,  scammoni^  G.  hrachfpterm^  and  G,  mdicm 
are  other  reputed  species  of  the  genus  allowed  by  True  and 
Bianford. 

Grampus  is  a  genus  allied  to  the  last.  It  has  no  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  but  three  to  seven  in  the  lower  jaw,  near  the 
symphysis  of  the  mandible.  The  pterygoids  are  in  contact. 
There  is  no  beak,  and  the  pectoral  tin  is  long.  There  are  twelve 
pairs  of  ribs,  of  which  six  are  two-headed.  Apparently  there 
is  but  one  species,  G,  griseus,  known  as  *®Eisso's  Dolphin.” 
It  is  a  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  form,  and  is  not  common. 

The  genus  Orm  has  as  characters: — Teeth  ten  to  thirteen, 
long  and  strong.  Pterygoids  not  quite  meeting.  Vertebrae 
C  7,  D  11  to  12,  L  10,  Ca  23.  The  first  two  or  three  fused. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  long  and  pointed. 

Of  this  genus  there  may  be.  more  than  one  ^»ecies ;  but  the  best 
known  is  the  Killer  Whale,  0.  gladiator'  (Fig.  180,  p.  341),  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Grampua”  ^  It  is  marked  with  contrasting  bands 
of  white,  or  yeUow  upon  a  black  body-colour.  The  animal  grows  to 
a 'Considerable  length,  as  much  as  30  feet  Orca  is  a  powerful  and 
rapacious  Whale;  and  fechricht  has  stated'  that  from  the  stomach 
of  one,  thirteen  Porpoises  and  fourteen  Seals  were  extracted.  They 
will  also  combine  to  attack  larger  Whales,  and  Sc^mmon  has 
related  how  he  witnessed  such  an  onslaught  upon  a  Californian 

^  Se©  m.  essay  on  tlie  Ltinting  of  tMs  Whale,  by  &  H.  0.  MiiBer,  m  md 
Fisheries^  Edinburgh  (Blackwood),  1883. 

®  Orampns  being  a  contraction  of  grand  pcdmm  is  an  obTions  name  to  apply 
to  any  Whale. 
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Grey  Whale.  “  Belua  truciilenta  dentibus/'  observed  Olaus  Magnus 
of  this  Cetacean.  The  high  dorsal  fin  has  been  much  exaggerated 
in  old  drawings ;  it  has  been  even  represented  as  strong  and 
sharpened  at  the  end,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rippipg  open  the 
belly  of  a  Whale.  The  fact  that  it  sometimes  lies  over  a  little 
to  one  side  is  responsible  for  another  anecdote :  that  an  example 
of  this  Whale  was  seen  to  retire  with  a  couple  of  Seals  tucked 
away  under  the  flippers,  another  grasped  by  the  dorsal  fin,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  mouth  !  “  When  an  Orca  pursues  a  whale,*'  wrote 

Dr.  Frangius, the  latter  makes  a  terrible  bellowing  like  a  buU 
when  bitten  by  a  dog.”  It  is  probable,  according  to  F.  Cuvier, 
that  this  Whale  is  the  Aries  marinus  ”  of  the  ancients,  certain 
bands  of  white  upon  the  head  giving  an  impression  of  curved 
horns.  It  may  also  be  the  horrible  Sea-satyre  ”  of  Edmund 
Spencer. 

Allied  to  Orcay  but  distinguishable  from  it  by  some  rather 
minute  peculiarities,  is  Pseudorca,  It  may  be  thus  defined 
Teeth  eight  to  ten,  much  like  those  of  Orca.  Dorsal  fin 
rather  small,  falcate.  Vertebral  formula  C  7,  D  10,  L  9,  Ca  24. 
Six  or  all  the  cervicals  united.  The  curious  fact  about  tins 
Whale,  which  embraces  only  a  single  species,  P.  crassidenSy  is  that 
it  was  first  known  in  the  fossil  condition  from  remains  discovered 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  An  important  day  for  cetologists 
was  that  on  which  a  whole  herd  entered  the  Baltic  and  furnished 
material  for  a  better  study  of  this  Whale.  It  is  not,  any  more 
than  its  near  ally  Orcay  confined  to  northern  seas;  for  several 
examples,  at  first  relegated  to  a  distinct  species  (P.  meridionalis), 
have  been  obtained  from  the  seas  round  Tasmania. 

Orcella  (which  has  been  written  Orcaella)  has  fourteen  to 
nineteen  small  sharp  teeth  in  each  half  of  each  jaw.  The 
pterygoids  are  widely  separate.  The  dorsal  fin  is  small  and 
falcate.  The  vertebral  formula  is  C  7,  D  14,  L  14,  Ca  26. 
Seven  ribs  are  two-headed,  and  five  of  them  reach  the  sternum. 

This  genus  contains  hut  a  single  species,  0.  brevirostris,  which 
is  both  marine  and  fresh-water  in  habit ;  it  occurs  in  the  Indian 
se^,  and  in  the  Irrawaddy  even  as  far  up  as  900  miles  from  the 
sea.  Some  regard  the  fresh-water  individuals  as  a  distinct  form, 
O.Jluminalis, 

Sa^matim  is  a  genus  known  only  from  a  skuU,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  elevation  of  the  premaxiUae  into  a  crest ;  the 
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pterygoids  are  short,  and  there  are  thirty-two  teeth  in  half 
of  each  jaw, 

Feresia  is  known  from  two  wliicli  are  provided  \uth 

ten  to  twelve  teeth  in.  each  half  of  each  jaw.  It  is  iriternicdiate 
between  GUMcepImlm^  GmmpM$^  d.rA  t.f.LOTdiiig 

to  Sir  W.  Flower. 

The  genus  Belphdnm  contains  the  Dolphin  F.  e<  The 

genus  may  be  characterised  as  follows Teeth  sn*alJ  and 
numerous,  forty-^ven  to  sixty-five.  YeitebTal  forEiula  C 
D  14  or  15,  L  21  or  22,  CaS'o  tc  32.  The  atlas  and  axis  are 
fused,  the  rest  free.  The  palatal  border  of  the  maxillae  is 
deeply  grooved.  The  fins  are  falcate ;  the  beak  long  and.  dii-tinct. 

The  Common  Dolphin  of  the  MediteiTanean  shows  nj  mmj 
variations  of  colour,  siight  diflerences  in  the  prc portions  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  number  of  t*be  i-eetli,  thct  it  has 
been  dhided  up  into  at  least  seYsnteen  “  species.”  But  M. 
Fischer,  w’ho  has  studied  many  of  these  ilrms,  does  nol  admit 
them,  and  most  students  of  this  group  of  marnnials  follow  him  in 
the  matter.  The  Dolphin  is  and  has  been  the  most  familiar  of 
Cetaceans ;  in  consequence  it  has  accumulated  ranch  anecdote  of 
a  mythical  character.  The  extreme  intelligence  and  goodwill 
towards  man  assigned  to  this  creature  by  the  ancients  are  possibly 
due  to  the  anomaly  of  a  creature  ostensibly  a  fish  showing  many 
of  the  characters  of  higher  animala  Its  unfishlike  intelligence 
baffled  the  early  ob^rvera,  who  at  once  endowed  it  with  especi¬ 
ally  advanced  attributes.  Hence  the  stories  of  Arion  and  othera. 
The  leaping  of  the  Dolphin  out  of  the  water,  is  exemplified  in 
many  Mediterranean  coins  and  coats  of  arms;  the  heraldic 
dolphin  is  represented  with  an  arehed  back  as  in  leaping.  The 
Dolphin  reaches  a  length  of  some  ,7  .feet,  and  appears  to  be 
world  -  wide  in  range.  Possibly  distinct  is  D.  lonffirosiris, 
characterised,  as  the  name  denotes,  by  the  veiy  long  beak;  it 
has  also  more  teeth  and  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  M  rommnitu 
again  may  be  a  third  species  of  BelpMnm.  It  comes  from 
Torres  Straits,  and  has  the  under  parts  rosy  in  colour. 

The  genus  Frodelphintis  has,  like  Felphinm^  a  distinct  beak ; 
but  it  has  not  the  grooved  maxillaries,  No  other  character  of 
importance  appears  to  separate  it  from  BelpMmis. 

^  Bee  Ade$  Sm.  Zimt,  Sordmwe,  1881 ;  and  for  another  %iire,  Oso  «>l0iir©4 
Flower,  in  Tmm,  J^L  S&e,  xL  1880,  pL  L 
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The  genus  consists  of  some  eight  widely  distributed  species 
which  sre  none  of  them  large  Dolphins.  * 

Lagenorhymhm  has  the  following  assemblage  of  characters ; _ 

Head  with  short,  not  very  distinct  bealr.  Dorsal  and  pectoral 
fins  faleata  Teeth  small,  twenty-two  to  forty-five  in  each  half 
jaw.  Vertebrae  ranging  in  number  from  seventy-three  to  ninety- 
two.  Pterygoid  bones  either  in  contact  or  separate.  There  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pairs  of  ribs,  of  which  six  are  two-headed. 
Of  this  genus  Mr.  True  allows  eight  species,  which  have  been 
increased  by  a  ninth  since  the  publication  of  his  “  Eevision.”  ^ 
Two  species  of  Lagenorhynchus  are  known  from  our  coasts  • 
the  rest  are  mainly  southern  in  range.  The  British  species  are’ 
firstly,  L.  alhirostris,  a  Dolphin  of  some  9  feet  in  length.  It  has 
a  large  number  of  vertebrae,  ninety-two  in  number.  L.  alUrostris 
IS  a  rare  species,  the  first  record  of  its  occurrence  on  these  shores 
eing  in  1834.  Since  that  date  some  eighteen  individuals  have 
been  shot  or  stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
^ond  British  species,  L.  acutus,  differs  in  colour  from  the  first. 

in  the  last,  the  upper  parts  are  black  and  the  under  parts 
white  ;  but  in  L.  acutus  there  is  also  a  stripe  on  the  flanks, 
brownish  in  colour.  It  has  fewer  vertebrae,  not  more  than 
eighty-two. 

_  The  next  genus  of  Dolphins,  Sotalia,  is  characterised  by— - 
leeth  tolerably  large,  twenty-six  to  thirty-five.  The  vertebral 
formula  is  0  7,  D  1 1  or  1 2,  L  1 0  to  14,  Oa  22.  The  pterygoids 
are  not  m  contact  in  the  middle  line.  It  has  a  distinct  beak. 

^  Of  this  genus  there  are  some  six  species  (the  exact  number,  as 
in  w^many  other  genera,  cannot  be  positively  asserted),  most  of 
wtuch  are  fluviatile  or  estuarine  in  habit.  They  are  also  on  the 
whole  characterised  by  their  pale,  if  not  actually  white,  coloration. 
b.  Mwws  of  the  Amoy  is  white  with  pinkish  fins.  SoMia 
^lanensts  is  American  as  its  name  denotes.  It  is  figured  by  van 
eneden  as  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
iiay  ot  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  of 
^n  like  rome  other  Dolphins.  The  natives  hold  that  it  will  bring 
o  shore  the  bodies  of  drowned  persons.  The  most  singular  species 
ot  the  ^nim  is  that  recently  described  by  Professor  Ktikenthal 
as  A  teusm.  This  animal  is  purely  fresh-water,  being  found  in 


^  Bm.  U.S.  Nia.  Mas.  No.  36,  1889. 
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the  CaRiarcoii  rr;er,  where  it  is  extremely  rare.  Tlie  iiostriis 
C’bloW'tiol.' ,  : re  proloBgei!  ieioa  snout-like  a  winch  is 

<;!’ iit^ernt  i’.:  ’imexion  Vihh  *kc  asse/tiyi'  :Lt  Bi  ^.'c 

the  liiev  -h  ki  is  puffed  onh  during  spoutiiig,  Vv  is  leiL’inrary 

in  the  EoroTiiil  fipp^*ars  to  be  permanent  in  f^\fiahfi.  Mc.xe 
remark; like  ■  hh  ^urhips,  is  the  assertmii  that  it  is  a  vegetable- 
feediiig  DcdphiiL  This  is  not  a  mere  assertion  except  that  it 
r.iar  not  apm;  vuTersally;  for  in  tiie  of  a  specimen 

MOthing  bnt  vt-gi'-able  #bris  was  found*  But  in  the  stomachs  of 
other  'h.g.  Mkathianeetes)  YCge table  matter  has  also  been 

founds  which  may  perhaps  hare  been  taken  in  aceiclentally  with 


the  iooci* 
Strno  e 
to  it  (nw 


os  near  Sotalid^  and  Dr.  Blaiiford  has  transferred 
the  one  Lame  of  Stem  perniger)  the  two  species, 
V  and  Sotfdia  hniiginosa.  It  is^  however,  to  he 
from  Soiaiia  by  the  foEowing  characters: — Teeth 
I  went  V  to  tweEtY-seven  on  each  side  of  each  Jaw, 

“■  ”  13. 


is  ■  largely  hunted  on  the  Anaerican  coast,  are  as  mobile  as 
those  of  a  terrestrial  m^ajEmaL  The  name  "  tursio  is  derived 
from  Pliny.  Belon  would  also  derive  from  this  word  ^  the 
French  vernacular  **  inarsoiiin/*  The  latter  term  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  **  MeerKshwein/'  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  probably  derivable  from  "  marinnin  snem/*  from  the 
Latin  direct.  T.  turm  has  the  \mk  black  to  lead-eolonr; 
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Tursiops.  It  has  no  dorsal  fin,  the  teeth  are  small  and  nuraerous 
(forty-four),  and  the  pterygoids  are  separate.  There  are  two 
species,  T.  borealis  and  T.  peronii,  the  former  being  northern  and 

the  latter  more  widely  spread. 

The  genus  CephalorJiy'nchus  has  for  its  chief  characters  the 
following:— Teeth  twenty-five  to  thirty-one,  small  and  sharp 
Pterygoids  widely  separated.  Dorsal  fin  not  falcate,  but  tri¬ 
angular  or  ovate  in  form.  Beak  not  well  marked  off  from  the 
head.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  southern  in  range ;  four 
are  perhaps  to  be  allowed. 

Pam.  3.  Platanistidae.— This  fanuly  of  Odontocetes  may  be 
distmgmshed  from  the  Dolphins  by  the  foUowing  assemblage  of 
structural  features Cervical  vertebrae  all  free,  and  each  one  of 
some  length  (for  a  Cetacean).  Jaws  long  and  narrow,  with  a 
considerable  length  of  symphysis.  Teeth  very  numerous. 

This  very  meagre  series  of  differential  characters  is  largely  due 
to  Pontoporia  on  the  Platanistid  side,  and  to  Monodon  and 
DdpUnccpterus  upon  the  Delphinid  side.  Otherwise  the  family 
Platanistidae  would  be  extremely  distinct.  The  two  last-named 
genera  have  separate  cervical  vertebrae,  and  in  the  Beluga  at  any 
rate  this  is  expressed  externally  by  a  quite  distinct  neck. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  True  has  pointed  out,  the  pterygoid  bones  have 
M  he  mvoluted  cavity  below  which  characterises  other 
Dolphins;  and  they  have,  what  other  Dolphins  have  not,  an 
arti^tion  outwards  with  the  roofing  bones  of  the  skull.  Sir 
W.  Flower  described  the  fact  that  in  Inia  (and  the  same  occurs 
m  Pontoporm}  the  palatines  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
mte^ention  of  the  vomer.  In  this  feature  they  resemble  certain 
Ziphioids,  Berardius,  Oulodon  (  =  Mesoplodon)  grayi,  and  Hypero- 
0  on.  he  true  Dolphins  also  appear  to  show  the  same  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  vomer  in  a  few  cases.  There  is  nothing,  therefore 
distinctive  from  the  Delphinidae  in  this  feature. 

The  existence  of  cartilaginous  sternal  ribs  in  Inia  and 
Platanuta  shows  affinity  between  these  two  genera  and  the 
1  hyseteru^.  Pontoporia  is  Dolphin-like  in  this  particular,  as 
It  IS  alro  m  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  verte¬ 
bral  cotemn.  But  this  last  matter  has  already  been  dealt  with, 
ihe  principal  reason  for  placing  Pontoporia  with  the  other  two 
genera  ^  the  close  resemblance  which  its  skull  beam  to  that  of  Inia. 

The  first  genus  of  this  family  which  will  be  noticed  is  Platanista. 
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The  followiBg  are  its  maia  character : — Dorsal  fin  ahseni  Eyes 
rudimentary.  Pectoral  fins  large  and  truncated  at  the  extremity. 
Teeth,  about  twenty-nine  in  each  half  of  each  jaw.  Scapula  with 
the  acromion  coinciding  with  its^  anterior  edge.  Skull  with  enormous 
maxillary  crests,  and  with  the  palatines  entirely  concealed  by  the 
pterygoids.  The  length  of  the  abo¥e  definition  will  serve  to 
indicate  how  anomalous  in  many  particulars  is  the  structure  of 
this  ''  Dolphin.^’ 

There  is  apparently  but  one  species,  P,  gangdim,  the  "  Susu.'' 
The  Indian  %"ernacu!ar  name  is  derived  from  the  sound  that  tlie 
animal  makes  when  spouting.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  together  with  their  tributaries,  and  ascends  very 
high  up  its  streams.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  purely  fluviatile 
and  never  to  desert  the  rivers  for  the  sea.  Flatanuta  lives 
chiefiy  by  grubbing  in  the  mud  for  prawns  and  fiah.  Grains 
of  rice  have  also  been,  found  in  the  stomach,  but  this  would  seem 
to  be  accidental.  The  long  snout  of  the  Susu  has  been  compared 
to  tlie  long  snout  of  the  Gharial,  a  native  of  the  same  region. 
This  Whale  growcs  to  a  length  of  over  9  feet,  but  this  length  is 
exceptional.  Its  anatomy  has  been  elaborately  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson.^ 

The  next  genus,  Ima,  is  thus  to  be  characterised  : — Dorsal  fin 
rudimentary ;  pectorals  large  and  ov.ate..  Teeth,  as  many  as  thirty- 
two  on  each  side,  often  with  an  additional  tubercle.  Skull  without 
large  maxillary  crests ;  palatin^^.  not  h.idden  by  pterygoids,  but 
divided  by  vomer.  Ti.ie  vertebrae  of  this  genus  are  few  in 
number,  only  forty-one  in  ,al,  which  are  thus  distributed :  C  7, 
D  13,  L  3,  Ca  18.  The  peculiarities  of  the  vertebral  column 
are  several.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
definition  of  the  family,  all  the  cervicals  are  separate  and 
individually .  of  some  length.  Secondly,  the  axis  has  a  better 
trace  of  an  odontoid  process  than  in,  any  other  Whale, -except 
Platanuta,  where  it  is  even  more  obvious.  The  lumbar  region  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  restriction  to  three  vertebrae.  The 
sternum,  by  what  we  must  regard  as  convergence,  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Whalebone  whalea  It  consists  of  one  piece  only, 
of  a  roughly-oval  form,  to  which  apparently  only  two  paira  of 
(cartilaginous)  sternal  ribs  are  attached.  In  the  fcffeJimb  the 
proportions  between  the  humerus  and  the  radius  are  more  like 
^  AmMmical  Mesmrdm  Twmm  1S78,  p.  417. 
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those  of  terrestrial  mammals ;  ie.  the  humerus  is  distinctly  the 
longer,  the  converse  usually  obtaming  among  Whales.  But 
Platanista  again  agrees  with  Inia.  The  teeth  are  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  the  Mndermost  ones  of  the  series  have  an 
additional  lobe;  they  are  not  purely  conical  as  are  those  of 
Whales  generally. 

There  is  but  one  species,  Inia  geoffremis,  which  inhabits  the 
Amazons,  and  grows  to  a  length  of  8  feet.  Its  colour 
variations  are  rather  extraordinary,  unless  they  can  be  set  down 
to  sex,  which  has  been  denied.  Some  individuals  are  wholly 
pink ;  others  are  black  above  and  pink  beneath.  This  Whale  is 
believed  by  the  Indians  to  attack  a  man  in  the  water,  and  it  is 
added  that  the  Sotalia  of  the  same  streams  will  defend  him  from 
these  attacks!  Naturally,  therefore,  superstitious  reverence 
attaches  to  this  Dolphin,  which  is  tiresome  to  the  naturalist  who 
wants  specimens,  as  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  found. 

In  the  genus  Pontoporia^  the  dorsal  fin  is  well  developed 
and  falcate.  The  teeth  are  very  numerous,  200  in  alL  The 
ribs  articulate  as  in  Dolphins.  The  skull  closely  resembles  that 
of  Inia,  and  the  scapula  is,  as  in  that  genus,  normal.” 

The  proper  name  for  Pontoporia  is  really  StenodelpMs,  which 
name  was  first  used  by  Gervais  a  month  or  two  before  Gray,  who 
sep-rated  it  from  the  vague  BelpMnus  of  its  original  discoverer, 
Gervais  himself.  It  has  a  longer  snout  than  Jm'a,  which,  being 
bent  towards  the  extremity  in  a  downward  direction,  curiously 
suggests  the  skull  of  a  Curlew.  In  details,  however,  the  skull  is 
exceedingly  like  that  of  Inia.  It  is  nearly  symmetrical.  The 
vertebral  formula  appears  to  be  the  following: — G  7,  D  10,  L  5, 
Ca  20  =  42,  just  one  over  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  in 
Inia.  The  sternum  is  in  two  pieces.  Of  the  ten  pairs  of 
ribs  the  first  three  are  double-headed.  These  and  the  next  have 
sternal  moieties  joining  the  sternum,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
ossified,  the  last  being  apprently  merely  a  ligament. 

There  is  a  single  species  of  the  genus,  P.  Uainvillii.  This 
Whale  is  described  by  Mr.  Lydekker  as  being  of  a  clear  brown 
colour,  harmoniring  with  the  waters  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazons  and  the  La  Plata  which  it  inhabits.  The  same  colour 
characterises  Sotalia  pallida  of  those  parts  of  the  world,  and 

^  Mower,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  vi.  1867,  p.  106 ;  and  Burmeister,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
X867,  p.  484. 
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may  be  a  colour  adaptation.  But  the  extant  accounts  cf  the 
colour  of  this  Dolphin  vary — quite  possibly  in  accordance  with 
real  variations,  such  as  are  exhibited  by  Inia  aliready  sfcken  o£ 
Pontoporia  hkimviilii  is  a  smallish  Dolphin  some  4  feet  * ’-.-iigtli. 

Fossil  Odontocetes.  —  Several  of  the  Cfxkting  g.j'.era  of 
Dolphins  are  also  known  in  a  fossil  coiidition,  as  well  as 
Zipliioid  Whales  closely  related  to  existing  ibrms.  We  shall 
deal  here  only  with  a  few  genera  of  fossil  Odontocetes  'which 
depart  in  their  structure  from  existing  forms. 

The  genus  Fhfs^dm  is  Miocene,  and  has  i.ru.iici  in 

Patagonia.  It  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  thrc  Key  *  •  :rniae, 
but  should  probably  forma  distinct  family.  v  .  'S't 

large  m  Ph^seter,  the  skull  measuring  only  .‘'mie  10  fed'.  It 
thus  comes  nearer  in  point  of  size  to  idw/uc,  and  it  is  iiiteiv-iiiig 
to  note  that  its  relatively-shorter  snout  is  also  suggestive  of  .the 
dwarf  Cachalot.  The  general  outline  of  the  skull  is,  however, 
more  like  that  of  Phfseter,  and  there  is  the  same  deep  cavity  for 
the  lodgment  of  spermaceti  The  main  feature  of  interest  in 
the  skull  is  the  presence  of  teeth  in  both  ja’ws,  and  the  fact  that 
two  or  three  are  lodged  in  the  premaxillae.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  Whales,  the  Zeuglodonts, 

Extinct  Dolphins,  apparently  referable  to  the  Platanistidae,  .are 
the  most  numerous  among  the  earlier  forms  of  Cetaceans,  an.d  it 
is  significant  that  the  earliest  known  form.s  of  these  go  back  to 
the  Eocene. 

The  genus  Iniopsis  .of  Mr.  Lydekker/  with  one  species,  £ 
eamasiea,  comes  from  rocks  which  seem  to  be  of  that  age.  The 
back  part  of  the  skull  of  this  animal,  the  only  part  of  the  skull 
known,  has  the  same  squarish  ex^ivation  of  the  maxilaries  that 
characterises  Inia  and  PontoporiM.  Ite  lower  jaw  was  slender 
and  pomssed  numerous  teeth. 

The  long  snout  and -Jaws  of  ,  Platanistids,  especially  exaggerated 
in  Pontoporia.  among  living  forms,  are  constantly  found  in  th«e 
Tertiary  Platanistids. 

PurhirndelpMs  had  a  beak  three  and  a  half  times  the  length 
of  the  cranium,  whereas  in  Pontoporia  the  proportions  am  as  2  : 1. 
The  teeth  too  were  very  numerous. 

The  genus  Argyrmetm,  from  Patagonian  Tertiary  strata,  wm 
an  animal  about  as  large  as  the  existing  Dolphin.  It  had  the 
^  Proc.  Zml,  Bq€.  1892,  p.  ,558. 
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slender  rostrum  and  numerous  teeth  of  the  Platanistids  and  the 
squared  excavations  of  the  maxillaries.  Argyrocetus  ^atagonicus 
possessed  also  archaic  characters,  suggesting  earlier  affinities  still. 
The  two  condyles  of  the  skull  instead  of  being  closely  adpressed 
to  the  skull  stood  out  in  a  way  more  like  that  met  with  in 
terrestrial  mammals.  The  nasal  bones  instead  of  being  abbreviated 
rudiments  are  well  developed  as  in  the  archaic  Zeuglodonts. 
The  cervical  vertebrae  of  this  Whale  are  all  perfectly  free  from 
each  other  and  individually  long.  The  skull  is  on  the  whole 
bilaterally  symmetrical ;  this  again  is  a  feature  more  pronounced 
among  the  Platanistidae  than  among  other  Odontocetes.  Accom¬ 
panying  these  generalised  Cetacean  characters  are  some  which 
show  that  the  animal  was  too  specialised  to  be  the  direct  ancestor 
of  any  AYi'gting  forms.  The  end  of  the  mandible  was  upturned 
and  without  teeth,  its  form  being  quite  unique  among  Cetacea. 
Other  allied  forms,  such  as  Zarrhachis  and  PrmodelpMnus, 
showed  the  same  length  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

A  very  distinct  family  of  extinct  Whales  is  that  of  the 
Squalodontidae.  They  to  some  extent  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  the  existing  Odontoceti  and  the  Eocene  Archaeoceti 
(Zeuglodonts). 

The  skull  of  these  Whales  was  on  the  whole  Dolphin-like. 
But  they  possessed  teeth  which  were  distinctly  specialised  into 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  The  molars  have  a  coarsely-serrated 
cutting  edge  as  in  the  Zeuglodonts,  and  are  also  to  some  extent 
two-rooted.  But  they  are  more  numerous,  and  so  far  approximate 
to  the  conditions  which  characterise  the  more  typical  modern 
Odontocetes.  Sgualodon  was  a  long-beaked  form,  and  Prosqualodon 
had  a  skull  whose  proportions  are  nearer  those  of  Kogia. 


Sub-Obdee  3.  AECHAEOCETI. 

This  division  of  the  Whale  tribe  embraces  but  a  single  family, 
Zeoglodontidae,  of  which  but  a  single  genus,  Zeuglodon,  can  with 
certainty  be  discriminated. 

Zeuglodo%  is  an  Eocene  form  of  large  size,  with  teeth  which 
are  limited  in  number  and  disposed  in  three  series  as  incisors, 
canines,  and  molars.  The  molars  are  double-rooted,  a  fact  which 
has  given  to  the  genus  its  name.  The  nasal  bones  being  long 
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AFFINITIES  OF  ZMUGLODOM 

instead  Qf  rudimentaxy  like  tliose  of  other  Wliales,  the  DlfA 
hole  lies  more  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  The  skiillj  too^ 
not  Whale -like  in  a  number  of  other  points.  Tims  the  pr 
maxillaries  take  their  fair  share  in  tlie  outline  of  tlie  flipper 
and,  furthermore,,  bear  the  incisor  teeth.  The  parietals  ^  me 
above  in  a  crest  and  are  not  excluded  from  the  roof  of  H 
skull  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  in  no  way  shortenei 
neither  are  they  fused  together.  The  ribs  are  doiible-lieaded,  ai 
the  sternum  is  made  up  of  several  pieces.  Some  natnraiis 
particularly  Professor  D^Arcy  Thompson/  have  assigned  a  xelatio 
ship  to  the  Seals  to  these  ancient  Cetacea;  but  others*  ha 
disputed  this  view  chiefly  on  the  .grounds  that  the  characts 
which  appecit  to  be  Seal-like  are  simply  characters  which  £ 
generalised  and  so  far  at  most  not  II  hale -like.  Thus  the  lo, 
neck  and  the  serrated  character  of  the  teeth  may  be  accepted 
Seal-like  on  the  one  hand ;  but  on  the  other,  a  simple  serrat 
tooth  and  a  long  neck  are  not  by  any  means  features  of  orgam 
tion  which  we  should  consider  out  of  the  way  in  an  ancient  fo. 
of  Cetacean  which  probably  preyed  upon  fish.  The  hmnerns 
Zeuglodon^  according  to  Mr.  Lydekker,  puts  out  of  court  a 
possible  near  relationship  to  the  Seals.  But  the  matter  uw 
rtiQTni  Ka  fnrtliAF  Rtndied  bv  reference  to  the  three  memc 
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CAENIVOEA  ^ - FISSIPEDIA 

Order  VIL  OARNI¥ORA 

This  order  may  be  thus  defined : — Small  to  large  quadrupeds, 
terrestrial,  arboreal,  or  aquatic,  of  usually  carnivorous  habits. 
The  teeth  have  generally  sharp  and  cutting  edges,  and  the  canines 
are  well  developed ;  the  incisors  are  small,  and  four  to  six  in 
number.  The  number  of  toes  is  never  less  than  four.  There 
are  usually  strong  and  sharp  claws.  The  clavicles  are  incomplete 
or  absent.  In  the  hand  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  are  always 
united.  The  brain  is  weU  developed,  and  the  hemispheres  are 
well  convoluted.  The  stomach  is  always  simple,  while  the 
caecum,  if  present,  is  always  small.  The  members  of  this 
group  have  a  deciduate  and  zonary  placenta. 

The  fewness  of  the  characters  used  in  the  above  definition  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Seals  and  Sea-lions,  although 
they  are  referable  without  a  doubt  to  this  order,  have  undergone 
in  their  metamorphosis  into  aquatic  animals  so  many  changes  that 
some  of  the  main  features  in  the  structure  of  their  terrestrial 
relatives  have  been  lost.  This  group  will,  however,  be  again 
characterised.  We  shall  deal  at  present  with  the  land  division 
of  the  Carnivora,  the  Carkivoba  Fissipedia  as  they  are  generally 
termed.  The  name  is  of  course  given  to  them  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  corresponding  division  of  the  Pinnipedia.  In 
the  latter  group  the  feet  and  hands  are  modified  into  "  fins  ” ;  in 

the  other  the  fingers  and  toes  are  cleft,  as  with  terrestrial  beasts 
generally. 

^  For  a  general  account  of  the  osteology,  see  Flower,  jProc,  Zool,  Soc.  1869,  p.  4  • 
and  for  muscular  anatomy,  Windle  and  Parsons,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1897,  p.  370,  and 
1898,  p.  152.  ^ 
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A  very  marked  feature  of  the  terrestrial  C!aniivora  is  to  lie 
found  ia  tlie  structure  of  the  teeth.  The  iaeisors  are  nearly 
always  six,  and  are  somewhat  feebly  developed  in  many  eases.  The 


Fiq.  190.— -Un^ler  surface  of  tl:e 
cranium  nf  j*  x  b  upj\ 

Ar.terior  palatiiie  foranifeR  ;  A*\ 
aliipljeaoid  ;  th%  y  -iderior  oiiei- 
of  alisplieiiOid  oaiial ; 
hasioceipital ;  /»S,  Imfeisplieaoi*! ; 
ef]  coiid.vlar  forameii ;  eam^  ei* 
5^  teraal  ineatus  ;  £xfj^ 

esoccipital  ;  /oi,  jfp,  fomiiien 

Ilacenim  uitidiuiii  mul  jfosteriiis ; 
fm,  foramen  iiiagiium  ;  /o,  fora- 
mea  ovale ;  JV,  froutal ;  /r, 
foranifcB  rotundiim  ;  fff\  gieTioid 
fossa  ;  ffp\  post-gleiioid  process  ; 
Ma,  malar ;  Jfa;,  maxilla ;  oc, 
occipital  condyle  ;  optic  fora- 
inen  ;  Per,  mastoid  portion  of 
periotic  ;  pgf,  po^t-glenoid  fora¬ 
men  ;  1%  palatine  ;  FMXf  pre- 
m axilla;  pp,  paroccipital  pro¬ 
cess  ;  ppf^  posterior  palatine 
foramen ;  p4  presphenoid ;  Pt^ 
pterygoid  ;  sphenoidal  fissure 
or  foramen  lacenini  anterins; 
mn,  stylomastoid  foramen  ;  SO» 
snpraoccipita! ;  Sqt  zygomatic 
process  of  squamosal ;  ly,  tym¬ 
panic  bulla ;  VOf  Tomer.  (From 
Flower's  Ostedogp.) 


canines  are  almost  invariably  very  large  strong  teeth,  and  are 
always  present.  In  some  of  the  extinct  Cats  they  reached 
enormous  dimensiona  The  number  of  cheek  teeth  is  not  always 
identical ;  but  the  last  premolar  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  irst  true 
molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  known  as  the  camasdal  ”  or  sectorial 
teeth,  mark  a  difference  in  structure  betw^n  the  anterior  and 
the  pwterior  crashing  teeth;  those  in  front  of  the  cama^al 
tooth  have  cutting  edges,  and  are  often  merely  small,  conical 
teeth;  thcwe  behind  have  broader  crowns  and  axe  tuberculate ; 
them  of  simpler  foruM  often  tritubercukte ;  those  of  oth«s 


with  numerous  tubercles.  The  carnassial  tooth  is  often,  but 
by  no  means  always,  very  much  larger  and  eq)ecially  longer 
than  the  rest  of  the  molar  and  premolax  series.  It  is  less 
pronounced  in  some  of  the  omnivorous  Arctoidea.  The  skull  of 
the  Carnivora  is  longer  in  the  more  primitive  types,  such  as  the 
Canidae,  and  shorter  in  the  more  specialised  Felidae.  The  orbit 
is  hardly  ever  completely  shut  off  by  bone,  though  the  postorbital 
process  of  the  frontal  sometimes  approaches  the  corresponding 
upward  process  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  palate,  which  is 
completely  ossified,  sometimes  reaches  back  for  some  distance 
behind  the  teeth;  it  always  extends  as  far  as  the  last  molar. 
The  tympanic  bulla  is  often  very  inflated,  and  if  flatter,  as  in  the 
Bears,  is  at  any  rate  large  and  conspicuous.  The  lower  jaw  has 
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Fig.  191. — A,  Atlas  of  Bog.  Ventral  view,  x  B,  Axis  of  Dog.  Side  view.  xf. 
0,  Odontoid  process  ;  posterior  zygapophysis  ;  s,  spinous  process  ;  srij  foramen 
for  first  spinal  nerve  ;  transverse  process ;  -i?,  vertebrarterial  canal,  (From 
Flower’s  Osteology ») 

a  high  coronoid  process,  and  the  condyle  is  transversely  elongated, 
this  part  of  the  hone  being  rolled  into  an  almost  cylindrical 
form;  it  fits  very  closely  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
articulation  is  thereby  very  strict — an  obvious  advantage  in  a 
creature  with  so  great  a  need  for  power  of  jaw. 

In  the  vertebral  column  the  atlas  always  has  large  wiiig-lilce 
processes;  the  spine  of  the  axis  vertebra  has  a  long  antero- 
posteriorly  elongated  form.  The  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  cervicals  are,  as  a  rule,  double.  These 
features,  however,  though  characteristic  of  the  Carnivora  are  not 
by  any  means  distinctive.  The  true  sacrum  consists  of  but  a 
single  vertebra  to  which  the  ilia  are  attached ;  but  at  most  two 
other  vertebrae  are  fused  with  this.  The  clavicle  is  always  small 
and  ®>metimes  quite  rudimentary,  or  even  absent.  The  spine  of 
the  scapula  is  well  developed,  and  almost  equally  divides  the 
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sarface  of  that  bone.  The  digits  of  the  Carnivora  are  mostlj 
five,  and  are  never  lem  than  four.  The  mode  of  progression  may 
be  digifcigrade  or  plantigrade,  and  the  intermediate  semidigitigrade 


F!®-  of  Dog.  A,  Ventiml ;  B,  doraal  i  0,  latoial  ■  Bjdt  OI&d®fy 

..lolae;  cnira  cerebri  ;  great  loa^tudiiia!  fewie  ;  MN^  .kterwl 

lobes  of  cerebellum  ;  iff|(|3v'b3rpopbyris con!  ;  xViT,  »'edalla,,ol4oi^».; 
.Po,  ,poas  Varolii ;  FFT,  eerebml  beraispberes  ;  11%,  middle  lol»  (¥©inmis)  of  cere¬ 
bellum.;  J-XII, ,  ceretod,  nerfes.  (trcm  Wied»b^*S:Clw*i«r«^  ,, 

mode,,  of /walMng  bIbo  occnra'  The  brain  in  all  ■  Gamivora.  m,  larga^' 
and  well  convolute.  The  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  is 
characteristio.  There  are  thiw  or  four  gyii  di^po^  round  mdi 
other,  of  which  the  lowMt  stmotmds  the  Sylvian  fimnre.  The. 
stomach  in  th^  creature  is  alwajm  mmple  in  fcsrm,  without 
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subdivisions.  The  caecum  is  never  large,  and  may  be,  as  in  the 
Bear  tribe,  completely  absent. 

The  distribution  of  the  Carnivora  is  world-wide,  excluding  only 
the  Australian  region,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  Dingo  of  that 
region  is  an  introduced  species.  The  most  striking  features  in 
their  distribution  are  perhaps  the  following : — There  are  no  Bears 
in  the  Ethiopian  region  or  in  Madagascar,  and  but  a  single  species 
in  the  Neotropical.  The  only  Carnivora  in  Madagascar  are  the 
Viverridae,  and  of  the  seven  genera  there  found  six  are  pculiar. 
The  Procyonidae  are  nearly  entirely  New  World  in  range ;  out  of 
sixteen  genera  of  MusteMdae  only  five  are  New  World,  and  only 
two  of  those  are  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.  The 
Hyaenidae  are  limited  to  the  Old  World. 

The  classification  of  the  Carnivora  is  a  matter  which  is 
difficult,  and  which  has  therefore  been  very  variously  effected. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  classification  of  Flower  (based  upon 
the  researches  of  H.  N.  Turner  as  well  as  his  own,  and  accepted 
by  Mivart)  should  fail  when  applied  to  fossil  forms.  For  it 
separates  with  great  clearness  the  existing  genera  into  three 
great  divisions,  the  Cynoidea,  Aeluroidea,  and  Arctoidea,  definable 
by  visceral  as  well  as  by  osteological  charactera  The  apparent 
anomaly,  too,  of  a  single  supposed  Viverrine  genus,  to  wit 
Basswriscus,  existing  in  America,  while  all  the  rest  of  its  kin 
are  Old-World  forms,  was  shown  by  Ms  characters  to  be 
neither  an  anomaly  nor  a  fact.  It  will  be  better,  therefore, 
to  divide  the  Carnivora  into  the  families,  Felidae,  Machae- 
rodontidae,  Viverridae,  Hyaenidae,  Canidae,  IJrsidae,  Procyonidae, 
and  Mnstelidae,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  reasons 
for  and  against  retaining  the  three  divisions  of  Sir  W. 
Flower. 

Fam.  1.  Felidae.^— This  family  includes  only  the  Cats  (^.6.  Lions, 
Tigers,  "  Cats,”  Hunting  Leopard,  etc.),  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters : — In  the  skull  the  auditory  bulla  is 
much  inflated,  and  there  is  an  internal  septum ;  the  paroccipital 
processes  are  flattened  against  the  bullae.  There  is  no  ali- 
sphenoidal  canal.  The  dental  formula  is  I  3,  C  1,  Pm  3  to  2, 
M 1.  The  carnassial  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  has  three  lobes  to 
the  blade ;  that  of  the  lower  jaw  is  without  an  inner  cusp, 

^  See  St.  a  Mivart  “On  the  Aeluroidea/’  iVoc.  Zool  Soc,  1882,  p.  135 :  and 
3%e  Cat,  London,  X  Mniray,  1881. 


over,  has  an  inner  tubercle.  The  legs  are  relatwely  shorter. 

The  complete  retractility  of 
the  claws,  is  a  veiy  distinetiF© 
feature  of,  the  true  Cat&  . '  It 
bronght  abont  in  this  way : the 
terminal  joint  of  the ,  toe,  which 
is  clad  with  the  daw,  folds  back 

Rg,  194.— Tbe  piiaiaiiges  of  the  middle  into  s  sheath  by  the  onter  side 

di#t  of  the  mmmof  the  lioa  (Fdu  ^T^^e  the  middle  phaknx 

feo).  X  f .  a,  The  centra!  portion  „  ,  •«  n  •  •  '  f  -  ■» 

forming  the  internal  support  to  the  It  IS  held  Ul  this  p<BltlOn  by 

5s  •  “'»»e 

jpk\  proximal  phalanx;  pk\  middle  mnscles  Straighten  the  phalanx 

^  the  ekw,  so  that 
the  natural  petition  for  the 
animal  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  retracted  claws,  which  of  conm 
preserve  them  from  friction ;  when  wanted  for  aggreMive  pnr- 
pc«es,  they  are  pulled  into  sight  by  the  action  of  the  mnmdes 
already  mentioned. 

Much  nas  been  written  as  to  the  shape  of  the  pnpil  of  the 
Cat's  eye.  Some  careful  obfimmtions  the  matter  have  been 


CATS’  EYES 


made  by  Dr.'  Lindsay  Johnson,^  who  found  that  out  of  180 
Domestic  Cats  111  had  round  pupils,  and  that  in  19  the  shape 
was  a  pointed  oval,  intermediate  conditions  being  offered  by  the 
rest.  These  180  comprised  males  and  females  of  many  varieties. 
When  the  pupil  of  the  Cat’s  eye  contracts,  it  forms  a  vertical  sht 
with  two  pin  holes,  one  at  each  end,  through  which  alone  licht 
appears  to  euter.  In  the  Genet  and  the  Civet  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil  is  as  in  the  Cat.  In  the  Lion,  Tiger~in  fact 
apparently  in  all  the  large  Cats — the  pupil  retains  its  circular 
shape  even  when  contraction  is  fully  effected.  Dr.  Johnson  has, 
furthermore,^  made  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  Seal’s 
eye  a  creature  which  has,  of  course,  to  exert  its  powers  of 
vision  in  two  media,  and  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  effected 
by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  in  the  water,  and  its  contraction 
to  a  vertical  slit  with  parallel  margins  and  rounded  ends  when 
in  the  air,  the  contraction  being  to  some  extent  at  least  under 
the  influence  of  the  animal’s  will 

The  coloration  of  these  creatures  is  very  varied:  spots  of 
black,  or  bordered  ■with  black  upon  a  more  or  less  tawny  ground¬ 
colour,  is  the  prevailing  pattern.  Stripes  are  also  met  with,  as 
in  the  Tiger,  but  these  are  usually  cross  stripes,®  while  in  the 
related  Viyemdae  there  are  many  examples  of  longitudinal 
gripes.  Finally,  many  Cats,  as  for  instance  the  Puma  and  the 
Eyra,  are  “  self-coloured  ” — have,  that  is  to  say,  a  uniform  tint. 
Just  as  the  unstriped  Horse  sometimes  shows  traces  of  the 
former  existence  of  stripes,  so  the  self-coloured  Cats  are  occasion¬ 
ally  spotted  when  young;  this  is  markedly  so  in  the  case  of  the 

Puma;  while  the  Hon  is  spotted  as  a  cub,  and  in  the  adult _ 

particulmly  in  the  lioness— there  are  distinct  indications  of  these 
spotA  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  grounds  for  re- 
gardmg  a  spotted  condition  to  be  antecedent,  at  least  in  some 
to  a  u^orm  colour.  There  are  divers  explanations  of 
these  hues  and  of  these  changes.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the 
colorataon  has  a  relation  to  the  habits  of  the  creature:  the 
spotted  Cats,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  largely  arboreal;  this  is 
eminently  so  with  the  J^r  at  any  rate ;  and  in  an  arboreal 

1  Folidae,”  iVoc.  Zool.  Soe.  1894,  p.  481. 

«  I,:  Eye.”  Proe.  Zool.  Soe.  1893,  p.  719. 

«te  tkns  like  spots  pulled  out,  while  there  are  also  small  black  spoL 
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creature  the  spots,*  it  is  said,  give  the  iiiipre&siori  of  flecks^  of  sna- 
iight  broken  up  by  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  self-coloured 
Cats  of  a  sandy  to  eartliea  hue  assimilate  in  tint  with  a  sandy  or 
stony  soil  The  stripes  of  the  Tiger,  it  is  thought,  approximate 
to  the  tall  parallel  stems  of  grasses  and  other  plants’  in  the  dense 
cover  in  which  it  lives.  In,  favour  of  these  views  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  in  other  mammals  and,  othter  animals  belonging  to 
quite  different  groups  the  same  four  plans  of  coloration  are  met 
with.  Spots  and  cross  stripes  are  found  in  the  Marsupials ;  the 
young  Tapir  is  spotted  while  the  adult  is  self-coloured,  and  so 
forth.  This  last  fact,  however,  serves  to  illustrate  another  view 
which  has  been  put  forward  in  explanation  of  these  characteristic 
markings  of  the  Felidae.  Einier  has  come  to  the  eonclusion 
that  there  is  and  has  been  a  regular  series  of  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  these  markings.  The  primitive  condition  he 
thinks,  a  iongitudinally  striped  one ;  tlie  stripes  th,eii  broke  up 
into  spots,  and  the  spots  rearranged  tlieinselves  as  transverse 
stripes ;  tlie  self-coloured  Puma  and  Lion  are  a  ii,rial  stage  in  this 
gradual  evolution.  In  support  of  this  is  the  fact  that  spots 
precede  self-coloration  in  the  .individual  growth  of  these  animala 
The  exact  sequence  of  these  markings  is,  however,  contmdicted 
by  Dr.  Haacke’s  observations  upon  a  certain  Australian  .fish 
which  is  cross  striped  when  young  and  longitudinally  striped 
when  adult,  a  precise  reversal  of  what  ought  to  ^oc»ur  on  Eimer^s. 
view. 

The  Felidae  are  almost  universally  distributed  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  of  course,  of  Australia  and  a  good  deal  of  tlie  Australian 
region;  the  headquartera  of  the  group  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World. 

The  characteristics  of  a  few  species  of  the  Cat  tribe  will  now 
he  given.  As  there  are  at  any  rate  forty-five  specie,  this  survey 
will  have  to  he  somewhat  incomplete. 

The  lion,  M  Uo,  differs  from  all  other  species  by  the  mane  of 
the  male.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  India,  and  certain  parts 
of  Western  Asia.  Within  the  historic  j^riod  it  ranged  into 
Europe.  According  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker  those  of  us  who  have 
not  seen  the  lion  in  his  native  haunts  have  never  seen  a  rmlly 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  brute ;  but  other  travellers  di»gree, 
and  state  that  a  captive  lion  is  often  a  finer  animal — by  reason, 
of  course,  of  good  feeding.  Unlike  the  majority  of  Cate,  the  lion 
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cannot  climb.  His  roar  (which  is  so  suggestive,  towards  its  end 
of  that  animal  who  once  dressed  himself  up  in  his  skin)  is 
literally  after  his  prey.  The  Lion,  it  is  stated,  does  not  roar 
except  upon  a  full  stomach.  The  Lion  is  mainly  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  and  is  said  to  be  not  in  the  least  dangerous  if  unprovoked 
in  the  daytime ;  but  here  again  opinions  differ.  The  tail  of  the 
animal  is  provided  at  the  extremity  with  a  slight  claw,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  animal  to  lash  itself  into  a  fury 
with  it.  A  Lion  will  live  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  will  breed 
freely  in  captivity.  The  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
DubKn  have  been  famed  for  their  success  in  breeding  Lions ;  but 
more  surprising  still,  this  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in 
travelling  menageries.  The  desert  ”  colour  of  the  Lion  is  familiar 
to  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  likeness  to  the  parched  soil  of 
certain  parts  of  Africa  is  greatly  heightened  by  black  patches  in 
the  mane,  for  in  certain  regions  of  that  continent  the  arid  yellow 
of  the  general  environment  is  diversified  by  pieces  of  black  lava. 
It  is  apparently  a  popular  delusion  to  speak  of  the  Maneless  lion 
of  Guzerat.  Ho  doubt  maneless  Lions  do  come  from  there,  but  so 
do  young  and  maneless  Lions  from  other  places ;  in  short,  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  age,  and  old  Lions  from  the  Asiatic  continent 
are  as  fully  maned  as  those  from  Africa. 

The  Tiger,  F,  tigris,  is  an  animal  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  Lion,  distinguished,  of  course,  by  the  stripes.  The  skeletons 
are  much  like  those  of  other  Cats ;  but  the  skull  of  the 
Tiger  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lion  by  the  fact 
that  the  nasal  bones  reach  back  beyond  the  frontal  processes  of 
the  maxillae.  The  Tiger  is  an  exclusively  Asiatic  beast,  ranging 
northward  into  icy  Siberia.  The  northern  individuals  have  a 
closer  fur,  and  have  been  quite  unnecessarily  separated  as  a 
distinct  variety.  Mne  feet  six  inches  is  the  size  of  the  average 
full-grown  Tiger ;  but  the  skins  will  stretch,  a  fact  of  which  the 
sportsman  will  sometimes  take  advantage.  A  man-eater ''  is  a 
Tiger  which  has  discovered  that  it  is  far  easier  to  kill  a  native 
than  to  hunt  for  the  scarce  jungle  game.’'  As  with  the  Lion,  the 
accounts  of  travellers  differ  enormously,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  strength  of  the  creature.  Some  have  said  that  a  Tiger  can 
easily  lift  a  full-grown  bullock  and  leap  with  it  in  the  mouth 
oyer  a  considerable  obstacle,  a  statement  which  is.  ridiculed  by 
Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Unlike  the  Lion,  the  Tiger  can  climb  treas; 
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it  will  also  volimtarily  enter  the  water,  and  can  swim  consider¬ 
able  Twem, 

Mr.  H.  N-  EMley^  observes  that  Tigers  ''habitually  swim 
over  to  Singapore  across  the  Johore  Strait,  usually  Iiy  way  of  the 
intermediate  islands  of  Pukii  Ilbin  and  Piilau  Tekong.  They 
make  the  passage  at  night,  landing  in  the  early  iBorning.  As  so 
much  of  the  coast  is  mangrove  sw'ainp,  and  tlie  animals  do  not 
risk  going  throiigli  the  mud,  they  are  only  able  to  cross  where 
the  shores  are  sandy,  and  thus  they  have  regular  starting-  and 
landing-places." 

The  Tiger  is  mainly  nocturnal,  but  begins  its  depredations 
towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  whkh  it  remains 
sleeping  in  shady  thickets.  If  the  weather  is  rainy  and  windy 
it  becomes  restless  and  wmdere  about  earlier.  Under  the  provo¬ 
cation  of  extreme  hunger  it  will  hunt  during  the  daytime. 
Hunger,  too,  naturally  produces  extreme  boldness.  Mr.  Eidley 
relates  a  story  of  four  Tigers  w^ho  walked  up  the  steps  of  a  house 
in  search  of  the  master  of  the  house  or  his  dog,  and  broke  into 
it,  the  inhabitants  retiring  in  their  favour.  The  Malays  have 
superstitions  about  Tigers,  wdiich  are  precisely  paralleled  by  the 
man-and-wolf  stories  of  Europe.  "  Certain  people  are  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  turning  into  tigers  for  a  short  time,  and 
resuming  their  human  form  at  pleasure.  The  tmnsformatioii 
commences  tail  first,  and  the  human  tiger  is  so  completely 
changed  that  not  only  has  it  all  the  actions  and  apj^arance  of 
the  tiger,  hut  on  resuming  its  human  form  it  is  quite  unconscious 
of  what  it  has  been  doing  in  the  tiger  state."  Mr.  Eidley  dis¬ 
putes  the  common  stories  as  to  man-eaters.  If  a  Tiger  has  once 
tasted  human  flesh  it  does  not  always  wnfine  itself  afterwards  to 
that  article  of  diet,  nor  is  it  only  aged  and  cornpamtively  tooth¬ 
less  animals  which  hunt  man.  That  tliey  do  take  a  large  toll  of 
coolies  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  many  are  the  artifice  to  prevent 
the  rest  from  knowing  the  fate  of  one  of  their  fellow- workmen,  or 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prince  hi  the  neighbourhcwi 
of  one  of  the  dreaded  beasts. 

The  Leopard  or  Panther,  pardm,  is,  like  the  Lion,  AMc»a 
and  Asiatic  in  range.  The  animal  is  spotted  with  ro^tt^  of 
black  spots  surrounding  a  central  field  of  the  tawny  colour  of  the 
body  generally.  Some  of  the  spots  are  solid  and  bladk  "  The 
^  Wtduml  Bdmm,  Ti.  ISaS,  p.  89. 
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pantere  like  unto  the  smaragdyne  seems  to  be  an  inapt  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  Cat,  unless  indeed  the  eyes  be  referred  to.  The 
ancients  ascribed  to  it  a  most  fragrant  odour.  As  with  the  Tiger, 
a  northern  variety  of  this  Carnivore  has  a  closer  and  longer  fur. 
There  is  a  tendency  towards  melanism  in  this  animal,  the  black 
Leopard  being  comparatively  common,  particularly,  it  appears,  in 
high  lands.  Several  other  variations  in  colour  are  known.  These 
have  received  different  specific  names ;  but  it  seems  that  there  is 
in  reality  but  one  species  of  Leopard.  The  Leopard  can  climb 
with  the  agility  of  any  Cat.  Sir  S.  Baker  reserves  the  name 
Panther  for  large  Leopards,  which  reach  a  length  of  7  feet 
6  inches.  But  there  is  no  valid  distinction  between  any  two 
such  varieties.  The  Leopard  is  as  ferocious  as  the  Tiger ;  and 
Six  Samuel  Baker  advises  that  the  power  of  the  human  eye 
be  not  experimented  with  when  meeting  unarmed  one  of  these 
brutes. 

The  Snow  Leopard  or  Ounce,  F,  uTicia,  is  a  beautiful  creature, 


Pig.  195. — Snow  Ijeopard,  Felisuncia* 


confined  to  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia.  The  ground-colour  is 
white,  and  the  spots  are  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Leopard. 
Two  examples  of  this  rather  rare  Carnivore  have  been  recently 
on  view  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens,  London.  The 
Clouded  Leopard,  nelndosa^  is  an  animal  of  considerable  shse 
(6  feet  total  length). 


The  Fishing  Cat,  J!  mverrina,  of  India  and  Cliiiia,  is  about 
3  feet  6  inches  in, eluding  the  tail.  Its  black  spots  upon  a  grej- 
browii  ground  have  a  tendency  to  form  longitudinal  It  k 

in  fact,  on  EimeFs  theory,  a  case  of  longitudinal  stripes  breaking 
Tip  into^  spot&  It  differs  from,  the  bulk  of  Cats  by  preying  upon 
ish,  though  it  is  not  known  how  it  catches  them.  It  also  feeds 
upon  the  large  snail  Ampnllaiia,  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
twenty-four  species  of  Cats  found  in  the  Old  World,  mainly  in  the 
Oriental  region,  of  small  to  moderate  size. 

The  European  Lynx,  R  hjiix,  has  rather  long  legs,  a  short  tail, 


Fig.  106.— European  Cytix.  Fdisl'^^ 


and  tufted,  pointed  earn  It  has  only  two  premolara.  in  the  upper 
jaw  instead  of  the  usual  three.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  Asiatic  Lynx  can  be  distinguished  from  the  European,  but 
the  Spanish  form,  pardina^  does  appear  to  be  distinct  The 
Common  Lynx,  sometimes  called  M  caimdenns,  also  ranges  into 
America,  where  some  other  forms  exist,  kaoTO  by  the 
names  of  F.  rufa  and  F,  laileyi. 

In  America  there  are  altogether  sixteen  species  of  Cate,  if 
we  allow  thr^  species  of  Lynx,  none  of  which,  however,  d<m 
Dr.  Mivart  aEow  to  be  diffeent  firom  the  Europ^n  and  Asiatfo 


jyo  tlAmXb  Ut  THE  JA<iUAR  CHAP. 

The  largest  of  American  Cats  is  the  Jaguar,  F.  onca.  This  is 
an  arboreal  creature  with  a  long,  heavy  body  and  short  limbs. 
Its  pelage  is  much  like  that  of  the  Leopard,  but  the  spots  are 
larger  and  more  definitely  arranged  in  groups.  There  are  a 
number  of  distinct  rows  of  spots.  The  length  of  the  body  alone 
is  not  greater  than  4  feet.  They  prey  very  largely  on  the 


JIG.  197. — Jaguar.  Fdis  oma, 

Capybara,  and  upon  turtles,  which  they  surprise  upon  the  sand 
when  about  to  lay  their  eggs ;  the  reptiles  are  turned  upon  their 
backs,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  escaping,  and  the  Jaguar  then 
easily  devours  them.  The  Jaguar  will  even  pursue  the  turtle 
into  the  water,  and  will  devour  its  eggs  and  the  newly-hatched 
young. 

The  Ocelot  is  another  spotted  American  Cat.  F.,^ardali$ 
ranges  from  Arkansas  in  Nortn  America  southwards,  its  ran 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Jaguar.  Although  small  for 
one  of  the  larger  cats,”  the  Ocelot  inspired  with  considerable 
respect  Captain  Dampier,  who  remarked  of  it :  The  Tigre-cat 
is  about  the  bigness  of  a  bull-dog,  with  short  truss,  body  shaped 
much  like  a  mastiff,  but  in  all  things  else,  its  head,  the  colour 
of  its  hair,  the  manner  of  its  preying,  much  resembling  the 

For  an  account  of  this  and  of  other  mammals  which  occur  in  Central  America, 
^  Alston  in  Messrs.  Godman  and  Salvin’a  Biologia  Centra H-4mricana.  1879 
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ligre,  only  ,  .  .  But  I  haYe  wisht  them  farther 

off  when  Ik  n..  th.  id  hhe  woods;  because  their  asp^ect 
appears  so 


The  Puma,  F,  comolor,  the  American  Lion  as  it  is  called  in 
the  north,  is  a  rather  smaller  animal  than  the  last,  and  of  a 
uniform  tawny  colour,  tending  to  white  on  the  abdomen  and  to 
a  dark  stripe  along  the  back.  The  young,  as  already  nientioneci, 
are  very  distinctly  spotted.  Like  the  Tiger,  the  Puina  can 
endure  extremes  of  h^t  and  cold ;  it  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  snow  of  Horth  America  and  among  the  tropical  forests 
and  swamps  of  the  south.  It  .is  a  feixx^iouS'  creature  so  far  as 
coneerns  Deer,  Lamas,  Eaccoons,  even  Skunks  and  Eheas,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  will  not  attack  man,  and  will 
even  defend  Mm  against  the  Jaguar.^  In  captivity  the  Puma 
will  purr  like  a  Cat.  ' 

The  Eyra,  .  J!  <?yra,  is  another  self-coloured  American  cat, 
which  has  a  curious  ,  likeness  to  the  totaHy  distinct  Crypto^mta 
of  Mjrdagascar. 

The  Wild  Cat  of  Europe,  J!  catm,  is  found  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Northern  Asia.  It  was  undoubtedly 
common  at  one  time  in  this  country,  though  it  appeam  never  to 
have  extended  its  range  into  Ireland.  But  the  real  Wild  Cat  is 
now  rare  in  this  island,  and  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in 

T  But  Mr.  Belt  myz  that  the  **T%r©*'  nevcar  attacks  mm  ml«s  it  be 
provoked 
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Scotland  Plenty  of  alleged  wild  Cats  have  been  seen  and  even 
shot ;  but  these  are  too  frequently  merely  feral  Gats,  i,e,  domestic 
tabbies  which  have  reverted  to  a  hunting  life.  The  real  Wild 
Cat  differs  from  the  domestic  races  by  the  proportionately  longer 
body  and  limbs,  the  shorter  and  thicker  tail ;  the  pads  of  the 
toes  are  not  quite  black  The  period  of  the  gestation  of  the 
Wild  Cat,  according  to  Mr.  Cocks,  is  a  week  or  so  longer  than 
that  of  any  domestic  Cat. 

The  Domestic  Cat  is  in  fact  regarded  as  the  descendant  of  the 
Eastern  F.  caffra,  or  (perhaps  and)  the  closely-allied  F,  maniculata. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  after  introduction  into  this 
country  as  a  domestic  animal  it  has  interbred  with  the  Wild  Cat. 
Many  allied  species  of  Cats  will  interbreed,  even  two  so  far 
apart  as  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger.  There  are  interesting  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  linguistic  reasons  for  regarding  the  Domestic  Cat  as 
an  importation.  The  legend  of  Dick  Whittington's  Cat  points 
to  it  being  a  rare  and  valuable  animal,  which  a  tamed  F  cairn 
would  not  at  that  time  have  been.  There  was  an  enactment  in 
Wales  of  a  penalty  against  him  who  should  kill  the  king’s  Oat, 
again  suggestive  of  its  rarity  and  consequent  value.  The  very 
name  Puss  ”  is  a  Mnt  of  a  foreign  origin.  Some  would  derive 
it  from  Perse,  and  upon  this  is  based  the  notion  that  the  Cat  is 
from  Persia.  But  it  seems  that  Puss  is  the  same  as  Pasht  and 
Bubastis,  showing  so  far  an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  animaL  The 
ancestral  Cats  mentioned  above  are  natives  of  Egypt.^ 

The  genus  Cynaelurm,  which  includes  but  a  single  species, 
C.jubatiis,  the  Cheetah  or  Hunting  Leopard,  is  separated  from 
Felis  by  a  number  of  characters.  In  the  first  place  the  claws 
are  non-retractile,  or  at  least  less  retractile  than  those  of  the 
true  Cats.  It  is,  moreover,  longer  legged.  The  molar  is  more  in 
a  line  with  the  other  teeth  of  the  jaw,  and  the  upper  camassial 
tooth  has  no  inner  tubercle.  Messrs.  Windle  and  Parsons  have 
lately  pointed  out  many  Dog-Kke  features  in  the  muscles.  This 
animal  is  about  as  lai^e  as  a  Leopard,  but  has  plain  black  spota 
As  its  vernacular  name  implies  it  is  used  for  sport,  and  is  quite 
easily  tameable.  It  will  purr  like  the  Puma.  The  Cheetah 
occurs  in  India,  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  also  in  Africa ;  the  latter 

^  See  E.  Hamilton,  The  Wild  Gai  of  Europe^  London,  Porter,  1896 ;  and  M.  G. 
Watkins,  Gleanings  from  the  ITatural  History  of  the  AneierUs,  London,  !l^iot  Stock, 
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form  is  sometimes,  thongh  quite  unnecessarilj,  separated  as  (7. 
lanigem.  The  genus  occurs  fossil  in  the  Siwalik  deposits  of 
India,  the  species  being  known  as  C.  hrachygnatha. 

Fam.  2.  Machaerodontidae. — This  is  family  of  totally- 
extinct  Cats  which  range  from  the  Eocene  down  to  the  Pleistocene. 
Their  general  structure  is  like  that  of  the  Felidae;  but  they 
differ  in  a  number  of  skeletal  features.  "Thus  there  is  an 
alisphenoid  canal,  and,  as  in  Bears,  there  is  a  postglenoid  foramen. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  carotid  foramen,  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  true  Cats.  The  teeth  are  often  distinguished  by  the  huge 
size  of  the  superior  canines,  which  are  ''  weapons  for  penetrating 
wounds,  without  rival  among  carnivorous  animals.”  These  must 
have  been  displayed  at  the  sides  of  the  chin  when'  the  mouth 
was  closed,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  animal 
possessing  these  exaggerated  canines  could  hardly  have  properly 
closed  its  mouth.  The  lower  canines  were  often  on  the  contrary 
much  reduced,  and  in  fact  incisor-like.  In  tracing  the  series  of 
these  Cats  we  find  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  teeth  from  a  more 
nearly  complete  number  down  to  the  specialised  dentition  of  the 
existing  Cats.  The  genus  Froaelurus,  Miocene  in  range,  had 
four  premolars  in  each  jaw,  and  two  niolats  in  the  lower  and  one 
in  the  upper.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of  teeth  found  in  any 
member  of  the  group. 

The  resemblance  of  this  genus  to  Oryptoprocta  has  been 
insisted  upon.  Archaelurm  has  suffered  a  reduction,  since  one 
premolar  in  the  lower  jaw  has  disappeared,  its  formula  being  thus 
I|.  C-^  Pm|-  M|-.  The  next  stage  is  shown  by  Binictis  with 
three  premolars  in  both  jaws.  There  are  a  good  many  species  of 
this  genus  which  are  all  American  and  Miocene.  This  genus  has 
five  toes  upon  the  hind-feet,  and  was  probably  plantigrade,  it 
had  retractile  claws. 

In  the  genus  Nvm/rmm  the  dental  formula  is  still  further 
reduced.  Another  premolar  of  the  lower  jaw  has  gone,  the 
formula  being  thus  If  Of  Pmf  M-|.  Wimrmm  gomphodus 
was  a  Carnivore  about  the  size  of  a  Panther.  It  has  no  third 
trochanter  upon  the  femur,  which  process  is  present  in  the 
corresponding  bone  of  Binictis.  Pogonodon  wm  equally 
large  animal  in  which  the  premolars  were  three  in  each 
jaw,  but  the  molars  have  become  reduced  to  one  in  the 
lower,  as  they  have  in  this  and  other  genera  in  the  upper 
von  X  2d 
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jaw.  Finallj,  Ho'^lofhonms  has  acquired  the  dentition  of  exist¬ 
ing  Cats. 

The  Machaerodons,  however,  show  examples  with  a  yet  more 
reduced  dentition  than  that  of  the  most  reduced  existing  Cat,  viz. 
the  Lynx,  which  has  only  two  premolars  in  each  jaw  and  one  molar. 
In  Eusmilus  the  molar  in  both  jaws  is  single,  and  there  is  but 
one  premolar  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  genus  Machaerodus  itself,  which  appears  to  include 
SmilodoTi,  is  referred  by  Cope  to  the  true  Cats,  and  not  to  the 
Nimravidae,  as  he  terms  the  family  which  we  have  called  here 
the  Machaerodontidae.  These  creatures  are  known  as  Sabre- 
toothed  Tigers,”  and  were  of  very  wide  distribution,  occurring  in 
South  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  ITorth  America.  An 
nothing,”  remarks  Professor  Cope,  “  but  the  characters  of  the  canine 
teeth  distinguished  these  from  typical  fehnes,  it  is  to  these  that 
we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  their  failure  to  continue.  Professor 
ElowePs  suggestion  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  viz.  that  the 
length  of  these  teeth  became  an  inconvenience  and  a  hindrance 
to  their  possessors.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
huge  canines  in  the  Smilodons  must  have  prevented  the  biting 
off  of  flesh  from  large  pieces,  so  as  to  greatly  interfere  with 
feeding,  and  to  keep  the  animals  in  poor  condition.  The  size  of 
the  canines  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  use  as  cutting  instruments 
excepting  with  the  mouth  closed ;  for  the  latter  could  not  have 
been  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  any  object  to  enter  it  from  the 
front.  Even  when  it  opens  so  far  as  to  allow  the  mandible  to 
pass  behind  the  apices  of  the  canines,  there  would  appear  to  be 
some  risk  of  the  latter  being  caught  on  the  point  of  one  or  the 
other  canine,  and  forced  to  remain  open,  causing  early  starvation. 
Such  may  have  been  the  fate  of  the  fine  individual  of  the 
S,  mogmm,  Lund,  whose  skull  was  found  in  Brazil  by  Lund,  and 
which  is  familiar  to  us  through  the  figures  of  de  Blainville.” 

Mdchaerodm  is  placed  among  the  Felidae  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  condyloid  and  carotid  foramina  unite  with  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius.  But  as  in  at  least  one  species, 

jgcflniideTLSj  there  is  an  alisphenoid  canal,  which,  however,  has 
disappeared  in  the  more  recent  American  forms,  it  seems  per¬ 
missible  to  retain  the  genus  in  the  fandly  Machaerodontidae 
though  its  existence  reduces  the  differential  character  of  that 
family  to  a  minimum.  The  genus  goes  back  to  the  Eocene. 
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Fam,  3.  ¥iverridae, — The  Civets,  Genets,  and  their  kind 
differ  from  the  Cats  in  a  number  of  points.  They  form,  however, 
by  no  means  so  uniform  an  assemblage  as  do  the  Cats ;  so  that  the 
difficulty  is,  as  Dr.  Mivart  has  remarked,  not  to  divide  them  into 
sub-families,  but  to  avoid  making  too  many.  But  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  subdivide  the  family  we  shall  describe  the  characters 
of  the  family  and  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Felidae. 

All  the  Viverridae  are  comparatively  small  creatures.  The 
head  and  body  are  more  elongate  than  in  the  Cats.  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  generally  five ;  but  there  are  some  (e.g.  Gyniotis)  where 
the  formula  of  the  toes  is  as  in  the  Oats,  i,e.  four  on  the  hind-foot. 
In  the  Suricate  the  fingers  are  also  reduced  to  four.  The  claws  are 
perhaps  never  completely  retractile,^  and  often  are  not  at  all  so. 
The  dental  formulae  of  the  genera  differ  considerably ;  but  in  the 
majority  there  are  more  teeth  than  in  the  Felidae.  The  well- 
known  sharp-pointed,  conical  papillae  of  the  Cat’s  tongue  are  not 
present.  The  majority  have  a  scent  gland  beneath  the  tail,  from 
which  the  perfume  civet  is  derived.  There  are  a  number  of 
osteological  characters  which  differentiate  the  two  families ;  thus 
the  alisphenoid  canal  is  sometimes  present.  The  bulla  is  divided, 
as  in  the  Cats,  but  is  externally  constricted. 

It'  seems  clear  from  some  at  any  rate  of  the  characters,  i,e,  the 
more  complete  dentition,  the  five-fingered  hands  and  feet,  the 
non-retractile  claws,  etc.,  that  the  Civets  are  on  a  lower  level  of 
specialisation  than  are  the  Cats. 

Sub-Pam.  1.  Euplerinae. — The  genus  Eufleres  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  aberrant  type  of  Viverrid,  and  is  placed  in  a 
sub-family,  Euplerinae.  Its  salient  feature  is  the  very  peculiar 
dentition :  peculiar  in  the  small  size  of  the  canines,  the  canine-like 
character  of  the  anterior  premolars,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  pre- 
molars  to  molars.  In  some  of  the  characters  of  the  teeth,  Ewpleres 
is  Insectivore-like,  and  was  formerly  grouped  with  that  family. 
There  are  four  premolars  and  two  molars  in  each  jaw  on  each 
side.  It  has  five  toes  upon  both  fore-  and  hind-limbs ;  the  skull 
is  very  slender.  It  has  no  alisphenoid  canal.  The  only  species, 
E,  govdotii,  is  of  an  olive-grey  colour,  with  dark  bands  across  the 
shoulders  in  the  young.  The  nose  and  upper  lip  are  grooved. 
There  are  no  scent  glands.  It  appears  to  burrow  in  the  ground, 
and  possibly  contents  itself  with  a  diet  of  worms.  Eupleres  is  a 

^  The  retractility  is  xnost  marked  in  the  Linsangs. 
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native  of  Madagascar,  where  all  the  most  peculiar  Viverridae 
live. 

Suh-Pam.  2.  CSalidictiinae. — Mivart  has  placed  in  this  sub¬ 
family  the  three  Mascarene  genera,  Galidia,  JIe7nigalidia,  and 
Galidictis,  In  them  the  orbit  is  not  enclosed  by  bone ;  there  is 
no  alisphenoid  canal,  and  there  are  five  toes  and  fingers. 

Galidia  consists  of  but  one  species,  G,  eUgans,  of  a  chestnut 
brown  colour,  with  a  tail  ringed  with  black.  The  claws  are  not 
retractile.  Tiie  scent  gland  is  absent.  There  are  five  digits 
upon  both  hand  and  foot.  There  are  three  premolars  and  two 
.  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  caecum  is  (for  an  Aeluroid) 
long,  and  pointed  at  the  apex ;  it  is  quite  twice  the  length  of  that 
of  Gemtta, 

Closely  allied  to  Galidia  is  the  genus  Hemigalidia,  of  which 
there  are  two  species.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  last  genus  by 
the  non-annulated  tail.  It  also  differs  in  the  dental  formula, 
which  is  for  the  molars  Pm  M  -J.  This  animal  is  termed  by 
Buffon  the  Yansire.  He  correctly  enumerates  its  grinders,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Ferret  1 

Galidictis  is  a  third  genus  from  Madagascar  containing 
two  species,  one  of  which  has  been  unfortunately  named  G, 
'oittata,  leading  perhaps  to  some  confusion  with  the  totally 
distinct  Galictis  vittata.  As  in  the  last  two  genera  the  digits 
are  five.  The  dental  formula  is  that  of  Galidia.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  two  genera  of  its  sub-family  by  the 
longitudinal  brown  striping  of  the  upper  part  of  the  greyish 
body. 

Sub-Pam.  3.  Oryptoproctinae. — Cry^gto^rocta  ^  represents  a 
special  sub-family,  Oryptoproctinae,  and  includes  only  a  single 
species,  the  Fossa  (<7.  ferox)  of  Madagascar.  It  is  the  largest 
Carnivore  of  Madagascar,  being  about  twice  the  size  of  a  Cat, 
but  with  an  elongated  body;  the  colour  is  a  tawny  brown 
with  no  striping.  The  animal  is  active  and  lithe  in  its 
motions,  and  is  said  to  be  of  almost  unexampled  ferocity  in 
disposition.  Its  exact  systematic  position  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  By  Zittel  it  is  placed  in  a  sub-family  (including  the 
extinct  Proaelurus  and  Pseudaelurus)  of  the  Felidae.  Mivart 
and  Lydekker,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  it  as  a  genus  of  the 
Yiverridae.  The  dental  formula  of  the  molars,  Pmf  M^,  is 

^  Beddard  in  Proc.  Zook  Soo.  1895,  p.  430. 
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more  like  that  of  the  Felidae,  than  of  the  Viverridae,  and  the 
teeth  are  more  Feline  in  structure.  The  claws  of  the  feet  are 
retractile.  As  to  internal  structure  the  Fossa  agrees  largely 
with  the  Viverridae,  but  then  this  family  has  no  very  marked 
points  of  difference  from  the  Felidae ;  hut  where  the  anatomy 
does  diverge  from  that  of  the  Felidae  it  approaches  the  Viverridae, 
especially  in  the  musculir  system. 


15 


Fio.  199.— Fossa.  Oryptoprocta  ferox.  xj. 

The  remaining  and  hy  far  the  larger  number  of  genera  of 
Civets  are  grouped  hy  Professor  Mivart  in  two  sub -families, 
the  ViTERElNAB,  including  the  genera  Viverra,  Viverricula, 
Fossa,  Genetta,  Prionodon,  Poiana,  Paradoxurus,  AretogaU, 
EemAgaU,  Aretictis,  Nandinia,  and  Cynogale',  and  the  Herpes- 
TINAE,  including  the  genera  Herpestes,  Hdogale,  Cgnietis,  and 
probably  Pdeogale  and  Phynchogale.  In  the  Viverrin^  the 
digits  are  always  five,  the  claws  are  more  or  less  retractile,  the 
preserotal  scent  glands  are  usually  present,  and  the  anus  does 
not  open  into  a  sac.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Herpestinae  are 
characterised  hy  the  non-retractility  of  the  claws,  the  absence  of 
the  glands  in  question,  and  the  fact  that  the  anus  does  opjen  into 
a  terminal  sac. 

Sub-Pam.  4.  Viverrinae. — Viverra  includes  the  true  Civets. 
The  genus,  save  for  one  African  species,  is  Oriental  in  range. 
The  molar  formula  is  the  complete  one  for  the  Viverridae,  viz. 
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Pm  f  M  f .  The  secretion  of  the  prescrotal  gland  of  K  civetta 
yields  the  civet  of  commerce. 

The  Basse,”  genus  Viverricula,  has  been  separated  generically 
from  the  true  Civets.  It  is,  remarkably  enough,  common  to  both 
Madagascar^  and  many  parts  of  the  Oriental  region.  It  is, 
moreover, 'capable  of  climbing  trees,  which  its  relatives  are  not. 
It  has  no  mane  like  Viverra  and  is  of  slighter  build. 


Prionodon  or  Linsang  differs  from  the  last  two  genera  in  the 
loss  of  an  upper  molar.  It  thus  approaches  the  Cats,  with  which 
it  also  agrees  in  the  furry  feet  It  is  a  purely  Oriental  genus. 
It  also  resembles  the  Cats  in  that  the  claws  are  apparently  quite 
retractile,  a  feature  not  common  among  the  group.  There  are 
three  species  of  the  genus.  P,  pardicolor  has  large  black  spots 
and  a  ringed  tail.  Its  body  is  some  1 5  inches  in  length. 
Dr.  Mivart  has  commented  upon  the  particularly  small  caecum, 
which,  like  that  of  Arctictis,  mmiS  to  he  on  the  verge  of 
disappearance. 

Genettaj  including  the  Genets,  is  almost  purely  African.  It 
has  the  full  tooth  formula  of  Vimrra;  but  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  a  scent  pouch,  and  by  a  naked  strip  of  skin 
running  up  the  metatarsus.  These  animals  are  all  brownish 
yellowish  to  greyish  with  darker  spots.  The  Common  Genet, 
G,  v'ldgaris,  is  South  European,  and  just  gets  into  Asia ;  it  is 
also  North  African.  The  Genet,  an  animal  with  an  appetite 
for  petty  carnage,”  is  one  of  those  smaller  Carnivora  which  are 
■possibly  to  be  regarded  as  meant  by  the  word  yaXi),  and  appear 
to  have  functioned  ”  as  Cats  among  the  Greeks.  So  recently  as 
^  Where  it  has  probably  been  introduced. 
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the  times  of  Belou  we  are  told  (by  him)  that  Genets  were 

common  and  tame  at  Constantinople. 

Poiana,  containing  a  single  African  species  a  “ 

entirely  Genet-lihe  animal,  has  been  separated  as  a  distinct 
gtns.  Dr.  Mivart,  however,  holds  it  to  he  a  Pr^onodon  which 

lias  acQuircd.  3»  tfirsiis,  7 .  ,  4.'U/3, 

AMis,  containing  but  one  species  A. 

■Rinturon"  is  in  some  ways  an  exceptional  form.  It  is  a  black 
arboreal  creature  of  not  very  wide  range  in  the  Oriental  region, 
with  a  fully  prehensile  tail.  This  feature  ^^s  plantigra 

toot  with  Boked  sole  have  led  to  ite  being  ”8““  » 

4-  Avofmdea.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  an  ally  oi 

The  caecum  ie  email,  or  may  be  qmte  atot 

Se  denUtion  i.  I  *  C  i  Tm  i  M  |  The  etruet.r,  of  .be 

animal  has  been  investigated  by  Garrod.  Mndaaasear 

The  genus  Fossa  h  a  Vivemne  confined  to 
There  is  but  one  species,  F.  daubentom,  the  Fossane.  It  is 
diSgSshed  from  hve^a  by  the  presence  of  tv.  ^are  spo^s  on 

it  a  «mt  pouch.  The  animal  i.  no.  — 
striped  but  the  striping  in  the  young  is  much  more  marked. 

Of  the  genus  Paradoxurus  there  are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  spe  a , 
helongLg  Stirely  to  the  Oriental  region.  The  teeth  are  as^m 
Vim  but  occasionally  the  molars  are  reduced  to  one.  ^  The 
Dupils  are  vertical.  The  tail  though  long  is  not  prehensile,  but 
the  animal  appears  to  have  the  power  of  coiling  it  to  some  extent, 
Ind“^d  specimens  the  coiled  condition  not  unfrequently 
mrd  p,rman»nf  (Blant.rd>  Thm  fact 
'  accounts  for  the  name  ParadooMrus ;  for  a  prehensile  tail  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  an  animal  of  the  zoologies  posi  ° 
the  Balm  Civets,  and  yet  its  occasional  twisting  ® 
to  the  view  that  it  was  so.  The  genus  has  scent 
dentition  is  If  0^  Pmf  M|.  P-  mger,the 
is  Uke  other  species,  not  often  to  be  seen  in  a  wild  condition.  It 
is’  arboreal  and,  like  other  members  of  the  genus,  feeds  upon 
mixed  diet:  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  small  Vertebrata  and  mrt 
varied  by  fruit.  Another  species,  P  gray^,  is  so  distmcGy  veg^ 
tarian  in^ its  habits  that  it  makes  considerable  havoc  m  pine-apple 
beds  in  the  Andaman  Islands. 

1  Fne.  Zool.  Soe.  1873,  p.  19G. 
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Arcio^ale  is  another  Oriental  genus  with  very  small  teeth,  those 
of  the  molar  series  being  hardly  in  contact.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are 
more  naked  than  in  the  last  genus,  and  the  scent  glands,  if  present, 
appear  to  be  small  and  ill  developed  It  has  also  a  long  tail,  and 
is  arboreal  in  way  of  life.  There  is  nothing  particular  recorded  ” 
as  to  its  habits.  The  species  are  A.  leucotis  and  A»  stigmatica. 
Closely  allied  to  both  the  last  genera  is  Hemigale,  also 
an  Oriental  genus.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Famdoxurus 


Fig.  201.  Hardwicke^s  Civet  Cat,  Memigdle  hardwicH,  x  |.  (From 


by  having  the  soles  of  the  feet  much  less  naked,  though  they  are 
more  so  than  in  Fmrm  or  The  coloration  of  the 

species.  Ml  hardtoicM  (a  Malayan  animal),  is  very  peculiar.  The 
body  is  banded  with  five  or  six  broad  transverse  stripes,  and  the 
basal  portion  of  the  tail  is  also  ringed,  an  uncommon  feature  in 
the  group.  ^  A  second  species  of  this  genus  is  M.  hosei,  from  Borneo, 
t  is  blackish  in  colour,  but  is  not  a  melanic  variety  of  the  last. 

Mandinia  appears  never  to  possess  a  caecum.^  It  is  also 
peculiar  among  Carnivora  in  the  non-ossification  of  the  hinder 
^  Flower,  Froc.  Zml.  Boe,  1872,  p.  683. 
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part  of  the  bulla.  It  is  an  African  genus,  containing  two  species 
which  are  spotted.  The  tail  is  ringed.  ^ 

Cynogale  is  at  any  rate  a  partially  aquatic,  short-tailed,  web¬ 
footed,  reddish  brown-coloured  CiTet,  which  lives  upon  fish  and 
Crustacea,  and  inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  It  has  long  ‘^moustaches,”  and  is  said  to  have  a  head 
bearing  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  Insectivorous 
“  Otter  ”  Potamogale,  The  metatarsus  is  bald,  and  the  pollex  and 
hallux  are  very  well  developed. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Herpestinae. — There  are  over  twenty  species  of 
SeTpestes  (Mongooses)  divided  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  one  species,  H.  ichneumon ^  being  also  found  in  Europe. 
The  fur  has  a  “pepper  and  salt”  appearance;  the  feet  are 
plantigrade.  There  are  five  fingers  and  toes.  The  pollex  and 
hallux  are  small ;  the  tail  is  long.  The  tarsus  and  meta¬ 
tarsus  are  usually  naked.  The  Egyptian  species  “  has  been 
injudiciously  denominated  the  Cat  of  Pharaoh.”  It  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  Pharaoh’s  Mouse.  The  beast  is  so  far  Cat-like 
that  it  will  destroy  Eats  and  Mice ;  and  it  has  been  exported  to 
sugar  plantations  for  that  very  purpose.  More  famous  are  its 
combats  with  venomous  serpents.  According  to  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  the  Ichneumon  first  coats  its  body  with  a  coating  of  mud, 
in  which  it  wallows,  and  then  with  this  armour  can  defy 
the  serpent.  TopselL  tells  the  tale  better.  The  Ichneumon 
burrows  in  the  sand,  and  “  when  the  aspe  espyeth  her  threaten¬ 
ing  rage,  presently  turning  about  her  taile,  provoketh  the 
ichneumon  to  comhate,  and  with  an  open  mouth  and  lofty  head 
doth  enter  the  list,  to  her  owne  perdition.  For  the  ichneumon 
being  nothing  afraid  of  this  great  bravado,  receive th  the  en¬ 
counter,  and  taking  the  head  of  the  aspe  in  his  mouth  biteth 
that  off  to  prevent  the  casting  out  of  her  poison.”  In  the  West 
Indies  the  animal  has  been  described  as  fearlessly  attacking  the 
deadly  Fer  de  Lance  and  receiving  its  bites  with  impunity  i  it  is 
also  added  that  it  will  eat  the  leaves  of  a  particular  plant  as  an 
antidote !  The  real  explanation  of  the  result  of  these  encounters 
is  of  course  the  agility  of  the  Ichneumon  ^ — f  ort  cauteleuse  heste,  as 
Belon  says. 

Another  species,  if.  alhicauda,  is  distinguished,  as  the  name 
denotes,  by  its  white  tail.  A  species  of  this  genus,  K  ur'va, 
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sometimes  raised  to  generic  rank  as  Una,  is  partly  aquatic  in 
habit ;  it  feeds  upon  crabs  and  frogs,  but  is  quite  willing  to  take 
to  poultry  and  their  eggs. 

Edogale  is  a  genus  whose  validity  appears  doubtful  (to  Dr. 
Mivart).  It  is  African,  and  contains  two  species. 


FiG.  202. — Wliite-tailed  Ichneumon.  Herpestes  alUcauda,  x 


Uy metis  is  an  African  genus,  with  five  digits  on  the  fore-limbs 
and  four  on  the  hind.  As  in  Herpestes,  the  orbit  is  completely 
encircled  by  bone.  There  is  but  a  single  species,  C.  penicillata, 
which  is  of  a  reddish  colour  and  has  a  bushy  tail. 

Bdeogale,  also  African,  has  the  toes  still  further  reduced; 
there  are  only  four  on  both  limbs.  The  tarsus  is  hairy  and  the 
tail  bushy.  They  are  "'very  rare  animals,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  their  habits.’'  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  will  kill 
poisonous  snakes,  for  Dr.  Peters  took  a  Ehinoceros  Yiper  out  of 
the  stomach  of  one. 

Bliynchogale'^  differs  from  aU  other  genera  of  Viverridae,  except 
OroBsaTclms  midi  Suricata,m  having  no  groove  upon  the  muzzle. 
There  are  five  digits.  There  is  the  full  Yiverrine  dentition,  with 
five  premolars  in  the  upper  jaw ;  but  this  may  be  an  abnormality.^ 

Grossmehm  ddEem  from  the  last  in  only  having  three  pre- 
molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  It  is  also  African,  and  there 
are  several  species. 

Suricata  is  the  last  genus  of  Viverridae ;  it  is  also  African, 
and  contains  a  single  species,  Suricata  tetradactyla,  the  “  Meerkat " 
of  the  Cape.  The  Suricate  has  but  four  toes  on  each  foot ;  the 
tarsus  and  the  metatarsus  are  naked  below.  The  body  is  banded 
posteriorly.  There  are  fifteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  orbit  is 

^  The  original  name  was  Mhinogale. 

^  That  it  is  an  abnormality  has  been  recently  stated. 


closed  by  bone.  The  Suricafce  lives  in  caves  and  rock  crevices^ 
and  will  dig  burrows.  It  is  distinctly  a  diurnal  aiiimal,  and  sits 
upon  its'  hind-legs  after  the  fashion  of  a  Marmot.  As  Buffon 
noticed  in  a  tame  specimen  (thought  by  him  to  be  a  native  of 
Surinam),  the  animal  barks  like  a  dog.  The  Siiricate  is  largely 
vegetarian,  living  upon  roots. 


Pam.  4.  Hyaenidae. — ^Unlike  though  the  Hyaenas  appear  to 
be  to  the  last  family — mainly  perhaps  on  account  of  size — they 
are,  nevertheless,  very  nearly  akin  to  them,  more  so  than  to  the  Cat 
tribe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  striping  and  spotting  of 
the  Hyaenas  is  very  Genet-  and  Suricate-like. 

There  are  admittedly  two  genera  among  the  Hyaenidae, 
Eymna  itself  with  three  species,^  and  the  Aard  Wolf,  Proteles,  with 
but  one.  But  Dr.  Mivart  considers  that  the  Spotted  Hyaena  should 
form  a  genus  apart,  — -a  proceeding  which  was  initiated 

by  the  late  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum.  The  Hyaenidae 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters: — There  are 
generally  four  toes,  always  so  in  the  hind-foot.  The  claws  are 
non-retractile.  The  nose  and  upper  lip  are  grooved.  The  molar 
formula  is  Pm  f  M  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  covered  with 
hairs upon  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  Ho  scent  glands. 
Tail  short.  Dorsal  vertebrae  more  numerous  than  in  other 
Aeluroids,  i.e,  fifteen.  The  bulla  is  divided  by  a  rudimentary 
septum  only. 

^  For  tlie  anatomy  of  Hyaenas  see  Morrison  Watson  in  jFVoc.  Zooh  Soc,  1877, 
p.  369 ;  1878,  p.  416 ;  and  1879,  p-  79. 
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Pig.  205. — Striped  Hyaena.  Hyaena  striata,  x 

caste  creatures  ”  are  mainlj  carrion  feeders.  Much  Arah  supersti¬ 
tion  is  associated  with  them.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  structui'e 
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of  the  organs  of  reproduction  have  led  to  the  belief  that  a  Hyaena 
changes  its  sex  every  year.  Its  almost  human-sounding  howls 
are  supposed  to  be  a  deliberate  trap  for  the  unwary  traveller. 
There  is  also  a  legend  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Hyaena  is  a  stone 
which  if  placed  under  the  tongue  of  a  man  endows  him  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Proteles  presents  many  resemblances  to  the  Hyaenas,  but  also 
certain  differences ;  by  many  it  is  placed  in  a  separate  family. 
There  is  but  one  species,  P,  cristata,  the  Aard  Wolf  of  South 
Africa.  In  outward  aspect  it  is  very  Hyaena-like,  the  coat  being 
striped,  and  the  ears,  though  longer,  resembling  those  of  a  Hyaena. 
There  is  also  a  mane.  There  are,  however,  five  toes  on  the  fore¬ 
feet.  The  teeth  are  feebler,  particularly  the  molars,  which 
are  also  reduced  in  number.  The  skull,  as  in  Hyaena,  has  no 
alisphenoid  canal,  but  the  bulla  tympani  is  divided  by  a 
septum.  The  animal  seems  to  feed  largely  upon  insects, 
particularly  Termites,  and  also  upon  carrion.^ 

Of  extinct  Hyaenoids  Ictitherium  seems  to  be  transitional 
between  them  and  the  Yiverridae.  Its  dentition,  f ,  I",  is 
that  of  a  Yiverrid,  and  the  feet  are  five- toed.  The  upper 
carnassial  tooth,  however,  is  like  that  of  Hyaena  in  having  a 
strong  inner  cusp.  Other  extinct  genera  of  Hyaenas  are  Lyeyaena 
and  Hyaenictis,  The  genus  Hyaena  itself  goes  back  as  far  as 
to  the  Miocene,  and  occurred  in  Europe  until  the  Pleistocene. 
The  Ca\e  Hyaena  of  this  country  seems  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  Grocuta  maculata,  though  it  has  received  the  name  of  H, 
spelaea. 

Fam.  6.  Canidae.^ — This  family  cannot  be  divided  into  more 
than  five  genera,  and  is  universally  distributed  with  the  exception 
of  Hew  Zealand.  The  auditory  bulla  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and 
has  internally  a  very  incomplete  septum,  extending  through  about 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  cavity.  The  meatus  has  a  fairly 
prominent  under  lip.  The  paroccipital  process  is  long  and  promi¬ 
nent.  The  mastoid  is  distinct,  though  but  slightly  developed. 
The  glenoid  foramen  is  large ;  the  condyloid  foramen  is  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  carotid  canal  is  deep  within  the  foramen 
lacerum  posterius.  The  last  three  characters  are  Bear-like;  the 

^  Flower,  Proc.  ZooL  S>oe,  1869,  p.  457. 

*  For  a  general  account  of  the  Oanidae  see  Mivart,  A  Monograph  of  the  Oanidmt 
London,  1890. 
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form  of  the  bulla  is  Aeluroid.  The  teeth  vary  somewhat  in 
number,  and  the  following  table  will  serve  to  indicate  the  gradual 
redaction  observable  in  the  ^mber  of  molars : — 


Oiocyon 

Omu  generally 

Gyon 

Micyon 


If 


T  3 


cf  Pmf 


If  Of  Pmf  Mf 
If  c|Pmf 


All  the  Dogs  have  a  caecum^  of  simple  cylindrical  form.  In 
0,  cmuTivoms,  0.  juhatus^  and  Nyctereutes  pvcyonides  this  organ 
is  straight  or  only  very  faintly  curved;  in  other  Dogs  it  is 
coiled  into  an  S-like  form,  sometimes  with  an  additional  twist. 
The  Dogs  have,  as  a  rule,  five  toes,  one  being  dropped  in  Lycaon. 
The  tail  is  fairly  long  and  distinctly  bushy.  There  is  in  a 
number  of  species  a  gland  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  presence  of 
which  can  frequently  be  detected  by  the  wet  appearance  due  to 
the  oozing  secretion.  The  great  majority  of  existing  Canidae 
belong  to  the  genus  Canis,  But  certainly  three,  and  more 
doubtfully  four,  other  genera  can  be  distinguished. 

The  genus  Icticyon  contains  but  one  recent  species,  the  Bush 
Dog  ( J.  mimticus,  Lund)  of  British  Guiana.  The  animal  has  a 
somewhat  Paradoxure-like,  at  any  rate  a  distinctly  un-dog-like, 
aspect,  being  longish  in  the  body  (some  2  feet  long),  shortish  in 
the  legs,  and  big-headed.  It  is  blackish  in  colour,  verging 
towards  golden  brown  on  the  head  and  back.  Sir  W.  Flow^er,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  its  structure,  characterises  it 
as  like  a  young  Fox,  and  with  the  playful  manners  of  a  puppy. 
The  animal  appears  to  hunt  in  packs  and  by  scent,  and  has  a 
reputation  for  ferocity.  Icticyon  differs  from  Canis  and  agrees 
with  the  Indian  Cuon  in  having  but  forty  teeth,  the  last  molar 
having  disappeared  from  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  The 
caecum,  unlike  that  of  the  majority  of  Canidae,  is  only  slightly 
curved.  The  brain,  oddly  enough,  shows  a  Cat-like  peculiarity. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  their  long  bodies  and  short  legs 
the  genera  Cuon  and  Icticyon  resemble  the  primitive  dogs.^ 

A  genus  NycterevAes  is  usually  separated  from  Canis  for  the 
inclusion  of  N,  procyonides  only.  The  separation  is  based  upon 


^  Mower,  Proe,  Zool,  Soc,  1879,  p.  766. 
®  Proc.  Zooh  Soe,  1880,  p.  70. 
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the  strikingly  unusual  coloration  of  this  Dog.  It  is  a  small 
animal,  with  numerous  long  white  hairs  dorsally.  The  face, 
chest,  and  much  of  the  belly  are  black.  Its  aspect  distinctly 
recalls  that  of  a  Eaccoon/  especially  in  the  black  patches  below 


Fig.  206. — Baccoon-like  Dog.  NyctereuUs  procyonides,  x 

the  eyes,  whence  of  course  the  scientific  name  and  the  pseudo¬ 
vernacular  “  Eaccoon-like  Dog.”  It  inhabits  China  and  Japan. 
As  to  structure,  there  is  hardly  anything  that  justifies  its  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  genus  Cams.  Garrod,  however,  mentions  the 
unusually  large  size  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Wortman  and  Malkens^  have  instituted  a  genus  J^otliocyon  for 
Dr.  Mivart’s  species  C,  urostictus  ^  and  C.  ^arvidens^  which  are 
both  South  American  forms. 

The  Otocy on  contains  but  one  species,  0,  megalotis^  dcn 

African  species,  ranging  pretty  widely  in  that  continent  (from 
the  Cape  to  Somaliland,  in  sandy  districts),  and  sometimes  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Fennec  on  account  of  its  long  ears.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  structural  difference  from  other  Dogs  is  that  there  is  an 
additional  molar  in  each  jaw,  the  molar  formula  being  thus  M  ^ 
or  even  Moreover  the  carnassial  teeth  are  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  Professor  Huxley  laid  especial  stress  upon  the 

^  The  relationship  between  the  Canidae  and  the  Procyonidae  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  considering  this  i)oint  of  external  likeness. 

2  Bull,  Anicr,  Mus.  BFat,  JTist.  xii.  1900,  p.  109. 

*  Froc,  Zool,  Soc,  1890,  n.  98. 
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likeness  of  some  of  the  cheek  teeth  to  those  of  the  more  primitive 
Arctoids.  The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  inflected,  a  character, 
however,  which  seems  to  be  more  general  than  is  usually  allowed 
among  animals  not  referable  to  the  Marsupials.  It  is  possible 
that  Otocyon  is  a  persistent  Creodont-like  form  which  has 
developed  in  a  direction  curiously,  and  in  a  most  detailed 
fashion,  parallel  to  the  Dogs.  If,  however,  we  may  assume  the 
addition  of  the  molar,  then  this  anomalous  but  not  necessarily 
untenable  conclusion  is  obviated. 

The  genus  Gmn,  or  Cyon,  has  been  instituted  for  the  two  or 
three  species  of  Eastern  Dogs  {G.  primaevus,  C.  dukkunensts,  etc.) 
which  agree  with  each  other  in  the  constant  loss  of  a  molar  in 
the  lower  jaw,  or,  it  should  be  said,  almost  constant  loss,  for 
the  missing  tooth  is  occasionally  represented.  The  latter  of  the 
two  species  mentioned,  the  Dhole,  is,  like  its  congeners,  an 
animal  which  hunts  in  packs  j  it  is  said  to  hunt  even  the 
ferocious  Tiger,  and  to  be  thus  one  of  the  few  animals  which  can 
face  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  Carnivora. 

The  genus  Lycaon  is  a  very  distinct  type,  being  differentiated 
from  other  Dogs  by  the  possession  of  only  four  toes  on  both 
fore-  and  hind -limbs,  and  by  the  dental  formula,  which  is  Pm  f 
M  I".  The  one  species  is  L.  pictus,  the  Cape  Hunting  Dog.  It  is 
singularly  like  a  Hyaena^  in  general  appearance ;  the  ochraceous 
grey  ground-colour  with  black  markings  and  the  long  ears  pro¬ 
duce  this  likeness.  The  animal  has  got  its  vernacular  name 
from  the  habit  of  hunting  in  packs.  Its  range  is  over  a  good 
part  of  Africa.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  (or  at  least  genus, 
for  the  name  L.  anglicus  has  been  used)  in  caves  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire  seems  to  show  that  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  immigrant 
into  Africa.  As  to  its  visceral  structures,  Lycaon^  does  not  differ 
widely  from  other  Dogs.  It  has,  however,  no  lytta  beneath  the 
tongue.  The  intestines  are  thus  divided:  large,  9  feet  1  inch; 
small,  1  foot  3  inches.  This  contrasts  with  the  proportions 
observable  in  some  other  Dogs.  While  other  Dogs  have  but  a 
cartilaginous  rudiment  of  the  clavicle,  Lycaon  has  a  considerably 
larger  representative  of  this  bone. 

The  hulk  of  the  Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  and  Jackals  are  thus 
left  over  for  inclusion  in  the  genus  Cards.  But  the  numerous 


^  Teirnninck,  its  original  describer,  placed  it  in  the  genus  Hyaena. 
*  See  Garrod,  iVoc.  Zool.  Soc.  1878,  p.  373. 
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members  of  this  genus  can,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  be 
sorted  into  two  series  by  certain  cranial  characters.  The  two 


series  he  termed  the  “  Alopecoid”  or  Pox-like,  and  the  “  Thooid  ” 
or  Wolf-like.  It  was  suggested  that  the  generic  name  V-uIpes  be 


Fig.  208. — Prairie  Wolf  or  Coyote.  Cams  UUra^is*  x 


used  for  the  former,  and  Ganis  for  the  second.  The  characters 
which  will  be  dealt  with  immediately  are  also  to  be  noted  among 
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the  Dogs  belonging  to  genera  that  have  already  been  separated 
off.  Thus  Lycaon  is  distinctly  Thooid.  The  characters  in 
question  are  these : — In  the  Fox  series,  the  frontal  air-sinus  of 
the  Thooids  is  absent ;  the  cranial  cavity  is  pear-shaped,  without 
an  abrupt  angle  coinciding  with  the  supra-orbital  sulcus,  such  as 
exists  in  the  other  group ;  the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible 
is  rather  higher  and  more  turned  back  in  the  Foxes,  while  the 
depth  of  the  mandible  at  the  level  of  the  first  molar  is  greater. 


Fig,  209.— Japanese  Wolf.  €anis  hodophyla^.  xj.  (From  iViajfwre.) 


To  the  Fox  series  belong  among  others  the  species  O'. 

(Arctic  Fox),  C.  zeria  (the  Fennec),  <7.  (the  Silver-backed 

Fox  of  Africa),  0.  mrgimaTvus  Virginian  Fox),  (7.  (the 
Kit  Fox),  and  of  course  the  Common  Fox  of  this  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dogs  proper  (such  as  0,  dingo),  the  Wolves 
{G,  lupus,  0.  pallipes,  C,  niger),  the  Japanese  Wolf  (C.  hodophylax), 
the  Eed  Wolf  of  America  {G,  jubatus),  the  Jackals  (<7.  aureus,  C, 
anthus,  etc.),  the  Prairie  Wolf  ({7.  latrans),  and  a  number  of 
American  forms,  such  as  G,  azarae,  its  close  ally  G,  cancrivorus 
( =  (7.  rudu),  (7.  antarcticus,  G.  magellanicuS)  etc., .  are  decidedly 
Wolves  rather  than  Foxes. 
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The  Arctic  Fox,  Oanis  lagopus,  is  known  by  its  bluish  summer 
and  pure  white  winter  dress  as  Blue  Fox and  “  White  Fox  ” 
respectively.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  north ;  but  in 
former  days,  as  its  remains  show,  it  descended  to  such  southern 
latitudes  as  Germany  and  this  country.  The  most  southern 
point  which  it  now  inhabits  is  Iceland.  This  small  Fox  is  well 
known  as  being  one  of  the  few  animals  which  change  their  dress 
to  a  complete,  white  in  winter.  This  change  is,  however,  not 
absolutely  universal;  and  M.  Trouessart  has  even  stated  that 
the  supposed  change  does  not  exist,  but  that  the  colours  are  a 
question  of  age  and  sex.  This  Fox  feeds  on  bitcis  and  east-iip 
carcases  of  Whales  and  Seals ;  it  is  also  said  to  devour  shell-fish, 
and  actually  to  store  up  food  when  abundant  for  seasons  of 
scarcity.  A  Fox  has  been  observed  to  carry  off  eggs  in  his 
month  from  an  eider  duck’s  nest,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  whole 
were  removed  ”  ;  and  in  winter  to  “  scratch  a  hole  down  through 
very  deep  snow  to  a  cache  of  eggs  beneath.”  These  anecdotes 
are  told  by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock ;  but  others  have  also 
asserted  the  .storing  habits  of  this  Fox,  which  really  has  only 
a  short  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  can  catch  suitable  living 
food. 

Canis  vulpes,  the  Fox,  is  not  only  a  native  of  England,  but 
extends  as  far  to  the  east  as  Egypt,  the  so-called  C,  aegyptiactcs 
being  at  most  a  mere  variety.  Varieties  indeed  occur  in  these 
islands;  the  English  Fox  being  redder,  the  Scotch  greyer.  Hot 
only  is  the  Fox  a  truly  indigenous  English  beast,  but  its  remains 
go  back  a  very  long  way  into  past  time.  Its  bones  occur  in  the 
Eed  Crag,  a  deposit  of  Pliocene  times.  Its  prevalence  now  is  no 
doubt  due  to  its  preservation  as  a  beast  of  chase.  It  lives  in 
burrows,  either  excavating  them  itself  or  taking  possession  of 
those  of  some  other  animal;  the  Badger  suffers  in  this  way,  and 
is  said  to  be  vanquished  not  by  the  teeth  of  the  burglarious  Fox, 
but  by  its  far  fouler  habits  I  It  is  curious  that  the  expression 
“foxing”  is  not  so  suitable  to  this  animal  as  to  many  others. 
The  habit  of  “shamming  death”  is  a  widely-spread  one  in  the 
animal  world,  but  at  least  not  common  with  our  Fox.  The 
sagacity  of  the  Fox  appears  to  he  a  little  more  proverbial  than 
actual ;  literature  teems  with  its  accomplishments.  The  worthy 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Olaus  Magnus,  figured  Foxes  dipping  their 
tails  in  the  streams,  and  then  pulling  out  inquisitive  crayfishes 
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which  had  seized  upon  them.  ''  It  is  a  crafty,  lively,  and  libidi¬ 
nous  creature,''  observed  a  writer  of  the  last  century. 

Of  Jackals  there  are  many  species,  both  African  and  Oriental 
Mr.  de  Winton  allows  the  following  list  of  African  species  ^ : — 
ff.  mithus,  0.  mriegatus,  0.  mesomelas,  G.  lateralis,  C.  mesomelas 
is  distinguished  by  the  broad  black  patch  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  These  animals  do  not  appear  to  go  in  packs  as  so  many 
Canidae  do ;  they  live  upon  carrion,  but  also  rob  hen-roosts,  and 
commit  other  depredations  upon  the  live  stock  of  farmers.  The 
Quaha,”  G,  lateralis,  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  sharp 
bark,  and  by  the  obvious  side  stripe  which  has  given  to  it  its 
name.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  live  in  apparent  amity  with 
O',  mesomelas,  since  the  habits  of  the  two  are  identical  and  would 
lead,  one  might  suppose,  to  a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  would  disappear.  Of  Indian  Jackals 
G.  aureus  is  the  most  familiar  type. 

The  European  Wolf,  Canis  lupus,  was  once,  but  is  no  longer, 


Fig.  210. — Wolf.  Oanis  lupus,  x 


an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Islands.  Their  former  prevalence 
is  indicated  by  many  names  of  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Ulceby 
and  TJsselby  in  Lincolnshire,  the  town  of  Wolverton,  and  Woolmer 
Forest.  In  Saxon  times  Wolves  were  very  abundant ;  and  even 
so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  to  be  seen  on 

^  Proc.  ZqoI,  Soc.  1899,  p.  533. 
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Dartmoor  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  In  the  Hew  Forest  they 
were  hunted  in  tlie  twelfth  century.  It  would  seem  that  the 
last  English  Wolf  was  slain  some  time  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  In  Scotland,  however,  they  persisted  very  much  longer. 
So  recently  as  1743  was  the  last  killed.  But  before  this  period 
they  had  begun  to  get  exceedingly  scarce,  for  the  price  of  a  skin 
in  1620  is  quoted  at  £6  : 13  : 4.  In  Ireland  Wolves  lingered  yet 
longer;  about  1770  is  believed  to  be  the  date  of  their  final 
extinction  in  that  island.  The  Wolf  nowadays  is  distributed 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Horthern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  the  American  form  not  being  considered  to  be  distinct 
from  its  European  ally.  Much  legend  has  collected  round  this 
fierce  Carnivore.  Aristotle,  usually  accurate  in  the  main,  still 
states  more  of  wolves  than  experience  warranted."'  PMny, 
unable  to  sift  truth  from  falsehood,  was  in  this  matter  an  eager 
listener  to  all  old  'women's  tales.”  Aelian  added  to  his  marvels 
and  asserted  that  the  Wolf  cannot  bend  its  head  back;  if  it 
should  happen  to  tread  on  the  flower  of  the  squill  it  at  once 
becomes  torpid.  So  the  wily  fox,  fearing  his  more  powerful 
enemy,  takes  care  to  strew  his  path  with  squills  I  The  conversion 
of  men  into  Wolves  was  a  well-known  superstition,  dating  from 
Grecian  and  Eoman  times ;  it  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
witchcraft  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  onwards,  and  has 
left  its  mark  in  folklore,  e.g.  the  Wolf  in  Bed  Biding  Hood.” 

The  Indian  Wolves,  0,  pcdlipes,  C.  chancOy  and  0.  lanigeTy  are 
hardly,  if  at  all,  different  from  0.  lupus.  Professor  Huxley  has 
remarked  upon  the  likeness  of  0.  podlipes  to  a  Jackal,  thus  bridging 
over  the  very  inconsiderable  gap  that  may  be  held  to  divide 
Jackals  and  Wolves. 

The  Dingo,  Oanis  dingo,  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
mysterious  species  of  Dog  or  Wolf.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  an 
Australian  species;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  certain  whether  it 
was  tamed  and  brought  over  to  Australia  by  the  native  races,  or 
is  a  true  and  indigenous  Australian  species. 

The  colour  of  this  species  varies,  but  is  usually  of  a  reddish 
brown ;  it  is,  however,  often  grey  and  indeed  almost  black. 
Whether  indigenous  or  introduced,  the  Dingo  is  a  plague  to 
Australian  settlers,  devouring  Sheep,  which  it  generally  destroys 
by  tearing  out  the  paunch.  It  does  not  as  a  rule  hunt  m  packs. 
The  Dingo  is  stated  to  feign  death  with  so  much  persistence  that 
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an  individual  has  been  known  to  be  partly  flayed  before  moving. 
Dingo  remains  have  been  found  in  river-gravels  in  Australia 
where  no  human  remains  have  been  detected  This  argues  for  its 
indigeneity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
man  himself  in  the  Australian  continent  goes  back  a  very  long 


way  into  time,  and  may  thus  still  have  imported  this  companion 
with  him.  Anyhow  it  is  quite  a  wild  creature  now.  Dr.  Nehring, 
an  expert  investigator  into  the  subject  of  domestic  animals,  has 
stated  that  the  skeleton  of  the  Dingo  does  not  suggest  a  feral 
animal  at  all  but  a  purely  wild  race. 

The  Domestic  Dog  is  usually  spoken  of  eiS  Ganis  familiaris ; 
but  to  remains  in  bone  caverns  the  name  of  C,  ferns  or  G,  mihii 
has  been  given.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dog  was 
the  friend  of  man in  very  early  times.  Its  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  Danish  kitchen-middens,  in  the  lake-dwellings  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  and  during  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe  generally. 
But  "  there  are  few  more  vexed  questions  in  the  archaeology  of 
natural  history  than  the  ori^m  of  the  dog.”  Its  remains  already 
referred  to  may  in  many  cases  have  argued  its  use  as  food.  But 
in  a  Ifeolithic  harrow  a  Dog  was  found  buried  with  a  woman,  the 
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skeletons  of  both  being  in  situ  ;  this  animal  was  about  the  size  of 
a  Shepherd  Dog.  The  actual  Dog  of  to-day  is  divisible  into  more 
than  180  different  breeds ;  but  in  a  work  upon  “  Natural  History 
it  would  seem  out  of  place  to  enumerate  and  characterise  these 
artificial  products.  Authors  vary  in  their  opinion  as  to  what, 
stock  gave  rise  to  the  domestic  races  of  the  past  and  of  to-day. 
The  Jackal,  the  Bunasu  (G.  primaevus),  the  Indian  Wolf  (C. 
pallipes),  have  been  proposed  as  likely  ancestors.  It  is  more 
probable  that  there  is  much  admixture,  and  that  various  wild 
types  have  been  selected  by  man  in  various  countries. 

Extinct  Canidae. — Many  of  the  existing  species  of  Canidae 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  countries  which 
they  now  inhabit.  A  few  show  a  wider  range  in  the  immediate 
past  than  in  the  present.  Thus  Lycaon  {L.  anglims)  has  been 
met  with  in  caves  in  Glamorganshire,  while  leticyon  of  South 
America  appears  to  be  congeneric  with  Speothos  of  the  Brazilian 
caves.  The  African  Otocyon  seems  to  occur  in  deposits  in  India. 
There  are  also  numerous  extinct  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cams,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  Pliocene. 

The  earlier  types  of  Dogs  have  been  placed  in  different  genera. 
Cynodictis  is  an  Eocene  form  from  European  strata  The  skull  is 
decidedly  Civet-like,  with  a  short  snout.  The  fore-  and  hind-feet 
were  five-toed,  with  well -developed  poUex  and  hallux.  The 
dentition  was  that  of  modern  Dogs,  the  molars  being  two  in  the 
upper  and  three  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
creature  and  the  form  of  the  skeleton  was  much  like  that  of  the 
Viverrine  genus  Famdoxurus,  of  which,  as  weE  as  of  the  Dogs, 
Cynodictis  might  have  been  an  ancestor. 

Simoeyon  of  the  Upper  Miocene  serves  as  the  type  of  a  separate 
sub-family  of  Dogs,  Simocyoninae.  The  skull  is  short,  broad,  and 
high ;  the  shortening  of  the  skull  affecting  the  jaws  has  reduced 
the  teeth  greatly;  the  first  three  premolars  are  very  small,  fall 
out  soon,  and  are  thus  often  deficient.  There  are  only  two 
molars  in  each  jaw.  This  type  is  of  course  nowhere  near  the 
ancestral  Dog.  It  is  a  much-specialised  branch  of  an  early  type. 
Cephalogale  is  less  specialised;  there  are  the  usual  four  pre¬ 
molars.  Bnhydrocyon  is  an  intermediate  form;  it  has  lost  one 
premolar  in  each  jaw. 

Anipliicyon,  forming  the  type  of  another  sub-family,  Amphi- 
cyoninae,  though  usually  placed  among  the  Dogs,  presents  us  with 
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many  BearJike  features  in  its  organisation.  The  feet,  for  instance, 
were  plantigrade  and  five-toed.  The  ulna  and  the  radius  are 
specially  compared  with  the  same  bones  in  the  Bear  tribe.  The 
skull  on  the  other  hand  is  as  distinctly  Dog-like  in  form.  The 
molars  are  large,  broad,  and  crushing,  and  Bear-like.  The  largest 
known  species,  A.  giganteus,  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  Brown 
Bear.  Amphicyon  is  a  Miocene  genus.  Eocene  and  allied  to 
it  is  FseudampMcyon.  This  genus  has,  like  Amphicyon,  the 
complete  dentition  of  forty-four  teeth.  In  the  Amphicyoninae 
generally  the  feet  are  five -toed,  the  humerus  has  an  entepi- 
condylar  foramen  and  the  femur  a  third  trochanter.  The  upper 
molars  are  large. 

The  closely  allied  and  American  genus  Daphaenus  has  also 
plantigrade  feet,  and  has  in  its  structure  many  reminiscences  of 
the  Creodonts.  So,  too,  has  the  Eocene  Uintacyon, 

CyTwdestnus  is  closely  allied  to  Cynodictis,  It  has  ancient 
features  combined  with  quite  modern  ones.  The  skull  is 
described  as  being  Creodont-hke,  but  the  dentition  is  that  of  the 
microdont  modern  Dogs.  In  accordance  with  its  age  the  cerebral 
convolutions  of  this  Dog  are  much  simpler  than  in  existing  Dogs, 
and  the  hemispheres  do  not  cover  the  cerebellum  so  much. 

The  Bear-like  Carnivora  or  Arctoidea. — That  division  of 
the  Carnivora  which  is  typically  represented  by  the  Bears  em¬ 
braces  three  recent  families,  which  are  united  by  a  number  of 
characters.  These  Carnivora  are  always  plantigrade  or  nearly  so. 
They  have  nearly  always  five  toes.  The  claws  are  not  retractile, 
or  at  most  semi-retractile  as  in  the  Panda.  In  the  skull  the 
tympanic  bulla  is  often  depressed,  and  is  not  so  globular  and 
obvious  as  in  the  Cats.  Its  cavity  is  not  divided  by  a  septum. 
The  paroccipital  processes  are  not  applied  to  it.  The  carnassial 
tooth  IS  less  emphasised  in  this  group  than  in  the  Cats. 

These  characters,  however,  have  to  be  used  with  caution,  as 
they  are  hardly  universally  appKcable.  A  fairly  typical  Arctoid 
bulla  is  seen  in  such  a  form  as  Cercoleptes,  The  bulla  itself  is  a 
little  more  swollen  than  in  Ursm,  hut  it  is  flattened  off  in  the 
same  way  towards  the  bony  meatus.  The  paroccipital  processes, 
slightly  developed,  are  at  a  distance  of  J^-inch  from  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  bulla.  In  the  Eaccoon  the  bullae  are  much  more 
swollen,  and  the  paroccipital  processes  are  closer  to  them.  In 
the  Marbled  Polecat,  Futorius  sarmaticnsy  the  bullae  are  fairly 
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swollen,  and  there  is  but  little  flattening  towards  the  meatus : 
the  paroccipital  processes,  though  slight,  are  in  contact  with  the 
bullae  basally,  though  their  free  tips  are  turned  away  from  them. 
Finally,  in  Ictonyx  the  bullae  are  much  swollen ;  there  is  but  little 
flattening  towards  the  meatus,  and  the  paroccipital  processes,  them¬ 
selves  much  swollen,  are  pressed  closely  against  tne  bullae.  The 
Mustelidae,  therefore,  in  this  as  in  other  characters,  approach  the 
Aeluroids. 

There  is  no  caecuiii,  a  feature  which  marks  off  the  Arctoidea 

from  all  Carnivora  except  the  A^iveirids  Nandinia  and  Arctictis 
(occasionally).  The  brain  is  characterised  by  the  possession  of 


Fiq  212.— Section  of  the  left  auditory  tulla  and  surrouniUng  bones  of  a  Bear  (Urs^ 
'  ferox).  am.  External  auditory  meatus  ;  BO,  basioocipital ;  Clrr,_  carotid  canal ; 
■  Eukachian  c;inal  ;  g,  glenoid  canal ;  Sq,  squamosal ;  T,  tympanic  ;  t,  tympanic 
ring.  (From  Flower,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869.) 


what  Dr.  Mivart  has  described  as  the  “  ursine  lozenge,”  a  tract 
about  the  middle  of  the  hemispheres,  defined  posteriorly  by  the 
crucial  sulcus,  and  formed  by  the  emergence  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  brain  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus.  ^  . 

The  Arctoidea  are  very  widely  distributed.  But  there  are 
some  curious  exceptions.  Thus  there  are  no  representatives  of 
the  group  (as  might  be  expected)  in  the  Australian  region ;  they 
are  completely  absent  from  Madagascar  ;  while  the  true  Beam 
(family  Drsidae)  are  totally  absent  from  Ethiopian  Africa,  and 
are  only  represented  by  a  single  species,  Urms  ornatus,  m  the 
Keotropical  region. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Arctoidea  never  show  spots  or 
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cross  stripes  (save  rings  on  the  tail),  which  are  so  eoniiaon  a 
feature  of  the  coloration  of  the  Cat-like  forms. 

In  bracketing  together  the  three  fanailies  which  are  described 
in  the  following  pages,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  number  of  un¬ 
doubtedly  common  features.  Palaeontology  seems,  however,  to 
suggest  that  the  Mustelidae  come  nearer  to  the  Viverridae.  That 
the  Bears  and  Dogs  are  connected  by  extinct  annectent  genera 
does  not  interfere  with  their  present  distinctness. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  these  Carnivora  is  not  easy 
It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  give  a  method  of  arrangement  for 
the  convenient  placing  of  the  genera. 

The  most  primitive  group  is  perhaps  that  of  the  true  Bears, 
family  TJrsidae  ;  for  in  them  the  molars  are  two  above  and 
three  below,  and  have  thus  not  become  diminished  in  number 
as  in  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  order.  Moreover,  the 
Bears  have  lobate  kidneys,  which  character,  often  occurring  in 
the  young  of  animals  which  when  adult  have  smooth  kidneys, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  primitive  character.  The  feet  further¬ 
more  are  completely  plantigrade.  This  family  will  contain  only 
three  genera,  Utsus,  Melursus,  and  Aehiropus. 

Next  comes  the  family  Procyonidae,  in  several  members  of 
which  one  molar  is  lost  below,  though  in  others  the  more 
archaic  formula  is  retained.  The  kidneys  are  simple.  This 
family  contains  the  American  genera  Frocyon,  Nasua,  JBassariscm 
Fassarwyon,  Cercohptes,  and  the  Old-World  form  Aelurus. 

The  third  family,  Mustelidae,  has  the  molar  formula  reduced  to 
t  or  The  kidneys  are  simple  except  in  the  Otters.  To  this 
foUowing  genera  :—Arctonyx,  Conepatus, 
Mdes  Mephttzs,  Tcacidea,  Mydaus,  Mellivora,  Helictis,  letonyx, 
Mustda,  Galictis,  Grisonia,  Putorius,  Gztlo,  and  the  aquatic  LuPra, 
J^nthyclris,  Aonyx, 

FanLS.  Procyonidae. — This  family  is  mainly  American  in 
mnge,  the  genus  Aelurus  alone  being  a  native  of  the  Old  World. 
But  Zittel  would  include  with  the  genera  of  this  family  the 
Vivemne  and  Oriental  genus  Arctictis,  a  proceeding  which  is 
per  aps  hardly  admissible,  though  the  occasional  absence  of  a 
^um  in  that  animal  is  so  far  in  favour  of  such  an  alliance, 
ihe  largely  vegetable  nature  of  its  food  and  its  arboreal  habits 
rause  a  certain  amount  of  likeness  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  present  group  of  Carnivores.  The  Procyonidae  have  two 
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molars  in  either  half  of  each  jaw.  The  camassial  teeth  are  not 
typically  developed,  and  the  molars  are  broad  and  tuherculate. 
The  tail  is  long,  often  prehensile,  and  often  ringed  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  its  colour  pattern.  The  alisphenoid  canal  is  absent 
save  in  the  aberrant  Adurus.  Both  condyloid  and  postglenoid 
foramina  are  present.  The  members  of  this  family  are  planti¬ 
grade. 

The  genus  Procyon  includes  at  least  two  species  of  Eaccoon, 
the  northern  form,  P.  lotoT,  and  the  South  American,  P.  cancri- 
■vorus.  To  these  may  possibly  be  added  a  third,  P.  nigripes. 
This  genus  is  characterised  by  the  length  and  the  mobility  of 


ina.  2ia. — Kaccoott.  Procyon  UAar.  xj. 


the  fingers,  and  indeed  it  uses  its  hands  greatly.  It  has  no 
median  groove  upon  the  muzzle,  which  is  found  in  many  other 
Arctoids ;  the  ears  are  moderately  large ;  the  tail  is  not  long, 
being  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  in¬ 
cluding  the  taiL  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked.  Its  limbs  are 
very  long  (for  an  Axctoid),  and  this  gives  to  the  animal  a 
bunched-up  appearance  when  walking.  There  are  four  premolars 
and  two  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  There  are  fourteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  of  which  ten  pairs  reach  the  sternum.  The  latter 
is  composed  of  nine  pieces. 

The  first-named  species  has  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  which  there  is  abundant  proof — that  it  dips  its  food  into 
water.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  the  animal  frequents  the  margins  of 
streams,  and  hunts  in  the  shallow  water  beneath  stones  for  cray- 
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fish,  aad  it  also  captures  fish.  hTot  only  is  this  animal  partially 
aq[uatie,  bub  it  can  climb  well — “  they  make  their  homes  in  trees 
but  carry  on  their  business  elsewhere.”  The  animal  can  be 
readily  tamed,  but  is  a  tiresome  pet  on  account  of  its  insatiable 
curiosity  and  its  skill  in  the  use  of  its  hands,  which  enables  it 
to  unlatch  doors  and  generally  to  pry  about  everywhere.  The 
Eaecoons  are  mostly  nocturnal  creatures. 

The  genus  Bassaric^on  ^  includes  two  species,  both  American, 
£.  alleni  being  from  Ecuador,  and  £.  gaibii  from  Costa  Eica! 
They  have  so  much  the  aspect  of  a  Kinkajou  that  a  specimen, 
which  arrived  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  presented  and 
entered  as  one  of  those  animals.  ITevertheless  there  are  many 
differences  between  the  two  genera.  The  tail  of  Baseariei/on  is 


not  prehensile,  and  the  animal,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  214, 
has  a  sharper  snout ;  the  brain  is  more  like  that  of  JBassariseus. 
The  likeness  to  Cercoleptes  can  hardly  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an 
example  of  “mimicry”  8in<^  the  forms  are  so  nearly  related,  and 
the  advantage  of  such  an  imitation  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
muzzle  of  Bassaricpon  is  grooved;  the  ears  are  fairly  large;  the 
roles  of  the  feet  are  naked;  there  is  but  a  single  pair  of  teats. 
There  are  two  molars  and  four  premolars  to  each  half  jaw. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  thirteen  in  number;  nine  of  the 
nbs  reach  the  sternum.  The  slenderness  and  convexity  of  the 
lower  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  weU  as  the  feeble  angular 
proce®,  distinguish  this  genus  from  its  undoubtedly  near  ally 
Cercoleptes.  The  dental  formula  also  is  different. 

Bassarise-us  has  a  ringed  tail  like  a  Eaccoon,  and  is  also 
American  in  range ;  it  furthermore  agrees  with  the  Eaccoon  in 

*  See  Beddard,  Proo.  Zoal.  Soe.  1900,  p.  661,  for  anatomy. 
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being  nocturnal  and  mainly  arboreal  in  habit.  There  are  appar¬ 
ently  three  species,  of  which  B.  astutus  is  the  best  known,  having 
been  on  several  occasions  exhibited  at  the  Zoological  Society's 
Gardens,  the  last  examples  so  lately  as  1900.  The  animal  was 
for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  Oriental  Paradoxures, 
and  its  occurrence  in  America  was  therefore  puzzling.  The  real 
affinities  of  the  creature  were,  however,  definitely  set  at  rest  by 
Sir  W.  Flower,  and  later  accounts  of  its  anatomy  have  confirmed 


Fig.  21 5. —-Cunning  Bassarisc.  Bassarimis  astutus.  x  {From  Mature.) 

this  opinion.^  The  vertebrae  are  more  numerous  than  in  Fro^ 
cyon,  and  the  teeth  are  slightly  different ;  otherwise  it  presents 
many  likenesses  to  its  nearest  ally.  The  ears  are  long ;  the  nose 
is  grooved;  and  the  palms  and  soles  are  naked. 

The  Kinkajou,  Oercoleptes,  is  likewise  an  American  Arctoid. 
It  ranges  from  Central  Mexico  down  to  the  Pio  Negro  in  Brazil. 
It  was  at  one  time  confounded,  and,  considering  its  external 
appearance,  not  unnaturally,  with  the  Lemurs.  Sir  E.  Owen 
dispelled  this  view  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  creature.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  certain  anatomical  features  in  which  it  differs 

^  Beddard,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1898,  p.  129. 
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from  Carnivora  and  resembles  Lemuroids.^  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Lemnroid  MicrorJiymlius!'  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it 
is  rightlj  placed  in  the  present  group.  The  tail  is  verj  pre¬ 
hensile,  and  the  animal  is  therefore,  as  might  be  supposed  from  this 
circumstance,  purely  arboreal.  It  has  some  twenty-eight  verte¬ 


brae.  This  genus  has  a  median  groove  upon  the  nose.  The  claws 
are  long  and  sharply  pointed,  and  the  palms  and  soles  of  the 
feet  are  naked.  The  premolars  are  three,  the  molars  two.  There 
are  fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  of  which  nine  are  united  to  the 
nine -jointed  sternum  by  ribs.  There  is  but  one  species.  Cl 
caudwolvulus,  of  a  uniform  yellowish-brown  colour. 

Ndsua,  the  Coati,  ranges  from  Texas  to  Paraguay,  and  has 


Fig.  217. — Coati.  Nasuarufa.  xj 


two  species.  In  Guatemala  it  reaches  a  height  of  9000  feet  on 
the  mountains.  The  nose  is  produced  into  a  short  and  very 

^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  uative  name  for  the  creature  is  '‘Pottos"'  (cf.  of 
course  PoUo) ;  and  indeed  the  generic  name  Fotos  seems  to  have  the  priority  over 
Ckrmle^tes, 
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mobile  proboscis,  hence  its  name.  The  native  Mexican  name  for 
the  creature  is  “  Quanhpecotl.” 

The  Coati  is  largely  arboreal,  and  hunts  iguanas  in  large 
bands,  some  of  them  being  on  the  trees  and  some  on  the  ground 
beneath.  It  also  grubs  up  worms  and  larvae,  for  which  purpose 
its  long  snout  is  suited.  The  molars  of  the  genus  resemble 
those  of  Frocyon, 

There  is  not  a  median  groove  upon  the  nose.  The  palms 
and  soles  are  naked.  Six  teats  occur.  There  are  thirteen  dorsal 
vertebrae.  Nasiui  nasica  ^  and  N,  rufa  are  the  best  known  and 
perhaps  the  only  species.  The  colour  of  the  fur  varies  a  good 
deal,  and  has  led  to  the  use  of  other  names  for  supposed  species. 

Aelurus,  the  Panda,  is  a  largish  animal  found  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  Himalayas  up  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet.  It  has  a 
glossy  fur  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  a  white  somewhat  cat-like 
face.”  The  molar  formula  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Mew- 
World  Arctoids  belonging  to  the  Procyonidae,  as  well  as  from 
its  possible  ally  Aeluro'pus,  is  Pm  f  M  f .  The  anatomy  of  the 
animal  has  been  described  by  Sir  W.  Flower.-  Dr.  Mivart  has 
pointed  out  that  the  muzzle  though  short  is  upturned  in  a  way 
distinctly  recalling  that  of  Ffasua,  The  animal  inhabits  forests, 
and  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  food.  It  eats  eggs, 
however,  and  insects.  Though  living  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  ground,  it  is  also  arboreal,  and  has  sharp  semi-retractile  claws. 
It  is  said  to  be  dull  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  and  yet  with 
these  disadvantages  is  also  unprovided  with  cunning  or  ferocity. 
Its  habits  have  been  compared  with  those  of  a  Kinkajou. 

Fossil  Procyonidae. — In  addition  to  several  of  the  existing 
genera,  the  remains  are  known  of  various  extinct  forms  of  Pro¬ 
cyonidae.  Le;ptaTctus,  with  one  species,  L,  'primaemis,  is  of  Plio¬ 
cene  age,  but  is  known  only  by  one  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
appears  to  offer  a  number  of  transitional  characters  between 
the  more  typical  Procyonidae  and  the  aberrant  Cercoleptesr  ^ 

Fam.  7.  Miistelidae.- — Contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  with 
regard  to  the  habits  of  the  Procyonidae,  the  Mustelidae  are  for 
the  most  part  ‘""bloodthirsty  robbers,”  and  are  spread  over  the 

1  is  generally  written,  after  Linnaeus.  But  tins  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Alston,  probably  an  error  for  wasica. 

2  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1870,  p.  752. 

*  See  Woitman,  Bull,  Amer,  Mus,  Nat,  Hist,  vi.  1894,  p.  229. 
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whole  surface  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Australia  and 
Madagascar.  The  molar  teeth  are  generally  reduced  to  one  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  sometimes  to  one  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  thus 
gives  “a  sort  of  prima facie  resemblance  to  the  feline  dentition.” 
There  is  no  alisphenoid  canal ;  postglenoid  and  condyloid  fora¬ 
mina  are  found. 

Snb-Fam.  1.  Melinae. — Of  this  sub-family  there  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Meles,  the  Badger,  is  exclusively  Palaearctic  in  range.^  Dr. 
Mivart  says  that  Meles  has  a  relatively  longer  dorsal  region  than 
any  other  Carnivore,  and  that  it  is  most  nearly  approached  by 


Fig.  218,-— ’Badger.  Meles  taxics.  xj. 


its  allies  Icto%yx  and  Compatus.  The  molar  formula  is,  as  in 
Aretonyx,  Mydaus,  Selictis,  The  molars  differ 

from  those  of  any  other  CarniTore  in  the  much  greater  size  of 
the  first  molars  than  of  the  last  premolars.  The  nose  is  not 
grooved ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked.  The  claws  of  the  fore¬ 
feet  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  hind-feet. 

The  genus  Arctonyx  is  a  pig-like  badger  from  Hindostan, 
Assam,  and  North  China.  The  epithet  “  pig-like  ”  is  derived  from 
the  long  and  mobile  snout,  which  is  truncated  and  has  terminal 
nostrils.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  part  of  the  palate  formed 
by  the  pterygoids,  as  in  Whales  and  certain  Edentata  (e.g.  Myrme- 
eophayd).  There  are  sixteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  A,  collaris  lives  in 


^  As  a  small  point  of  likeness  between  tins  Mustelid  and  tlie  Procyonidae  may 
be  mentioned  the  colours  of  the  face.  Jfef.  aTiakmna  is  particularly  Raccoon-like, 
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fissures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  dug  by  itself.  It  is  a  purely  nocturnal 
beast. 

Th6  singular  gGiius  Mh/ddus^  containing  tho  species  m,  'ffidi-' 

ce^s,  the  Teledu  or  Javanese  Skunk,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Java  and 
Sumatra.  It  frequents  the  mountains  of  these  islands,  into  the 
soil  of  which  it  burrows  in  search  of  worms  and  larvae.  There 
is  but  one  species,  which  is  “  like  a  miniature  badger,  of  rather 
eccentric  colours.”  It  is  blackish  brown,  with  a  yellowish- white 
top  to  its  head,  and  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour  down  the  back. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  elongated  snout,  obliquely  trun¬ 
cated,  and  with  inferiorly -placed  nostrils.  As  to  osteologieal 
characters,  it  has  a  more  oblique  symphysis  of  the  mandible 
than  in  any  other  Carnivore.  The  secretion  of  the  anal  glands 
is  said  to  rival  that  of  the  Skunk  in  offensiveness  and  in  the 
distance  to  which  it  can  be  propelled. 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Mustelinae. — Eepresentatives  occur  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds ;  but  the  genera  and  even  the  species  are  in 
one  or  two  cases  common  to  both. 

Galictis  harhara}  the  Tayra,  is  a  brown,  elongated,  and  W easel- 


Fiq.  219.— Tayra.  Galictis  harlara.  x  f . 


like  animal  from  Mexic  i  and  South  America.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  Weasel,  it  is  sometimes  gregarious,  a  herd  of  twenty  having 
been  observed.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked,  and  the  molar 
formula  is  Pm  ■§■  M  In  these  characters  the  Grison  {G,  mttata) 
agrees  with  G.  harhara ;  but  it  has  been  referred  to  a  different 
genus,  Orisonia. 

The  Grison,  this  savage  and  diabolical-looking  weasel,”  as 

1  See  Trans,  Zool,  Soc,  ii.  1841,  p.  201. 

VOL.  X  2  ^ 
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Mr.  Aplia  terms  it/  is  known  also  as  the  “  Huron.”  It  almost 
rivals  the  Skunk  in  the  power  of  the  odour  which  it  can  emit 
when  enraged.  A  trapped  specimen  was  placed  in  a  cage  50 
yards  or  so  from  the  house,  and  even  at  this  distance  it  was 

disagreeably  easy  to  tell  when  any  one  visited  the  animal _ at 

least  when  the  wind  set  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  greyish 
yellow  above  and  blackish  beneath,  presenting,  as  has  been 


Fig.  220. — Grisou.  Grisonia  vittata,  x  j-. 


remarked,  a  curious  similarity  to  the  Eatel.  The  nose  of  this 
animal  is  destitute  of  a  median  groove,  which  is  present  in  the 
Tayra ;  the  soles  of  the  feet,  however,  are  naked  as  in  that  animal 
and  it  is  nearly  plantigrade  in  walk.  It  differs  also  from  Galictis 
in  having  sixteen®  instead  of  fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  Eleven 
of  the  ribs  reach  the  sternum.  Considering  the  differences  that 
exist  between  some  other  genera  of  Arctoids,  it  may  be  fairly 
allowed  that  a  genus  Cfrisonia  is  tenable. 

G.  allamandi  is  darker  coloured  than  the  Grison,  with  a  white 
band  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  Mr.  T.  Bell  described  a 
tame  individual  as  eating  eggs,  frogs,  and  even  a  young 
alligator.  ■  o 

A  third  genus  of  this  group  has  recently  been  founded  by  Mr. 
Oldfield  Thorny®  for  a  small  African  animal,  which  is  Grison-like 
in  Its  coloration.  The  name  given  to  the  genus,  Galeriscus, 
IS  intended  to  suggest  its  likeness  to  the  Grison  (Galera  or 
Gnsonm).  The  chief  distinctive  feature  of  this  genus,  whose 
skeleton  18  not  yet  known,  is  the  presence  of  only  four  digits  on 
each  Imb ;  the  pollex  and  the  hallux  being  entirely  absent.  The 
ears  of  this  Grison  are  short. 


^  I  found  fifteen. 


Proc.  Zool,  Soc,  1894,  p.  306. 

®  Ann,  Nat.  Hist,  (6)  xiii.  1893,  p,  622. 
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The  genus  Mustela  includes  the  Martens  and  Sables,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  following  genus  by  the  molar  formula, 
which  is  M-J.  The  same  character  separates  them  from 

Galietis,  and  also  the  generally  hairy  under  surface  of  the  feet. 
In  more  southern  latitudes,  however,  the  palms  are  sometimes 
naked.  The  nose  is  grooved,  and  the  ears  are  short  and  broad. 
The  genus  is  widely  distributed,  being  common  to  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  In  the  Old  World  it  extends  from  Europe  to  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  The  largest  species  of  the  genus  is  the 
American  Pekan,  an  animal  which  may  be  46  inches  in  length, 
including  the  tail.  There  are  two  species  of  Sable,  one  European 
(J£  zihellina),  the  other  American. 

The  only  British  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Pine  Marten, 
M.  martes.  It  is  dark  brown,  with  a  brownish-yellow  throat,  and 
reaches  a  length  of  some  17  inches,  with  an  eight-inch  tail.  It 
is  getting  rare,  hut  is  still  fairly  common  in  the  Lake  country. 
The  animal  is  largely  arboreal  in  habit,  whence  the  vernacular 
name.  It  is  also  called  Marten  Cat.  The  allied  J£  foina,  the 
Beech  Marten,  has  been  stated  to  be,  but  apparently  is  not,  an 
inhabitant  of  these  islands.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  rich 
brown.  It  has  small  eyes  and  ears  and  a  short  tail.  The  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy ;  the  muzzle  is 
naked,  and  has  a  groove  as  in  Cercoleptes,  etc. 

The  Glutton,  Gulo,  is  a  well-marked  genus,  containing  hut 
one  species,  which  is  circumpolar  in  range.  The  dentition  is 
Pm  M  -J.  The  ferocity  but  not  the  voracity  of  this  animal 
appears  to  have  been  exaggerated.  It  mainly  feeds  on  carcases, 
and  is  not  really  a  successful  hunter.  As  to  the  carcases,  Olaus 
Magnus  tells  in  straightforward  language  the  way  in  which  the 
animal  dilates  in  size  during  a  meal,  and  presently,  after  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  returns  to  the  banquet : 

Creditur  a  natura  creatum  ad  ruborem  hominuni  qui  vorando 
bibendoque  vomunt  redeuntque  ad  mensam”  ! 

This  is  one  of  the  few  land  animals  which  ranges  completely 
round  the  pole.  There  is  no  difference  to  be  noted  between  the 
Old-World  and  the  New-World  specimens.  It  is  now  an  entirely 
iiortlierii  form,  hut  in  Pleistocene  times  it  reached  as  far  south  as 
this  country.  The  fossil  species  seems  to  be  Gulo  luscus,  and  to  be 
quite  indistinguishable  from  the  living  forms. 

Putorius,  the  genus  which  embraces  the  Weasel  tribe,  contains 
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many  species  known  popularly  as  Weasels,  Ermines/Stoats,  Ferrets, 
Polecats,  Minks,  and  Yison.  Not  only  is  the  genus  common  to 
both  Old  and  New  Worlds,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  species  (e.g. 
P.  erminea)  range  from  Asia  to  America.  The  molar  formula  is 


Fig,  221. — Polecat.  Mustela  p%torius, .  x-J. 


Pm-|  M-|-.  The  form  of  the  body  is  an  exaggerated  one,  the 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  limbs  being  very  great.  The  feet 
are  more  or  less  hairy  beneath,  and  the  animals  are  digitigrade. 
The  nose  is  grooved.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  vary  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen. 

There  are  four  British  representatives  of  this  genus : — 

The  Polecat,  F.foetidus,  is  a  dark  brown-coloured  animal.  Its 
total  length  is  about  2  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  some  7 
inches.  It  is  a  species  banned  by  the  gamekeeper,  and  hence  is 
approaching  extinction  in  this  country.  It  is  excessively  blood¬ 
thirsty,  as  are  apparently  all  the  members  of  this  genus,  and  kills 
out  of  mere  wantonness.  The  Ferret  is  simply  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  Polecat. 

The  Stoat  or  Ermine,  P.  erminea,  is  reddish  brown  above, 
white  beneath.  In  winter,  in  certain  localities,  it  becomes  white 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  tip  of  the  tail.  This  colour- 
change  bears  some  relation  to  the  degree  of  latitude.  It  is 
universal  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  rare  in  the  south  of  England. 
As  is  the  case  with  some  other  animals  that  generally  change 
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their  colour  in  the  winter,  there  axe  individuals  which  seem  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  change,  and  pthers  which  change  in  an 
apparently  capricious  manner,  not  influenced  by  season  or  cold. 
Like  so  many  other  animals,  the  Stoat  appears  at  times  to 
migrate,  which  it  does  in  large  parties.  Such  parties  are 
said  to  he  dangerous,  and  will  attack  a  man  who  crosses 
their  path. 

The  Weasel,  P.  vulgaris,  has  much  the  same  colour  as  the 
Stoat,  hut  is  a  smaller  animal;  it  differs  also  by  undergoing 
no  seasonal  change.  It  is  equally  agile  and  ferocious,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  vents  its  ferocity  largely  upon 
Voles  and  Moles,  which  it  can  pursue  underground.^  ^  like  other 
species  of  Putorius,  it  seems  to  kill  its  prey  by  biting  through 

the  brain-case.  -  t  •  v 

The  fomth  British  species  is  the  recently -described  Irish 
Stoat,  P.  hibernicus.  It  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  the 
IfSt  two. 

Poecilogale  is  a  genus  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 
a  small  South  African  Weasel,  P.  alhinucha,  coloured^  like  the 
Zorilla,  i.e.  with  whitish  stripes  upon  black,  but  differing  in  its 
reduced  molar  formula,  which  is  Pm  .|-  M  -J-  or  ■I-. 

Lyneodon^  is  thought  to  be  more  doubtful;  it  is  South 
American  (Patagonian),  with  the  same  molar  formula  as  the  most 
reduced  forms  of  the  last  genus,  i.e.  Pmf  M  The  ears  are 
short  and  almost  invisible ;  the  claws  of  the  anterior  limbs  are 
long,  those  of  the  hind  limbs  short.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
it  ?s  not  “  an  aberrant  southern  form  of  Putorius  brasiliensis.” 
That  its  distinction  is  justifiable  appears  to  be  shown  by  the 
discovery  in  the  same  region  of  a  fossil  species,  L.  luganensis. 

Matschie  places  it  near 

The  Eatel,  Mellivora,  is  common  to  India  and  West  and  South 
Africa.  It  is  a  black  animal  with  a  grey  back  and  grey  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  contrast  of  colour  suggesting  a  dorsal 
carapace.  It  runs  with  a  swift  trot.  The  animal  lives  much  on 
the  ground,  but  can  climb  trees.  It  is  exclusively  nocturnal  in 
its  habits.  It  has  the  reputation  in  India  of  feeding  upon  dead 
bodies,  a  view  which  has  probably  no  foundation  in  fact  save 
that  it  can  burrow.  The  molar  formula  is  Pm  f  M  There  are 
fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  AMcan  and  Indian  spemes  are 
1  SeeMatscMe,  SB.  Oes,  Naiwrf.  Berlin^  1806,  p.  171. 
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hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  ears  are  very 
minute.  The  tail  is  short.  The  muzzle  is  rather  pointed,  and 

the  soles  and  palms  are  naked. 


The  structure  of  HdictU  has  been  described  by  the  late 
Professor  Garrod,i  as  well  as  by  Sir  W.  Flower  in  his  <.eneral 
account  of  the  Carnivorous  skeleton.  The  animal,  which  is  a 
native  of  East  Asia,  is  sometimes  gaily  coloured.  H.  sulaurantiaca 
the  species  dissected  and  figured  by  Garrod,  is  a  varied  black  and 
orange.  The  genus  is  arboreal,  and  the  tail  may  be  moderately 
long  and  bushy.  The  ears  are  small ;  the  nose  is  grooved-  the 
palms  are  naked,  but  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy.  There  are 
fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  molar  formula  is  Pm  M  A 
_  The  Zordla,  Ictonyx,  is  the  last  of  the  Old-World  genera  of 
Melinae.  It  m  African,  ranging  fiom  the  tropical  parts  of  the 

Mvarr«  °  markings,"  remarks  Dr. 

^  odour  of  the  secretion  of  its  anal 

fhe  two  species  which  form  this  genus  resemble 

I^d  I  region, 

certainlThP  %  offensive  secretion,  they  would 

p  ,  °  The  molar  formula  of 

nose^is  ‘  vertebrae.  The 

nose  IS  groov^  and  the  soles  partly  hairy. 

tasto  ^  ^  burrower  of  omnivorous 

tastes,  and  correlated  with  the  former  habit  are  the  immense 

^  Ptoc.  Zool,  Soc.  1879,  p.  305. 
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claws  of  the  fore-paws.  It  is  North  American,  but  gets  into 
Mexico.  The  molar  formula  is  as  in  the  American  genera 
Mephitis  and  Conepat%s,  and  as  in  the  Old-World  letonyx,  and 
it  thus  differs  from  that  of  Meles.  Besides  the  great  size  of  the 
claws  upon  the  hand,  which  are  larger  relatiyely  than  those  of 
any  other  Carnivore,  the  genus  Taxiiea  is  to  he  distinguished 
from  all  Arctoids  (indeed,  from  all  Carnivora)  except  Mydaus,  hj 
the  fact  that  the  pelvic  limb  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
pectoral.  The  muzzle  is  furry  except  at  the  very  extremity ;  this 
is  grooved.  The  animal  is  carnivorous,  subsisting  upon  the 
following  very  varied  kinds  of  food — “  Spermophiles,  Aivicolas, 
birds’  eggs,  and  snails,  also  honey -comb,  wax,  and  bees. 

The  Skunk,  Mephitis,  is  an  American  animal  with  several 
species,  which  range  from  North  to  Central  America.  The  black- 
and-white  colour  distinguishes  the  genus,  which  is  furthermore 
marked  by  the  fact  that  the  third  digit  of  the  hand  is  relatively 
longer  than  in  any  other  Carnivore  except  Taxidea.  The  soles  are 
partly  hairy.  It  is  a  terrestrial  fossorial  animal  with  well-known 
powers  of  protecting  itself  from  aggression.  But  nevertheless  the 
Skunk  has  its  enemie^  and  is  not  quite  so  unmolested  as  is  some¬ 
times  popularly  suppi^sed.  The  Puma,  Harpy  Eagle,  and  the 
Great  Horned  Owl  will  at  least  occasionally  attack  and  devour 
it.  The  molar  formula  is  Pm^  There  are  sixteen  dorsal 

vertebrae. 

Gonepatus  is  a  more  southern  form  of  Skunk,  extending  down 
into  South  America  Its  dentition  is  like  that  of  Mephitis  save 
for  the  loss  of  an  upper  premolar.  This  genus,  which  has  been 
further  subdivided,  differs  from  Mephitis  in  the  fact  that  the 
soles  of  the  feet  are  wholly  naked,  whereas  in  Mephitis  those  of 
the  hind-limbs  are  partially  hairy.  It  has  no  groove  on  the 
nose.  Its  tail  is  shorter  than  that  of  This  Skunk 

has  the  same  habits  as  the  last.  In  certain  parts  of  South 
America  the  animals  are  so  abundant  and  their  odour  so  powerful 
that  in  the  evening  there  is  generally  a  recognisable  smell  about. 
This  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  headache ! 

Sub-Fam.  3.  Lutrinae. — Of  this  sub-family  there  are  at  least 
two  genera.  E%hydris  {Latax)}  the  Sea-Otter,  is  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Pacific.  It  is  more  purely  aquatic  than  are 

*  Lydekker,  “  Note  on  the  Struotuie  and  Habits  of  the  Sea-Otter  (Zatax  lutris), 
Froe.  Zooh  Soc.  1895,  p.  421 ;  and  ibid,  1896,  p.  236. 
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Other  Otters.  Specimens  have  been  seen  swimming  fifteen  miles 
from  land.  The  gait  of  the  creature  when  on  land  is  suggestive 
of  a  marine  animal ;  the  webbed  hind-feet  are  doubled  back  upon 
the  knuckles  dm-ing  progression  upon  land,  and  locomotion  is 
effected  b"7  a  series  of  short  springs  from  these  feet;  the  Otter 
does  not  walk  “  in  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.”  The  tail 
is  flattened,  being  twice  as  broad  as  it  is  thick,  and  ends  in  a 
bluntish  point.  Unhydris  feeds  mainly  upon  crabs  and  sea-urchins 
but  also  upon  fish.  Its  dental  formula  is  peculiar  by  reason 
chiefly  of  the  reduction  of  the  lower  incisors.  The  formula  run-? 
as  foUows ;  1 1  C  i  Pm  f  M  I-. 

The  molar  teeth  of  this  creature,  in  accordance  with  its  diet 
have  lost  the  sharp  points  of  the  Mustelidae  in  general-  the 
crowns  are  flattened,  and  the  tubercles  very  blimt.  In  this  it 
contrasts  with  Zuira,  and  presents  some  resemblance  to  the 
Orab-eatmg  Raccoon,  Frocyon  cancrivorm  ;  but  the  teeth  are  still 
fur  her  blunted.  Fnhydns  feeds  largely  upon  sea-urchins  and 
shell-fish,  and  needs  blunt  teeth  for  the  crushing  of  the  hard 
shells  of  Its  prey.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  habits  of 
IS  animal  have  been  altered  by  the  interference  of  man.  The 
creature  has-been  hotly  pursued  for  a  long  time  on  account 
of  ita  valuable  fur.  Instead  of  feeding  and  breeding  upon 
the  shore  in  places  readily  accessible  to  its  pursuers,  tL  Sea- 
Otter  has  now  taken  to  the  open  sea  in  a  greater  degree.  It 
utili^a_masses  of  fluting  seaweed  for  those  purposes,  and  hunts 
lor  Its  tood  in  the  deeper  water  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
^ore.^Jn  ^mjunction  with  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  Sea- 

enormously  increased :  whereas  in 
i»S8  the  average  price  per  skin  was  £21 : 10s.,  the  value  of  a 

“r"  “  ^200  and  even 

bv  chiwT  i®  <^^Ptured  by  netting  and 

by  clubbing  and  spearing.^  From  the  Miocene  Siwalik  beds  re- 

mms  of  an  allied  form,  Fnhydridon,  have  been  obtained,  whose 
atdXrr  —  between 

distributed.  Both 

The  r  ®“"11  bairy. 

The  nose  is  not  grooved,  and  the  naked  part  is  very  circumscrib^; 

*  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Lydekiter 
of  the  above  facts  have  been  talr.,) 


Knowledge,  April  1898,  from  which  many 
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the  claws  upon  the  hind-feet  are  flattened  and  somewhat  nail¬ 
like  There  are  about  ten  species,  but  of  course,  as  is  so 
universaUy  the  ease,  a  great  many  more  names  have  been  given. 
The  molar  formula  is  like  that  of  Sn-hydris  save  that  there  is  an 
extra  premolar  in  the  upper  jaw.  There  are  fourteen  paim  of  ribs 
of  which  eleven  pairs  reach  the  ten-jointed  sternum^  The  caudals 
are  twenty-three.  The  Cape  Otter,  the  “  elawless  Otter,  has  been 
separated^as  a  genus  Aonyx.  So  too  has  the  South 
Pteronura  brasiliemis-  But  in  neither  c^e  is  the 
by  Mr.  Thomas  in  a  recent  revision  of  the  genus  The  latter 
species  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  fierce,  and  is  known  in 


Uruguay  by  the  name  of  «  Lobo  de  pecho  bianco.  British 

species,  i.  v^dyaris,  reaches  a  length  of  2  feet  or  so,  with  a  tail  of 
U  inches;  it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and^  a  large 
portion  of  Asia.  This  Otter  often  burrows 

Leamswhich  it  frequents;  and  in  the  burrow  in  March  or  Aprd 
the  female  brings  forth  her  young,  three  to  five  in  num  . 

will  also  frequent  the  sea-coast.  oTistinff 

Fossil  Mustelidae. — Besides  a  number  of  the  ®  .S 
genera  there  are  fossil  members  of  this  family  whic  ® 

referred  to  existing  genera.  These  latter  extend 

as  far  as  the  Eocene.  Stenoplesictis,  one  of  these  Eocen 
Sferable  to  the  sub-family  Mustelinae,  is  to  be  distingmshed 


I Prelimmary  Notes  on  the  CSiarsoters  and  Synonymy  of  the  different  Species 
of  Otter,**  Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  1889,  p.  1^0. 
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from  living  Mustelines  by  its  comparatively  long  1^.  tjjjg 
genus  as  in  several  others  there  are  two  upper  molars. 

^  Fam.  8.  Ursidae. — This  family  is  nearly  universal  in  dis 
tebution,  and  consists  of  but  three  genera,  Ursus,  Melursus  and 
Aeluropus.  ’ 

has  the  palms  and  soles  naked  except  in  the  Polar 
Bear,  which  needs  a  furry  sole  to  walk  with  ease  upon  ice 
surfaces.  The  ears  are  fairly  large,  and  the  nose  may  or  may 
not  be  traversed  by  a  median  groove.^  The  molar  formula  ^  is 
Im^  M-^.  The  brain  is  naturally  (because  of  the  size  of  the 
animals  of  this  genus)  richly  convoluted.  The  lobate  kidneys 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  defining  this  family  (see  p  426) 
A  very  large  number  of  species  of  Bears  have  been  described 


Fia.  224.— Himalayan  Bear.  Ursus  tihetomus,  x  fg:. 


But  It  13  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lydekker^  and  of  others  that  many 
of  Jese  are  really  to  be  referred  to  the  European  Brown  Bear  - 
m  tins  event  the  Grizzly  of  North  America,  the  Isabelline  Bear! 
the  Syrian  Bear  a  Bear  from  Algeria,  the  Kamschatkan  and 
Japanese  Bears,  besides  the  extinct  Ursus  fossilis  of  Pleistocene 
^ves,  are  to  be  regarded  as  slight  modifications  of  Ursus 
aretos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Cave  Bear,  U.  s^daeus, 

„  *  Even  apparently  in  the  same  species. 

»  “  Tl..  “f  «  *he  Polar  Boar. 

The  Blue  Bear  of  Thibet,”  etc.,  jfVoc.  Zool  Soe.  1897,  p.  412. 
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and  the  Thibetan  Blue  Bear  ( TI.  pruinosus)  are  distinct  species, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  U.  arctos.  Neither,  of  course,  are  the 
Peruvian  U.  ornatus  and  the  Sun  Bear,  U.  raalayanus. 

The  Polar  Bear  has  even  been  placed  in  a  separate  genus, 
Thalassarctos,  a  proceeding  which  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
white  colour  of  this  Bear  tends  to  become  browner  with  age.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  mammals  which  extend  right  round  the  pole ; 
the  Polar  Bear  is  of  course  a  purely  Arctic  animal.  The  chief  food 
of  the  Polar  Bear  is  Seal.  Out  of  thirty  Bears  examined,  Mr. 


Koettlitz  found  that  only  fifteen  had  animal  remains  in  their 
stomachs,  and  these  remains  were  invariably  SeaL  The  animal 
apparently  hunts  by  scent  rather  than  by  sight  or  hearing,  both  of 
which  senses  seem  to  be  somewhat  dull.  The  males  and  females 
wander  separately,  except  of  course  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  Bears  dig  holes  in  which  they  may  remain  for  some  time, 
but  there  is  no  hibernation.  In  Pleistocene  times,  the  Polar 
Bear  extended  as  fiir  south  tis  Hamburg.  The  female  has  four 
mammae,  pectoral  in  position. 

Mehi'Tsufi  includes  only  M.  Idhicitus,  the  Slotb  Bear  of  India. 
This  animal  lias  an  upturned  snout,  which  is  described  as  closely 
resembling  that  of  Mydtms,  the  Teledii.  The  snout  has  no  groove. 
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All  Bears  are  largely  vegetarian  and  insect  feeders ;  but  this  Bear 
is  especially  so.  It  delights  in  the  nests  of  Termites,  and  its 
energy  in  destroying  these  hills  for  the  sake  of  their  inhabitants 
is  so  great  that  the  name  of  sloth ''  appeared  to  Six  Samuel 
Baker  to  be  an  entire  misnomer. 

Aeluropus,  a  rare  Carnivore  with  but  one  species,  A.  melano- 
leucus,  is  not  inferior  in  size  to  the  Brown  Bear,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  largely  white  coloration.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  mountains  of  East  Thibet  by  Pere  David,  and  described  by 
Milne  -  Edwards  ^  as  a  distinct  and  new  genus,  the  discoverer 
himself  having  named  it  as  a  species  of  Ursus,  It  is  a  vegetable- 


PiG.  226. — Adufojms  mdanolmcus. 


feeding  creatui'e  and  bulky  in  form,  with  a  rudimentary  tail  and 
a  short  broad  head  ;  in  fact,  more  like  a  Bear  than  a  Procyonid 
(with  which  group  it  is  placed  by  some).  The  width  of  the 
head,  however,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  Carnivore  ;  it  is 
most  closely  approached  in  this  by  Aelurus  and  by  Hyaena, 
The  molar  formula  is  Pm  ^  M  The  soles  are  hairy.  There 
is  no  alisphenoid  canal.  The  molars  are  especially  large  and 
multicuspid. 

Fossil  Ursidae. — ^The  genus  Ursm  itself  goes  back  to  Plio¬ 
cene  tinaes.  The  well-known  Cave  Bear,  Ursus  spelaeus  of 

^  N'ouv.  Arck,  Mus.  vii.  1872,  Bull,  p.  92;  and  Beeherches  ;pouT  servir  a  VMstoire 
naturdTe  des  Mammiflres,  1868-1874,  p.  321.  This  genus  has  quite  recently 
(Lankester,  Trans,  Linn,  Soc,  viii.  1901,  p,  163)  been  definitely  referred  to  the 
Procyonidae. 
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Pleistocene  times,  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  Carnivorous 
creatures  during  the  very  early  times  of  the  present  era.  It 
was  as  huge  as  a  Polar  Bear  or  a  Grizzly.  The  skull  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  fact  that  the  first  three  premolars,  which  are  small 
in  all  Bears,  dropped  out  early  in  life.  An  immense  number  of 
names  have  been  given  to  what  are  in  all  probability  the  same 
species  as  this  Cave  Bear  of  remote  antiquity. 

Hyaenarctos  is  the  oldest  genus  of  true  Ursidae.  It  goes 
back  into  Middle  Miocene  times,  and  ranged  over  Europe  and 
North  Africa. 

Arctotkerium  is  an  American  genus  of  Pleistocene  times. 
The  likeness  of  some  of  the  extinct  Canidae  to  Bears  has  been 
already  commented  upon. 
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OAENIYORA  {aONTmUED) - PINNIPEDIA  (SEALS  AND  WALBIJSES) — 

CEEODONTA 

Sub-Oeder  2.  PIlSrNIPEDIA 

This  group  includes  the  Seals,  Sea -Lions,  and  Walruses,^  all 
aquatic  and,  for  the  larger  part,  marine  creatures.  Being  aquatic 
they  have  to  some  extent  acquired  a  fish-like  form,  though  not 
so  completely  as  have  the  Whales  and  even  the  Sirenia.  This 
is  most  complete  so  far  as  the  group  is  concerned  in  the  Seals, 
where  the  hind-limbs  have  become  soldered  to  the  tail  and  are 
inefficient  as  walking  legs,  where  the  external  ears  have  vanished, 
and  where  the  general  shape  of  the  body  is  tapering  and  thus 
fish-like.  The  Walruses  and  Sea-Lions  are  less  modified  in  this 
direction;  in  the  latter  (not  in  the  former)  the  external  ear, 
though  small,  is  persistent,  and  the  hind-limbs  are  capable  of 
being  used  as  organs  of  progression  upon  dry  land.  The  general 
characters  applicable  to  the  Carnivora,  given  upon  a  previous 
page,  apply  to  the  Pinnipedia. 

The  characters  confined  to  the  Pinnipedia  as  a  whole  are 

mainly  these : — The  greater  part  of  the  limbs  are  enclosed 

within  the  skin,  the  hands  and  feet  are  fully  webbed,  and 

there  is  a  tendency  for  the  nails  to  disappear,  and  for  the 

phalanges  to  increase  in  number — characters  which  are  clearly 
not  diagnostic  of  the  order  but  correlated  with  an  aquatic 
life,  since  they  reappear,  and  are  indeed  exaggerated,  in  the 
Cetacea.  The  teeth  are  peculiar  in  that  the  milk  dentition  is 
feeble  and  is  early  shed.  This,  as  it  were,  undue  emphasis  upon 
one  of  the  two  sets  of  teeth  is  another  likeness  to  the  Whales, 

^  For  tlie  goiiora  of  Pinnipedia  see  Mivart,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  1885,  x^.  484. 
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where,  however,  it  is  the 
milk  dentition  that  is 
most  pronounced,  the 
permanent  ”  being 
feeble  and  very  early 
shed.  But  the  dentition 
of  the  Pinnipedes  pre¬ 
sents  other  likenesses  to 
the  Cetacea,  which  are, 
it  must  be  remembered, 
regarded  by  some  as  a 
modification  of  the  Garni- 
vorons  stock,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  the  like¬ 
nesses  may  be  genetic 
rather  than  due  to 
adaptation  in  the  two 
cases.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency  towards  a 
homodont  series,  the 
grinding  teeth  being 
often  very  simple,  and 
the  very  distinct  carnas- 
sial  tooth  of  many  terres¬ 
trial  Carnivores  being 
absent.  Pinally,  the 
number  of  the  back  teeth 
shows  some  signs  of  being 
on  the  increase ;  and 
Professor  Kukenthal  has 
found  that  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  division  of 
existing  teeth.  Here  is 
a  point  of  likeness  to  the 
many  teeth  of  the  typical 
Toothed  Whales.  Dr. 
Hehring  found  in  several 
examples  of  Halichoerus 
gryfus  the  normal  five 
back  teeth  increased  to 
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six,  and  the  additional  molar  was  at  the  end  of  the  series,  thus 
suggesting  a  lengthening  of  jaw  coupled  with  an  increase  in 
number  of  teeth. 

The  incisor  teeth  of  the  Pinnipedia  differ  from  those  of  the 
land  Carnivora  in  that  there  are  nearly  always  fewer  than  -I,  at 
least  in  the  adult  animal.  In  possessing  lobulated  kidneys  the 
Pinnipedia  differ  from  all  terrestrial  Carnivores  except  the  Otters 
and  Bears — a  significant  fact. 

In  the  characters  of  the  skeleton  the  Pinnipedia  show  many 
peculiarities.  The  cranial  part  of  the  skull  is  proportionately 
to  the  facial  part  greater  than  in  terrestrial  Carnivora ;  there  is 
no  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  orbit  is  to  some  extent  defective  in 
ossification.  The  alisphenoid  canal,  so  important  a  feature  in 
the  Carnivora,  may  be  present  or  absent.  It  is  present,  for 
example,  in  Otaria  julata?  This  genus  also  has  the  more 


Fig.  228. — Patagonian  Sea- Lion.  Otaria  juhata,  x 


primitive  small  and  rugged  tympanic  bullae,  which  are  inflated 
and  more  Gat-like  in  others.  The  vertebrae  show  an  interesting 
Creodont  peculiarity  in  the  complex  interlocking  arrangements  of 
the  zygapophyses  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  ossicula  auditus 
differ  from  those  of  their  terrestrial  allies  in  their  large  size  and 
massive  growth.  In  this  they  have  come  to  be  like  those  of  the 
Whales  and  Sirenians. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  their  close  resemblance  to  the 


1  Mnrie,  Tram,  Zool,  Soc,  viii.  1874,  p.  601. 
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terrestrial  Carnivora,  but  the  question  is,  to  which  group  of 
Carnivora  have  they  the  most  likeness.  The  semiaquatic  Otter, 
and  the  still  more  thoroughly  aquatic  (marine)  Enhydns, 
suggest  an  affinity  in  that  direction.  The  long  body  and  short 
legs  of  the  Otter,  which  is  more  thoroughly  at  home  pursuing 
fish  in  the  streams  than  in  waddling  clumsily  upon  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  seem  to  require  but  little  external  change 
to  convert  it  into  a  small  Seal,  while  the  long  and  completely 
webbed  hind  digits  of  Enhydris  are  even  more  like  those  of  a 
Pinniped.  The  Sea-Lions,  in  which  the  external  ear  has  been 
preserved,  and  in  which  the  limbs  have  not  become  so  entirely 
useless  for  progression  on  the  land  as  they  have  in  the  Seals, 
seem  to  be  the  intermediate  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  latter. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mivart,  who,  without 
definitely  committing  himself  on  the  point,  presents  some  evidence 
for  the  assumption  that  the  marine  Carnivora  are  diphyletic. 
This  double  origin,  however,  is  not  from  two  groups  of  the 
terrestrial  Carnivora.  Dr.  Mivart,  in  common  with  many  others, 
holds  that  the  Pinnipedia  as  a  whole  are  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Aretoidea  than  to  either  of  the  two  remaining  sections  of 
the  sub-order.  One  of  the  most  striking  structural  characters 
in  which  they  show  this  resemblance  is  the  brain ;  the  peculiar 
Ursine  lozenge,  abeady  treated  of  as  so  distinctive  a  character  of 
the  Aretoidea,  is  repeated  in  the  Pinnipedia. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  of  likeness  which  seem  rather 
to  point  to  a  Creodont  origin.  Patriofelis  is  a  genus  that  from 
more  than  one  side  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  ancestor  of 
these  animals.  The  Creodont  peculiarity  of  the  vertebrae  has 
already  been  referred  to.  It  may  be  added  that  the  facial  part 
of  the  skuU  is  small  in  Patriofelis,  which  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  had  an  alisphenoid  canal.  A  very  remarkable  resemblance 
lies  in  the  s-ructure  of  the  astragalus.  This  is  not  deeply 
grooved  on  the  tibial  facet  as  it  is  in  Pissiped  Carnivora.  This 
might  be  held  to  be  an  instance  of  degeneration  in  the  aquatic  Seals, 
which  do  not  use  their  limbs  as  walking  organs.  But  Professor 
Wortman  ^  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Sea-Otter,  which  is  entirely 
aquatic  the  groove  exists  and  is  plain.  The  likeness  offered  to 
the  Sea,ls  by  the  spreading  feet  of  Pcariofdis  is  noticed  under  the 
description  of  that  genus.* 

1  Bull  Am&r.  Mus,  Nat*  vi.  X894,  p.  129, 

YOL,  X 


2  P.  456  below. 
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Fam.  1.  Otariidae. — The  family  Otariidae*  is  no  doubt  the 
least  modified  of  the  aquatic  Carnivora.  It  is  rational,  therefore 
to  commence  the  survey  of  the  group  with  this  family.  They 
have  preserved,  as  already  noted,  the  independence  of  the  hind- 
limbs;  the  external  ear  is  present,  though  small;  there  is  an 
obvious  neck,  and  the  nostrils  are  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  as  in 


terrestrial  creatures  generally.  The  nails  are  small  and  rudi¬ 
mentary,  save  those  upon  the  three  middle  digits  of  the  foot.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  among  the  Otaries  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  ia  "inflected  as  much  as  in  any  Marsupial.”  The  literature 
relating  to  this  family  is  great,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  very  varying  opinions  as  to  how  many  genera  ought  to  be 
admitted.  Mr.  Allen  arranged  the  nine  species  which  he  allowed 

*  See  especially  Allen,  2forth  American  Pinnifcdes,  1880. 
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in  six  genera ;  but  more  generic  names  have  been  proposed.  At 
the  other  extreme  stands  Br.  Mivart,  who  speaks  of  only  one 
genus,  Otaria ;  of  this  genus  the  number  of  species  is  by  no 
means  agreed  upon.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  ¥orthem  Fur  Seal,  0.  vjrsina  (the  Seal  of 
commerce  and  the  cause  of  international  complications),  of  the 
Patagonian  Maned  Sea-Lion,  0.  juhata}  of  {?.  jmsilla  of  the  Cape, 
of  the  Californian  0.  gillespiei,  of  0,  hookeri  from  the  Auckland 
Islands,  and  of  four  or  five  others.  The  range  of  the  genus  is  wide, 
but  is  mainly  Antarctic.  If  is  usual  to  speak  of  “  Hair  Seals '' 
and  Fur  Seals,”  the  latter  being  the  species  which  produce  the 

sealskin  ”  of  commerce.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  Fur  Seals 
there  is  a  dense,  soft  under-fur,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  group. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  make  this  character  the  basis  of  a 
generic  subdivision.  There  is  a  Fur  Seal,  0.  nigtescens^  in  South 
America  as  well  as  the  more  widely-known  northern  form. 

Fam.  2.  TrichecMdae. — This  family  contains  but  one  genus, 
Trichechus,  the  Walrus  or  Morse,  or  Odobaemis,  as  the  more 
correct  term  seems  to  be.  It  is  a  tiresome  result  of  accurate 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  priority  in  nomenclature  that  the 
name  TriehecJms  should  be  applied  to  the  Manatee,  There  is  but 
one  species  of  Walrus,  though  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Pacific  and  Eastern  forms  are  different.  The  animal  is  Arctic 
and  circumpolar.  The  Walrus  is  characterised  by  the  enormous 
canines  of  its  upper  jaw,  which  form  the  well-known  tusks  and 
reach  a  length  of  30  inches.  The  animal  can  progress  on  land 
like  the  Sea-Lions ;  but,  as  in  the  Seals,  there  are  no  external 
ears,  though  there  is  a  slight  protuberance  above  the  meatus 
auditorius.  The  strong  bristles  upon  the  upper  lip  are  as  thick  as 
crow  quills.  The  pectoral  limb  has  nails,  but  these  are  small,  as 
in  the  Sea-Lions.  The  under  surface  of  the  manus  has  a  warty  pad, 
which  cannot  but  assist^  in  maintaining  a  foothold  upon  slippery 
ice.  The  hind-limbs  have  longer  nails,  which  are  still  diminutive 
arid  subequal  in  size.  There  is  no  free  tail.  The  liver  of  this 
animal  is  much  furrowed,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  though 

more  so  than  in  P/mca.  The  kidneys  are  of  course  lobulate,  as  in 
the  other  aquatic  Carnivores.  The  milk  dental  formula  appears  to 
be  1 1  C  I”  Pm  +  M  In  the  adult  the  formula®  is  I  -  J  G  ^  M 

^  Marie,  Tram,  Zool,  Soc,  vii.  1894,  p.  411,  ^  Of.  the  Dugong,  p.  336. 

®  Kukeathal,  Jm,  Zeitschr,  xxviii.  1894,  p.  76. 
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Fam.  3.  Phocidae. — The  true  Seals  have  no  external  ears, 
and  the  nostrils  are  q^uite  dorsal  in  position  as  in  other  aquatic 
animals,  such  as  the  Crocodile.  There  is  obviously  an  approach 
to  the  conditions  characteristic  of  the  Whales.  The  hind-limbs 
are  useless  for  locomotion  on  land.  They  are  bound  up  with  the 
tail,  and  form  functionally  merely  a  part  of  the  tail.  In  this 
family  there  are,  at  any  rate,  eight  genera. 

Phoca  and  Haliclioerus  are  not  very  wide  apart  from  each 
other.  In  both  there  are  five  well-developed  claws  on  feet  and 
hands.  They  are  British,  and  generally  Arctic  and  temperate 
in  range.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  late  Dr.  Gray  placed 
Halichoerm  in  the  same  sub-family  with  the  Walrus  1  Phoca  is 


Fio.  230. — Common  Seal.  Fhoca,  x-l-.  (From  Parker  aiul  Haswell’s  Zoology,) 


not  only  marine,  but  is  found  in  the  Caspian  and  in  Lake 
Baikal.  Their  existence  in  those  inland  seas  is  believed  to  he  a 
vestige  of  a  former  connexion  with  the  sea.  HalicliocTus  gry]ous 
is  a  large  seal  8  feet  in  length  when  full  grown.  Its  colour  is 
yellowish  grey,  with  darker  grey  spots  and  blotches.  It  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  shores  of  our  islands,  particularly  of  the  Hebrides 
and  Argyllshire.  The  commonest  Seal  is  Phoca  mtulina,  not  more 
than  4  to  5  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  spotted  coloration  as  the 
last.  This  Seal  has,  however,  a  much  wider  distribution,  being 
Arctic  as  well  as  British,  American,  and  FTorth  Pacific.  A  curious 
fact  about  this  Seal  is  that  it  is  not  impatient  of  fresh  water; 
not  only  will  it  ascend  rivers,  but  it  will  live  in  inland  lakes.  It 
is  said  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  musical  sounds.  P.  hisydda 
is  British,  but  a  rare  visitor  to  our  islands.  It  is  essentially  an 
Arctic  species.  The  Harp  Seal,  P.  groenlandica,  is  so  called  on 
account  of  a  harp-shaped  black  bar  in  the  males,  which  starts  at 
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the  shoulders  and  extends  to  the  thighs*  Like  the  other  Seals 
mentioned,  the  young  are  white  when  first  born.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  its  scientific  name  this  species  is  also  Arctic  in 
range.  It  is  also  a  rare  visitor  to  these  shores. 

The  genus  Cystofhora  is  the  only  other  genus  of  which  there 
is  a  British  representative.  It  is  called  the  Hooded  Seal  on 
account  of  an  inflatable  sac  upon  the  face,  with  which  it  is  said 
to  attempt  to  terrify  its  enemiea  The  genus  has  an  incisor  less 
in  each  half  of  each  jaw  than  Fhoca  and  Halichoerus,  Its 
formula  is  I  ^  while  these  genera  are  both  C,  crista  fa  is  a 
large  species  reaching  a  length  of  10  feet.  The  colour  of  the 
back  is  dark  grey  with  deeper  coloured  spots.  A  few  individuals 
only  have  been  recorded  from  our  coasts. 

Stenorliynchus  (  =  Ogmorhimis)  is  an  Antarctic  genus.  The 
hind- feet  are  clawlesa  The  incisors  are  I-.  The  molars  have 
an  additional  cusp,  i.e.  three  in  alL 

The  genus  Leptonyx  with  but  one  species,  L.  weddelH,  is  purely 
Antarctic  in  range.  like  the  last  genus  it  has  two  incisors,  and 
has  but  rudimentary  claws  upon  the  hind-feet ;  the  first  and  fifth 
toes  moreover  are  the  longest.  The  genus  chiefly  differs  from 
the  last  in  the  simple  conical  crowns  of  the  molars,  which  have 
not  the  additional  cusps  of  Stenorhynchus. 

Ommcdofhoca  is  another  Antarctic  genus  with  but  a  single 
species,  0.  rossi.  In  this  genus  the  hind-feet  have  no  claws,  and 
the  first  and  fifth  toes  are  longer  than  the  others.  The  claws  of 
the  fore-feet  are  rudimentary.  The  immense  size  of  the  orbits 
gives  the  name  to  the  genus.  There  are  two  incisors,  and  the 
molars  are  all  very  smaU. 

Monachm  is  a  northern  genus  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  in  the  vicinity  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  It  has  rudimentary  nails  upon  both  pairs  of  feet. 
The  first  and  fifth  toe  of  the  hind-feet  are  longer  than  the 
others.  As  with  the  preceding  genera,  the  incisors  are  two  in 
each  jaw.  The  species  are  J£  cdbiwnt&Ty  the  Monk-Seal,  and 
Jf.  tropicalis,  the  Jamaica  Seal. 

Allied  to  is  the  genus  with  (possibly) 

two  species,  of  which  one  is  Antarctic,  the  other  frequents  or 
frequented  the  coast  of  California.  The  incisors  are  two  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  but  one  in  the  lower.  The  premolars  are 
four  and  the  molar  one ;  aU  the  teeth  are  small  and  simple,  but 
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have  long  roots.  The  nose  of  the  male  has  a  dilatable  proboscis. 
The  southern  Elephant  Seal  is  M.  leoninus,  and  reaches  a 
length  of  some  20  feet.  It  occurs  on  the  shores  of  Kerguelen 
and  some  other  more  or  less  remote  islands.  Its  habits  have 
been  studied  and  described  by  several  observers,  beginning  with 
Anson  in  the  last  century.  The  late  Professor  Moseley  gave  a  good 
account  of  this  marine  monster  in  his  book  on  the  voyage  of 
the  “  Challenger.”  When  the  animal  is  enraged,  the  end  of  the 
snout  is  dilated ;  but  when  this  happens  there  is  no  long  and 
hanging  proboscis  such  as  has  sometimes  been  described.  The 
inflation  affects  the  skin  on  the  top  of  the  snout,  which  thus  rises 
rather  upwards  during  inflation.  The  inflated  region,  according 
to  Mr.  Vallentin,  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham,  is  about 
1  foot  long  in  an  individual  of  17  feet.  It  has  been  stated  that 
this  poboscis  is  a  temporary  structure,  only  appearing  in  the 
breeding  season;  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  this 
statement  is  inaccurate;  it  persists  all  the  year  round.  The 
males  fight  greatly  during  the  breeding  season,  and  produce  a 
roar  which  has  been  compared  to  the  “noise  made  by  a  man 
when  gargling.”  The  females  and  the  young  males  bellow  like  a 
bull  The  males  fight  of  course  with  their  teeth,  literally  falling 
upon  one  another  with  their  whole  weight.  Mr.  Cunningham 
thinks  that  the  use  of  the  proboscis  is  to  protect  the  nose  from 
injury;  or  that  it  may  be  merely  the  result  of  “emotional 
excitement.”  In  any  case  the  Bladder-nosed  Seal,  Cystophora,  is 
undoubtedly  protected  from  injury  by  the  possession  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  hood.  The  nose  is  the  most  vulnerable  place,  and  the 
existence  of  this  hood  would  stave  off  the  effects  of  a  blow  in 
that  region.  Moseley,  however,  has  said  of  MacrorUnm  that  it 
^nuot  be  stunned  by  blows  on  the  nose  as  other  Seals  can  ;  but 
he  attributes  this,  not  to  the  dilated  snout,  but  to  the  bony 
crest  on  the  skull,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  bones  about  the 
nose.  This  Seal  crawls  with  difficulty  on  the  land,  and  as  the 
ammals  move  “the  vast  body  trembles  like  a  great  bag  of  jelly, 
owing  to  the  nu^  of  blubber  by  which  the  whole  animal  is 
invested,  and  which  is  as  thick  as  it  is  in  a  whale.”  ^  When 
ying  on  the  shore,  these  animals  scrape  sand  and  throw  it 
over  themselves,  apparently  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 

see  ^£”8'^“"'."  London,  1900  ; 
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incommoded  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  to  the  effects  of 
which  they  are  very  susceptible.  The  Elephant  Seal  is  mild 
and  inoffensive,  unless  enraged,  and,  of  course,  during  the 
breeding  season. 


Order  VIII.  CREODONTA. 

This  entirely  extinct  group  of  Mammalia  may  be  thus  character¬ 
ised  ; — Small  to  large  carnivorous  mammals,  with  skull  on  the 
whole  like  that  of  the  Carnivora  and  with  trenchant  teeth  ;  digits 
with  unguiculate  phalanges ;  tail  long ;  extremities  usually  with 
five,  sometimes  with  four  digits.  In  the  carpus  a  centrale  is 
present,  and  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  separate.  Interlocking 
of  posterior  dorsal  and  lumbar  zj’-gapophyses  very  perfect.  Brain 
small  hut  convoluted. 

This  group,  which  corresponds  with  the  Carnivora  Peimi- 
GENiA  of  Mr.  Lydekker,  is  not  easy  to  separate  absolutely  from  the 
existing  and  more  especially  from  some  of  the  extinct  members 
of  the  Carnivora  Vera.  They  also  come  exceedingly  near  the 
Condylarthra,  the  presumed  ancestors  of  the  Ungulata,  and  like 
them  begin  in  the  earliest  Tertiary  deposits.  Their  likeness  to 
the  carnivorous  Marsupials  has  also  been  insisted  upon  ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  succession  of  teeth  in  the  Creodonta  is 
typically  Eutherian. 

The  characteristics  of  the  group  may  be  exemplified  by  an 
account  of  the  genus  Hyaenodon,  after  which  some  of  the  more 
important  deviations  in  structure  shown  by  other  genera  will  be 
referred  to. 

Eyaenodon  is  both  American  and  European,  and  ranges 
through  the  Eocene  and  the  Upper  Miocene.  It  is  a  much- 
specialised  Creodont,  and  therefore  exhibits  well  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  group.  About  a  dozen  species  have  been 
described.  One  of  the  best-known  is  the  American  E.  cruentm, 
and  the  following  description  refers  to  it.  The  back  part 
of  the  skull  is  low  and  broad,  and  is  compared  by  Professor 
Scott  (who  has  described  this  and  other  species)  as  being 
“  somewhat  like  that  of  an  opossum.  ^  The  whole  skull  is 


1  Jovrii.  Ac,  Sd,  Philadelphia,  ix.  1886,  p.  175. 
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long,  and  the  top  has  a  great  sagittal  crest.  The  paroccipital 
processes  are  short  and  are  closely  applied  to  the  mastoid  processes. 
The  mesethmoid  is  larger  than  in  the  carnivorous  Marsupials,  and 
the  frontals  are  very  large.  The  palate  has  a  peculiar  strucLre ; 
in  most  species  the  hinder  ends  of  the  palatines  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  fissure  which  broadens  gradually,  thus  forming  the 
posterior  nares.  In  H.  leptocepTudus  the  posterior  nares  are  brought 
very  far  back  by  the  meeting  of  the  alisphenoids.  The  pre¬ 
sphenoid,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  the  Dog,  for  example,  is 
chiefly  concealed  by  the  vomer,  which  covers  it.  The  mandible 
has  a  long  and  strong  symphysis,  and  its  angle  is  not  inflected. 
The  fore-limb  is  described  as  being  "  weak  when  compared  with  the 
modern  Carnivora.”  The  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  separate,  and 
there  is  a  centrale.  The  teeth  present  us  with  nearly  the  typical 
formula.  There  is  only  one  molar  missing  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
eanmes  are  enlarged.  It  has  been  suggested  from  a  consideration 
of  Its  palate  that  Hyaenodon  was  a  semiaquatic  animal;  the 
deep  cleaving  at  the  extremities  of  the  phalanges  seems  to  point 
in  the  same  direction,  since  they  resemble  in  this  the  genus 
Patriofelis,  which  there  are  other  reasons  to  regard  as  aquatic. 
This  latter  genus  has  a  fore-limb  which  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Pinnipedia,  the  digits  are  much  spread  out,  and  would  seem 
to  have  supported  a  kind  of  paddle.  In  any  case  it  certainly 
fed  upon  aquatic  tortoises,  for  their  remains  have  been  found  in 
its  coprolites.  The  name  ZimnofeUs,  aho  applied  to  what  appear 
to  have  been  members  of  this  genus,  is  suggestive  of  their  habits. 
Patriofelis,  a,t  least  one  species,  seems  to  have  been  of  about  the 
size  of  a  Lion. 


_  ifesonya;  has  a  brain  case  which  is  actually  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Marsupial  The  lachrymal  bone  is  very  large, 

and  extends  a  Uttle  way  over  the  face,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
ffyaenodon;  this  condition  is  also  found  in  Insectivora  and  in 
Phyl^mus.  The  axis  vertebra  has  a  curiously-shaped  spine, 
which  IS  very  (Merent  from  the  hatchet-shaped  process  of  that 
vertebra  usual  m  the  Carnivora,  but  is  not  unlike  what  exists 
in  the  Axetoid  genera  Meles  and  My  darn.  The  limbs  show 

V.  length,  and  seem  to  argue  a  much-arched 

^k  when  the  creature  progressed.  The  carpus  is  stated  to 

in  *  Insectivora  There  is  as  in 

other  Creodonts  a  separation  between  the  scaphoid  and  lunar; 
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the  centrale  appears  to  he  present.  The  pekis  “is  most 
like  that  of  the  bear,”  the  metacarpals  and  the  tibia,  and  some 
other  bones,  resemble  those  of  the  Hyaena.  In  fact  this  animal 
shows  those  combined  characters  which  are  common  in  archaic 


forms. 
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Order  IX.  RODENTIA^ 

Small  to  moderately  large  animals,  furry,  sometimes  with  spines. 
Toes  with  nails  of  a  claw-like  character,  or  sometimes  approach¬ 
ing  hoofs.  Usually  plantigrade,  and  only  occasionally  and 
part  y  camivoroua  Canine  teeth  absent ;  incisors  long  and 
strong,  growing  from  persistent  pulps,  and  with  enamel  only  or 
chiefly  on  the  anterior  face,  producing  a  chisel -shaped  edge  • 
molars  few  (two  to  sis:),  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  wide 
diastema.  Caecum  (nearly  always  present)  very  large,  and  often 
TOmphcated  m  structure.  Brain,  if  not  smooth,  with  tew  furrows, 
the  hemispheres  not  overlapping  the  cerebellum.  Surface  of  skull 
rather  flat;  orbits  not  separated  from  temporal  fossae;  malgr 
bone  in  nuddle  of  zygomatic  arch ;  palate  very  narrow,  with 
elongated  incisive  foramina;  articular  surface  for  lower  jaw 
antero-posteriorly  elongated.  Clavicles  generaUy  present.  Testes 
generally^abdominaL  Placenta  deciduate,  and  diseoidal  in  form. 

Ihe  Rodents  are  a  very  large  assemblage  of  usuaUy  small, 
sometimes  quite  minute,  creatures,  embracing  an  enormous 
number  of  hving  generic  types.  They  are  distributed  all  over 
the  world,  including  the  Australian  region,  and,  being  smaU  and 
often  nwturnal,  and  by  no  means  particular  in  their  diet,  have 
manage  to  thrive  and  multiply  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  group  of  Kving  mammals.  They  are  chiefly  terrestrial 
creatures,  and  often  burrow  or  live  in  ready-mL  burrows. 

fo^  P'1-  nomenclature,  Thomae,  W 

001.  *00. 1896,  p.  1012 ;  and  Palmer,  Proc.  Biol.  Soe.  JTasJdngio,^,  xi.  1897,  p.  241. 
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Some,  however,  such  as  the  Voles,  are  aquatic ;  others,  e.g.  the 
Squirrels,  are  arboreal,  and  there  are  flying  ”  Eodents  exemplified 
by  the  genus  jlnoTnalurus.  Their  range  of  habitat  is  in  fact  as 
wide  as  that  of  any  other  Order  of  mammals,  and  wider  than 
that  of.  most. 

The  most  distinct  anatomical  characteristic  of  the.  Eodents 
concerns  the  teeth.  They  are  without  exception  entirely  deprived 
of  canines.  Thus  there  is  a  long  diastema  between  the  incisors 
and  the  molars.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  in  many  cases  the 
dentition  is  absolute^ 

Muridae  there  seems^to 
types  where  there  are 

three,  as  the  case  may  Fiq,  231.— Side  view  of  skiill  of  Cape  Jumping  Hare 
-millr  -nTA  {Pedctes  caff&r).  x  f.  AS,  Alisphenoid ;  Ex.O, 

be,  have  milk  pre-  exoccipital ;  Ft,  frontal ;  X,  laciirymal ;  Ma, 

decessors,  and  may  thus  malar ;  Mx,  maxilla ;  No,  nasal ;  OB,  orbito- 

,  ,  ji  1  sphenoid:  Pa,  parietal;  Per  points  to  the  large 

be  termed  premoiars.  snpratymWnic  Mia;  FMx,  pre- 

This  has  been  definitely  maxilla ;  Sq,  squamosal ;  T^,  tympanic,  (From 

T  ,  1  ,  t  FloweFs  Osteology,) 

proved  to  be  the  case 

in  the  common  Eabhit,  which  has  the  unusually  large  uniRber  of  six 
grinding  teeth  in  each  half  of  the  upper  jaw  when  adult.  The 
first  three  of  these  have  inilk  forerunners.  On  the  other  hand  t!ie 
existence  of  four  molars  does  not  apparently  always  argue  that 
the  first  is  a  premolar  j  for  Sir  W.  Tlower  found  that  in  HyAto- 
ckoertis}  none  of  the  teeth  had  any  forerunners,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  could  be  detected  from  the  examination  of  a  very  young 
animal.  The  Babbit  appears  to  be  also  exceptional,  in  that  the 
second  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw 
have  milk  forerunners.  In  any  case  the  tendency  towards  mono- 
phyodontism  is  peculiarly  well-marked  in  this  group  of  mammals. 
The  incisors  of  Eodents  are  as  a  rule  in  each  jaw  a  single  pair  of 
long  and  strong  teeth,  which  grow  from  persistent  pulp,  and 
^  Froc,  Foot  1884,  p.  252. 
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grow  to  a  very  great  length,  extending  back  within  the  jaw  to 
near  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull.  These  teeth  are  reinforced  in 
the  upper  jaw  by  a  small  second  pair  in  the  Lagomorpha  only. 
The  incisors  are  chisel-shaped,  and  often  brown  or  yellow  upon 
the  outer  face,  as  is  the  case  also  with  some  Insectivores.  This 
peculiar  shape,  and  their  strength,  renders  them  especially  capable 
of  the  gnawing  action  which  characterises  the  Eodents.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  where  the  incisors  are  wider  than  thick, 
the  gnawing  powers  are  feebly  developed ;  and  that  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  these  teeth  are  thicker  than  wide,  the  animals  are 
good  gnawers.  The  incisors  have  often  an  anterior  groove,  or  it 
may  be  grooves. 


Fig.  232.  Molar  teeth  of  Rodents.  A,  of  Capyhara  {Hydrochoerus) ;  B,  of  Squirrel 
{SciuTus) ;  C,  of  Gten&dactylus,  (After  Tullberg.) 


The  cheek  teeth  vary  in  number  from  two  {Eydromys)  to  six 
(Rabbit)  on  each  side  of  the  two  jaws.  Tour  is  the  prevailing 
number  outside  the  large  division  of  the  Rat-like  Rodents. 
They  are  often  set  at  an  angle  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  jaw, 
looking  outwards  and  obliquely  to  its  longitudinal  axis;  the  in¬ 
dividual  teeth  too  are  not  unfrequently  bowed  in  form,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  those  of  Toxodo%.  This  of  course  only  occurs  in  those 
genera  which  have  hypselodont  teeth.  The  pattern  of  the  teeth 
vanes  much,  and  the  different  forms  recall  the  teeth  of  more 
than  one  other  group  of  mammals.  They  are  either  bimodont 
or  lophodont.  In  many  cases  the  tooth  is  encircled  with  a  ridge 
of  enamel,  which  is  either  almost  simple  or  has  a  more  com- 
phca^  contour ;  such  teeth  are  by  no  means  unsuggestive  of  the 
Tox^onfe  Some  of  the  lophodont  molars  are  by  no  means 
uuhke  those  of  tlie  Trolmscidea.  In  Seiurus  vuhjnns  the 
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encircling  ridge  is  broken  up  into  tubercles,  which  gives  to  the 
tooth  a  striking  likeness  to  those  of  Ornithorhynchvs.  Other 
genera  have  teeth  like  those  of  many  Ungulates.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Sir  J.  Tomes’-  that  the  minute  structure  of  the  enamel 
differs  in  different  groups  of  Rodents. 

The  skull  shows  certain  primitive  characters.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  orbital  and  the  temporal 
fossa.^  The  sutures  between  the  bones  retain  their  distinctness 
for  very  long.  Other  characteristic  features  are  the  following : — 
The  nasals  are  large,  and  so  are  the  paroccipital  processes.  The 
palate  in  front  of  the  molars  is  not  distinct  from  the  sides  of  the 
skull,  its  edge  gradually  becoming  rounded  off  above.  It  is  also 
very  narrow.  The  .premaxillae  are  large  in  relation  to  the  great 
incisors.  There  is  often  a  very  much  enlarged  infra-orbital  foramen 
through  which  passes  a  part  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  jugal 
bone  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  complete 
and  enormously  enlarged  in  the  Spotted  Cavy  {Coelog&nys  paca). 
As  in  many  Marsupials,  the  jugal  bone  sometimes  extends  back¬ 
wards  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  the  lower  jaw  articulates.  It  is 
usually  said  with  an  absolute  want  of  accuracy  that  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  of  the  Rodents  are  smooth  and  without  convolutions. 
This  error  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  text-booka  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  many  forms  are  quite 
well  convoluted,®  the  d^ee  of  furrowing  corresponding,  as  in  so 
many  groups  of  mammals,  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  This  at 
any  rate  is  generally  true,  though  the  large  Beaver  with  its  scant 
convolutions  is  an  exception.  The  smaller  forms,  such  as  Mus, 
SciuTuSj  Dipvs,  and  CTic&tus  are  q"uite  smooth-brained.  The  best 
furrowed  brain  of  any  Rodent  which  has  been  examined  is  that  of 
the  huge  Hydrochoerus.  The  Sylvian  fissure  is  very  generally 
not  pronounced but  is  particularly  well-marked  in  hagostofiius. 
In  all,  or  in  most.  Rodents  the  hemispheres  are  separated  by  an 
interval  from  the  cerebellum,  the  optic  lobes  being  "visible  between 
the  two. 

The  mouth  cavity  of  this  group  of  mammals  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  by  a  hairy  ingrowth  behind  the  incisors;  this 
arrangement  is  -useful  for  ajiimals  which  use  their  strong  incisors 

'  Fhil.  Tram.  1850,  pt.  ii.  p.  529.  ®  Seen,  however,  in  Chaetomys. 

»  See  Beddard,  Troc.  Z09I.  Soe,  1892,  p.  696,  and  Geivais,  Jdum.  Zool.  i.  1872, 
p.  450. 
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as  gnawing  and  excavating  tools  as  weU  as  for  the  purposes  of 
ahmentation;  for  it  allows  of  substances  being  gnawed  away 
without  the  products  of  the  chisel-hke  action  being  taken  into 
the  hinder  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  Eodents  have  for  the  most 
part  a  simple  stomach  of  normal  form ;  but  in  a  few  this  is 
compli^ted  by  a  marked  constriction,  wliich  divides  the  cardiac 
from  the  pyloric  portions.  The  Hamster,  for  example  is  thus 
chumite^  la  ^  the  members  of  the  order,  with  the  exoep! 
tion  of  the  Dormice  and  some  allied  forms,  the  caecum  is  large 
and  often  saccdated  In  some  forms  (e.g.  Arvicola,  Myodes 
Cumcidus)  the  large  intestine  is  coiled  upon  itself  in  a  spiral  way 
a  state  of  affairs  strongly  suggestive  of  Euininants  ^ 

The  Eodents  are  primarily  divisible  into  two  great  groups  the 
Simphcidentata  and  the  Duplicidentata,  characterised  mainly  by 
the  upper  incisor  teeth.  In  the  former  there  is  but  one  nair  of 


Sub-Obdee  1.  SIMPLICIDENTATA. 

Section  1.  Sciukomoepha. 

The  Anonmluii  are  separated  by  Thomas  and  others  from  this 

‘“v  “« 

The  genua  suggests  at 

tot  Sight  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  Asia,  Pforomys.  It  is  how- 

ever,  an  entoely  African  genus,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
theAsiatm  Eodents  by  a  series  of  scales  at  the  root  rf  the  S 

a  "climbing  organ.” 

jLne  cartilage,  moreover,  which  suimorts  flip 

nalt  of  each  jaw.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  large  There  are  five 

a  S“Th^±‘  “T  “  ."'"‘Jl.  tl'ohgh  providsdwS 

The  clavicle  i-j  st  joints,  and  nine  ribs  reach  it. 

genus  1  allows  sivT^’  •  recently  monographed  the 

genus,  allows  six  species.  The  species  vary  in  size. 

p.  ««  Anormlurus,"  Ncuv.  ArcK  Af«,.  (2),  n.  1883, 
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Anomalurus  peli  appears,  according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Adams,^  to 
be  a  common  species  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  it  is  coloured  black  and 
white,  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  which  this  colour  should 
convey,  is  considered  by  the  perhaps  rather  omnivorous  native  as 
“  the  greatest  delicacy.”  The  animal  is  nocturnal,  but  affects  only 
bright  moonlight  nights.  Their  flying  ”  consists  of  a  jump  from 
a  high  branch  to  a  lower  one,  after  which  they  reascend  the  tree 
to  a  point  of  vantage  for  another  jump.  They  are  said  to  feed 
upon  nuts ;  but  Tullberg  only  found  the  remains  of  leaves  in  the 
stomach. 

Idiurus  is  a  lately-described  genus  allied  to  Anomalurus. 
There  are  at  any  rate  two  species,  L  zenkeri  and  L  maerotis. 
The  thumb  is  more  reduced  than  in  Anomalurus,  and  the  fibula, 
contrary  to  what  is  found  in  that  genus  and  in  most  Sciuromorphs, 
is  fused  with  the  tibia  below. 

A  third  genus,  very  recently  described  and  allied  to  both  the 
foregoing,  is  AMthurtis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  French  Congo, ^  and 
differs  by  the  absence  of  flying  membranes.  It  has,  however,  the 
pad  of  large  scales.  There  is  but  one  species,  A.  glirinus.  It 
has  a  black  bushy  tail.  The  postorbital  processes  of  the  frontals 
are  totally  wanting — there  are  not  even  the  traces  to  be  seen  in 
Anomalurus,  The  thumb  has  vanished.  If  we  are  to  compare 
Anomalurus  with  the  Squirrels  then,  thinks  Mr.  de  Winton,  the 
present  genus  is  probably  diurnal  by  reason  of  the  want  of  flying 
membranes. 

Fam.  2,  Sciuridae. — ^The  Squirrels,  genus  Bciurm,  are  world¬ 
wide  in  range,  the  Australian  region  and  the  island  of  Madagascar 
being  alone  excepted. 

The  eyes  and  the  ears  are  large  ;  the  tail  is  of  course  long 
and  bushy.  The  fore-feet  have  an  inconspicuous  thumb ;  the 
hind-feet  have  four  toes.  The  soles  of  the  fore-feet  are 
naked  or  furry,  those  of  the  hind-feet  are  hairy.  There  are 
twelve  or  thirteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  in  correspondence  seven 
or  six  lumbars.  The  caudal  vertebrae  may  be  as  many  as  twenty- 
five,  In  the  skull  the  frontals  are  broad,  and  there  are  long 

^  ‘  ■  On  the  Habits  of  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  the  g%nm  An(m£tHruSy*  Troc,,  Zool, 
Soc.  1894,  p.  243. 

®  W.  E.  de  Winton,  “On  a  New  Genus  and  Species  of  Kodents,'*etc.,  JFVoc.  Zoot. 
Soc,  1898,  p.  450.  Apparently  just  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  paper 
Matschie  described  the  same  animal  as 
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postorbital  processes.  The  infra-orbital  foramen  is,  as  a  rule,  hot 
large,  but  is  increased  in  size  in  a  few  forms.  The  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  bone  in  the  sternum  is  five.  The  molars  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  five,  but  the  first  is  very  small  and  soon  drops  out. 

The  Squirrels  are  often  rather  brilliantly  coloured.  The 
Chinese  Sc.  castaneiventris  has  grey  fur  with  a  rich  chestnut- 
coloured  under  surface.  The  Malabar  Squirrel,  Sc.  maximus,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  large  animal,  has  a  deep  reddish  or  chestnut- 
coloured  fur  above,  which  becomes  yellow  below.  The  “  Common 
Squirrel,”  “the  lytill  squerell  full  of  besynesse,”  which  is  the 
Squirrel  of  this  country,  is  brownish  red  on  the  upper  parts  and 
white  below.  It  ranges  from  this  country  as  far  east  as  Japan. 
Like  many  otlier  Eodents  the  Squirrel  likes  animal  food  and  will 
eat  both  eggs  and  young  birds.  “Camel’s  hair”  brushes  are 
made  from  this  animal.  The  genus  Tamias,  almost  exclusively 
North  American  in  range,  is  included  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  ^ 
in  this  genus,  which  then  consists  of  considerably  over  one 
hundred  species. 

The  Ethiopian  Ground  Squirrels,  genus  Xerus,  have  a  more 
elongated  skull  than  Sciurus,  and  the  posiorbital  processes  are 
shorter.  The  feet  are  not  hairy. 

Nannoseiurus  forms  a  perfectly  distinct  genus  of  Squirrels. 
These^“  Pygmy  Squirrels  ”  differ  in  possessing  a  very  elongated 
“  faw”  and  in  the  very  broad  frontal  region.  The  teeth  are 
unlike  those  of  SduTus  in  certain  features,  and  have  been 
especially  compared  by  Forsyth  Major  to  those  of  the  Dormice. 
Four  species  of  this  genus  are  Malayan  ;  one  is  West  African. 

The  'BoTiiea.xt  Mheithrosciurus  macrotis  is  the  only  species  of 
its  genus.  The  genus  may  be  distinguished  by  the  exceedingly 
brachyodont  molars,  this  feature  being  more  marked  in  this  genus 
than  in  all  other  Squirrels.  It  is  called  the  “  Groove-toothed 
Squirrel,  from  the  “seven  to  ten  minute  parallel  vertical  grooves 
running  down  the  front  face  of  its  incisors.”  ® 

The  genm  Spermophilus  includes  a  large  number  (forty  or  So)' 
of  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  animals  known  as  Sousliks.  The  ears 
are  small ;  there  are  cheek  pouches  as  in  Tamias.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  animal  is  like  that  of  a  Marmot,  and  they  bridge  over 
the  exceedingly  narrow  gap  which  separates  the  Marmots  from 
the  true  Squirrels.  Anatomically  the  skull  is  like  that  of 
*  froe.  Zool.  80c.  1893,  p.  179.  a  Flower  and  Lydekker. 
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Arctomys  ;  the  molars  are  five  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  caecum  is  relatively  speaking  very  small ;  the  measure¬ 
ments  in  a  specimen  of  S.  iredecimlineatmj  dissected  by  Dr. 
Tullberg,  were:  small  intestine,  580  mm.;  large  intestine,  170 
mm.;  and  caecum,  27  mm.  In  Tamias  also  the  caecum  is  not 
greatly  developed.  These  animals  are  burrowing  in  habit. 

The  Prairie-dogs,  genus  Gynomys,  of  which  the  best-known 
species  is  perhaps  C,  ludovicianus,  are  very  like  the  Squirrels,  but 
they  are  not  arboreal  creatures;  they  live  in  burrows  on  the 
ground,  as  their  vernacular  name  denotes.  The  genus  is  entirely 
ITorth  American,  and  four  species  have  been  differentiated. 

The  Prairie-dog  or  Prairie-marmot  is  some  10  inches  to  one 


Fig.  233. — Long-tailed  Marmot.  Arctomys  caudcdus,  x 

foot  in  length.  The  tail  is  do  more  than  2  inches.  The  ears 
are  very  small ;  the  thumb  is  fully  developed  and  bears  a  claw. 
The  measurements  of  the  various  sections  of  the  intestine  are  the 
following: — Small  intestine,  860  mm.;  large  intestine,  690  mm.; 
caecum,  75  ttuu.  Thus  the  caecum  is  not  large  comparatively 
speaking.  These  animals  dig  burrows  on  grassy  plains  which 
they  share  with  the  Ground  Owl  (Speotyto  cunicularis)  and  with 
Eattlesnakes,  all  three  tpecies  appearing  to  live  in  perfect  amity. 
Probably  the  Owls  use  the  conveniently-constructed  burrows,  and 
the  Eattlesnakes  come  there  to  look  after  the  young  of  botL 
Closely  allied  to  the  last  are  the  Marmots,  genus  Arctomys. 
They  differ  in  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  thumb  and  in  the 
longer  tail  The  eyes  and  ears  are  small  The  distribution  of 
the  genus  is  Nearotic  and  Palaearctic.  There  are  ten  species  df 
TOL.  X  2  H 
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the  genus.  The- Alpine  Marmot,  A.  marmotta,  is  familiar  to  most 
persons.  The  animal  lives  high  up  in  the  Alps,  and  when 
danger  threatens  it  gives  vent  to  a  shrill  whistle.  It  hibernates 
in  the  winter,  and  as  many  as  ten  to  fifteen  animals  may  be  found 
closely  packed  together  in  a  single,  carefully-lined  burrow. 

The  only  other  European  species  is  A.  hohac,  the  Siberian 
Marmot,  which  occurs  in  the  extreme  east  of  Europe,  and  is 
also  Asiatic.  There  are  four  North  American  species,  including 
the  Quebec  Marmot,  A.  monax. 

The  genus  Pteromys  (of  which  the  proper  name,  antedating 


Fia.  234. — Flying  Squirrel.  Pt&rcmys  alhorufus,  xj-. 


Pteromys  by  five  years,  appears  to  be  Petaurista)  is  confined  to  the 
Oriental  region,  where  there  are  a  dozen  species  or  so.  The 
limbs  are  united  by  a  parachute  extending  to  the  toes,  and  sup¬ 
ported  anteriorly  by  a  cartilage  attached  to  the  wrists.  There 
are  also  membranes  anteriorly  uniting  the  fore-limbs  to  the  neck, 
and  posteriorly  uniting  the  hind-limbs  to  the  root  of  the  tail  and 
a  trifle  beyond.  The  skull  and  the  dental  formula  are  as  in 
Seiurm,  but  the  pattern  of  the  molars,  which  is  much  complicated, 
seems  to  argue  a  different  mode  of  nutrition.  There  are  twelve 
pairs  of  ribs.  The  large  intestine  (in  JP.  petav/rista)  is  very  nearly 
as  long  as  the^  small,  and  the  caecum  is  also  “  colossal  ” ;  the 
measurements  in  an  individual  of  the  species  named  were :  small 
intestine,  670  mm.;  caecum,  320  mm.;  large  intestine,  650  mm. 
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The  caecum  is  disposed  in  a  spiral.  The  teats  are  three  pairs^ 
non-inguinal  in  position. 

The  size  of  these  squirrels  is  16  to  18  inches  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  longer.  These  animals  can  make  an  exceedingly 
long  jump  with  the  help  of  their  flying  membrane.  Nearly  eighty 
yards  is  the  longest  distance  given  for  these  aerial  excursions.  It 
is  stated  that  they  are  able  to  steer  themselves  to  some  extent 
while  in  the  air.  As  appears  to  be  the  case  with  so  many 
Eodents/these  aidmals  feed  largely  upon  beetles  and  other  insects, 
besides  bark,  nuts,  etc. 

The  aEied  genus  Semropterus  has  a  much  wider  range.  It 
extends  into  the  Palaearctic  region  and  into  North  America, 
besides  being  found  in  India.  There  is  here  no  membrane  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  tail.-  The  palms  and  soles  are  furry.  The  caecum  is 
very  much  shorter,  and  so  is  the  large  intestine.  The  latter,  in 
S.  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  small 

intestine.  In  other  features  there  are  no  remarkable  differences 
in  structure,  save  that  the  mammae,  always  three  pairs,  may  be 
inguinal. 

Of  the  genus  Eupetaums^  but  a  single  species  is  known,  which 
is  limited  to  high  altitudes  at  Gilgit  and  perhaps  in  Thibet.  Its 
principal  difference  from  the  other  genera  of  Flying  Squirrels  is  that 
the  molars  are  hypseiodont  instead  of  brachyodont.  The  inter- 
femoral  membrane  is  rudimentary  or  wanting.  The  one  species 
IS,  K  cinereus.  It  is  thought  to  live  on  rocks,  perhaps  among 
precipices.”  Dr.  Tullbei^  attributes  the  hypseiodont  teeth  to  the 
fact  that  the  mosses  upon  which  it  is  believed  to  feed  may  have 
much  sand  and  earth  intermingled,  which  would  naturally  lead  to 
a  more  rapid  wearing  away  of  the  teeth,  and  hence  a  need  for  a 
good  supply  of  dental  tissue  to  meet  this  destruction. 

Fam.  3.  Csyitoridae.— This,  the  third  family  of  the  Sciuro- 
morpha,  contains  but  one  genus,  Chador,  the  Beaver,  with  at  most 
two  species,  ondWorth  American,  the  other  European.  This  large 
Kodent  has  small  eyes  and  ears,  as  befits  an  aquatic  animal,  and  the 
tail  is  exceedingly  broad  and  covered  with  scales ;  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  caudal  vertebrae,  in  order  better  to  support  the 
thick  tissues  lying  outside  them,  are  divided  in  the  middle  of 
the  series  into  two.  The  hind-feet  are  much  larger  than  the  fore¬ 
feet,  and  are  more  webbed  than  in  any  other  aquatic  Eodent. 

^  Tliomas,  J.  Asiat,  Soc,  Bengal,  Ivii,  1888,  p.  256, 
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In  the  skull  the  infraorbital  foramen  is  small  as  in  Squirrels. 
The  postorbital  process  has  practically  vanished.  The  four 
molars  stand  out  laterally  from  the  jaws.  The  incisors,  as  might 
be  surmised  from  the  habits,  are  particularly  strong.  The  stomach 
has  near  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  a  glandular  patch, 
which  seems  to  be  like  that  of  the  Wombat  (see  p.  144). 
In  both  sexes  the  cloaca  is  very  distinct  and  comparatively 
deep. 

The  two  species  of  the  genus  are  G,  canadensis  and  G.  fiber. 
The  latter  is  of  course  the  European  species,  which  is  now  found 
in  several  of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danube 
and  the  Ehone.  But  it  is  everywhere  getting  scarce,  and  limited 
to  quite  small  and  isolated  colonies. 

In  this  country  it  is  absolutely  extinct  and  has  been  since 
before  the  historic  period.  There  is  apparently  no  documentary 
evidence  of  its  survival  down  to  this  period.  But  the  numerous 
names  of  places  which  are  called  from  this  animal  illustrate  its 
former  prevalence.  Examples  of  such  names  are  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Barboume  or  Beaverbourne  in  Worcestershire. 
In  Wales,  however,  Beavers  seem  to  have  persisted  longer.  But 
they  were  rare  in  the  Principality  for  a  hundred  years  or  so  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  king  Howel  Dda,  who  died  in 
948  A.D,,  fixed  the  price  of  a  Beaver  skin  at  120  pence,  the 
skins  of  Stag,  Wolf,  and  Fox  being  worth  only  8  pence  apiece. 
The  Beaver  was  called  by  the  Welsh  ^'Llost-llyddan,”  which 
means  broad- tail''  Its  existence  in  the  country  is  handed 
down  in  the  name  of  Llyn-ar-afange,  which  means  Beaver  lake. 
The  last  positive  record  of  the  Beaver  in  Wales  seems  to  be  the 
statement  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that  in  1188  the  animal  was 
still  to  be  found  in  the  river  Teivy  in  Cardiganshire.  In 
Scotland  the  Beaver  is  said  to  have  continued  down  to  a  later 
date.  Ireland  it  never  reached.  The  remains  of  this  annual 
by  their  abundance  show  the  former  prevalence  of  G.  fiber 
in  this  country.  It  is  known  from  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  from  superficial  deposits  elsewhere.  The  Thames  formerly 
had  its  Beavers,  and  apparently  it  was  widely  spread  through  the 
country  generally. 

The  Beaver  not  only  furnishes  collars  and  cuffs  for  coats; 
it  was  used,  as  every  one  knows,  to  provide  hats.  But  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  animal  by  no  means  ended  here  in  the  eyes  of  our 
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forefathers.  The  Rev.  Edward  Topsell  observed  that for  giving 
great  ease  unto  the  gowt  the  skinnes  of  beavers  burned  with  drie 
oynions  ”  are  excellent.  Castorein  as  a  drug,  if  not  in  actual  use, 
has  quite  recently  been  a  part  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
derived  from  the  anal  glands  common  to  this  and  other  Rodents, 
and  indeed  many  other  mammals. 

A  large  extinct  form  of  Beaver  is  Trogontherium}  found  in  the 
‘^Forest-bed’"  of  GVomer.  The  skull  is  about  one-fourth  longer 
than  that  of  Oastor.  It  has  a  less  inflated  bulla,  and  slightly  more 
pronounced  postorbital  processes  than  Castor,  The  third  molar 
(fourth  grinding  tooth)  is  relatively  larger  than  in  Castor,  and  has 
a  rather  more  folded  crown.  The  foramen  magnum  is  more 
triangular. 

Fam.  4.  Haplodontidae. — K  separate  family  seems  to  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  genus  Maplodon,  whose  characters  will  therefore  be 
merged  with  those  of  its  family.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
most  other  Squirrel-like  creatures  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  post¬ 
orbital  process  to  the  frontal.  The  molar  teeth  are  five  in  the 
upper  and  four  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  Sewellel,  H.  r^fus,  like 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  {M,  major),  is  found  in  North 
America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  the  habit  of  the 
Prairie-marmot,  and  has  a  short  tail,  only  moderately  long  earn, 
and  five-toed  feet.  Tullbeig  is  of  opinion  that  this  animal  nearly 
represents  the  ancestral  form  of  the  Squirrel  tribe. 


Section  2.  Myomokpha. 

This  subdivision  of  the  Rodents  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas’s  recent  estimate,^  no  less  than  102  genera.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  some  of  the 
more  interesting  of  these.  This  group  is  again  divided  into  the 
following  families : — 

(1)  Gliridae,  including  the  Dormice. 

(2)  Muridae,  the  Eats,  Mice,  Gerbilles,  Australian  Water-rats, 
Hamster. 

(3)  Bathyergidae,  Gape  Mole,  etc. 

(4)  Spalacidae,  Bamboo  Rats. 

^  E.  T.  Newton,  Tram,  Zool,  Soc,  xiii.  1892,  p.  165. 
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(5)  Geomjidae,  Pouched  Eats. 

(6)  Heteromyidae,  Kangaroo  Eats. 

(7)  Dipodidae,  Jerboas. 

(8)  Pedetidae. 

The  Gliridae  have  no  caecum,  so  usual  in  the  Eodentia.  It 
is  true  that  aE  the  genera  have  not  been  dissected,  but  it  is 
known  that  in  the  true  Dormice,  as  well  as  in  the  genus 
PlataeaTJihomys,  a  caecum  is  absent. 

Apart  from  these  few  exceptions  the  Mouse-like  Eodents  all 
possess  a  caecum,  though  it  is  often  not  very  large.  They  are 
all  smallish  animals,  and  are  modified  to  a  great  variety  of  habit 
and  habitat.  There  are  burrowing,  swimming,  and  cbmhi'T.g 
forms.  The  group  is  universal  in  range,  even  including  the 
Australian  region,  in  which  they  are  the  only  Eodents. 

Pam.  1.  Gliridae. — This  family,  also  called'Myoxidae,^  includes 
the  Dormice,  and  is  entirely  an  Old-World  family,  absent  only 
from  the  Malagasy  region.  Its  most  important  differential 
character  is  the  total  absence  of  the  caecum  and  of  any  sharp 
boundary  between  the  small  and  large  intestine.  The  molars  are 
usually  four.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  well  developed. 

The  genus  Muscardinus  includes  only  the  Common  Dormouse, 
M.  arellanarim.  ^  This  small  creature,  3  inches  long  with  a  tail 
of  2^  inches,  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  this 
country.  It  is  also  found  all  over  Europe.  It  is  not  particularly 
abundant  in  this  country,  and  a  good  specimen  is  said  to  be 
worth  half  a  guinea.  As  the  specific  name  denotes,  it  lives 
largely  on  hazel  nuts;  but  it  will  also  suck  eggs  and  devour 
insects.  The  animal  makes  a  “  nest  ”  in  the  form  of  a  hoUow 
ball  Its  hibernation  is  well  known,  and  has  also  given  rise  to 
the  German  name  (“  Sehlafer  ”)  of  the  group.  It  was  well  known 
to  Anatotle,  who  gave  or  adopted  the  name  ’EXeto?  for  the 
animal  Its  winter  sleep — suggestive  of  death — and  its  revivifica¬ 
tion  m  the  spring  gave  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  Epiphanius,  an 
ai^ument  for  the  resurrection  of  man.  The  fur  was  reckoned 

m  Phny  s  time  a  remedy  for  paralysis  and  also  for  disease  of 
the  ears. 

The  genua  Myoxm  includes  also  but  a  single  species,  M.  qlis, 
the  so-called  “Eat  Dormouse"  of  the  Continent.  It  has  no 


Myoxid^  Oder  Sehlafer,”  Leyden,  1890,  allows  but  one  genua, 
J  i  he  other  genera  adopted  here  being  termed  subgenera. 
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glandular  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  oesophagus,  such  as  occurs 
in  the  last  genus  and  in  Graphinrus,  Of  Gra/phiurus  there  are 
thirteen  species,  all  African  in  range.  The  genus  does  not  differ 
widely  from  the  last.  There  is,  however,  a  glandular  region  of 
the  oesophagus.  Miomys  is  the  last  genus  of  typical  Dormice. 
It  is  Palaearctic  in  range. 

PlatdcanthoiTiySj  of  a  Dormouse -like  form,  has  like  other 
Dormice  a  long  tail,  on  which  the  long  coarse  hairs  are  arranged 
in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides  towards  the  tip ;  it  is  represented 
by  a  single  species,  P.  lasiuTus,  from  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is 
arboreal  in  habit.  The  fur  is  mingled  with  flattened  ^ines. 
The  molars  are  reduced  to  three  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  This 
form  has  been  bandied  about  between  the  '‘Mice'"  and  the 
'^Dormice”;  but  Mr.  Thomas’s  discovery  of  the  absence  of  the 
caecum  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  its  correct  location  among 
the  Gliridae.  TypMomys  is  an  allied  genus,  also  from  the 
Oriental  region.  This  and  the  last  are  placed  in  a  special 
sub-family  of  the  Gliridae,  Platacanthomyinae,  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Fam.  2.  Muridae. — This  family,  that  of  the  Eats  and  Mice 
in  a  wide  sense,  is  the  most  extensive  family  of  Eodents.  In  it 
Mr.  Thomas  includes  no  less  than  seventy-six  genera.  The 
molars  are  generally  three.  The  tail  is  fairly  long,  or  very  long, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Murinae, — The  true  Eats  and  Mice  may  be 
considered  to  form  a  sub-family,  Murinae.  The  genus  MuSy 
including  the  Eats  and  Mice  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  contains  about  130  species.  They  are  exclusively  Old 
World  in  range,  being  only  absent  from  the  Island  of 
Madagascar.  In  the  New  World  there  are  no  species  of 
the  restricted  genus  Mus.  The  eyes  and  the  ears  are  large ; 
the  poUex  is  rudimentary,  and  bears  a  nail  instead  of  a  claw. 
The  tail  is  largely  scaly.  All  the  members  of  the  genus  are 
small  animals,  some  quite  minute.  In  this  country  there  are 
five  species^  of  the  genus,  viz.  the  Harvest  Mouse,  Jlf.  mimdus, 
which  has  a  body  only  2^  inches  long  with  an  equally  long  tail. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  British  quadrupeds  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lesser  Shrew.  The  Wood  Mouse,  if.  about 

twice  the  size  \  it  differs  also  from  the  last  species  in  that  it 

1  To  which  a  sixth,  the  **  Yellow  necked  Mouse,’*  Mmflavicollis,  may  perhaps 
be  added.'  ■  ^  ■ 
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frequents  bams,  and  is  thus  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Common 
Mouse,  from  wliich,  however,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
coloration  and  longer  ears.  The  latter,  M.  musculus,  is  too 
familiar  to  need  much  description.  A  curious  variety  of  it  has 
occtxrred.  This  has  a  thickened  and  a  folded  skin  like  that  of 
a  Ehinoceros,  and  the  hair  has  disappeared.  The  Black  Eat, 
M.  rattus,  is  like  a  large  Mouse,  and  is .  smaller  and  blacker  in 
colour  than  the  “  Hanoverian  Eat.”  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
“  Old  English  Eat,”  but  seems  nevertheless  to  be  not  a  truly 
indigenous  Eodent.  It  has  been  so  defeated  by  competition  with 
the  Hanoverian  Eat  that  it  is  now  not  a  common  species  in  this 
country. 

The  Hanoverian  or  Brown  Eat,  M.  decumanus,  is  a  larger  and 
a  browner  animal  than  the  last.  It  is  very  widely  distributed 
through  the  globe,  no  doubt  largely  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  readily  transported  by  man.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Common  Mouse,  whose  real  origin  must  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  original  home  of  the  Brown  Eat  is  thought  by 
Dr.  Blauford  to  be  Mongolia.  There  is  so  far  a  justification 
for  the  name  “Hanoverian  Eat”  that  the  animal  seems  to 
have  reached  this  country  about  the  year  1728.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  caUing  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  Horwav 
Eat.  ^ 

^  Some  members  of  this  genus,  whose  fur  is  interspersed  with 
spines,  or  which  are  quite  spiny,  have  been  separated  as  a  genus, 
Leggada,  which,  however,  is  not  generally  allowed. 

Closely  allied  again  is  CAfritromys, .  which  has  a  strongly 
prehensile  tail,  a  feature  which  is  not  common  among  the 
Myomorpha,  though  Dendromys,  a  tree -frequenting  form,  and 
already  spoken  of,  show  the  same  character. 
Many  Mice  seem  to  have  prehensile  tails,  which  they  can  curl 
round  branches;  but  it  is  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  species 
just  named. 

A  number  of  other  genera  are  referable  to  the  true  Mice,  the 
sub-family  Murinae  of  Thomas’s  classification.  The  Syrian  and 
^^n  Acomys  has  very  spiny  fur,  so  much  so  that  “when 
fr  liM  Its  spmes  erected  it  is  almost  indistinguishable  at 
^e  first  glance  from  a  diminutive  hedgehog.”  The  genera 
Lru^omys,  Malcwomys,  Lophv/romys,  Saccostomus,  Dasymys  are 
restricted  to  the  Ethiopian  region.  MsoMa  is  Oriental,  reaching 
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also  the  Palaearctic  region.  Vandeleuria,  Ohiro^odomys,  Batomys, 
Carpomys  are  Oriental,  the  last  two  being  confined  to  the 
Philippines. 

Another  peculiar  Philippine  genus  is  FMaeomys,  of  large  size, 
and  allied  to  it '  is  OrateromySj  originally  confounded  with  it. 
Batomys  granti  is  also  confined  "to  Luzon.  Its  molars  are  three, 
like  those  of  the  also  restricted  and  Philippine  Ccifpomys  mMan- 
urm,  which  is  an  arboreal  form.  There  is  a  second  species, 
0.  phaeuTus. 

PldmomyB  is  placed,  however,  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  a  distinct 
sub-family  of  its  .own,  ..PMaeomyinae,  and  is  removed  from  the 
Murinae. 

SapalomySf  with  hut  one  species,  is  Burmese.  PithecocMrus  is 


Javanese  and  Sumatran.  Conilurus  (also  known  as  Mapalotis)  is 
a  genus  containing  species  which  are  termed  Jerboa  Eats,  on 
account  of  their  mode  of  progression.  They  are  desert  and 
Australian  forms.  There  are  sixteen  species. 

MaBtacomys,  with  one  species,  is  limited  to  Tasmania.  Wromys, 
with  some  eight  species,  is  from  Queensland,  and  inhabits  also  the 

Aru  Islands  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Celebesian  EeMothrim, 
or  GrauTOthrix  as  it  should  apparently  properly  be  called,  is  another 
genus  containing  hut  a  single  species.  Golunda  is  both  Oriental 
and  Ethiopian,  one  species  occurring  in  each  region.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  little  striped  Barhary  Mice,  ArmacaTdMs  (or  Isomys),  bxb 
African,  north  as  well  as  tropical. 

The  genus  Smeosfomm  resembles  the  Hamsters  in  the  presence 
of  cheek  pouches.  Its  teeth,  however,  are  Murine.  It  agrees  with 
Steatomys  in  the  comparatively  short  tail.  The  caecum  is  rather 
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Sub-Fam.  2.  Hydromyinae— The  genus  Sydromys}  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  the  best  known  being  E.  chrysogast&r, 
is  an  exclusively  Australian  form,  and  is  aquatic  in  habit.  It 
is  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  and  has  a  fairly  long  tail.  The  fore- 
and  hind-limbs  are  webbed,  in  correspondence  with  its  habits. 
The  Australian  Water-Eat  is  black,  with  an  admixture  of  golden- 
coloimed  hairs  dorsally  and  golden  colour  below,  with  a  lighter 
median  stripe.  The  thumb  is  small,  and  the  webbing  of  the 
hands  is  not  so  marked  as  is  that  of  the  feet.  The  molars  are 
only  two  in  each  half  of  each  jaw.  The  caecum  is  rather  small, 
the  measurements  of  the  alimentary  canal  being :  .small  intestine^ 
895  mm. ;  large  intestine,  278  mm. ;  caecum,  70  mm.  Allied  to 
the  last  is  Xeromys,  a  genus  which  is  also  Australian,  but  limited 
to  Queensland.  It  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Thomas,^  who 
discovered  that  it  has  the  same  reduced  formula  as  Eydromys. 

Xeromys,  however,  is  not  an  aquatic  animal,  and  has  unwebbed 
feet. 

In  the  Luzon  highlands  Mr.  Whitehead  has  discovered,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  quite  recently  described,®  a  number  of  peculiar 
Rodents.  Of  these  the  genera  Chrotoviys,  Celaenomys,  and  Cru- 
nomys  are  allied  to  the  AustraHan  and  New  Guinea  Eydromys. 

Ohrotomys  wMteheadi  is  unusual  among  Muridae,  in  its 
coloration  being  marked  by  a  pale  stripe  down  the  back.  The 
cr^ture  is  the  size  of  the  Black  Eat  {Mus  rattus).  It  is  terres- 
taal  not  aquatic  in  habit,  in  spite  of  its  likeness  to  Eydromys. 
liae  molars,  however,  are -I-. 

Grummys  fcdlax  is  more  like  Eydromys.  It  has,  however, 
thr^  molars,  as  in  the  last  genus.  But  the  skull  has  the 
flattened  form  characteristic  of  Eydromys  as  opposed  to  Mm. 

Like  Batomys,  Celaenomys  silaeeus  is  also  somewhat  inter¬ 
mediate  between  Eydromys  and  Mm.  It  is  described  as  very 
bhrew-^e  in  appearance,  and  has  a  very  pointed  muzzle.  Its 
^bits  Mr.  Whitehead  is  “quite  unable  even  to  guess  at.”  Lik6 
Eydromys  and  Xeromys  this  Eodent  has  but  two  molars. 

Sflb-Pm.  3.  Rhyiichomyinae.~The  g&misMynchomys,cau- 
tainmg  but  one  species,  Bh.  soricioides  (of  Thomas),  is  also,  as  both 
s  generic  and  specific  names  imply,  a  somewhat  Shrew-like  form  in 
external  aspect.  The  skull,  too,  is  Insectivore-Uke  in  its  elonga- 

*  Prof  pI  Windle,  Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  1887,  p.  53. 

^  P-  247.  3  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Ji.  1898,  p.  377. 
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tion,  and  the  lower  incisors  are  worn  to  needle-like  points.  The 
two  molars  are  excessively  minute,  and  thus  the  always  large  gap 
in  the  jaws  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  suggested  that  this  Eat 
is  an  insect-eater,  but  nothing  positive  is  known. 

Sub-Fam.  4  Gerbillinae.— The  Gerbilles  form  another  sub¬ 
family,  Gerbillinae,  of  the  Muridae,  or  a  family,  according  to  some. 
The  best-known  genus  is  Gerbillus,  including  the  Gerbilles  proper. 
These  animals  are  Old  World  in  range,  belonging  to  the  three 
regions  of  that  part  of  the  world.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
species  in  the  genus,  over  thirty.  They  have  a  Jerboa-like  fom, 
with  rather  long  hind-limbs  and  a  long  and  hairy  tail.  But  the 
hind-  as  well  as  the  fore-feet  are  five-toed.  The  molar  teeth  have 
no  trace  of  tubercles,  but  only  transverse  lamellae  of  enamel. 


Fiq.  236."-Gerbi]le.  QerhUht^s  aegyptim.  xj- 


The  incisors  are  orange ;  they  are  white  in  GerMlus 

pyramidum  is  90  mm.  long,  with  a  tail  of  125  mm.  The  ears 
are  long,  13  mm.  The  tail  has  longer  hairs  at  the  tip. 

Pmmmomys  is  in  some  respects  different.  The  tad.  is  shorter 
than  in  Gerbillus;  its  length  in  an  individual  of  165  mm.  was 
130  mm  As  in  Gerbillus  there  are  four  pairs  of  teats,  two 
pectoral  and  two  inguinal.  This  genus  is  exclusively  Palaearctic 
in  range.  Menones  has  a  range  co-extensive  with  that  ot 

Pachyuromys  is  an  Ethiopian  genus  with  a  short  tail.  As 
the  generic  name  denotes,  the  tail  is  not  only  short  but  thick 

and  flesby.  ’  , 

Snb-Fam.  6.  Otomyinae. — ^The  allied  genera,  Otomys  and 
Ordnomys,  are  Ethiopian.  Otmnys  unisulcatus  has  a  tail  shorter 
than  the  body,  the  measurements  of  a  female  of  this  species  being 
137  mm.  with  a  tail  of  87  mm.  The  ear  is  long,  whence  the 
name ;  it  measured  in  this  specimen  20  mm. 
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Sub-Fam.  6.  BendrompEae. — The  genus  Deomys  is  an  Afri¬ 
can  form,  consisting  of  onlj  one  species  from  the  Congo  region. 
B.  ferrugineus  has  a  reddish  colour  as  its  name  implies;  the  soles 
are  (juite  naked  and  the  tail  is  long  and  slender.  It  is  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  the  body,  measuring  (minus  a  fragment  of 
the  tip)  172  mm.,  while  the  body  is  125  mm.  long.  The 
characters  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  are  three,  are  intermediate 
in  their  form  between  those  of  the  true  Eats  and  those  of  the 
Hamsters. 

Bendfomys  is  also  Ethiopian  in  range.  There  are  several 
species.  B,  mesomelas  is  a  smallish  creature,  60  mm.  long,  with 
a  tail  of  90  mm. 

Steatomys  is  another  African  genus,  allied  to  the  last.  Its 
tail,  however,  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  two 
remaining  genera  are  Malacothrix  and  Limacomys,  Their  range  is 
African.  -  - 

Sub-Fam.  7.  IsOpMom3rina0.— Allied  to  the  Hamsters  is  the 
singular  East  African  genus  with  only  one  species, 

X.  imhausi,  of  Milne-Edwards.^  The  size  is  between  that  of  a 
Babbit  and  of  a  Guinea-pig.  The  stomach  is  curved  and  somewhat 
intesbiniform.  It  has  been  termed  the  Crested  Eat  on  account  of 
the  '‘prominent  crest  of  stiff  hair  running  down  the  back.”  The 
fingers  and  toes  are  five,  and  the  very  long  tail  is  clad  with  hair 
longer  than  that  upon  the  body  generally.  The  poUex  is  rudi¬ 
mentary,  and  the  hallux  is  opposable. 

The  most  remarkable  structural  feature  in  this  genus  con¬ 
cerns  the  skull,  and  on  account  of  this  it  has  been  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a  separate  family.  The  temporal  fossa  behind  the 
eye  is  covered  over  by  a  complete  bony  plate,  formed  by  a  down- 
growth  of  the  parietal,  meeting  an  upgrowth  from  the  malar ; 
this  singular  arrangement  of  the  bones  recalls  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  turtles.  The  whole  skull,  moreover,  is  covered 
with  symmetrically  disposed  granulations,  such  as  are  found  in 
no  other  mammal ;  it  suggests  rather  the  skull  of  certain  fish. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bony  plate  already  referred  to  is  not  really 
a  portion  of  the  bones  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  prolongation, 
but  merely  an  ossification  of  fasciae  in  this  region.  The  atlas 
is  granulated  like  the  skull ;  there  are  sixteen  pairs  of  ribs  and 
a  feeble  clavicle.  The  molars  are  three,  and  of  a  peculiar  form- 
^  JNouv,  Mm$,  iii.  1867,  p.  81. 
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They  have,  in  the  case  of  the  first  three,  transverse  ridges,  from 
which  stand  up  two  sharp  and  long  tubercles.  The  other  teeth 
have  two  ridges.  The  incisors  are  pale  yellow.  The  shape  of 
the  teeth  and  the  smallness  of  the  caecum  suggest  that  thm 
Eodent  is  not  so  purely  a  vegetarian  as  others,  and  that  it 
nourishes  itself  largely  upon  insects. 

Sub-Fam.  8.  Microtinae. — The  Voles  or  Water-Eats  form  a 
distinct  group  of  Murine  animals,  to  which  the  sub-family 
name  of  Microtinae  has  been  applied  from  the  genus  Microt%s 
(more  generally  known  as  Arvieola),  a  genus  which  includes 
the  Water-Eat  and  Pield-Voles  of  this  country.  This  genus 
has  short  ears,  and  a  short  and  hairy  taU.  Its  build  m 
stouter  and  clumsier  than  that  of  the  Eats.  The  genus  is 
confined  to  the  Palaearctic  and  the  Nearctic  regions.  In  this 
country  there  are  three  species.  The  best  known  is  the  Water- 
Vole  or  Water-Eat,  M.  ampUlim,  which  has  been  seen  by 
most  people,  and  which  frequents  streams,  ponds,  and  canals. 
The  feet,  curiously  enough,  are  not  webbed,  which  seems  to 
argue  the  recent  adoption  of  an  aquatic  Efe.  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye  has  remarked  that  this  animal,  when  swimming  at 
leisure,  uses  its  hind-limbs  only,  carrying  the  fore  pair  at 
the  sidfts  like  a  Seal  The  Bank-Vole,  if.  glareolus,  is  rather  a 
local  species  in  this  country.  It  is  a  terrestrial  Vole,  and 
burrows.  The  Field-Vole,  if  agrestis,  has  become  notorious  on 
account  of  the  “  plagues,”  to  which  its  immense  numbers  have 
on  occasions  given  rise.  It  is  the  smallest  species,  and  has  a 
greyish-brown  fur  like  the  Water-Vole,  the  Bank-Vole  being 
redder.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  depredations  of  this 
animak  Mr.  Schcrren  quotes^  a  farmer  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Agricultural  Commission  to  the  effect  that,  putting  the 
damage  of  one  Vole  at  two  pence,  the  amount  of  loss  suffered  on 
a  farm  of  6500  acres  in  two  years  would  be  £50,000 1 

The  genus  Mber  comes  very  near  the  last.  It  is  a  North 
American  genus.  The  hind-feet  are  sUghtly  webbed;  the  tail  is 
a  trifle  shorter  than  the  body,  and  is  compressed  and  scaly,  with 
scattered  hairs.  The  thumb  is  short,  but  with  a  fully-developed 
claw.  As  in  the  last  genus,  the  small  and  large  intestmes  are 
roughly  of  the  same  length,  and  the  caecum  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  length  of  either.  It  is  known  as  the  “  Musquash.” 

1  Fopular  Natural  History  of  Animals^  London.  1898. 
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Of  Fiber  zibethieus,  or  rather  a  closely-allied  form,  F,  osoyoos- 
emis,  from  Lake  Osoyoos  near  the  Kockies,  Mr.  Lord  writes  ^  that 
it  constructs  for  itself  a  house  of  bulrushes  built  up  from  the 
bottom  in  3  or  4  feet  of  water.  It  is  dome-shaped,  and  rises 
about  a  foot  out  of  the  water.  If  a  dead  or  badly-wounded 
duck  be  left  on  the  pool,  it  is  at  once  seized  on,  towed  into  the 
house,  and  doomed,”  Thus  it  appears  that  this  Rodent,  like  so 
many  others,  is  largely  carnivorous.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  it  eats  fish. 

Neofiber  is  an  allied  genus,  Horth  American  in  range.  The 
species,  A".  aWem,  is  compared,  as  regards  outward  form,  with  the 
Water-Vole,  M,  amfhibius.  It  has,  however,  a  shorter  tail. 

Another  very  well-known  member  of  this  sub-family  is  the 
Lemming.  The  name,  however,  applies  to  two  quite  distinct 
genera.  The  genus  Guniculus,  including  the  Banded  Lemming, 
C,  torquatus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  Siberia,  and 
G-reenland.  The  tail  is  short,  its  length  being  12  mm.  as  against 
a  body  length  of  101  mm.  The  feet  are  furred  beneath,  a  not 
unusual  state  of  affairs  in  Arctic  mammals.  The  ears  are  very 
slight.  The  thumb  is  well  developed,  and  bears  a  claw. 

In  Myodes,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  so  markedly 
an  Arctic  animal,  though  occurring  in  both  Palaearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions,  the  ears  are  rather  bigger,  though  still  smaller 
than  those  of  Microtus,  The  under  surfaces  of  the  feet  are 
similarly  furred.  The  tail  is  also  short.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  two  genera  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  furred  feet 
of  Cnniculus,  and  by  the  absence  of  fur  in  the  present  genus. 
That,  according  to  Tullberg,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
differences  are  thus  so  much  reduced  that  it  seems  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  retain  the  two  genera.  The  best  known  species  of 
My  odes  is  of  course  the  Scandinavian  Lemming,  M,  lemmus. 
This  animal  used  to  occur  in  this'  country  in  Pleistocene  times  (as 
did  also  C,  torquatus),  and  recently  Dr.  Gadow  has  found  remains 
with  skins  attached  in  caves  in  Portugal.  It  may  still  survive 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  actual  habitat  of  the  Lemming  in  Scandinavia  is  the 
great  tablelands,  3000  feet  high  in  the  centre.  The  migrations 
do  not  take  place  with  regularity  ;  even  twenty  years  may  elapse 
before  the  appearance  in  cultivated  lands  of  those  countless 
^  Proc,  Zooh  Soc^  1863,  p,  96, 
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hordes  so  familiar  (as  far  as  their,  description  is  concerned)  to 
everybody.  The  Lemmings  do  not  return  from  their  exodus. 
They  die  from  various  causes,  including  combats  with  one 
another.  Their  chief  foes,  however,  are  Wolves  and  Gluttons, 
Buzzards  and  Ravens,  Owls  and  Skuas,  which  batten  on  the 
migrant  hordes.  Their  sudden  increase  in  numbers  recalls  the 
similar  increase  at  times  of  the  Field- Vole,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made. 

Mlohuis  is  an  Old-World  genus,  which  leads  a  Talpine  ”  life, 
and  has  in  consequence  rudimentary  external  ears  and  very 
small  eyes.  The  tail  is  short.  Contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  its  mode  of  life,  the  claws  upon  the  digits  are 
not  strong. 

The  remaining  genera  of  Vole-like  Murines  are  Phenmomys 
and  Synaptomys  from  North  America,  and  SipJinem  from  Palae- 
arctic  Asia.  Pvotomys  is  one  of  those  genera  which  are  common 
to  both  the  Palaearctic  and  the  Nearctic  regions,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  species  are  North  American. 

Siib-Fam.  9.  Sigmodontinae, — This  is  the  name  given  to 
another  sub-family  of  Murine  Rodents,  a  group  which  includes 
the  Hamsters  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
South  American  genera  of  Rat-like  animala  Of  these  latter 
there  are  a  very  large  number,  the  hulk  of  the  group  being 
American. 

Tbe  Hamsters,  genus  Cricetm,  as  it  is  usually  called,  although 
apparently  the  correct  name  is  Hamster,  are  Old-World  forms  of 
Pouched  Rats.  The  Common  Hamster,  G.  frumenfarim,  is  about 
210  mm.  long,  with  a  tail  of  58  mm.  It  has  cheek  pouchea 
The  small  and  the  large  intestines  .  are  not  very  unequal  in 
length,  and  the  caecum  is  fairly  large,  being  about  one-sixth  to 
one-seventh  of  the  length  of  either.  It  is  a  purely  vegetable- 
feeding  creature,  and  in  Germany  where  it  occurs  (and  from 
which  language  its  vernacular  name  is  derived),  hibernates  during 
the  winter  in  its  burrow,  having  previously  surrounded  itself 
with  a  great  accumulation  of  food  carried  thither. 

To  North  America  are  peculiar  the  genera  Onychomys,  Sig- 
modon,  and  The  genus  Sigmodon,  the  Cotton  Rats, 

reaches  Central  America,  and  even  gets  a  little  farther  south. 
The  other  two  genera,  though  mainly  North  American,  also 
extend  their  range  to  the  south.  Onychomys  has  hairy  foot- 
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pads,  a  state  of  affairs  which  characterises  a  number  of  these 
Eodents. 

The  genera  Megalomys,  Ghilomys,  Eeithrodontomys,  Migmo- 
dontia,  Nectomys,  Rhipidomys,  Tylomys,  HolocMlus,  Reithrodon, 
Phyllotis,  Seapteromys,  Acodon,  Oxymycterus,  Ichfhyomys,  Blari- 
nomys,  Notiomys  are  South  American  forms.  Oryzomys  and 
Rheithrodontomys  are  common  to  both  parts  of  the  ITew  World. 

The  genus  Ichthyomys  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  un- 
Eodent-like  habits  and  of  certain  associated  structural  changes. 
I.  stolzmanni  was  obtained  from  Mount  Chanchamays  in  Peru 
at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet;  it  is  a  habitual  fish-eater,  and 
lives  in  streams.  Another  species,  1.  hydrolates,  was  formerly 
referred  to  Sahrothrix.  The  skull  shows  likenesses  to  that  of 
the  Australian  Hydromys ;  but  the  most  marked  characters  of 
adaptation  are  those  of  the  teeth  and  caecum.  The  cutting 
edges  of  the  upper  incisors  form  a  reversed  V  of  obvious  use 
in  holding  a  slippery  fish.  The  caecum  is  much  reduced,  short, 
and  narrow.  The  general  Otter-like  shape  of  the  creature  is 
largely  due  to  its  flattened  head,  though  its  “size  and  general 
proportions  are  much  as  in  the  common  Black  Eat.”  ^ 

This  sub-family  contains  a  number  of  genera  from  Madagascar, 
viz.  RTachytcLTSofnys,  Resomys,  HcdloTnys,  RrcudiywrOTwys,  Mypo- 
geomys,  Gymnuromys,  and  Miurus. 

Sub-Fam.  10.  Neotominae. — The  last  sub -family  of  the 
Muridae  is  that  of  the  Neotominae,  containing  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  genera  Aeofoma,  Aewomys,  jHbcZomys,  and  AeZsoma. 

Fam.  3.  Bathyergidae. — ^This  family  contains  several  genera 
which  consist  of  subterranean  forms.  All  these  Eodents  agree 
in  a  number  of  characters,  of  which  the  principal  are  as 
follows:- — 

The  eyes  are  very  small,  and  the  external  ears  are  reduced  to 
the  merest  fringe  of  skin  round  the  aural  aperture.  The  legs  are 
short,  as  is  the  tail ;  the  hair-covering  is  reduced— a  reduction 
winch  finds  its  culmination  in  the  nearly  nude  Seterocephcdus. 
Being  burrowing  creatures,  a  number  of  other  modifications  in 
accordance  with  this  mode  of  life  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
structure.  The  upper  incisors  stand  out  in  front  of  the  closed 
hps,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  earth.  For  the  same  reason 

Mammals  from  Central  Peru,”  JProc,  Zool.  Soe, 
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the  nostrils  are  small,  and  the  forehead  hut  little  expanded 
between  them. 

The  genus  Bathyergus  contains  but  a  single  species,  the  Cape 
Mole-Eat,  which  is  found  in  Southern  Africa ;  it  is  of  moderate 
size,  not  exceeding  a  small  Eabbit  in  dimensions.  On  the 
fore-limbs  are  exceedingly  long  claws,  of  which  that  borne  by 
the  second  finger  is  the  longest,  and  the  claw  of  the  thumb  the 
shortest.  The  hind-feet  have  by  no  means  such  long  claws. 
The  scratching  and  burrowing  is  naturally  chiefly  effected  by  the 
fore-limbs.  The  small  and  large  intestines  are  of  equal  length, 
and  each  is  rather  more  than  six  times  the  length  of  the  caecum ; 
in  these  measurements  the  present  genus  differs  from  the  next. 

Georhychus,  —  Of  this  African  genus  there  are  about  ten 
species.  The  claws  are  not  so  long  as  in  the  last  genus,  but 
there  ai:§,  as  in  Bathyergus,  four  molar  teeth  on  each  half  of 
each  jaw.  The  intestinal  measurements  in  an  example  of  G. 
capensis  were:  small  intestine,  25  inches;  caecum,  4  inches; 
large  intestine,  15  inches. 

The  genus  Myosealops  or  Heliphobius  (also  with  an  African 
range)  has  six  back  teeth  on  each  side.  A  number  of  species 
sometimes  referred  to  the  last  genus  are  placed  here  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  The  claws  are  small. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  of  this  family  is  the  little 
Heterocephalm  from  Abyssinia  and  Somaliland.  As  Mr.  Thomas 
justly  remarks,^  it  '"is  a  peculiar-looking  little  creature,  about  the 
size  of  the  Common  Mouse,  but  looking  almost  more  like  a  tiny 
hairless  puppy  on  account  of  its  nearly  naked  skin,  small  eyes, 
and  peculiar  physiognomy.”  Though  apparently  naked,  there  are 
numerous  scattered  hairs  over  the  entire  body,  and  the  toes  axe 
fringed  with  stiffish  hairs,  which  must  be  advantageous  to  a 
burrowing  animal  There  are  two  species,  M.  glater  (originally 
described  by  Eiippell),  and  H,  pMUipsii,  of  which  our  knowledge 
is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas.  The  length  of  the  entire  creature  in¬ 
cluding  the  tail  is  not  more  than  134  mm.,  both  species  being 
approxiinately  of  the  same  dimensions.  Mr.  Lort  Phillips,  the 
discoverer  of  the  species  which  bears  his  name,  writes  that  this 
little  creature,  called  ^  Farumfer  ’  by  the  Somali,  throws  up  in 
places  groups  of  miniature  craters,  which  exactly  resemble 
volcanoes  in  active  eruption.  When  the  Ettle  beasts  were  at 

^  Notes  on  the  Rodent  genus  JETcterocephalusP  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  p.  845. 
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work,  I  used  freq[aently  to  watch  them,  and  found  that  the  loose 
earth  from  their  excavations  was  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  and  sent  with  great  force  into  the  air  in  a  succession  of 
rapid  jerks,  and  that  they  themselves  never  ventured  forth  from 
the  shelter  of  the  burrows  ”  ^ 

Pam.  4  Spalacidae. — ^"'The  Spalacidae,”  observes  Dr.  Blan- 
ford,  ''  are  sometimes  called  rodent  moles,  and  resemble  a  mole  in 
general  aspect,  having  cylindrical  bodies,  short  limbs,  small  eyes 
and  ears,  large  claws,  and  a  short  or  rudimentary  tad.”  The 
existence  of  a  spiral  valve  in  the  caecum  may  perhaps  characterise 
this  family ;  but  it  has  at  present  only  been  found  in  the  two 
genera  Spalax  and  EMzomys. 

Spalax  has  inconspicuous  eyes  and  external  ears.  The  tail  is 
totally  absent.  The  lower  incisors  are  more  developed  than  in 
other  Eodents  ;  they  project  in  a  bony  sheath  beyond  the  posterior 
end  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  scapula  is  long  and 
narrow.  The  large  intestine  is  half  the  length  of  the  small  in¬ 
testine.  The  animal  seems  to  have  only  two  pairs  of  teats,  one 
pectoral  the  other  inguinal. 

Spalax  typhlus  of  Egypt,  which  is  probably  not  different  from 
the  European  form,  makes  extensive  burrows,  some  of  the  branches 
being  even  30  to  40  yards  in  length.  In  a  “  domical  chamber,'" 
situated  along  the  course  of  one  of  these  burrows,  Er.  Anderson 
found  no  less  than  68  bulbs  stored  up.  Its  eyes  are  mere  black 
specks  among  the  muscles,  but  they  appear,  however,  to  have  a 
proper  organisation.  There  are  altogether  eight  species  of  the 
genus,  which  is  entirely  Palaearctic  in  its  range. 

The  genus  Bhizomys,  including  a  number  of  species  known 
as  Bamboo  Eats,  is  purely  Oriental  in  range.  Bh,  sumatrensis 
reaches  a  length  of  19  inches:  the  better-known  species,  Bh, 
Radius,  is  at  most  only  9  inches  in  length — in  both  cases  the 
measurements  are  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  a  quarter  to 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  not  scaly  but  nearly 
naked,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  The  molars  are  three,  and 
the  incisors  usually  orange  in  colour ;  but  sometimes  the  upper 
incisors  are  white  as  in  Bh.  hadius.  There  are  thirteen  dorsal 
vertebrae.  In  Bh.  pruinosus  the  large  intestine  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  small  intestine ;  the  lengths  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  gut  are  42  and  30  inches  respectively.  In  another 
1  Froc.  Zool,  JSoc.  1885,  p.  611. 
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species  the  large  intestine  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  small 
intestine.  In  Mh,  ladius  the  two  parts  of  the  gut  are  almost 
exactly  equal  in  length.  There  are  three  pairs  of  inguinal  and 
two  pairs  of  pectoral  teats.  The  name  MJiizejnys  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  animals  of  this  genus  for  the  reason  that  they 
feed  largely  on  .  roots.  They  burrow,  and,  like  many  other 
burrowing  animals,  feed  in  the  evening.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  forms,  MMzomys  is  said  to  burrow  with  the  assistance  of 
its  teeth  as  well  as  of  its  claws. 


Fig.  237. — Bamboo  Eat,  BMmmys  badius,  x 


Tmhyoryctes  is  an  African  genus  closely  allied  to  the  last.  There 
are  three  Ethiopian  species.  It  is  mainly  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  different  pattern  upon  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molars. 

Fam.  6.  Geomyidae. — This  family  of  burrowing  Eodents  is 
limited  to  North  and  Central  America.  The  animals  have  cheek 
pouches,  and  small  eyes  and  ears,  in  accordance  with  their  mode 
of  life.  The  claws  of  the  fore-limbs  are  very  strongly  developed. 

The  genus  Geomys  contains  some  eight  species,  which  are 
Central  and  North  American,  not  extending,  however,  far  north. 
The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  grooved  with  two  grooves. 
There  are  three  pairs  of  teats — one  axillary,  and  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  inguinal 

Thomomys,  without  grooves  on  the  incisors,  reaches  to  Canada 
in  the  north,  and  does  not  extend  as  far  south  as  the  last  genus. 
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Allied  to  this  family,  and  indeed  united  with  it  by  TuUberg, 
but  kept  separate,  by  Thomas,  is  the 

Fam.  6.  Heteromyidae. — The  members  of  this  family  are  also 
American,  but  are  not  confined  to  the  northern-central  regions 
of  that  continent,  for  the  genus  Heteromys  extends  into  South 
America. 

The  genus  Bipodomys,  with  twelve  species,  is  of  a  Jerboa-like 
form,  as  the  following  measurements  of  an  example  of  D,  merriami 
will  show.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  was  85  mm.;  of 
the  tail  127  mm.;  the  hind-foot  is  32  mm.  It  has  but  four 
toes.  The  hind-limb  is  longer  than  the  front-limbs. 

In  PeTodiym  the  same  form  is  exhibited.  There  are,  however, 
five  toes,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  hairy.  The  axis  vertebra 
and  the  two  following  vertebrae  are  fused  together. 

Perognathus  is  a  third  genus.  It  has  the  same  general  slender 
form,  but  the  tail  is  not  so  long,  being  but  little  longer  than  the 
body.  The  hind-limbs,  too,  are  shorter.  The  teats  of  this  and 
of  Perodipus  are  as  in  Geomys.  The  two  remaining  genera  of  the 
family  are  Heteromys  and  Mierodipodops, 

Fam,  7.  Bipodidae.— This  family  consists  of  small,  plain¬ 
living,  and  leaping  or  arboreal  creatures,  commonly  known  as 


Fig.  238. — Jerboa.  Bipus  hirtipes,  xj.  Eastern  Europe. 

Jerboas.  The  main  anatomical  characters  of  the  family  are  the 
following There  is  a  large  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  molars 
are  always  reduced,  the  premolar  being  either  absent  in  the 
lower  jaw  alone  or  in  both  jaws.  This  family  presents  an 
obvious  likeness  to  Dipodomys  (hence  the  name  of  the  latter)  and 
to  some  other  members  of  the  American  family  *  Heteromyidae 


STRUCTURE  OF  JERBOA 


There  is  even  the  same  ankylosis  of  the  neck  vertebrae.  We 
find,  moreover,  the  same  association  of  long-legged  and  shorter- 
legged  forms  that  characterises  the  Heteromyidae. 

The  typical  genus  Bipus  is  a  smallish  quadruped  with  long 
naked  ears  and  a  long  tail.  The  ten  o 

species  are  all  Palaearctic  in  range.  The 
fore-limbs  are  short  and  five  fingered,  and 
the  short  pollex  has  no  claw;  the  hind- 
limbs  are  excessively  long  and  only  three-  ^ 

toed.  The  bony  structure  of  these  limbs 
is  remarkable.  The  three  metatarsals  axe 
elongated  almost  like  those  of  a  bird,  and 
are  ankylosed  together.  The  digits  have 
long  phalanges  which  alone  reach  the  I 

ground  as  the  animal  hops.  It  is  a  curious  II 

fact,  and  one  not  so  easily  identifiable  with  |  i  A 

the  way  of  life,  that  the  neck  vertebrae  of  j  ^  1 

this  genus  are  ankylosed  together  with  the  I  ■  I 

exception  of  the  atlas,  which  is  free;  the  I  J 

arrangement  is  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Sperm  Whale.  The  last  vertebra  is,  how-  ^ 

ever,  sometimes  free.  The  Jerboas  not 
only  leap  but  they  burrow,  and  their  strong  x  |.  a,  Astragalus ;  c, 
incisors  are  said  to  be  used  in  burrowing  %  “‘tS 

through  stony  ground.  They  are  eaten  by  cimeifonn  ;  s,  cuboid  ; 
the  Arabs,  and  are,  or  have  been,  called  ^ 

Daman  Israel,  i.e.  Lamb  of  Israel  In  ¥iow&r’ b  Osteology-) 

D.  Mrtipes  the  body  and  tail  measure  respectively  4^  and  7 
inches.  The  hind-feet  have  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  below.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Sclater’s  newly-founded  genus  Muehoreutes^  is  somewhat 
more  primitive  in  its  characters  than  is  Bipus.  The  general 
form  is  the  same,  with  long  ears  and  a  long  tail  But  there 
are  five  toes  to  the  hind-limb,  the  two  lateral  ones  though 
nailed  being  much  shorter  than  the  middle  three.  It  has  a 
"  long  pig-like  snout,”  and  the  tail  is  cylindrical  as  in  most  other 
Jerboas,  with  a  tuft  of  longer  hairs  at  the  end.  The  incisor 
teeth,  grooved  in  Bipus,  are  here  smooth,  as  in  Alactaga.  The 
species  was  probably  obtained  “  in  the  ^ndy  plains  round  the 
city  of  Yarkand.” 
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Alactaga  is  much  like  Euchoreutes ;  it  lias  five  toes,  a 
cylindrical  tufted  tail,  the  hairs  at  the  end  distichous,  smooth 
incisors,  and  a  premolar  present  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  also 
differs  from  Euchoreufes  by  the  much  smaller  auditory  bulla  as  well 
as  in  the  fact  that  the  infra-orbital  foramen  has  no  separate 
passage  for  the  nerve,  which  passage  is  to  be  distinguished  in 
both  Dipus  and  Euclwreutes,  The  best-^known  species  is  the 
Siberian  Jumping  Babbit,  A,  jaculus.  Beneath  the  ends  of  the 
three  main  toes  of  the  feet  are  remarkable  fan-shaped  pads.  In 
A.  iemmana  the  body  and  tail  measure  7  and  10  inches  re¬ 
spectively,  the  ears  2  inches.  Platycercomys,  a  fourth  genus  of 
the  family,  is  much  less  known  and  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the 
last  three  genera  by  the  fact  that  it  lias  no  premolars  at  all,  the 
grinding  tooth  formula  being  thus  f .  The  tail  too  is  flattened 
and  lancet  shaped.’’  It  extends  from  Siberia  to  Nubia,  and 
thus  just  enters  the  Ethiopian  region. 

The  above  are  the  more  typical  Jerboas.  There  remain 
several  forms  which  are  not  at  all  Jerboa-like  in  their  way  of 
life,  but  are  nevertheless,  on  anatomical  grounds,  placed  with 
them.  Zapusj  an  American  genus,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Palaearctic  species,  is  transitional  in  that  its  hind-legs  are 
rather  long,  but  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  them  as 
in  the  typical  Dipodidae.  Sminthus  ib  fit  the  opposite  extreme 
to  Its  feet  are  short  and  of  ecjual  length;  it  climbs  in 

trees,  and  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  nearest  of  all  Dipodidae 
to  the  ancestral  form  of  the  group. 

Fam.  8.  Pedetidae. — The  genus  contains  but  one 

species,  P.  safer,  the  Cape  Jumping  Hare.  The  animal  suggests 
a  large  Jerboa  in  appearance  on  account  of  its  jumping  habits, 
the  long  hind-limbs,  and  the  long  tail  The  length  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  example  is  some  17  inches,  with  a  tail  of  the  same  length. 
The  eyes  and  ears  are  large.  The  hands  are  five-fingered  and 
the  feet  only  four-toed,  the  hallux  being  of  course  the  absent 
digit.  In  the  skeleton  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second 
and  third  cervical  vertebrae  are  so  close  together  that  there  can 
be  no  free  movement ;  interesting  because  in  Dipus  the  cervicals 
are  actually  ankylosed.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  twelve.  The 
small  intestine  is  long,  measuring  7  feet  4  inches,  while  the 
^ecum  is  short,  being  only  8  inches  long.  The  large  intestine 
is  3  feet  10  inches  long.  The  gall-bladder  appears  to  be 
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absent/  an  exceptional  state  of  affairs  in  Eodents.  A  singular 
fact  in  the  anatomy  of  this  animal  is  the  existence  of  a  septum 
dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea.  This  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  birds.  As  might  be  supposed  from  its  large  eyes,  the 
Spring  Haas,  as  the  animal  is  sometimes  called,  is  nocturiial.  Its 
long  hindJimbs  permit  it  to  leap  enormous  distances.  It  is  a 
burrowing  Eodent. 

Section  3.  Hystricomobpha. 

Fam,  1.  Octodontidae. — The  Eodents  of  this  family  are  of 
small  to  moderate  size,  the  only,  relatively  speaking,  giant  in  the 
family  being  the  '' Water-Eat,”  Myocastor,  The  toes  are  with 
but  one  exception  not  reduced ;  the  tail  is  long  in  the  majority 
of  the  genera.  The  teats  are  placed  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
body.  The  clavicle  is  fully  ossified.  All  the  genera  are  South 
or  Central  American  in  range  with  the  exception  of  Petromys,^ 

Siib-Fam.  1.  Octodontinae. — Octodon  has  four  species,  which 
are  all  Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  Bolivian  in  distribution.  The 
Degu,  0.  degm,  has  a  length  of  160  mm.,  with  a  tail  105  mm. 
long.  The  ears  are  18  mm.  long.  At  the  roots  of  the  claws 
are  longish  and  stiff  hairs  which  appear  to  serve  as  '"  combs.” 
The  tail  has  long  but  sparsely  scattered  hairs.  There  are  twelve 
pairs  of  ribs.  The  lengths  of  the  various  sections  of  the  intestine 
are  as  follows:  small  intestine,  680  mm.;  caecum,  90  mm.;  large 
intestine,  390  mm.  These  animals  live  in  large  companies. 
Closely  allied  is  the  genus  Halrocoma  (more  correctly,  as  it 
appears,  to  be  written  Alrocoma),  with  two  species.  H,  hennetti 
is  204  mm.  long,  with  a  tail  of  103  mm.  The  ears  are  long, 
22  mm.  The  fore-feet  have  no  outward  trace  of  the  thumb. 
Stiff  hairs  like  those  that  characterise  Octodon  are  found  also  in 
this  genus.  The  fur  is  very  soft.  The  furring  of  the  tail  is 
much  thicker  than  in  Octodon, 

Sjpalacojpus  with  but  a  single  species,  8,  ])oejppigij  is  a  burrow¬ 
ing  animal,  from  which  indeed,  and  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  SpalaXj  it  has  received  its  name.  The  ears  in  accordance  with 
the  underground  life  are  short,  only  5  mm.  in  length  in  an 

^  Parsons,  Proc,  Zooh  Soc,  1898,  p.  858. 

®  Very  probably  tbis  form  should  be  rather,  as  it  is  by  Thomas,  referred  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peciinator^  which  would  clear  up  the  geographical  anomaly. 
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example  of  120  mm.  The  tail  too  is  reduced,  being  in  the  same 
example  only  42  mm.  in  length.  As  in  the  last  two  genera  the 
large  intestine  is  about  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  small 
intestine. 

The  Tuco-tuco,”  genus  Gtenomys,  has  also  short  ears  and 
tail.  The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
hind-feet. 

A  related  form  is  Aconaemys  (better  known  as  Sehizodon), 
with  similar  external  characters ;  it  inhabits  high  localities  on 
the  Andes. 

Petromys  is  the  only  genus  of  the  sub-family  which  is  not 
American  in  habitat.  It  is  an  African  form  and  there  is  but  one 
species.  Its  anatomy  conforms  to  that  of  the  genera  already 
considered.  The  main  difference  in  structure  is  shown  by  the 
teeth.  Their  surface  is  uneven,  and  differs  from  that  of  other 
Hystricomorphs  in  that  the  enamel  to  the  inside  of  each  upper 
jaw -tooth  and  outside  on  each  lower  jaw -tooth  forms  two 
tubercles,  to  which  correspond  grooves  in  the  reverse  position  of 
the  applied  teeth.” 

Sub  -  Fam.  2.  Loncherinae.  —  The  genus  Echinomys  with 
thirteen  species  belongs  to  the  Neotropical  region.  The  members  of 
the  genus  are  entitled  “  Spiny  Kats  ”  since  they  have  spines  mixed 
with  the  fur.  The  tail  is  long  and  the  ears  are  very  well  developed. 
Both  feet  are  five-toed.  The  tail  is  scaly  as  well  as  haired. 
Trichomys  (also  called  Mlomys)  is  very  close  to  the  above,  and  is 
also  from  the  same  part  of  the  world. 

The  genus  Cannabateomys  contains  but  one  species,  t/. 
mriUyowym,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the  gmxm  Dactylomys, 
but  has  lately  been  separated  by  Dr.  Jentink.V  The  animal  is 
Brazilian  and  has  a  total  length  of  520  mm.,  of  which  320  mm. 
belong  to  the  tail.  It  is  a  climbing  rat,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  way  of  life  has  undergone  some  modifications.  The  fore¬ 
feet  are  four-toed,  the  two  middle  toes  being  markedly  longer 
than  the  outer  ones.  The  hind-feet  are  five- toed  with  the  same 
greater  development  of  the  two  middle  toes.  The  claws  are 
small  and  somewhat  nail-like. 

DactyloTnys,  also  Brazilian,  and  with  but  one  species,  j9. 
dmtyUnm,  differs  from  the  last  in  the  fact  that  the  molars  are 
simpler  in  form ;  they  are  divided  into  two  lobes,  each  of  which 
^  Notes  Leyd.  Mm,  1891,  p.  105. 
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has  but  a  single  enamel  fold,  whereas  in  Cc^nwibciteoMys  these 
teeth  have  several  enamel  folds.  The  tail,,  moreover^  is  but 
slightly  hairy. 

ZoncJieres  with  eighteen  species  is  another  Neotropical  genus 
allied  to  the  foregoing.  Small  spines  are,  as  in  many  of  these 
genera,  intermingled  with  the  fur.  This  genus  has  as  many  as 
seventeen  dorsal  vertebrae,  which  is  an  unusually  large  number. 
Z.  guianae  is  known  as  the  Porcupine  Eat.’*  Allied  genera,  also 
South  American,  and  without  spines  in  their  fur,  are  Mesomys, 
CereomySy  and  Carterodon. 

The  South  American  Thfinaeodus  is  also  known  by  one 
species,^  T,  alUcduda,  which  has  rather  more  than  the  distal  half 
of  the  long  tail  of  a  white  colour.  The  fore-feet  have  four  toes. 
The  ears  are  broad  and  short. 

Siih-Pam.  3.  Capromyinae. — A  third  suh-family  of  the  Octo- 
dontidae  is  formed  by  the  genera  Myocastor,  Ca^romys,  Flagio- 
dontia,  and  Thrynomys^  which  are  all  Neotropical  forms  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  which  is  African. 

Thrynomys  (better  known  perhaps  as  Avlmodus)  is  a  genus 
of  African  Eodent,  containing  some  four  species.  The  best- 
known  of  these  is  T»  swindeTuianuSj  the  Ground-Eat  of  "W est  and 
South  Africa.  Its  structure  has  been  investigated  by  Garrc^/ 
by  Tullherg,^  and  by  myself.^  The  fur  is  mingled  with  flattish 
bristles ;  the  tail  is  moderately  long,  about  half  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  fore-feet  are  five- toed,  but  the  two  toes  at  each  end 
of  the  series  are  quite  small.  The  hind-feet  are  only  four- toed, 
the  hallux  being  absent.  The  claws  of  the  hind-feet  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  fore-feet.  The  ears  are  not  long.  The  limbs 
are  decidedly  short,  hence  the  name  of  Ground-Pig  sometimes 
applied  to  this  animal.  The  molars  are  four  in  number  in  both 
jaws.  The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  twice  grooved.^  There 
are  thirteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  length  of  the  small  intestine 
is  60  J  inches,  that  of  the  large  49  ;  the  caecum  is  short,  bemg 
only  8  inches  long.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  acromion 
is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  by  a  joint. 

Myocastor,  a  name  which  seems  to  have  the  rights  of  priority 
over  the  more  familiar  Myoyotamus^  applies  to  a  large  South 
American  aquatic  Eodent.  The  general  aspect  of  the  animal 

1  Gunther,  Ffoc.  Zool.  Soe.  1879,  p.  144.  ®  iVoc.  Zaol  Soc,  1873,  p.  786. 

»  Loc.  cit.  (on  p.  458),  p.  123.  **  B-oc.  Zool,  Soc.  1892,  p.  520. 
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suggests  a  Water-Eafc  of  large  size  (it  has  been  exhibited  in  shows 
as  a  phenomenal  product  of  London  sewers !) ;  the  tail  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  body.  The  ears  are  small.  The  limbs  are  short. 
The  tail  ls  nalced.  The  hind-feet  are  webbed,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  Hydromys.  A  small  thumb  is  present.  The  animal  has 
thirteen  pairs  of  ribs ;  the  molars  are  four  in  eaeh  jaw.  The  large 
intestine  is  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  small,  and 
the  caecum  is,  as  in  the  last  genus,  relatively  short. 

Cwpromys  is  a  genus  ^  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
restricted  distribution.  It  is  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica.  There  are  foiur  species,  of  which  C.  melanurm  is  a 
dark  brown-coloured  animal  with  a  blacker  tail,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  Babbit.  The  native  name  of  this  Eodent  is  “  hutia.”  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  having  a  stomach  more  complicated  than  is 
the^  rule  among  the  mammals  of  this  group.  The  organ  is 
divided  by  two  constrictions  into  three  compartments.  In 
G.  filorides  the  liver  is  occasionally  divided  up  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fashion  into  small  lobules.  Cwpromys  has  the  large 
number  of  sixteen  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Faita.  2.  Ctenodactylidae. — For  these  African  genera  it  seems 
admissible  to  form  a  distinct  family,  though  Thomas,  and  Flower 
and  Lydekker,  only  allow  to  the  genera  Ctenodactylus,  Fectincdor, 
and  sub-family  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  Tullbeig 

removed  these  genera  entirely  from  the  Hystricornorph  section 
and  placed  them  as  a  section  of  the  sub-tribe  Myomoiphi  of  the 
tribe  Seiurognathi.  It  was  chiefly  the  form  of  the  mandible 
which  led  to  this  placing,  for  in  these  Eodents,  as  in  aU  Squirrel- 
and  Eat-like  Eodents,  and  unlike  what  is  found  in  the  Hystrici- 

form  genera,  the  angular  process  of  the  mandible  is  not  bent 

sideways. 


The  genus  Ctenodactylus  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
strong  bristles  which  form  a  comb-like  structure  upon  the  hind- 
feet  and  hide  the  claws ;  these  are  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  the  fur.  The  Gundi  of  North  Africa,  G.  gundi,  has  a 
length  of  190  mm.,  with  a  short  tail  of  17  mm.  The  ears  are 
o^y  moderate  m  size.  The  dental  formula  of  the  molars  is  4. 
The  incisors  are  white.  The  feet  have  four  digits,  and  the  hind- 

hmbs  are  the  longer.  The  large  intestine  is  distinctly  longer 
than  the  small  intestine.  ^  ^ 


^  See  Dobson,  Proc.  Zool,  Soe,  1884,  p,  233. 


THE  CARPINCHO 


PectiiwLtoT  spekii  is  the  only  representative  of  a  genus  n 
removed  from  CUnodaetyhis ;  it  is  a  smallish  Rodent,  6  ind 
length,  exclusive  of  a  rather  bushy  tail  nearly  3  inches 
It  comes  from  Abyssinia.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearano 
Squirrel,  which  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  when  sittin 
tail  is  arched  over  the  hack ;  when  running  the  tail  is  cairii 

..tv  .  . . n _ 


straight.  There  are  only  four  toes  visible  oxlernally  on  botl 
and  hind-limbs,  but  poliex  and  hallux  exist  in  the  skeletor 
a  single  phalanx  each.  There  is  only  a  single  pair  of  ma: 
and  in  correspondence  with  this  hut  two  or  Aree  jo 
produced  at  a  time.  The  hind-feet  have  bristles  very  m 
those  of  Ctenodaetylus.  The  molars,  however,  are  T 
twelve  ribs,  of  which  six  reach  the  sternum.  The  latter 
up  of  six  pieces,  and  the  manubrium  in  its  breadth  a; 
suc'sests  that  of  the  Vizcachas.  The  clavicles  are  presen 


Fig.  240.--Carpinelio.  Eydrochoerus  capyhara^  x  . 

the  Capybara,  is  entirely  South  American  and  West  Indi^  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  embraces  animals  of  fair  to  large  size,  the  Capybara 

1  Peters,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vii.  1871,  p. 
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Cor  Oarpincho)  bemg  the  greatest  of  existing  Eodents.  The  ears  are 
weU  developed.  The  toes  are  commonly  reduced,  and  the  members 
of  this  family  possess  only  a  rudimentary  tail.  The  hair  though 
rough  IS  not  spiny.  Other  characters  had  best  be  deferred  until 
the  several  genera  are  treated  of.  We  shall  begin  with  the  giaS 
of  the  family  the  genus  Eydrochoerus.  This  genus  contains  but 
a  single  species,  H.  capyUra  of  South  America.  It  reaches  a 
eng  h  of  soine  4  or  5  feet.  The  ears  are  not  large;  the  tail  is 
completely  absent.  The  fore-feet  are  four-toed,  the  hindle 
three-toed  ;  the  digits  are  webbed,  though  not  to  a  very  great 
egree,  and  the  nails  have  the  appearance  of  hoofs.  Therfare 
fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae ;  the  clavicle  is  absent.  In  the  LuU 
the  paro«3ipital  processes  are  of  great  length.  The  infra-orbital 
foramen  is  large.  The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  teeth  is 
the  great  s^e  of  the  posterior  molar  of  the  upper  jaw;  it  has 

coUecdvelv  ^  anterior  teeth  possess 

y.  The  incisors  are  white  and  grooved  in  front  The 

in“n?50 

Tbp  r'fl  u  m.,  c^cum,450  mm.;  large  intestine.  1.^00  mm 
py  ara  or  Oarpincho  is  largely  aquatic  in  its  habits. 


net.  241._Pata«oniaa  Cavy,  I)<mu>tU  pciachmka.  x 
Th®  «&vourite  locality,”  writes  Mr.  Aplin,^  «is  a  broad  laguna 

leld  Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Urnguay,”  Free.  Zool.  Soc.  1894,  p.  297. 
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in  the  river,  furnished  with  open  water,  and  also  beds  of 
‘  camelotes,’ — a  sloping  open  grassy  hank  on  one  side,  where  the 
Oarpinchos  can  lie  in  the  daytime  in  the  cooler  weather, 
sleeping  and  basking  in  the  sunshine ;  on  the  other  a  low 
shelving  bank,  clothed  with  ‘Sarandi’  scrub  growing  out  into 
the  black  reeking  mud  and  shallow  water  beyond.”  They  always 
take  to  the  water  when  alarmed,  at  a  rate  and  with  a  gait  which 
reminded  Mr.  Aplin  of  a  Pig.  When  m  the  water  they  swim 
slowly  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  including  nose,  eyes,  an 
ears,  above  the  surface.  But  they  can  dive  for  a  considerable 
time  and  distance,  and  baffle  their  enemies  by  seeking  the  shelter 
of  a  mass  of  water-plants,  and  lying  there  with  their  noses  only 
just  above  the  surface. 

The  genus  JDolichotis  ^  has  long  ears,  and  generally  resembles 
a  rather  long-legged  Hare  in  appearance.  The  front-feet  are  four¬ 
toed,  the  hind  three-toed.  The  Patagonian  Cavy,  as  this  a^al 
is  called,  has  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  ruibmentary  clavicles. 
The  paroccipital  processes  are  long ;  the  incisors  are  white,  and 
are  not  grooved  in  front.  The  sternum  has  six  pieces,  and 

seven  ribs  reach  it.  .  •  /  v  i, 

Gavia,  including  the  species  G.  jporcellus,  the  Gmnea-pig  (which 
name  is  a  corruption  apparently  of  Guiana  pig),  has  the  same 
number  of  toes  on  its  hind-  and  fore-feet  as  has  the  Capybara. 
The  name  applied  to  the  wild  stock  whence  our  Gumea-pig  is 
derived  is  the  Restless  Cavy.  The  fur  is  greyish  ;  of  the  domestic 
animals  the  colour  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Fam.  4  Dasyproctidae.— -The  genus  Goelogenysmeludesl-at  two 
species.  G.  paca,  known  as  the  “Spotted  Cavy”  or  “Paca,  has  a 
brown  body,  with  white  spots  like  those  of  a  Dasyure ;  it  is  one  ot 
the  largest  of  Rodents,  and  has  a  quite  short  tail.  The  hand  and 
foot  are  both  provided  with  five  digits;  but  the  thumb  is  small, 
and  in  the  foot  the  three  middle  toes  considerably  exceed  the 
others  in  length.  The  hind-foot  is  practically  three-toed,  ihe 
fibula  is  not  nearly  so  reduced  as  in  Dolichotis.  The  s  u  o 
the  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  development  in 
breadth  of  the  jugal  arch,  which  is  sculptured  external  y.  ere 
is  a  large  cavity  formed  below,  at  the  maxillary  end  of  this  huge 

^  Beddard,  Proc,  Zooh  Soc,  1891,  p.  236.  are 

These  are  steted  by  Tullberg  to  be  absent.  1  have  found  them,  but  they  are 

very  small  bones,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long. 
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arch,  hy  the  curving  inwards  of  the  bone,  which  lodges  a  cavitv 
continuous  with  the  mouth.  The  palate  has  anteriorly  a  ridi 
on  either  side,  and  is  thus  divided  from  the  sides  of  the  face  in  a  wav 
which  IS  not  found  1  in  the  allies  of  Coelo„.  Clavicles  are 
present.  There  are  thirteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  incisors  are 
coloured  red  in  front.  The  animal  is  South  American,  and  in 
that  continent  is  limited  to  the  Brazilian  sub-region  This  the 
best-knowfr  species  of  Paca,  is  caUed  the  Gualilla  by  the  natives  of 
iicuador;  in  the  same  district  another  form  is  met  with  which  the 
natives  term  Sachacui  (signifying  Forest  Cavy).  It  is  very  often 
the  case  that  a  different  native  name  expresses  a  real  specific 
difference;  and  to  the  latter  form  M.  T.  Stolzmann  has^given 
fhe  name  of  G  taczanowsUe  This  form,  unlike  the  common 
Paca  which  18  fond  of  forests  and  low-lying  ground  in  the  neigh- 

in  much  the  same  way  as  its 
^ener,  and  is  greatly  sought  after  as  food,  its  meat  possessing 
an  exquisite  taste.”  It  is  pursued  by  dogs,  by  whose  aid  one  of 
the  two  entrances  to  the  burrow  is  guarded,  and  the  creature  is 
smoked  out  and  killed  with  a  stick. 

The  genus  Lmy^rocta,  containing  those  Eodents  known  as 
Agoutis  m  divisible  into  several  species,  apparently  about  twelve 

Sefu  to  the  Neotropical  region. 

They  have  however,  a  much  wider  range  within  that  region  and 

W^t  reta  Mande.  They  ere  of  rather  emaUer  sire  than  the 
aed  ere  mthoet  spote  The  colour  ia  of  a  goldeo  brown  in 
*”0  f»™»,  but  nseally  has  a  fiecUed,  gmzled,  greenish  idnd  of 

pv  ^  stumpy,  the  hind-limbs  are  distinctly 

onger  than  those  of  the  Paca,  and  the  two  lateral  toes  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  feet— -a  concomitant  as  it  seems  of  the  Agouti’s 
greater  powers  of  running.  The  three  metatarsals  are  Sosely 
pressed  together  and  the  foot  is  as  it  were  on  the  way  toward 

“  rudimentary, 8  whereas  it  is  well 

tions*'^thS  of^tiT’t  modifica¬ 

tions  of  that  of  the  last-mentioned  type.  The  sternum  has  seven 

of  aese  ridges,  but  beMnd  the  palatine  foramina 

*  iVofe,  Sool  Soc,  1885,  p.  161. 


*  Or  absent  ? 
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pieces,  and  eight  xibs  reach  it.  A  curious  difference  between  this 
genus  and  the  last  is  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  regions  of 
the  intestine.  The  figures  given  by  Tullberg  for  the  two  animals 
are — for  Goelogenys,  small  intestine,  4B00  mm.;  caecum,  230 
mm.;  large  intestine,  21,000  mm.;- — foT Brnyprocta  aguti  the  same 
author  gives:  small  intestine,  4200  mm.;  caecum,  200  mm.;  large 
intestine,  1000  mm.  The  Agouti,  says  Mr.  Eodway/  is  as  wily  fis 


Fig.  242.— AgoutL  Dasyprocta  agidi. 

the  Fox,  If  chased  he  will  run  along  the  shallows  of  a  creek  to 
hide  his  scent  from  the  dogs,  or  swim  over  and  back  again  several 
times  for  the  same  purpose.  He  never  runs  straight-  when  pursued, 
but  doubles,  often  hiding  untE  a  dog  has  passed,  and  then  making 
off  in  a  different  direction.  like  the  fox  he  has  been  hunted  for 
a  very  long  period,  and,  like  Eeynard,  has  grown  wiser  with  every 
generation” 

Fam.  5.  Binomyidae. — ^The  genus  Binomys  of  Dr.  Peters  ^  is  a 
very  little  known  and  remarkable  form  from  South  America 
allied  to  the  Capybara,  the  Chinchilla,  and  other  South  American 
Kodents.  It  is  only  known  by  a  single  example  found  wandering 
about  a  courtyard  in  a  town  of  Peru.  It  is  externally  like,  and 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Paca,  but  has  a  hairy  tail  The 
animal  is  four-toed  and  plantigrade ;  the  ears  are  short,  and  the 
nostrils  are  S-shaped.  It  is  usually  r^arded  as  belonging 

1  In  tU  Guiam  FcrU,  London,  1894.  ®  MB,  Ah,  Berlint  1873,  p*  551. 
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to  a  separate  family  which  will  include  hut  the  one  species 
J).  Iranickii. 

Fam.  6.  CMnchillidae. — This  family,  likewise  South  American, 
contains  three  genera,^  all  of  which  agree  in  having  long  limbs, 
especially  the  hind-limbs,  and  a  bushy  and  well-developed  tail 
The  hair  is  exceedingly  soft,  hence  the  commercial  value  of 
“chinchilla.” 

The  genus  CliiTwhilla,  containing  but  a  single  species,  G.  lani- 
ger,  is  a  small  and  squirrel-like  creature,  living  at  considerable 
heights  in  the  Andes.  The  eyes,  as  it  is  a  nocturnal  creature, 
are  naturally  large ;  and  so  also  are  the  ears.  The  fore-feet  have 
five  toes,  the  hind-feet  only  four ;  they  are  furnished  with  feeble 
nails.  The  innermost  toe  of  the  hind-foot  has  a  flat  and  nail-lilce 
claw.  There  are  thirteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  long  tail  has 
more  than  twenty.  The  clavicle  is  well  developed,  as  in  the 
other  genera  of  this  family.  The  large  intestine  of  this 
is  extraordinarily  long;  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions 
of  the  gut  are  shown  by  the  following  measurements:  RTngl] 
intestine,  820  mm.;  caecum,  125  mm.;  large  intestine,  1340 
mm.  Such  a  disproportion  between  the  large  intestine  and  the 
small,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  is  a  very  strange  fact  in 
the  anatomy  of  this  Eodent. 

The  genus  Lagidi'iiWi  (also  called  Lngotis),  which  includes 
“  Cuvier’s  Chinchilla,”  is  also  a  mountain  dweller.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  genus,  which  differs  from  Chinchilla 
by  the  complete  abortion  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  great  toe. 
The  intestinal  proportions  are  those  of  Ghinchilla.  The  ears  and 
tail  are  long.  A.  cwmeri  measures  1^  feet  in  length. 

Lagostomus,  again,  has  but  one  species,  Z.  trichodaetylm.  The 
animal  has  a  tail  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  digits 
are  reduced  as  compared  with  there  being  but  four  on 

the  fore-  and  three  on  the  hind-feet.  There  are  only  twelve  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  seven  ribs  reach  the  sternum.  In  the  skull  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  from  the  last  two  genera  is  the  separation  of 
the  infra-orbital  foramen  into  two  by  a  thin  lamella  of  bone.  The 
large  intestine  is  between  one-half  and  one-third  the  length 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  thus  differs  much  from  that  of 
Ghinchilla. 

‘  Att  account  of  the  three  genera  is  to  6e  found  in  Trans.  Zool.  Soe.  i.  1833 
p.  36,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bennett. 
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The  Vizcacha  lives  in  societies  of  twenty  to  thirty  members/ 
in  a  village  ”  C'  Vizcachera  ’0,  ^  dozen  or  so  of  burrows,  which 
intercommunicate.  They  lie  at  home  during  the  day  and  come 
out  in  the  evening.  Their  burrows,  like  those  of  the  Prairie 
Marmot,  harbour  other  creatures,  which  apparently  live  on  ami¬ 
cable  terms  with  the  Yizcachas ;  such  are  the  burrowing  owl,  a 
small  swallow,  and  a  Geositta.  The  Fox  also  aftects  these  burrows, 
but  then  he  ejects  the  rightful  owner  of  the  particular  burrow 


Fig.  243. — ^Vizcaclia,  Lagostomus  trichodactyhis.  x  3^. 


which  he  selects.  When  the  young  Foxes  are  born  the  vixen 
hunts  the  Vizcachas  for  food.  The  Vizcacha  has  a  most  varied 
voice,  producing  '^guttural,  sighing,  shrill,  and  deep  tones,”  and 
Mr.  Hudson  doubts  if  there  is any  other  four-footed  beast  so 
locjuacious  or  with  a  dialect  so  extensive.  These  animals  are 
very  friendly,  and  pay  visits  from  village  to  village ;  they  will 
attempt  to  rescue  their  friends  if  attacked  by  a  Weasel  or  a 
Peccary,  and  to  disinter  those  covered  up  in  their  burrows 
by  man. 

Fam.  7.  Cercolabidae.- — A  number  of  the  characters  which 
differentiate  this  family  from  the  Hystxicidae  or  Ground  Por¬ 
cupines  of  the  Old  World  are  given  under  the  description  of  the 
latter.  The  principal  external  characters  are  the  prehensile  tail, 
the  admixture  of  spines  with  hairs,  and  the  nature  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  In  these  points  the  Hew-World  Cercolahidae  differ 
from  the  Old-World  Hystricidae.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 

1  Hudson,  **  On  the  Habits  of  the  Vizcacha,*’  Proc.  Zool.  S&c.  1872,  p.  822. 

TT/At'  '  'XT  .  ■  .  ■  ^ 
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in  both  families  we  have  long -tailed  and  short -tailed  forms 
Gercolales  corresponds  to  Atherum  or  Trichys,  and  Erethizon 
to  Hystrix, 

The  genus  Erethizon,  the  Urson ''  of  Canada,  has  a  short 
stump7  tail.  Its  spines  are  almost  hidden  by  enveloping  hair. 
The  fore-feet  have  four,  the  hind-feet  five  toes.  The  short  tail  of 
this  creature  is  remarkable  when  we  reflect  upon  its  climbing 
habits.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  weapon  with  which  it 
strikes  sideways  at  the  enemy. 

Of  the  Neotropical  genus  Cercolabes  (sometimes  called  SjpUn- 
gurus,  Symtheres,  or  Goendou)  there  are  some  eight  or  nine 
species,  all  found  in  Centra]  ^nd  South  America.  The  animal  is 


Pig.  244.— Brazilian  Tree  Porcupine.  JSpMngurus  preTieTidlis.  x  J. 


arboreal,  and  has  in  correspondence  with  that  habit  a  prehensile 
tail.  The  spines  are  not  so  stout  as  in  the  Ground  Porcupines, 
and  are  often  coloured  yellowish  or  reddish.  In  correlation  with 
its  tree^frequenting  habits  the  bones  of  Cercolabes  show  certain 
differences  from  those  of  the  Ground  Porcupines.  The  scapula  is 
broader  and  rounder  in  front  than  is  that  of  Systrix ;  the 
phalanges  of  the  thumb  (which  is  rudimentary)  are  fused 
together  as  in  the  Canadian  Erethizon  ;  but  those  of  the  very 
small  hallux  are  also  fused,  whereas  in  Erethizon,  as  in  Hystrix, 
they  are  separate.  In  one  species,  G.  insidiosus,  Sir  W.  ITower 
states  that  there  are  as  many  as  seventeen  dorsal  vertebrae 
and  thirty-six  caudals.  The  tail  is  tlms  very  long.  In  C. 
mllosm  there  are  fifteen  dorsals  and  twenty-seven  caudals ;  eight 
ribs  r^ch  the  sternum,  which  is  composed  of  seven  pieces,  the 
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sixth  being  very  small.  The  clavicles  are  well  developed.  A 
curious  fact  about  G»  villosus  is  that  the  acetabular  cavity  is 
perforate  (on  both  sides)^  or  at  least  only  closed  by  membrane. 
In  many  forms  of  Eodents  the  bone  is  very  thin  in  this  region. 
This  fact  perhaps  lessens  the  significance  of  the  perforation  of  the 
acetabulum  of  Echidna  (see  p.  109). 

Of  the  allied  genus  Chaetomys^  also  Neotropical,  there  is  but  a 
single  species,  which  inhabits  Brazil.  It  has  a  nearly  completely 
closed  orbit,  a  feature  which  differentiates  it  from  the  last  animal, 
and  one  which  also  shows  it  to  be  a  more  modified  form.  The 
spiny  covering  is  less  pronounced  than  in  its  allies. 

Fam.  8.  Hystricidae. — This  family  is  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  aU  its  members  possess  spines ;  but  the  tail,  if  at  all  long, 
is  not  prehensile,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  smooth  and  not 
covered  with  rough  tubercles,  as  in  the  Tree  Porcupines  of  the 
next  family,  Erethizontidae.  The  clavicle  is  less  developed  than 
in  the  arboreal  forms.  In  the  organs  of  digestion  there  are 
points  of  a  family  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  spiny 
Eodents.  The  tongue  has-  serrated  scales  arranged  in  transverse 
rows,  which  are  directed  backwards.  A  gall-bladder,  though  not 
always  present,  is  sometimes  found ;  it  apparently  never  exists 
in  the  arboreal  Porcupines  and  in  EretMzon,  The  lungs  show 
a  great  tendency  to  subdivision,  which  appears  to  be  especially 
marked  in  the  genus  Athenim.  The  caecum  seems  also  to  be 
shorter  in  the  Ground  Porcupines.  In  Hystrix  cristata  the 
small  intestine  measures  15  feet  7  inches;  the  caecum,  8  inches; 
the  large  intestine,  4  feet  4  inches: — in  Atherum  qfricana  the 
caecum  measures  inches;  the  large  intestine,  1  foot  10 
inches.  The  corresponding  measurements  of  Symfheres  mllosus 
were:  small  intestine,  7  feet  3  inches;  caecum,  1  foot  4  inches; 
large  intestine,  2  feet  7  inches.  In  Erethizon  the  caecum  is 
2  feet  4  inches  in  length.  These  differences  are  too  large 
and  too  constant  in  a  numher  of  presumedly  allied  forms  to  be 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  directed  attention  ^  also  to  a  number  of 
muscular  differences,  such  indeed  as  might  be  expected  to  occur 
between  animals  of  such  different  habits. 

The  genus  Hystrix  embraces  the  better-known  Porcupines.  It 
is  a  genus  of  wide  range,  extending  from  the  East  Indies  to  Africa, 
1  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  1894,  pp.  251,  680. 
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and  even  occurring  in  Europe.  There  are  several  species  of 
which  the  common  Eijstrix  cristata  is  the  best  known  and  is  the 
one  which  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

The  spines  of  the  common  form  and  of  the  others  are  solid  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  but  on  the  tail  they  are  expanded  into 
hollow  quills  which  make  much  rattling.  They  are  as  a  rule 
b  ack  and  white,  the  middle  of  the  spine  being  banded  with 
black.  A  great  crest  of  coarse  long  hairs  on  the  head  is 
responsible  for  the  scientific  name  of  the  well-known  form 


t:. .  ,..•■■■ 


Fia.  245.— Common  Porenpine.  Bystrix  cnstata.  x 

Sometimes  in  this  genus,  as  in  the  Tree  Porcupines  of  Brazil  the 
spines  are  orange  or  yellow;  but  it  is  said  that  the  colour  is  soon 
ost  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  easiest  tC 
in  the  world  to  wash  out  with  ordinary  tap-water  much  of  th! 

TheTaw””  R  L  American  Sphingurus. 

foi^Tfi™  ^  t  fifteen  dorsal  vertebrae  and 

four  or  five  lumbars.  The  tail  varies  in  length,  but  is  shorter 
an  the  long  tail  of  the  arboreal  Kew-World  forms.  It  seems 
impossible  when  mentioning  the  Porcupine  to  escape  from  some 
observations  about  its  alleged  habit  of  shooting  its  qu^k  F^r 
-ae  or  otto  Batfoa  to  go.  the  credit  !s  toentog.  or  S 
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least  promulgating,  this  legend,  which  has  even  grown  so  in  the 
telling  that  the  quills  are  said  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  planks 
of  wood.  What  Buffon  said  ap^ofos  of  this  matter  is,  "'The 
marvellous  commonly  is  pleasingly  believed,  and  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  it  passes  through/"  It  is  of 
course  the  rattling  of  the  spines  and  the  occasional  falling  out  of 
loose  ones  which  has  started  the  legend.  They  are,  however, 
excellent  weapons  of  offence,  and  the  animal  charges  somewhat 
backwards  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  against  the  foe.  The 
spines,  however,  are  by  no  means  an  absolute  protection,  since,  as 
Mr.  Ridley  informs  us,^  Tigers  will  kill  and  eat  these  animals  just 
as  the  Thylacine  is  apparently  indifferent  to  the  spiny  armature 
of  Echidna, 

Of  the  Brush-tail  Porcupine,  Atherura^  there  are  at  any  rate 
two  species,  the  West  African  A.  africana  and  the  Malayan  A. 
fasciculata.  It  is  interesting  that  the  gap  in  the  present  distribu¬ 
tion  is  partially  filled  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  teeth  near  Madras. 
The  genus  does  not  differ  widely  in  external  appearance  from 
Hystrix ;  it  has,  however,  a  rather  longer  tail  ;  there  are  fewer 
large  spines,  and  there  is  a  tuft  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
whence  is  derived  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  frontal  bones 
project  a  little  distance  between  the  nasals,  a  feature  which  does 
not  seem  to  appear  in  the  true  Porcupines,  There  are  fourteen 
dorsal  vertebrae  and  five  lumbars.  The  twenty-four  caudal  verte¬ 
brae  of  this  Porcupine  shows  how  much  longer  is  its  tail  than 
that  of  Eystrix ;  for  in  the  latter  twelve  is  about  the  number. 

A  third  genus  of  Old-World  Porcupine  is  the  singular  Trichys? 
Of  this  there  is  but  one  species,  T,  lipira.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  out  of  three  examples,  all  from  Borneo,  two  were  quite 
without  a  tail.  But  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  mutilation, 
though  it  is  singular  that  the  natives  state  it  to  be  without  a 
tail.  One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  way  in  which  lizards 
sometimes  shed  their  tails  when  pecked  at.  The  tail  of  this 
genus  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body  and  head.  Trichys 
has  sixteen  dorsal  and  six  lumbar  vertebrae.  There  is  a  tuft  of 
quills  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  are  thin  and  compr^d, 

^  Nat  Science^  vi.  1895,  p.  94. 

^  See  Parsons.  Froc,  Zool.  Soc,  1894,  p.  675. 

»  Giinther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1876,  p.  739,  and  1889,  p.  75  ;  and  CederWom,  Zool. 
JaJtrb.  Syit.  Abth.  si.  1897-98,  p.  497. 
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though  truncate  at  the  free  extremity  and  hollow ;  they  represent 
in  a  more  rudimentary  way  the  much  stronger  tuft  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  of  other  Porcupines.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  and 
other  Porcupines  possess  a  mechanism  for  warning  their  foes 
precisely  comparable  to  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  There  are 
sixteen  dorsal  vertebrae. 


Sub-Order  2.  DUPLICIDENTATA. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  group  is  the  existence  of  two  pairs 
of  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  the  inner  are  very 
small  and  lie  behind  the  outer.  In  the  skull  the  infra-orbital 
foramen  is  small ;  the  incisive  foramina  are  very  large.  The  tail 
is  short  or  absent. 

Farin.  1,  Leporidae. — ^This  family  is  distinguished  from  the 
Lagomyidae  by  the  long  ears,  by  the  tail,  which  is  present,  though 
short,  and  by  the  longer  limbs.  There  are  six  teeth  belonging  to 
the  molar  series  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  five  of  the  same  in  the 
lower.  The  clavicle  is  imperfect. 

The  longest  known  genus  of  this  family,  Le]pus,  was,  until  the 
C[uite  recent  discovery  of  Momevolagi^s,  the  only  genus.  It  is  of 
universal  range,  excepting  Australasia  and  Madagascar,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  about  sixty  species.  These  are  the  Hares  and  Babbits,  to 
the  former  being  assigned  the  longer-limbed  forms. 

As  every  text-book  of  zoology  contains  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  Common  Babbit,  and  as  there  is 
but  little  structural  difference  between  the  members  of  the  genus, 
a  short  account  of  the  generic  peculiarities  of  Lepus  wiU  sufiSce 
here.  The  fore-feet  are  five-toed,  the  hind-limbs  four-toed.  The 
hairy  integument  enters  the  mouth  cavity,  and  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks  have  a  hairy  covering.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are,  more¬ 
over,  hairy.  The  maxillary  bones  are  curiously  sculptured. 

The  Common  Babbit,  L.  cunicidus,  differs  from  the  Common 
Mare  in  the  comparatively  shorter  ears  and  legs.  The  ears  have 
not,  to  so  marked  a  degree,  the  black  tips  of  those  of  the  Hare, 
ihe  ammal,  moreover,  produces  naked  young,  and  Kves  in  burrows 
ot  Its  own_  excavation.  A  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
caecum,  which  distmguishes  the  Babbit  from  the  Hare,  has  been 


eSlLditory  meatus;  J-o..  teioccipital ;  6.  ta.si.heuoid ; 

-  it.*'  -sruST-r?™: 

premaxil  a ,  parocm^^^  squamosal;  s.oe,  supraocoipital ;  sg, 

rT’ 

maxilla.  (From  Parker  and  Haswell  s  Zoology,) 
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pointed  out  by  Professor  W.  K  Parker.^  These  differences  have 
led  some  to  approve  of  its  separation  from  the  Hares  into  a  genus 
Oryctolagm.  This  animal  is  believed  to  be  an  introduced  species 
and  to  have  been  brought  by  man  into  these  islands.  Its  original 
home  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the  south  of  France,  Algiers  and 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands.  Mr.  Lydekker  thinks  ’that 
tlm  onty  other  species  of  Lepus  which  can  be  considered  to  be  a 
Eabbit  is  the  Asiatic  L.  hisjpidus. 

Of  Hares  there  are  two  species  in  this  country.  The  Common 
Hare,  L.  europaeus  (the  name  L.  timidus  seems  to  be  reallv 
apphcable  to  another  species  to  be  referred  to  presently),  extends 
aU  over  Europe  excepting  the  extreme  north  of  Eussia  and 
Scandmam.  It  rs  not  known  in  Ireland,  and,  curiously  enough 

attempts  to  aechmatise  this  animal  in  that  island  have  failed _ a’ 

contrasts  with  the  fatal  ease  with  which 
the  Babbit  has  been  introduced  into  Australia.  Ireland  has 
however,  the  Yanable  Hare,  I.  timidus  (also  called  L.  mriaUlis) 
a  species  which  is  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  which 
extends  as  far  east  as  Japan.  This  species  differs  from  its  ally 
by  the  fact  that  it  often  turns  white  in  winter  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  black  tips  to  the  ears.  In  Ireland  this  change 
does  not  always  occur ;  but  Mr.  Barrett-Hamilton  has  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  Hares  of  this  species  do  change  on  Irish 
mountains  It  appears  that  in  this  animal  the  change  from  the 
winter  to  the  Slimmer  dress  is  accomplished  by  the  actual  casting 
of  and  their  replacement  by  a  fresh  growth 

ue  hairs.  A  similar  change  occurs  in  the  American 
JLi.  (imencanus. 

f  Major  has  noted  the  feet  that  the  various  species 

™  ““  'tatinguaed  hj-  the  condition  of  the  fiirows 

and  T  mclsom.  Thus  two  African  species,  L.  crawshayi 

nd  Z.  are  to  be  separated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former 

the  incisors  are  quite  flat,  whereas  in  Z.  whytei  the  groove  is 
more  prominent  and  there  is  a  second  shaUow  furrow. 

oocnr,  Is  quite  a  recent  discovery.  It 

^Popocatepetl  in  Mexico;  it  £s  the 

ft  in^ibite  ra  ^  “Babbit." 

abits  runs  in  the  long  grass  which  clothes  the  sides  of  the 

a  z».  *  P-  624. 

Proe.  Biol.  Soc.  WaakingUm,  x.  1896,  p.  169. 


mountain.  Externally  it  is  sometMng  like  the  PikaS;,''%iiice  it 
has  no  tail  visible.  The  ears,  too,  are  short,  and  the  hind-le^S'  ‘ 
comparatively  short.  The  skoll  is  very  like  that  of  the  Babbit ; 
but  in  other  osteological  details  it  is  aberrant.  Thus  the  clavicle 
is  quite  complete,  and  only  six  ribs  articulate  with  the  sternum, 
instead  of  the  seven  that  we  find  in  the  Babbit. 

Fam.  2.  Lagomyidae, — The  animals  of  this  family  are  smaller 
than  the  Hares  and  Babbits;  they  have  short  Vole-like  ears  and 
no  external  tail.  The  limbs  also  appear  to  be  shorter.  As  there 
is  but  a  single  genus,  the  characters  of  the  family  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  genus,  which  is  known  as 
Lagomys  (apparently  more  correctly  OchotoTm).  Of  this  genus 
there  are  about  sixteen  species,  which  are  mainly  Asiatic ;  one 
species  extends  its  range  into  Eastern  Europe,  and  three  are 
North  American. 

The  skull  has  not  the  supia-orbital  grooves  of  the  Babbits, 
and  has  a  well-marked  backward  process  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
There  are  eighteen  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  molars  and  premolars 
are  five. 

Tiie  vernacular  names  of  “  Pika ''  and  ''  Piping  Hares  ”  have 
been  applied  to  the  members  of  this  genus,  the  latter  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  call.  They  live  among  rocks  in  companies  and  they 
burrow.  They  are  usually  found  at  considerable  altitudes :  thus 
L,  Toyld,  the  “  Himalayan  Mouse  Hare,”  is  found  at  elevations 
as  high  as  16,000  feet;  while  X.  ladmmds  gets  even  higher, 
19,000  feet  having  been  recorded.  With  the  habits  of  a  Marmot, 
so  far  as  concerns  living  in  burrows  and  at  great  altitudes,  the 
animals  of  this  genus,  with  their  squat  form  and  short  ears,  are 
not  unlike  those  animals.  In  the  past  this  genus  occurred  more 
generally  over  Europe.  Species  from  Miocene  beds  have  been 
met  with  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Fossil  Rodents. — Quite  a  large  number  of  existing  genera  of 
Bodents  are  known  from  even  the  earlier  strata  of  the  Tertiap?’ 
period.  The  Squirrels  (and  even  the  genus  Sciutus  itself)  occur  in 
the  Upper  Eocene.  So,  too,  do  the  genera  Myoxm,  and  (in  South 
America)  Lagostomus.  S^germophilus,  Acomys,  ffystrix,  Lagomys^ 
Zepm,  Hes^peromys  are  known  from  Miocene  rocks. 

Castor,  Cricetm,  Mm,  MmtoUs,  and  some  others  appear  to  have 
originated  so  far  as  we  know  in  the  PHocene,  whUe  a  still 
larger  series  of  existing  genera  are  Pleistocene.  It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  some  of  the  extinct  genera  were  much  larger  than 
recent  forms.  At  present,  Eydrochoerus  is  the  biggest  Eodent  • 
but  the  genus  Megamtjs  from  the  Pampas  formation  of  Argentina 
was  “  nearly  as  large  as  an  ox.”  The  wider  range  of  genera  in 
the  past  is  illustrated  by  Hystrix,  which,  now  an  Old-World 
form,  is  represented  by  remains  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of 
America. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  living  genera  Sciurtis  is  the 
oldest ;  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  features 
the  Squirrels  are  among  the  most  primitive  of  Eodents.  The 
zygomatic  arch  is  slender,  and  has  thus  not  acquired  the  specialisa¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  skull  in  other  Eodents; 
moreover,  the  ''jugal  bone  is  not  supported  b^  any  process  from 
the  maxilla  exactly  as  in  the  primitive  Ungulata.”  The  feet 
too,  are  unspecialised,  though  that  is  the  case  with  many  other 
genera.^  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  teeth  bear  not  a 
little  likeness  to  those  of  Ornithorhynclms  in  their  multi fcuber- 
culate  character. 

Some  few  fossil  forms  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 

preceding  pages. 

The  two  genera  Castoroides  and  Amblyrliiza,  from  the  Pleisto- 
eene  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  are  usually  regarded 
as  forimng  a  family.  The  skull  of  the  former  genus  indicates  an 
animal  of  the  size  of  a  Bear.  It  is  compared  to  that  of  Castor, 
but  It  has  a  wide  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  teeth  are  four  in 
each  jaw,  and  are  formed  of  three  to  five  lamellae ;  the  incisors  of 
this  animal  are  powerful  but  short.  Amllyrhiza,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  long  mcisors  which  are  longitudinally  grooved  anteriorly 
It  has  a  free  fibula.  This  latter  as  well  as  other  characters  have 
led  iuUberg  to  remove  it  from  association  with  Castoroides. 


uraer  a. 
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This  group  of  Eocene  mammals  is  to  be  defined  by  a  number 

of  characters,  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  followino- : _ 

The  incisors  are  enlarged,  grow  from  persistent  pulps,  and”  are 
coated  with  enamel  upon  the  outer  surface  only;  they  are  those 

or  Iwrv  third  having  disappeared 

become  small.  The  canines  are  reduced  in  the  later  forms. 
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These  animals  have  been  regarded  as  ancestral  Kodents,  to 
which  the  tooth  characters  just  mentioned  clearly  show  like¬ 
nesses.  The  earliest  known  form  is  Esthonyx.  This  genus  shows 


Fig  2i7 .—TUloiherium  fodiens.  Left  lateral  view  of  skull.  (From  Flower, 
after  Marsk) 

such  primitive  characters,  compared  with  its  later  representatives, 
as  the  existence  of  aU  three  pairs  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  only  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  enlarged  incisors  of  both 
jaws  do  not  seem  to  have  grown  from  persistent  pulps. 

AThcMppodm,  a  later  form,  still  preserves  the  iipper  pair  of  first 
incisors  in  a  vestigial  form ;  the  strong  second  incisors  grew  lom 
persistent  pulps.  The  most  recent  genus,  TUlotherinm,  shows^the 
kracteristics  of  the  group  at  their  height.  The  strong  Eodent- 
like,  chisel-shaped  incisors,  which  are  reinforced  by  a  small 
additional  pair  in  the  upper  jaws  only,  are  pemstent.  ihe 
grinding  teeth  are  of  the  tritubercular  pattern ;  there  are  three 
of  each  kind  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  only  two 
premolars  on  each  side.  This  is  at  any  rate  the  case  with  some, 
while  others  have  three.  The  canine,  though  present  in  both  jaws, 
is  insignificant.  As  in  many  ancient  types,  there  is  an  entepi- 
eondylar  foramen  in  the  humerus.  The  feet  were  Eve-toed,  and 
bore  sharp,  laterally-compressed  claws.  The  skull  has  been  com¬ 
pared  in  general  aspect  to  that  of  a  Bear. 
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There  is,  furthermore,  a  distinct  tendency  towards  a  dis¬ 
appearance  of  functional  milk  teeth,  which  is  best  seen  in 
Sorex,  where  there  are  only  seven  milk  teeth,  none  of  which  ever 
cut  the  gum.  This  suppression  of  the  milk  dentition  is  like  that 
of  the  Marsupials,  Edentates,  and  Whales,  all  of  which  appear  to 
be — the  first  certainly  are — ancient  forms  of  mammalian  life. 

There  is  also  a  fairly  well-defined,  though  shallow,  cloaca  in 
many  genera.  Finally,  the  testes  are  purely  abdominal  in  some, 
and  in  none  is  there  a  full  descent  into  a  scrotum,  as  in  the  more 
highly-developed  Eutheria. 


Sub-Oedie  1.  IFSECTIVOEA  TEEA. 

Fam.  1.  Erinaceidae. — This  family  contains  the  genera 
Urinaceus,  Hylomys,  and  Gymnura, 

Mylomys,  considered  by  Dobson  to  fall  within  Gymmira,  is 
kept  separate  by  Lecbe.^  suillus  is  a  Malayan  animal,  small  in 
size,  about  5  inches  long,  with  a  short  tail.  Like  Gymmim  it  is 
spineless.  The  ears  are  decidedly  large  and  nude.  There  is  one 
pair  of  inguinal  and  one  pair  of  thoracic  teats.  The  colour 
above  is  a  rusty  brown  with  yellowish- white  under  parts.  The 
palms  and  soles  are  quite  naked.  In  its  general  form  it  recalls 
Tiipaia  very  much  more  than  its  own  immediate  relatives. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  systematic  position  when  the 
skeleton  and  teeth  are  examined.  A  variety  has  been  described 
from  altitudes  of  3000  to  8000  feet  on  Mount  Eina  Balu  in  Borneo. 
It  has  the  complete  dentition  of  forty-four  teeth.  There  are 
fourteen  pairs  of  ribs.  As  in  Gymnura  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
united  below.  The  genus  is  considered  by  Leche  to  be  the  oldest 
existing  type  of  Erinaceidae. 

Gymnura^  is  also  a  Malayan  form  with  the  complete  dentition 
of  the  last,  but  with  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  a  longer  tail,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-three  vertebrae  as  against  fourteen.  There  is, 
as  with  but  one  species,  This  animal  has 

a  peculiar  odour,  resembling  decomposed  cooked  vegetables. 

^  “Bemerkangen  tiber  die  Genealogie  der  Erinaceen.”  In  Festschrift  f. 
LUjelorg^  1896.  See  also  Anderson,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  viii.  1874,  p.  463. 

2  Dobson,  “Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Erinaceidae,”  Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  1881, 
p.  389. 
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The  imder  surface  of  the  tail  is  rough,  and  it  is  thought  by 
Dr.  Blanford  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  animal  in  climbing. 
Its  compressed  terminal  third  and  the  fringe  of  stiff  bristles  on 
the  under  surface  of  this  indicate,  according  to  Dr.  Dobson, 
powers  of  swimming,  or  at  any  rate  a  not  very  remote  ancestry 
of  swimming  creatures.  It  is  purely  insectivorous  in  diet. 

Efinaceus,  including  the  Hedgehogs,  is  a  widely  distributed 
genus — Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  in  range.  There  are 
about  twenty  species.  The  familiar  spines  distinguish  the  Hedge¬ 
hogs  from  their  allies,  as  also  the  fact  that  they  possess  but  thirty- 
six  teeth,  the  formula  being  I  -|  C  Pm  |-  M  -|.  There  are  fifteen 
or  fourteen  ribs,  and  the  tail  is  very  short,  consisting  of  only 
twelve  vertebrae.  As  in  Gymnura  there  is  no  caecum.  The  upper 
canine  has  usually,  as  in  other  Erinaceidae,  two  roots,  but  not  in 
jK  europmus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  modified  of  Hedgehogs. 

The  Hedgehog  is  a  more  omnivorous  creature  than  Gymnura, 
It  eats  not  only  insects  and  slugs,  hut  also  chickens  and  young 
game  birds,  and  lastly  vipers.  Pour,  or  in  some  cases  as  many 
as  five  or  six,  young  are  produced  at  a  birth ;  they  are  blind, 
with  soft  and  flexible  white  spines.  In  hot  and  dry  weather 
Hedgehogs  disappear ;  they  come  forth  in  rainy  weather.  The 
English  Hedgehog,  as  is  well  known,  hibernates.  The  Indian 
species  do  not.  The  Hedgehog  is  occasionally  spineless,  which 
condition  may  be  regarded  as  an  atavistic  reversion.^ 

The  Hedgehog  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  carrying  off  apples 
transfixed  upon  its  spines.  Blumenhach  thus  quaintly  describes 
this  and  other  habits  of  the  animal,  whose  English  name  he  gives 
as  ''  hedgidog  ” :  ''  II  se  nourrit  des  productions  des  deux  regnes 
organises,  miaule  comme  un  chat,  et  peut  avaler  une  quantity 
dnorme  de  mouches  cantharides.  II  est  certain  qu'il  pique  les 
fruits  avec  les  epines  de  son  dos,  et  les  porte  ainsi  dans  son 
terrier.'*  2 

The  Miocene  Palaeoerinaceus  is  so  little  different  from 
Erinaceus  that  it  is  really  hardly  generically  separable. 
Ervnmeus  is  therefore  clearly  one  of  the  oldest  living  genera 
of  mammals. 

Necrogymnura  of  the  same  epoch  and  the  same  beds  (Quercy 
Phosphorites)  is  doubtless  an  ancestral  form.  The  palate  is 

^  See  NcUural  Science^  xiii.  1898,  p.  166. 

®  Man'ml  d' Hist.  Nat.  Erenoh.  trans.  by  Artaud,  1803. 
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perforated  as  in  Mrinacms  (it  is  not  so  in  Gymnura  and  Hylomy$)^ 
but  on  tlie  whole  it  comes  nearest  to  Hylomys. 

Fam.  2.  Tiipaiidae. — This  family  contains  the  genera  Tupaia 
and  Ftilocercus.  Tupaia  is  Oriental  in  range,  extending  as  far 
east  as  Borneo.  There  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  species,  which  are 
generally  arboreal  and  have  the  outward  aspect  of  Squirrels.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  case  of  mimicry,  the  animal 
gaining  some  advantage  by  its  likeness  to  the  Eodent.  The 
name  Tupaia,  it  should  be  added,  means  Squirrel,  and  the  long- 
nosed  Squ,irrel,  Sciurus  latieaudat-m,  is  so  extraordinarily  like  it 
that  one  has  to  look  at  the  teeth  ”  to  ,  distinguish  them. 
Moreover,  this  Squirrel,  like  some  Tupaias,  lives  largely  on  the 
ground  among  fallen  logs.  Tvpaia  resembles  a  Lemur  in  the 
complete  orbit.  The  dental  formula  is  1 1  C  Pm  f  M  |  =  38. 
The  sublingua,  too,  is  stated  by  Garrod  to  be  like  that  of 
Cliiromys,  There  is  a  minute  caecum  in  T.  Mangeri,  none  in 
T.  tana. 

Ftilocercus^  has  a  pen -like  posterior  portion  to  the  tail,  a 
modification  which  is  found  in  other  groups  of  animals.  The 
tail  of  certain  Phalangers,  for  instance,  shows  this  same  modi¬ 
fication.  The  rest  of  the,  tail  is  scaly.  The  animal,  as  was 
pointed  out  ■  by  Dr.  Gray,^  looks  very  much  like  a  Phalanger. 
The  orbit  is  entire  as  in  Tupaia.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  five. 
The  one  species,  called  after  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G,,  P.  low%  is 
a  Bornean  animal. 

Fam.  3.  Centetidae. — ^This  family  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
Island  of  Madagascar.  It  includes  some  seven  genera.  The  best- 
known  genus  is  Centetes.  0.  ecaudaius,  the  Tanrec,  Tenree,  or 
Tendrac,  is  an  animal  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  without  a  tail,  and  with 
forty-four  teeth.^  The  immature  animal  is  so  different  from  the 
parent  as  to  appear  quite  a  different  form.  It  has  three  narrow 
rows  of  spines  along  the  back,  which  do  not  wholly  disappear 
until  the  permanent  dentition  has  been  acquired.  Even  then 
the  hairs  are  of  a  rather  spiny  character,  particularly  those  upon 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  are  erected  when  the  animal  is 

^  “  Nates  on  the  Visceral  Anatomy  of  the  Tnpaia  of  Bnrmah,*'  Froc.  Zool.  Sot. 
1879,  p.  301. 

^  Froc.  Zool.  Sot.  1848,  p.  23. 

^  I  quote  "Woodward,  Froc.  Zool.  Sot.  1896,  for  this  dentition.  The  fourth 
molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  always  present.  It  comes  late,  and  only  old  animals 
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annoyed. ,  The  Tanrec  feeds  mainly  upon  earthworms.  It  is 
^'probably  the  most  prolific  of  all  animals/'  since  as  many  as 
twenty-one  young  are  said  to  have  been  brought  forth  at  a  birth. 
Some  Opossums,  however,  have  twenty-five  teats. 

Eemicentetes^  is  a  genus  with  two  species.  These  have  spines 
mixed  with  the  fur  of  the  back.  There  is  no  caecum  in  this  or 


Fig.  248. — Skull  of  Tenrec.  Centetes  ecaudatus.  fr,  Frontal ;  max,  maxilla  ;  pa^ 
parietal ;  jp.maa;,  premaxilla ;  sg,  squamosal.  (After  Dobson. ) 

in  other  Centetidae.  The  teeth  are  forty  in  number,  there  being 
only  three  molars. 

JEriculus  setosus  is  a  small  Insectivore,  resembling  externally 
a  small  Hedgehog.  It  is  covered  with  close-set  spines  which, 
unlike  what  is  found  in  Erinaceus,  extend  over  the  short  tail. 
The  total  number  of  teeth  is  thirty -six,  the  formula  being 

Echinojos^  is  another  spiny  genus  which  is  a  stage  in  advance 
of  Ericulus,  for  still  another  molar  has  been  lost,  reducing  the 
total  number  of  teeth  to  thirty-two.  The  dental  formula  is  thus 
I  -I  C  ^  Pm  f  M  -I.  The  zygomata  are  reduced  to  mere  threads. 

Mierogale,  a  genus  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  Thomas,  is  a 
small  furry  Insectivore  with  a  long  tail,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  length  of  the  head  and  body.  There  are  no  less  than 
forty-seven  vertebrae  in  the  tail,  which  is  relatively  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  mammal. 

Limmgale,  discovered  by  Forsyth  Major,  is  an  aquatic  genus, 
also  furry  and  not  spiny,  which  has  departed  from  the  Cente- 
tid  type  and  taken  to  an  acjuatic  life.  The  single  species, 

^  Mivart  in  Eroc.  Zool,  Soc,  1871,  p.  58. 

2  Thomas,,  Proc.  Zool  Soc.  1892,  p.  500. 
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L.  mergultiSj  is  about  fcbe  size  of  Mas  raUus ;  it  has  webbed 
toes  and  a  powerful  laterally -compressed  tail  Clavicles  are 
present,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Potmmgak. 

Oryzoryctes  is  a  Mole -like  Centetid.  It  has  fossorial  fore¬ 
limbs,  but  a  fairly  long  tail  This  genus  is  furry  like  the  last 
two.  It  is  said  to  burrow  in  the  rice -fields  and  to  do  much 
harm.  The  teeth  are  forty  in  number,  three  incisors  and  three 
molars-  in  each  half  of  each  jaw. 

Fam.  4.  Potamogalidae. — -This  family  contains  two  genera, 
Potamogah  and-G^^Ofafe. 

Potamogale  velox  'is  a  W est  African  animal,  which  though  an 
Insectivore  has  the  habits  of  an  Otter.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  stoat.''  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dark  brown, 
the  belly  brownish  yellow.  It  has  a  flat  head  and  a  long  tail 
like  the  Stoat,  but  the  tail  is  laterally  compressed  and  very 
thick.  The  eyes  are  very  small;  the  nostril  has  valves.  The 
toes  are  not  webbed ;  but  the  second  and  third  toes  are  united  for 
the  whole  length  of  their  first  phalanges.  Along  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  is  a  thin  extension  of  the  integument.  In  swimming 
the  feet  are  drawn  up  along  the  body,  hence  w^ebbing  would ,  be 
of  no  use ;  but  the  thin  flattening  prevents  the  edge  of  the  foot 
from  acting  as  a  hindrance  to  the  motion  of  the  animal. 

M.  du'Chaillu  describes  it  as  catching  fish,  which  it  pursues 
with  extreme,  rapidity  in  the  clear  .mountain  strea,ms  it 
frequents;  but  Dr.  Dobson,  remarking  that  no  .stomachs,  have 
bee,ii  examined,  thinks  that  water  insects  are  more  probably  its 
prey.  It.  is  not  known  whether  the  a.nimal  posses.ses  a  caecum. 
The  tooth  formula^  is  I|-  C-|  Pm -I  M-|.  The  animal  is  excep¬ 
tional  among  the  Insectivora  in  having  no  clavicles.^  There  are 
sixteen  ribs  ;  there  is  no  zygomatic  arch,  and  the  pterygoids 
converge  posteriorly. 

Geogale,  with  one  species,  G.  auf  ita,  is  a  small  representative  of 
this  family  from  Madagascar.  It  has  only  thirty- four  teeth.  When 
better  known  it  may  be  necessary,  thinks  Mr,  Lydekker,  to  make 
this  animal  the  type  of  a  separate  family.  The  tibia  and  fibula 
are  distinct,  not  confluent  with  one  another  as  in  Potamogale. 

Fam.  6.  Solenodontidae.— This  family  contains  but  a  single 
genus. 

^  Allman  states  the  canines  to  be  absent.  I  follow  Flower  and  Lydekker. 

2  See  Allman  in  Trans,  Zool,  Soc.  vi.  1869,  p.  1. 
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Sohnodon.  This  genus,  including  two  species,  one  from  Cuba, 
the  other  from  Hayti,  was  at  one  time  referred  to  the  Centetidae. 
It  offers,  however,  numerous  points  of  difference  from  the 
members  of  that  family  with  some  general  points  of  agreement. 
Possibly  its  isolation  in  the  two  West  Indian  islands  mentioned  is 
comparable  to  the  isolation  of  the  Centetidae  in  Madagascar; 
they  are  both  survivors  of  an  ancient  group  of  Insectivores 
extinct  elsewhere.  Solenodon  has  nearly  the  complete  dentition. 
It  has  lost  only  one  premolar,  and  has  therefore  forty  teeth  in 
all  The  formula  is  thus  1 1-  C  Pm  -|  M  -I.  It  also  differs  from 
the  Centetidae  in  having  only  two  inguinal  mammae  instead  of 
both  inguinal  and  thoracic ;  the  penis  of  the  male  does  not  project 
from  a  cloaca,  but  lies  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  molars 
have  their  cusps  arranged  in  the  V-fashion  of  the  Centetidae,  a 
fact,  however,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  merely  points  to  an 
ancient  trituberculism  not  indicative  of  special  affinity.  It  has, 
moreover,  no  zygoma  in  the  skull,  and  there  is  no  caecum. 
Dr.  Dobson  has  furthermore  tabulated  a  number  of  differences  in 
muscular  anatomy  between  the  two  families.  Solenodon  has  a 
long  naked  tail.  The  snout,  always  developed  in  Insectivores,  is 
extraordinarily  long  in  this  genns.  It  is  a  furry,  not  a  spiny 
animal.  S,  cAchanus  is  liable  to  fits  of  rage  when  irritated,  a 
feature  which  it  has  in  common  with  Shrews  and  Moles ;  it  is 
also  stated  to  have  the  ostrich-like  way  of  concealing  its  head  in 
a  crevice,  “  apparently  thinking  itself  then  eemire."'  But  nothing 
is  known  of  the  genus  in  a  wild  stata  -  .  .  ^ 

Fam.  6.  ChrysocMoridae. — This  family  contains  only  the 
genus  Chrysochloris,  comprising  some .  five  spi^ies,  all  natives  of 
Africa  south  of  the  equator.  The  scientific  name  of  the  geiuis,  and 
also  the  vernacular  name  Cape  Golden  Mole,  are  derived  from  the 
beautiful  iridescent  hairs  which  are  intermingled,  with  softer  and 
noa-iridesceiit  fur.  Ghrysochloris  has  V-shaped  cusped  teeth  like 
those  that  are  possessed  by  the  Centetidae  and  Soleiiodontidae. 
In  the  skull  as  in  the  Maeroscelidae,  etc.,  but  not  in  the  Centetidae, 
there  are  complete  zygomata.  They  are  Moles  in  habit,  and  the 
eyes  are  covered  with  skin ;  the  ears,-  moreover,,  have  no  conches. 
The  teeth  are  forty  or  thirty-six  in  number,. tlie  reduction  ifeing 
caused  by  the  losing  of  a  molar  in  those  forms'  which  possess  the 
smaller  nuinher,^  It  is  interesting  to  noti^  that  the  adapta- 
'  The  generic  name  of  OkalcoMoris  watj  x»i‘ox>osed  by  Dr.  Mivart  for  these. 


THE  GOLDEN  MOLE 


tion  to  a  digging  life  is  brouglit  about  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  that  of  the  true  Moles  {Talpd).  In  the  latter  the  fore- 
limbs  are  changed  in  position  by  the  elongation  of  the  manubrium 
sterni,  carrying  with  it  the  clavicles,  wliich  are  extraordinarily 
shortened  (Fig.  251).  In  ChrysocMoru,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  need  {i.e,  that  the  limbs  project  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
sides  of  the  body,  while  the  length  of  the  limbs  is  retained,  and  the 
leverage  of  the  muscles  unaffected;  is  provided  for  by  a  hollowing 


Fio,  249. — Golden  Mole.  Chrysocliloris  tret^dyard.  A,  Lower  surface  of  fore-foot. 
x|,  (After  Giiiither.) 


out  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  being 
here  convex  inwards.  The  sternum  and  the  clavicles  are  not 
modified.  Tlie  tibia  and  fibula  are  ankylosed  below.  In  the 
manus,  moreover,  there  are  but  four  digits,  of  which  the  two 
middle  ones  are  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  Moles  there  are  five 
fingers,  and  all  are  enlarged ;  there  is,  too,  a  great  radial  sesamoid 
bone,  which  is  as  good  as  a  sixth  finger  (which,  indeed,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  in  common  with  similar  structures  in  other  animals, 
by  some  anatimists).  The  foot  has  only  four  toes. 

Fam.  7,  Macroscelidae.^ — -This  family  contains  three  genera, 
all  of  them  African  in  range,  and  mainly  Ethiopian. 

Macroscelides,  the  Elephant  Shrews,  are  jumping  creatures  of 
Shrew-like  appearance,  combined  with  a  Marsupial  look.  Both 
radius  and  ulna,  and  tibia  and  fibula,  are  ankylosed.  There 

^  See  Peters,  J^ise  nach  Mmamhique,  1852,  for  external  characters  and  anatomy. 
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are  five  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  a  caecum  as  in  but  few 
Insectivores.  The  tooth  formula,  as  revised  by  Thomas  }  is 
I  ^  0  -J-  Pm  ^  M  2  ■,w‘3’  i'bG  total  number  being  thus  forty  or 
forty-two.  There  are  several  species  of  this  genus. 


Fig.  260. — Rhynehocyon  chirysopygm.  x  J.  (After  Gunther.) 


Bhynchocyon  and  Petrodromus  differ  from  Macroseelides  in 
not  having  such  long  hind-legs.  The  dental  formula  of  the 
first  is  Ci  Pm|  Mf  =  34  or  36,  of  the  latter  If 

Pinf  M-|  =  40.  In  Pe^rociromtis  the  toes  are  reduced  to  four; 
in  MhyTichocyon  there  are  only  four  digits  in  the  manus  as  well 
as  in  the  pes.  This  am'mal,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a  longish 
proboscis,  wliich  ctin  be  bent,  and  is  really  very  like  a  miniature 
Elephant’s  trunk,  and  also  like  that  of  the  Desman  {Myogede). 
It  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  a  well-developed  caecum.  Dr. 
Gunther  has  pointed  out  that  in  Petrodromus  tetradactylus  the 
hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  are  stiff  elastic  bristles  5  mm. 
long,  with  a  swelling  at  the  free  tip.  The  use  of  this  singular 
modification  is  not  at  aU  apparent.  Psevdorhynehocyon,  of 
European  OMgocene,  is  believed  to  be  related  to  this  family. 

Fam.  8.  Talpidae.-  -This  family  is  confined  to  the  Palaearctio 
and  Feaictic  regions,  or  practically  so,  being  fairly  equally  dis- 

^  ‘^Mamnials  collected  by  Dr.  Emin  Pasha,”  in  Proe.  Zool.  Soe.  1890.  p.  446, 
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Their  principal  food  consists  of  earthworms,  and  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  Topsell’s  quaint  account  of  their  pursuit  of 
the  annelids  :  “  When  the  wormes  are  followed  by  molds  (for  by 
digging  and  heaving  they  foreknow  their  owne  perdition)  they 
fly  to  the  superficies  and  very  toppe  of  the  earth,  the  silly  beast 
knowing  that  the  molde,  their  adversary,  dare  not  followe  them 
into  the  light,  so  that  their  wit  in  flying  their  enemy  is  greater 
than  in  turning  againe  when  they  are  troade  upon.”  It  has 
lately  been  said^  that  Moles  store  up  earthworms  for  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  winter,  biting  off  their  heads  to  prevent  their 
crawling  away. 

Scalops,  an  American  genus,  is  a  Mole-like  creature  of  largely 
aquatic  habits,  as  its  webbed  hind-feet  show ;  it  has  a  short,  naked 
tiiil.  Apparently,  like  the  Shrews,  it  has  no  lower  canines. 

Condylura,  another  American  genus,  is  called  the  Star-nosed 
Mole  on  account  of  a  curious  .radiating  structure  at  the  end  of 
the  snout. 

Myogale,  the  Desman,  is  still  more  aquatic  in  habit,  and 
connects  the  Moles  with  the  Shrews,  though,  as  in  many  of  the 
former,  it  has  lower  canines.  It  has  webbed  hind-feet  and  a  long 
tail  One  species  occurs  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  other  in  Eussia.  A 
few  other  genera  {Urotrichus,  Uropsihis,  Scaptonyos,  Dymecodon, 
Seapasius,  Ferascalops)  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Fam.  9.  Soricidae. — The  true  Shrews  have  a  much  wider 
range  than  other  families  of  the  present  order.  In  the  Palaearctic 
region  are  found  Sorex,  Crossopus,  Crocidura,  Nectogale,  GUmar- 
rogale.  The  first  is  also  hTearctic,  and  reaches  Central  AmenVp 
In  the  Ethiopian  region  is  the  single  peculiar  genus  Myoso^xx,  but 
Crocidura  occurs  there  also.  Blarina  and.  Mtiosorex  a.re  “ Sonoran” 
in  range ;  Soriculus  Oriental.  Crocidura,  Amrosorex,  and  Chiinar- 
rogale  also  enter  this  region.  Sorex  has  teeth  tipped  with  reddish 
colour,  its  dental  formula  being,  according  to  Mr.  Woodward’s 
recent  researches,  I  C  ^  Pm  f  M  f  =  3  2  or  34. 

As  compared  with  other  Insectivores,  therefore,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  found  throughout  the  family  is  the  absence  of  the 

lower  canines.  In  addition  to  this  the  genus  may  be  known _ 

the  fomily  indeed— -by  the  large  size  of  the  first  pair  of  incisors. 
In  the  above  fonnula  it  is  possible,  thinks  Mr.  Woodward,  that 
there  may  be  errors;  he  is  not  certain  whether  the  supposed 

^  Eitscma  Bo.^,  Diol,  Ccntralhl.  xviii.  1898,  p.  <53. 
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upper  canine  may  not  be  a  fourth  incisor,  and  whether  the 
first  premolar  may  not  be  really  the  canine.  Another  peculiar 

feature  about  the  dentition  of  Sorex  is  the  suppression  of  the  teeth  of 
the  milk  dentition,  ■which  are  functionless,  and  probably  uncalcified. 
The  genus  Sorex  is  terrestrial.  The  tail  is  long  and  covered  with 
hairs.  There  are  two  species  in  this  country,  S.  vulffo.ris  and  S. 
minutvts.  The  former  is  the  Shrew  of  legend  and  supferstition ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  the  species  that  has  lent  its  name  to  the  more 
untameable  members  of  the  softer  sex,  though  it  is  the  males 
which  are  especially  pugnacious.  As  to  legend,  everybody  has 
heard  of  the  shrew  ash  whose  leaves,  after  a  Shrew  has  been 
inserted  li'ving  into  a  hole  cleft  in  the  tree,  are  a  specific  for 
diseases  of  cattle,  caused  by  the  Shrew  itself  creeping  over 
them. 

The  Eev.  Edward  Topsell,  author  of  The  Sistorie  of  Fo%ir- 
footed  Beastes,  who  defends  his  veracity  by  asserting  that  he  does 
not  write  “for  the  rude  and  vulgar  sort,  who  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  operation  of  learning,  do  presently  condemns  al 
strange  things,”  says  of  the  Shrew  that  “it  is  a  ravening  beast, 
feigning  itself  gentle  and  tame,  but,  being  touched,  it  biteth  deep 
and  poysoneth  deadly.  It  beareth  a  cruel  minde,  desiring  to  hurt 
anything,  neither  is  there  any  creature  that  it  loveth,  or  it  loveth 
him,  because  it  is  feared  of  alL”  It  is  probable  that  aU  this 
rustic  feeling  is  due  to  the  powerful  effluvium  which  the  Shrew 

undoubtedly  emits.  . 

8  minidm  hm  the  distinction  of  being  the  smallest  Bntisli 

mammal;  it  is  scarcer  than  the  last.  This  form  is  found  upon 
the  Alps,  as  is  also  the  peculiarly  Alpine  species  S.  alpinm,  which 
inhabits  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Carpatihians,  and  the  Hartz. 

Orossopus  fodiens,  the  Water  Shrew,  has  also  brown-stained 
teeth.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  and  lives  in  burrows 
excavated  by  the  sides  of  the  streams  which  it  affects. 

Besides  these  two  genera,  Soricvlus,  Blarim,  Mtiosorex 
have  red-tipped  teeth.  In  Crocidura,  Myosorex,  JUplomesodon, 
Amt/rosorex,  Chivnarrogaie,  and  Nectogale  the  teeth  are  white- 
tipped.  These  are  all  the  gmiera  of  the  family  allowed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Dobson  in  a  review  of  that  family.^ 

Chimarrogale  and  Nectogale  are  aquatic  genera.  The  former 

1  “  A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  of  the  Family  Soricidae,”  Tree.  Zool.  Soe.  1890, 
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galeopttbecvs 


consists  of  a  Himalayan  and  Bornean  and  of  i  Tnr, 

which  have  not  webbed  feet,  but  hkve  a  tai 

elongated  hairs.  ^  ^  fringe  of 

Nectogcde,  elegans  is  one  of  the  characf^Woii^  •  ■. 

Thiteta  I,  ha,  webbed  feiri^teTa^^ 

Chtmarrogale  I  f  C  -J  Pm  .jj.  M  .3_  ^  m 

The  other  genera  are  terrestrial  in  habit. 


Sub-Oedee  2.  DERMOPTEEA. 


The  family  Galeopithecidae 
has  been  at  times  referred  to  the 


contains  but  one  genus,  which 
Lemurs,  to  the  Bats,  or  has  been 


^^o.25S.-Bal^i^Aecusrolan..  xi.  (After  Vogt  and  Speoht.) 


regard  it  ^ ^Ib^rSt'ln^ivore— 

other  W  i.  ^  tu Wd® r'i?" 
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Galeo^ithecus^  iDJiabits  the  Oriental  region.  It  is  a  larger 
animal  than  any  other  Insectivore,  about  the  size  of  a  Cat,  and 
has  a  patagiuin  extending  between  the  neck  and  the  fore-limb, 
between  the  fore-limb  and  the  hind-limb,  and  between  the  hind-limb 
and  the  tail  This  patagiiim  is  abundantly  supplied  with  muscu¬ 
lature,  but  the  fingers  are  not  elongated  as  in  the  Bats  for  its 
support.  In  the  degree  of  its  dcYelopment,  however,  the  pata- 
gium  of  this  creature  is  midway  between  that  of  Sciuropterus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bats  on  the  other.  It  presents  many 
remarkable  features  in  its  organisation.  The  brain  is  like  that  of 
the  Insectivora  in  the  exposure  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  by 
the  slight  extension  backward  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  but 
its  upper  surface  is  marked  by  two  longitudinal  furrows  on  each 
side,  a  state  of  affairs  (in  combination)  which  is  unparalleled 
among  the  Mammalia.  The  teeth  are  peculiar  by  reason  of  the 
singular  "  comb-like  ”  structure  of  the  lower  incisors.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Mhyncho€yo% 
and  Feirodromus,  while  the  same  style  of  tooth,  though  not  so 
highly  developed,  characterises  certain  Bats.  The  Tupaiidae  and 
certain  Lemurs  show  what  Dr.  Leche  regards  as  the  beginning  of 
the  same  thing.  As  in  Tupaia  also  there  is  an  indication  of 
the  characteristically  Lemurine  sublingua.  The  stomach  is  more 
specialised  than  in  other  Insectivores,  the  pyloric  region  being 
extended  as  a  narrowish  tube.  There  is  a  caecum.  A  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  that  the  large  intestine  is  longer 
than  the  small. 


Order  XIL  CHIROPTEEA. 

We  may  thus  define  the  Bats: — ^Flying  mammals,  with  the 
phalanges  of  the  four  digits  of  the  hand  following  the  poUex 
greatly  elongated,  and  supporting  between  themselves  and  the 
hind-limbs  and  tail  a  thin  integumental  membrane,  which 
forms  the  wing.  The  radius  is  long  and  curved ;  the  ulna  rudi¬ 
mentary.  The  knee  is  directed  backwards,  owing  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  limb  outward  by  the  wing  membrane.  From  the 
inner  side  of  the  ankle-joint  arises  a  cartilaginous  process,  the 
calcar,  which  supports  the  interfemoral  part  of  the  wing  mem- 

^Leclie,  “  liber  Galeopitlieciis/’  K.  Svensh.  Ah.  Hmdt  1886. 
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brane.  The  mammae  are  thoracic;  the  placenta  discoidal  and 
deciduate.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  are  smooth,  do  not 
extend  over  the  cerebellum. 

This  large  order  of  mammals  was  once  placed  with  the,  Primates. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  form  a  perfectly  distinct 
order;  no  knowledge  of  fossil  forms  in  any  way  bridges  over 
the  gap  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  highest  mammals. 
The  most  salient  feature  in  their  organisation  is  clearly  the 
wings.  These  consist  of  membrane,  an  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
tegument,  provided  with  nerves,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  which  mainly 
lie  stretched  between  the  digits  2  to  5.  These  digits  themselves, 
which  are  enormously  elongated,  act  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
and  when  the  wing  is  folded  they  come  into  contact.  Besides 


Fig.  254.—BarbasteIle.  Symtus  harhctstdlus.  x  I-.  (After  Vogt  and  Specbt.) 


this  part  of  the  flying  apparatus  there  is  a  tract  of  membrane 
lying  in  front  of  the  arm,  which  corresponds  to  the  wing  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  bird,  but  which  ih  the  Bats  takes  quite  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place.  In  the  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  metapa- 
tagium,  which  is  the  main  part  of  the  wing  of  the  Bat.  It 
seems  just  possible  that  in  ArcThaeopteryx  the  metapatagium  was 
more  Bat -like.  Furthermore,  a  steering  membrane,  like  that 
which  fringes  the  tail  in  some  Pterosaurians,  lies  interfemorally 
in  Bats,  and  includes  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  tail  The  pollex 
takes  no  share  in  the  wing,  but  projects,  strongly  armed  with  a 
claw,  from  the  upper  margin. 

The  bones  of  this  order  of  mammals  are  slender  and  marrowy ; 
they  are  thus  light,  and  subserve  the  function  of  flight.  A 
most  remarkable  feature  among  the  external  characters  of  the  Bat 
tribe  is  the  extraordinary  and  often  highly  complicated  mem¬ 
branes  which  surround  the  nostrils.  These  are  at  least  often 


. .  . .  . : 


SKELETON  OF  BATS 


more  strongly  developed 
in  males  than  in  females, 
and  may  perhaps  be 
partly  relegated  to  the 
category  of  secondary 
sexual  characters.  But 
it  seems  that  they  have 
also  an  important  tactile 
function,  and  enable  the 
creatures  to  fly  without 
touching  bodies  which 
intrude  themselves  upon 
their  way.  The  ears, 
too,  are  frequently  very  I 
large,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  acute.  In  the 
common  Long-eared  Bat 
of  this  country,  the  ears 
are  not  greatly  inferior 
in  length  to  the  head 
and  body  of  the  animal 
combined.  The  ears  are 
of  every  variety  of  shape, 
and  offer  characters 
which  are  valuable  in 
the  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of 
the  order. 

In  the  skull  of  Bats 
there  is  very  rarely  a 
complete  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  orbital  and 
temporal  fossae;  the 
lachrymal  duct  is  out¬ 
side  the  orbit.  The 
tympanies  are  annular, 
and  in  a  rudimentary 
condition.  The  centra 
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of  the  vertebrae  tend  to  become  ankylosed.in  old  individuals- 
the  caudals  have  no  processes,  but  are  like  those  quite  at  the  end 
of  the  series  in  long-tailed  animals.  The  sternum  is  keeled  for 
the  better  attachment  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  the  chief  muscles 
of  flight.  The  ribs,  which  are  much  flattened  are  occasionally 
ankylosed  together  by  their  margins.  There  is  a  weU-developed 
clavicle.  In  the  carpus  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  are 
all  fused  together.  In  the  hind-limb  the  fibula  is  rarely  fuUy 
developed.  ■  '  J 

4.1.  divisible  into  two  primary  groups,  which  are 

those  of  the  Megachiroptera  and  the  Microchiroptera. 


Stjb-Okdee  1.  MEGACHIEOPTERA. 


The  Pteropodidae  are  frugivorous  Bats,  usually  of  large  sise 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  molars 
are  not  tubercular,  but  marked ,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow 
which  IS,  however,  concealed  in  the  genus  Pteralopex  by  cusps’ 
The  palate  is  continued  back  behind  the  molars.  The  index 
finger  has  three  phalanges,  and  is  usually  clawed.  The  ears 


Fig.  256.— Skull  of  Pferopw/i«(!«s.  x}.  (After  de  Blainvffle.) 


are  ovah  and  the  two  edges  are  in  contact  at  the  base  of  th« 
^r.  I  he  tail,  if  present,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inter- 

femoral  membrane.  This  group  is  entirely  Old  World  in  range 
Ihe  genus  embraces  the  creatures  known  as  Flying  Foxes, 

ey  are  le  argest  forms  in  the  sub-order,  sometimes  havina 
an  expanse  of  wing  of  5  feet  (this  is  the  case  with  P.  ed^dis). 
The  inimzle  is  long,  and  the  face  therefore  “foxy”  in  appeamnee. 
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The  inner  margin  of  the  nostrils  projects,  a  preparation  for  the 
tubular  nostrils  of  Harpyia.  The  tail  is  absent.  The  pre¬ 
molars  are  three  and  the  molars  two.  The  pyloric  region  of  the 
stomach  is  extended  and  twisted  upon  itself.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  nearly  sixty  species,  extending  from  Madagascar  to 
Queensland.  Thirty  species  inhabit  the  Australian,  twenty  the 
Oriental  region.  Madagascar  has  seven,  and  one  sp^^cies  just 
enters  the  Palaearctic.  The  occurrence  of  this  genus  in  India 
and  in  Madagascar  is  one  of  those  facts  which  fevour  the  view 
supported,  on  these  and  other  grounds,  by  Dr.  Dobson  and  Dr. 
Blanford  that  a  connexion  between  India  and  Madagascar  must 
once  have  existed ;  for  these  slow-flying  creatures  could  hardly 
be  believed  capable  of  traversing  vast  stretches  of  ocean  by 
their  unaided  efforts.^ 

Fterop'us  is  represented  in  the  Ethiopian  region  by  the  allied 
genus  Fpomophorus.  Of  this  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  species. 
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three  remaining  below;  while  there  is  but  one  molar  in  each 
upper  jaw,  and  two  in  each  lower.  Dr.  Dobson  has  studied 
the  structure  of  the  remarkable  pharyngeal  sacs  which  exist  in 
the  neck  of  the  male,  and  are  capable  of  inflation. 

Pteralopnx  of  the  Solomon  Islands  has  shorter  ears  than  have 
many  Pteropm,  otherwise  its  external  characters  are  tiie  same. 
As  in  Pteropus  nicoharicus,  this  genus  has  the  orbits  shut  off  by  a 
bony  ring,  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon  in  Bats.  The  canines 
have  two  cusps.  The  characters  of  the  grinding  teeth  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  only 
species  of  this  genus,  P.  cdrata,  is,  or  is  not,  a  vegetable  feeder. 
Harpyia  has  shortish  ears  and  extraordinarily  prolonged  and 
tubular  nostrOs.  There  is  a  hint  of  tlie  accessory  cusp  to  the 
canines  mentioned  above  in  Pteralopex.  The  incisors  are  reduced 
to  one  on  each  upper  jaw,  and  none  below.  Oynoptcrus  has  also 
often  bituberculate  canines.  It  is  an  Oriental  genus  with  several 
species. 

Nesonyeteris,  with  one  species  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  N. 
wooifordi,  has  the  dental  formula  I  f  C  ^  Pm  f  M  The  index 
finger  has  no  claw;  the  tail  is  absent.  The  premaxillae  are 
separated  anteriorly. 

Eotiycteris,  with  a  single  cave-dwelling  species  from  Burmah, 
K  spelaea,  has  also  no  claw  upon  the  index ;  the  tooth  formula 
is  fuller  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  an  additional  incisor  below. 
The  tongue  is  very  long  and  is  armed  with  papillae.  There  is  a 
short  but  distinct  tail 

Notopteris,  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  related  genera  by  its  long  tail. 

The  remaining  genera  of  Fruit  Bats  are  Boneia,  Harpyionyc- 
teris,  Cephalotes,  Ccdlinycteris,  and  Macroyloss'iis,  from  the  Oriental 
region,  and  Scotonycteris,  Liponyx,  and  Megaloglossus  from  the 
Ethiopian  regioM ;  finally,  there  is  the  Australian  Melonycteris. 


Sub-Order  2.  MICEOCHIEOPTEEA. 

The  members  of  this  suborder  are  mostly  insectivorous  though 
occaaonally  “  frugivOTous  or  sanguivorous  ”  Bats.  The  molars  are 
multicuspid  with  sharp  cusps.  The  palate  is  not  continued  back 
behind  the  last  molar.  The  second  finger  has  but  one  phalanx,  or 
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none ;  occasionally  there  are  two.  It  has  no  claw.  The  ear  has 
its  two  sides  separate  from  their  point  of  origin  upon  the  head. 
The  group  is  of  Old-World  distribution. 

Fam.  1.  RhinolopMdae* — The  Bats  of  this  family  possess  the 
leafy  outgrowths  around  the  nostiils.  The  ears  are  large,  but 
have  no  tragus.  The  index  finger  has  no  phalanx  at  all  The 
premaxillary  bones  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  are  suspended  from 
the  nasal  cartilages.  In  addition  to  the  pectoral  mammae  they 
have  two  teat-like  processes  situated  abdominally.  The  tail  is 
long,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  interfemoral  membrane. 

The  genus  BMmloplvus  has  a  large  nose  leaf,  and  an  anti¬ 
tragus  to  the  ear.  The  first  toe  has  two  joints,  the  remaining  toes 
have  three  joints  each.  The  dentition  is  I  C  Pm  -I  M  -|.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  species  of  the  genus,  wliich  are.  restricted  to  the 
Old  World.  Two  species  occur  in  this  country,  viz.  B.  ferrum 
eqtdmim^  the  Great  Horse-shoe  Bat,  and  tlie  Lesser  Horse-shoe  Bat, 
B,  Mpposiderus,  The  name  is  of  course  derived  from  the  shape 
of  the  nose  leaf. 

The  genus  Hi^p-jnmdems  and  some  allied  forms  are  placed 
away  from  Bliinolophm  and  its  immediate  allies  in  a  sub-family 
Hipposiderinae.  The  type  genus  Hipposiderns,  or,  as  it  ought 
apparently  to  be  called,  Plipllorhinay  is  Old  World  in  range,  like 
all  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  nose  leaf  is  complicated,  and  there  are  only  two  phalanges 
ill  aH  the  toes ;  there  is  no  antitragus  to  the  ear.  A  curious 
■feature  in  the  osteology  of  the  genus,  and  indeed  of  the  sub-family, 
is  the  fact  that  the  ileo-pectineal  process  is  connected  with  the 
ilium,  by  a  bony  bridge ;  this' •  arrangeinent  is  unique  among 
mammals. 

The  genns  Anthops,  only  known  from  the  Solomon  Islands, 
and  represented  there  by  but  a  single  species  (A.  OTnatus)Am^ 
an  extifaordiiiarily  complicated  nose  leaf.  Tiie  tail,  like  that  of 
the  Oriental  Coelops,  likewise  represented  by  a  single  species 
(C.‘frithii),  is  rudimcntory. 

"^THaenop^,  Ethiopian  and  Malagasy,  lias,  like  the  Australian 
.  BMnonycteris,  u  well-developed  tail.  Toiamops  has  also  a  highly- 
complicated  nose  leaf. 

Fain.  2.  Nycteridae. — This  family  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Ehinolophidae  by  the  fact  that  the  ear  has  a  small  tragus, 
and  by  the  small  and  cartilaginous  premaxillae.  In  addition  to 
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these  two  characters  it  maj  be  added  that  the  nose  leaf  is  well 
developed,  but  is  not  so  complicated  as  in  the  last  family.  The 
type  genus  Nycteris  is  Ethiopian  and  Oriental,  nine  species  being 
African,  and  only  one,  K  jamnica,  being,  as  the  specific  name 
denotes,  from  the  East.  Megaderma  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
loss  of  the  upper  incisors.  There  is  no  tail,  and  the  ears  are 
particularly  large.  They  are  carnivorous  Bats,  and  M.  lyra,  called 
the  “  Indian  Vampire  Bat,”  chiefly  affects  frogs  as  an  article  of  diet 

Fam.  3.  Vespertiliom<iae.~This  family  has  not  the  nose 
leaf  of  other  families.  The  apertures  of  the  nostrils  are  simple, 
round,  or  crescentic  apertures.  The  ear  has  a  tragus,  and  the  tail 
is  not  produced  to  any  great  degree  behind  the  interfemoral 
membrane.  There  are  two  phalanges  to  the  index  digit. 

This  family  in  numbers  of  species  is  vastly  in  excess  of  any 
other  family  of  Bats.  The  most  recent  estimate,  that  of  P.  L. 
and  W.  L.  Solater,  allows  190.  But  the  generic  types  are  by  no 
naeans  so  numerous  as  in  the  Phyllostomatidae.  This  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  when  we  reflect  upon  the  geographical  range  of  the  two 
families.  The  Vespertilionidae  range  over  the  whole  earth,  whde 
the  Phyllostomatidae  are  practically  limited  to  the  South  American 
continent,  only  just  getting  into  the  Nearctic  region.  They  in¬ 
habit,  therefore,  a  more  restricted  area,  and,  in  consequence  of 
competition,  have  specialised  more  freely  than  the  widely-spread 
and  therefore  not  crowded  Vespertilionidae. 

The  Vesperugo  is  by  far  the  largest  genus  of  this  family, 
embracing  no  less  than  seventy  species.  The  tail  is  shorter  than 
the  head  and  body  together ;  the  ears  are  separate,  and  moderate 
or  short  in  size;  the  tragus  is  generally  short  and  obtuse.  The 
Jntition  is  1 2,  0  1,  Pm  2  or  1,  M  3.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
mat  this  genus,^  unlike  most  Bats,  produces  two  young  at  a  time, 
ine  genus  is  universal  in  range,  and  one  species,  the  Serotine  Bat 
known  m  th^  country,  even  ranges  from  the  New  World  to  the 
Old ;  but  with  so  small  a  creature  the  possibility  of  accidental 
transportation  by  man  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight.  The  British 
secies  are— F.  serotinus,  the  Serotine  already  mentioned;  F. 
isco  01  a  single  example  only  of  which  has  occurred,  and  may 
have  been  mtroduced;  F.  noctula,  the  habits  of  which  were 
descnhed  by  GUliert  White;  F.  leiskri;  and  the  PipistreUe  F. 
ptptstrellus,  which  is  the  best-known  member  of  the  genua  in  this 
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The  genus  Vespertilio  contains  some  forty-five  species,  and  is. 
world-wide  in  range.  It  has  one  more  premolar  in  the  upper 
jaw  than  has  Vesperugo.  There  are  no  less  than  six  British 
species,  of  which  V.  murimis  is  the  largest  species  of  Bat  recorded 
from  this  country,  but  is  not  quite  certainly  indigenous. 

Flecoius  has  very  long  ears.  The  dentition  is  I  f  C  Pm  f  M  f . 
The  tragus  is  very  large.  There  are  but  two  or  possibly  three 
species,  of  which  one  is  I^ortli  American,  and  the  other  is  the 
Long- eared  Bat,  P,  auritus^  of  this  country,  but  ranging  as  far  as 
India.  The  shrill  voice,  inaudible  to  some  ears,  of  this  Bat  has 
been  heard  of  by  everybody. 

Synohis  includes  the  British  Barbastelle,  S.  hathmiellm,  as 
well  as  an  Eastern  form.  It  differs  from  the  last  genus  principally 
by  the  loss  of  a  lower  premolar.  The  ears,  too,  are  not  so  large. 
OiongeteriSj  NyctopTiilus^  and  Antrozom  are  allied  genera;  the 
last  is  Californian,  the  others  Old-World  forms. 

Kerivotila  (or  Oerivoula)  has  a  long,  pointed,  narrow  tragus. 
The  tail  is  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  head  and  body.  The 
dentition  is  as  in  Vespertilio ;  but  the  upper  incisors  are  parallel 
instead  of  divergent  as  in  that  genus.  The  brilliantly-coloured 
K  picta  is,  on  account  of  this  very  fact,  the  best-known  species. 
The  name  Kerimula,  a  corruption  of  the  Ginghalese  ''  Kehel  vulha,” 
signifies  plantain  bat.  This  Bat  has  been  described  as  looking, 
when  disturbed  in  the  daytime,  more  like  a  huge  butterfly  than  a 
Bat,  which  is  naturally  associated  with  sombre  hues.  Other 
species  occur  in  the  Oriental,  Australian,  and  Ethiopian  regions. 

Mimopterus  has.  a  premolar  less  in  the  upper  jaw ;  it  has  a 
long  tail  as  in  the  last  genus.  One  species,  if.  scheiberd,  hm 
almost  the  widest  range  of  any  Bat,  it  being  found  from  South 
Europe  to  Africa,  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  Australia. 

Natalus  is  an  allied  form  from  Tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  separated  from  Kerivovla  by  the  short 
tragus  to  the  ear. 

Thyroptera  is  also  South  American.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  curious  sucker-hke  discs  upon  the  thumb  and  foot.  These 
“  resemble  in  miniature  the  sucking  cups  of  cuttle-fishes.”  The 
Madagascar  genus,  Myxopoda,  witli  but  one  species,  bas  also  an 
adhesive  but  liorse-slioe-sliaped  pad  upon  the  thumb  and  foot. 

Scotophilus  has  shortisli  ears  with  a  tapering  tnigus.  The  tail 
is  shorter  tlian  the  head  and  body,  and  is  nearly  contained  within 
VOL.  X  2  m 
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the  interfemoral  membrane.  The  dentition  is  I  C  Pm  M  I-, 
with  another  upper  incisor  in  the  young.  It  is  African,  Asiatic, 
and  Australian. 

This  genus  appears  to  be  connected  with  Vesperugo  by  Mr. 
Dobson’s  proposed  genus,  or  sub-genus  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be, 
Scotozous}  The  genus  Nycticejus,  founded  for  the  inclusion  of 
Scotozous  dormeri,  an  Indian  species,  should,  according  to  Dr. 
Blanford,  replace  on  grounds  of  priority  the  name  Scotophilus. 
But  as  this  name  (^Nycticejus)  is  one  introduced  by  Eafinesque, 
whose  work  was  so  uncertain  and  untrustworthy,  it  seems  prefer¬ 
able  to  retain  the  better-known  name  of  Scotophilus,  introduced 
by  William  Elford  Leach. 

The  genus  Chalinolohus^  has  short,  broad  ears  with  an 
expanded  tragus.  A  distinct  fleshy  lobule  projects  from  the 
lower  lip  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  The  tail  is  as  long  as  the 
head  and  the  body.  The  dental  formula  is  I  f  C  ^  Pm  |-  or  |  M  |-. 
The  genus  occurs  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  but  the 
African  species,  with  diminished  premolars  and  pale  coloration, 
have  been  distinguished  as  Glauconycteris. 

Fam.  4.  Emballonuridae. — The  Bats  belonging  to  this  family 
have  no  nose  leaf.  The  tragus  is  present,  but  often  very  small. 
The  ears  in  this  family  are  often  united.  There  are  two  phalanges 
in  the  middle  finger.  The  tail  is  partly  free,  either  perforating 
the  interfemoral  membrane  and  appearing  upon  its  upper  surface, 
or  prolonged  beyond  its  end.  The  face  is  obliquely  truncated  in 
front,  the  nostrils  appearing  beyond  the  lower  hp. 

Umhallonura  is  Australian,  Oriental,  and  Mascarene  in  range. 
The  ears  arise  separately,  and  there  is  a  fairly  developed  and 
narrow  tragus.  The  tail  perforates  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
The  dental  formula  is  1 1  C Pm -f  M 

has  the  ears  united  ;  the  incisors  are  reduced  by 
one  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  the  premolars  are  similarly 
reduced,  but  only  in  the  upper  jawl 

Noctilio  is  an  American  genus  of  two  or  three  species,  which  has^ 
one  pair  of  markedly  large  upper  incisors,  which  completely  con¬ 
ceal  the  outer  pair.  On  these  grounds  this  Bat  was  removed  from 
its  allies  and  placed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  Eodents,  an  instance 
of  the  disadvantage  of  the  artificial  scheme  of  classification.  The 
species  named  N  leporinus  has  been  shown  to  feed  upon  fish. 
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Furia,  Amorphocliilm,  liJiynchonyeteris,  SaccojAeryx,  Cormuraj 
and  Biclidurus  are  other  JTeo tropical  genera  of  the  same  family. 

The  gemis  Taphozous  ^  has  a  tail  which  perforates  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane,  appearing  on  its  upper  surface ;  it  is  capable 
of  being  withdrawn.  The  premaxiliaries  are  cartilaginous.  The 
dentition  is  I  -I  C  ^  Pm  |-  M  The  upper  incisors  often  disappear. 
Many  species  of  the  genus  have  a  gular  sac,  opening  anteriorly 
between  the  jaws.  This  is  better  developed  in  the  inales.  The 
genus  ranges  from  Africa  through  Asia  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia.  There  are  some  twelve  species. 

The  genus  Moiossm  ^  has  short  legs  and  well- developed  fibulae. 
The  tail  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  is  prolonged  far  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  interfemoral  membrane.  The  earn  are  united  together 
above  the  nose ;  the  tragus  is  minute.  The  dentition  is  1 or  I-  C  ^ 
Pm  *!•  or  -|  M  This  genus,  which  is  confined  to  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  portions  of  America^  has  long  and  narrow  wings.  The 
Bats  can  thus  fly  rapidly,  twist  about  with  ease,  and  capture 
strongly-flying  insects.  There  are  a  large  number  of  species. 

Nyctinomus  is  an  allied  genus,  and  also  has  many  species. 
These  range  through  both  hemispheres.  The  chief  differences  from 
Molossus  are  that  the  premaxillary  bones  are  separate  in  front  or 
united  by  cartilage,  and  that  the  incisors  may  be  three  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

Fam.  5. .  Phyllostomatidae. — The  Bats  of  this  family  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  South  America. 
None  of  them  occur  outside  the  New  World.  There  are  some 
thirty-five  genera.  The  members  of  the  family  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  presence  of  the  nose  leaf,  by  the  well-developed 
premaxillae,  and  by  the  possession  of  three  phalanges  by  the 
middle  finger.  They  are  large,  and  the  tragus  of  the  ear  is  well 
developed. 

Vampyrm  of  South  America  contains  the  large  species  V.  Bpm- 
trum,  which,  mainly  on  account  as  it  seems  of  its  “forbidding 
aspect,”  was  supposed  to  be  a  bloodsucker.  This  genus  has  two 
incisors  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  genus  Glossophaga  represents  another  type  of  structure  in 
this  family.  The  tongue  is  long  and  extensile,  and  is  much  attenu¬ 
ated  towards  the  tip,  where  it  is  covered  with  strong  and  recurved 
papillae.  This  structure  was  at  one  time  thought  to  indicate  a 

^  Dobson,  Proc.  Zool,  Soo,  1875,  p.  546,  ^  JUd,  1876,  p.  701. 
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bloodsucking  habit;  but  its  use  appears  to  be  merely  that  of 
scooping  out  the  soft  insides  of  fruits,  upon  which  the  Bat  mainly 
lives.  The  incisors  are  only  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  really  bloodsucking  Bats  of  this  family  belong  to  the 
genera  Desmodus  and  Biphylla.  The  former  is  the  Vampire,  the 
species  being  known  as  Desmodus  rnfus.  These  Bats  have  no 
tail ;  there  is  no  true  molar  tooth ;  the  canines  are  large,  and  the 
single  pair  of  upper  incisors  quite  caniniform,  and  very  sharp  and 
strong.  These  are  the  main  teeth  for  aggression.  In  accordance 
with  its  diet  of  blood,  the  Vampire  has  a  peculiarly  modified 
intestine.  The  gullet  is  provided  with  a  bore  so  small  that 
nothing  but  fluid  food  could  pass  down  it ;  the  stomach  is 
intestiniform  in  shape. 
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Order  XIH.  PRIMATES. 

The  highest  of  mammals,  the  Primates,^  may  be  thus  differ¬ 
entiated  from  other  groups : — Completely  hairy,  generaHy  arboreal 
mammals,  with  five  digits  on  fore-  and  hind-limbs,  provided  with 
flat  nails  (except  in  the  case  of  certain  Lemurs  and  the  Marmosets), 
the  phalanges  that  bear  these  being  flattened  at  the  extremity  and 
expanded  rather  than  diminished  in  size.  The  fore-feet  are  grasp¬ 
ing  hands  as  a  rule,  and  the  hind-feet  walking  as  well  as  (generally) 
grasping  organs,  and  the  mode  of  progression  is  plantigrade.  The 
teats,  except  in  Ghiromys,  are  thoracic,  and  even  axillary  in 
position.  The  skull  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  orbital 
and  the  temporal  vacuities  are,  at  least  partly,  separated  by  bone. 
The  clavicles  are  always  present.  The  carpus  has  .separate  lunar 
and  scaphoid  bones,  and  the  eentrale  is  often  present.  There  is, 
rarely  an  entepicondylar  foramen  in  the  humerus,  except  in  some 
archaic  Lemurs.  The  femur  has  no  third  trochanter. ,  The  .stomach 
is  usually  simple,  being  sacculated  only ,  in  Senmopithecinae.  The 
caecum  is  always  present,  and  often  large. 

This  great  group,  could  he  easily  divided  .into  two  separate 
orders,  the  Apes  and  the  Lemurs,  if  it  W’ere  not  for  certain  fossil 
types.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  description  .of  Mesofithecn^  and 
of  Tarsius^  the  actual  hard  and  fast  lines  between  all  Apes  and  all 
Lemurs  are  very  few.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  little  diflicult  to 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  Primates  as  a  whole — or 
at  least  between  the  Lemurine  section — and  the  Creodonta,  a 

^  For  a  general  account  of  the  Primates,  see  Forbes  in  N€UiiTalL$i&* 

Library^  Loudon,  1894. 
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group  to  which  so  many  others  appear  to  converge.  It  is  dis¬ 
puted,  for  example,  whether  the  Chriacidae  among  extinct  Lemurs 
are  rightly  placed,  or  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
Creodonta.  The  number  of  primitive  characters  seen  among  the 
Primates,  even  in  Man  himself,  is  remarkable.  Of  these  the  more 
important  are  the  five  digits  of  both  limbs  and  the  plantigrade 
walk,  the  presence  of  clavicles  and  of  a  centrale,  and  the  absence 
of  a  third  trochanter.  AM  these  features  distinguish  the  early 
Eutheria. 

Sxjb-Order  1.  LEMUEOIDEA.^ 

The  animals  known  as  Lemurs,  from  their  nocturnal  and  ghostly 
habits,  are  on  a  lower  level  of  organisation  than  the  other  division 
of  the  Primates.  Even  the  external  form  enables  the  members 
of  the  present  sub-order  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
higher  Anthropoidea.  The  head  is  more  like  that  of  a  Pox,  with 
a  sharp  muzzle ;  it  lacks  the  human  expression  of  the  face  of  even 
the  lower  among  the  Apes.  ,  The  long  tail  is  never  prehensile,  and 
there  is  never  any  trace  of  cheek  pouches  or  of  integumental 
callosities,  which  are  frequently  so  characteristic  of  the  Apes. 
The  Lemurs  agree  with  the  remainder  of  the  Primates  in  having 
pectoral  mammae  (sometimes  abdominal  ones  are  present  in 
addition,  and  in  Hapalemwr — ^in  the  male  at  least — there  is  a 
mamma  upon  each  shoulder),  in  having  opposable  thumbs  and 
toes,  and  in  the  flattened  digits.  The  tail  varies  from  complete 
absence  (in  the  LoHs)  to  a  great  length  and  bushiness  in 
the  Aye -aye.  The  pectoral  limbs  are  always  shorter  than 
the  hind-limbs;  the  reverse  is  occasionally  the  case  in  the 
Anthropoidea.  A  curious  contrast  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Primates  concerns  the  digits  of  the  hands  and  feet.  In 
the  Anthropoidea  it  is  the  hallux  or  pollex  which  is  subject  to 
great  variation.  In  the  Lemurs,  on  the  contrary,  the  thumb 
and  great  toe  are  always  well  developed,  but  the  second  or 
the  third  digit  constantly  shows  some  abnormality;  thus  the 
singular  elongation  of  the  third  digit  of  the  hand  in  Chiromys 
and  the  absence  of  the  index  in  the  Potto,^  In  all  Lemurs  the 

^  See  Dr.  Hivart’s  papers  in  Proc,  Zooh  Soc.  1864,  -65,  -66,  -67,  and  -73  for 
osteology  and  teeth. 

^  Murie  and  Mivart,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vii.  1869,  p.  1. 
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second  toe  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  nail^  unlike  the  flattened 
nails  of  the  other  fingers  and  toes,  and  in  Tarskis  the  third  also 
is  thus  provided.  As  to  osteology,  the  shape  of  the  head,  already 
referred  to,  indicates  some  of  the  differences  in  the  skull  ivhicli 
mark  off  the  Lemurs  from  the  Anthropoidea.  The  brain  case  is 
small  relatively  to  the  face ;  the  orbital  and  temporal  fossae  are 
in  communication,  though  the  frontal  and  jugal  bones  are  united 
behind  the  orbit.  The  two  halves  of  the  low'er  jaw  are  not  in¬ 
variably  ossified  to  form  one  piece,  ^  as  is  the  case  with  most  Apes. 
The  lachrymal  foramen  lies  upon  the  face  in  front  of  the  orbit. 
The  teeth  are  characteristic,  not  so  much  in  their  number  (the 
dental  formula  is  usually  I  2,  C  1,  Pm  3,  M  3  =  36)  as  in  the 
disposition  of  the  incisors.  The  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
canines  project  forwards  in  a  way  only  found  in  a  few  American 
Monkeys ;  as  in  the  Apes  there  are  four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  highly  aberrant  Oliirmnys,  there  is  a 
space  in  the  upper  jaw  between  the  incisors  of  the  two  sides. 
The  canines  of  the  lower  jaw,  moreover,  are  often  incisifonii. 
There  is  a  well- developed  sublingua  beneath  the  tongue  (see  p.  61). 
The  stomach  is  perfectly  simple ;  and  the  caecum,  always  present 
and  varying  in  length,  never  has  a  vermiform  appendix.  The 
gall-bladder  is  always  present.  The  brain  differs  from  that  of 
the  Anthropoidea  in  that  the  cerebellum  is,  as  in  the  lower 
Mammalia,  exposed.  The  convolutions  upon  the  cerebral  hemi¬ 
spheres  are  not  greatly  developed,  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
(see  pr  77)  may  have  more  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animals 
than  to  their  mental  development.  Though  the  brain  in  its 
general  outlines  is  not  like  that  of  the  other  Primates,  there  are 
certain  resemblances;  the  most  striking  of  these  is  perhaps- the 
presence,  though  in  rather  a  rudimentary  condition,  of  the  “  Simian 

fissure.”  '  ^  ^ 

The  Lemurine  brain  has  been  chiefly  studied  by  Plower, 
by  Milne-Edwards,®  and  by  myself.^  There  are  also  a  number 
of  scattered  papers  dealing  with  particular  types,  such  as  the 
memoirs  of  Owen  ^  and  Oudemans,^  upon  the  brain  (and  the 
general  anatomy)  of  Chiromys,  Without  going  into  great 

^  Trdfis.  Zool,  Soc.  v.  1863,  p.  103. 

^  Sis&.  Mat.  de  Mada^tMcar^  Mamm.  1875. 

®  Proc.  Zool  Soc.  1895,  p.  142. 

^  Trans.  Zool  Soc.  v.  1863,  p.  33. 

6  Ferh.  Ak.  AmsUrdam,  xxvii.  1890,  Art.  2. 
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detail  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  of 
this  group  confirms  the  classification  which  is  adopted  in  this 

work 

A  curious  feature  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Lemurs,  which  they 
share  with  animals  so  remote  from  them  in  the  system  as  the 
Edentata,  is  the  breaking  up  of  some  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs 
to  form  retia  mirabilia ;  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  amona 
the  other  Primates.  ® 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  difference  between  the  Lemurs 
and  the  Anthropoidea,  which  are  really  in  many  respects  more 
closely  alhed  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  summary  of 
differences,  is  iu  the  structure  of  the  placenta.  The  Lemurs  agree 
with  the  Ungulates  in  having  a  non-deciduate  placenta. 

A  curious  feature  confined  to  the  sub-family  Lemurinae  was 
first  discovered  by  myself  in  Ifapalemur  griseus}  On  the 
forearm  (see  Fig.  258)  is  an  area  of  hardened  skin,  which  is 
raised  into  spine-like  processes.  Fully  developed,  this  organ  is 
char^teristic  of  the  male,  the  area  being  marked  off  in  the 
female,  but  without  the  spiny  outgrowths.  On  removing  the 
8km  a  gland  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond  is  brought 
into  view.  In  other  Lemurs  there  is  no  modified  skin,  but  a 
small  tuft  of  particularly  long  hairs,  which  are  also  present  in 
^palemur,  and  a  smaU  gland  beneath  the  skin.  The  gland  of 
mpalernur  may  be  comparable  with  a  tract  of  hardened  skin  in 
Lemur  catta,  which  projects  to  a  large  extent  and  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  “  climbing  organ.” 

An  almost  exactly  similar  tuft  of  spine-like  outgrowths  exists 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  anHe  of  Galago  garnetti.  The  spines 
are  black  and  bent,  just  as  they  are  in  Hapalemur.  There 
appears  also  to  be  a  gland.  This  structure  is  not  universal  in 
the  gei^  Galago  any  more  than  is  the  patch  of  spines  in  the 
genus  Hapalemur. 


to  this  gland  and  to  the  patch  of  spines  which 
f  ^  ®  same  Lemur  as  well  as  Ckirogcdeus  and  certain 

p  cies  of  Lemur  possess  to  the  inner  side  of  it  a  bundle  of  long 
associated  with  unusually  large  sebaceous 
Ln?  structures  are,  of  course,  not  homologous  with  the 

e  arm  of  SapaleTmir,  as  they  coexist  in  the  same 


ISsV'^aor®  SapaUmur  griseus  "  iVoc.  ZooZ. 
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species.  They  are,  moreover,  not  peculiar  to  the  Lemurs,  but 
exist  in  the  Squirrel,  in  the  Domestic  Cat,  in  the  Leopard,  in 
Bassaficyo%^  the  Otter,  various  Marsupials,  and  doubtless  in 


Fig.  258.' — A,  left  arm  of  Rapalemur  griseus  $  •  Teat ;  5,  spines  on  arm  gland  ;  o, 
tactile  bristle.  .B,  left  foot  of  JVgcticebus  taniigradm.  1  to  5,  Fads  upon  sole  of 
foot,  (After  Sutton,  and  Mivart  and  Murie.®) 

many  mammals  which  require  a  tactile  organ,  for  these  hairs  are 
associated  with  a  large  branch  of  the  radial  nerve.,. 

The  Lemurs  have  at  the  present  time  a  most  remarkable  dis¬ 
tribution.  ,  There  are  altogether  about  fifty  species,  referable  to 
seventeen  genera.  Thirty-six  species  are  confined  to  Mad^aomr 


^  Beddard,  Proc.  ZooL  Zoc.  1900,  p.  661. 

On  the  Arm  Glands  of  the  Lemurs,  Froc,  Zool,  Soc.  1887,  p.  369. 
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and  to  some  small  neighbouring  islands.  The  rest  occur  in  the 
Ethiopian  and  in  the  Oriental  region.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
at  present  totally  without  Lemurs,  though,  as  will  he  seen  in  the 
sequel,  the  order  was  more  widely  spread  over  the  globe  in  past 

times. 

Fam.  1.  Lemtiridae. — This  family  can  he  usefully  suhdi-vided 
into  four  sub-families. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Indrisinae. — This  sub-family  is  limited  to  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  has  been  exhaustively  treated  of  by  M.  Grandidier 
and  Professor  Milne-Edwards  in  the  Eistoire  de  Madagascar. 
These  Lemurs  contrast  with  others  by  the  large  size  of  the  hind- 
as  compared  with  the  fore-limbs.  The  ears  are  short.  The  tail 
varies  in  length.  The  thumb  is  but  slightly  opposable,  and  the 
toes  are  webbed.  Correlated  with  the  first  two  of  these 
characters,  these  Lemurs  when  upon  the  ground  progress  by 
means  of  the  hind-limbs,  holding  their  arms  above  their  heads. 
The  number  of  teeth  is  reduced,  the  total  being  thirty.  The 
formula  Ms  I  f  0  Pm  f  M  f .  The  colon  or  large  intestine,  as 
figured  by  Milne-Edwards,  has  a  remarkable  watch-spring-like  coil, 
highly  suggestive  of  the  Euminants  and  of  certain  Eodents.  This, 
however,  is  only  in  Fropithecus  and  Avahis.  The  caecum  in 
this  sub-family  is  specially  large.  The  brain  is  characterised  by 
the  comparatively  slight  development  of  the  angular  fissure  in 
Fropithecus  and  Avahis;  it  is  in  them  anterior  in  position.  In 
Indris  it  is  more  S-shaped  and  larger  as  in  Lemur.  The 
parieto-occipital  fissure  is  fairly  weE  developed,  so  too  is  the 
antero-temporal. 

The  genus  Indris  has  more  pronounced  external  ears  than 
have  the  two  other  genera  of  the  sub-family.  The  tail  is 
rudimentary.  The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  sub-equal  and 
set  close  together,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  have  marked  longitudinal 
ridges  upon  the  outer  surface,  which  suggests  (see 

p.  520).  The  molars  are  quadricuspidate.  There  is  but  a  single 
species,  L  hrevicdudata,  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  diversified  with 
white  upon  the  rump  and  the  limbs.  The  term  "  Indri  ”  ^  means, 
as  does  "Aye-aye,”  "look.”  One  of  the  native  names  for  the 

^  So  at  least  tlie  formula  lias  been  given ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
supposed  second  incisor  is  really,  judging  from  the  other  Lemurs,  a  canine. 

2  The  Malagasy,  however,  must  be  vague  in  definition,  or  their  interpreters 
not  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language ;  for  Sonnerat  states  that 
Indii  signifies  homme  des.hois.” 
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animal,  “  Aniboanala,”  signifies  “  dog  of  the  forest,”  and  is  derived 
not  only  from  the  woeful  howls  of  the  creature,  but  from  tlie  fact 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  island  it  is  used  as  a  dog  to  chase 
birds. 

These  howls  are  largely  effected  by  means  of  a  laryngeal  pouch, 
which  is  described  as  different  from  that  of  Apes ;  the  mechanism 
must  also  differ  from  that  of  Megaladapis,  inasmuch  as  the  lower 
jaw  is  not  deep  as  in  that  extinct  Lemur.  The  Indri  is  the 
largest  of  Lemurs,  measuring  about  two  feet  in  length.  It  is 
arboreal  and  social,  travelling  in  large  companies.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  Propithecus,  the  natives  of  Madagascar  hold  the 
Indri  in  awe  and  veneration.  It  is  curious  that  the  name 
Lemur  or  ghost  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Indri  or  Babakote 
in  another  sense  from  that  which  led  to  its  adoption  by  Linnaeus. 
The  natives,  in  fact,  believe  that  men  after  death  become  Indris. 
Naturally,  therefore,  these  Lemurs  have  reaped  the  advantage  of 
this  superstition  in  almost  perfect  immunity  from  destruction. 
Their  “long-drawn-out,  melancholy  cries”  are  probably  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  ghostly  terrors  which  they  inspire. 

The  genus  A-vaJiis  ^  has  but  a  single  species,  A.  lanig&T,  which 
is  the  smallest  of  this  sub-family.  It  is  a  foot  long  without  the 
tail.  The  Avahi  has  a  long  tail  (15  inches  in  length)  like 
Propithecus.  The  outer  incisors  are  larger  than  the  inner,  thus 
differentiating  the  genus  from  Propithecus.  The  molars  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  quadricuspidate,  of  the  lower  jaw  five  cusped.  This 
genus  has  only  eleven  pairs  of  ribs  instead  of  the  twelve  of 
Indris  and  Propitheeus.  The  Avahis,  unlike  the  Sifakas  and 
Indrinas,  lead  a  solitary  life,  or  go  about  in  pairs.  They  are, 
moreover,  completely  nocturnal. 

The  genus  Propithecus  is  characterised  by  the  fur  being  rather 
silky  than  woolly,  which  latter  is  the  kind  of  fur  found  in  the 
two  other  genera  of  the  sub-family.  They  are  also  rather 
larger  animals,  the  body  reaching  a  length  of  nearly  2  feet. 
The  tail  is  long  as  in  Avahis;  the  inner  incisors  are  larger  than 
the  outer.  The  “  Sifakas,”  as  these  Lemurs  are  termed,  have  a 
reputation  for  gentleness  of  character,  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  animals,  the  males  fight  for  the  possession  of  tlie  females  at 
the  breeding  season.  They  are  mainly  vegetarian  in  habit,  and 
travel  in  large  companies.  There  are  at  least  three  species,  an 

^  Syii.  Microrhynchus. 
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several  varieties  are  allowed.  The  colours  of  these  lieniiirs  are 
bright,  and  distributed  so  as  to  form  contrasting  bands ;  thus 
P.  coqtiereli,  a  variety  of  F.  verreauxi,  has  a  black  face  and  a 
body  mainly  white,  with  splashes  of  a  rich  maroon  upon  the 
limbs  and  upon  the  chest. 

These  Lemurs  are  diurnal,  and  are  especially  active  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening,  sleeping,  or  at  any  rate  remaining 
quiet,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Their  fitness  for  an  arboreal 
life  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  parachute-like  fold  of  skin 
between  the  arms  and  the  body,  which  suggests  a  comnaencernent 
of  the  more  complete  parachute  of  Flying  Foxes,  etc.  These 
Lemurs  are  said  to  be  reverenced  and  therefore  shielded  from 
injury  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 

Siib~¥am.  2.  Lemnrinae. — The  “True  Lemurs ''are  all  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Madagascar  and  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  They  have  not  such 
long  hind-limbs  as  have  the  members  of  the  last  sub-family,  nor 
are  the  toes  webbed.  The  tooth  formula  differs  from  that  of  the 
Indrisinae  in  that  there  is  one  more  premolar  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  often  one  more  incisor  in  the  lower  jaw, 
making  thus  a  total  of  thirty-six  teeth.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  totally  wanting. 

The  Hattock,  genus  Mixoeehus,  is  a  scarce  creature,  only  known 
from  a  single  species,  M.  caniceps.  As  it  is  rare,  nothing  is 
known  of  its  habits.  It  has  one  pair  of  upper  incisors.  The 
creature  is  one  foot  and  half  an  inch  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  is  an  inch  longer  thaxi  the  body. 

(xexim  Zepilemur.—The  Lemurs  belonging  to  this  genus, 
entirely  confined  to  Madagascar,  as  are  all  the  Lemurinae,  have 
received  the  perfectly  unnecessary  and  pseudo-vernacular  name  of 
“  Sportive  Lemurs  ” ;  an  equally  inappropriate  and  not  at  all 
ingenious  name  of  “  Gentle  Lemurs  ”  being  bestowed  upon  the 
allied  genus  Hapalemur,  In  Lepilemur  there  are  seven  species, 
which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Mixocebus  in  having  the  tail 
shorter  than  the  body.  There  are  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  last  molar  is  tricuspidate  in  the  upper  jaw ;  that  of  the  lower 
jaw  has  five  cusps.  They  are  nocturnal  creatures,  and  but  little 
is  known  of  their  habits.  Previously  to  Dr.  Forsyth  Major's  visit 
to  Madagascar  only  two  species  of  the  genus  were  known ;  he  has 
added  five  others.  The  length  of  the  body  is  14  inches,  and  that  of 
the  tail  10  inches,  in  Z,  miistelinuSj  wliich  is  the  largest  species. 
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The  genus  Hapalermir  ^  has  a  shorter  muzzle  than  Lemur,  and 
shorter  ears.  There  are  two  pairs  of  mammae  instead  of  only 
one ;  these  are  upon  the  breast  and  abdomen.  In  the  male  there 
is  a  pair  upon  the  shoulder.  The  incisors  are  small,  sub-equal, 
and  placed  one  behind  the  other ;  the  last  one  is  at  the  inside  of 
the  canines.  The  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  last  premolar 
have  only  three  well-marked  cusps ;  in  the  lower  jaw  they  have 
four.  The  caecum  is  blunter  and  is  not  so  long  as  in  Lemur ;  it 
differs  from  that  of  other  Lemurinae  in  having  only  two  support¬ 
ing  mesenteries,  which  are  both  furnished  with  blood-vessels.  As 
in  Lepilemur  and  the  Indrisinae  the  cai-pus  has  no  os  centrale. 

The  genus,  which  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  has 
two  species,  of  which  one,  AT.  sim.us,  is  the  larger  and  has  a  broader 
muzzle,  and  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  arm  gland  (Fig.  258) 
already  described  in  H.  griseus.  The  former  species  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Shaw  to  be  chiefly  a  grass-eater,  and  to  dislike  berries  and  fruits, 
which  are  usually  so  popular  with  Lemurs.  It  is,  however,  believed 
by  some  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  Hapcdemur.  H.  griseus  is 
15  inches  long,  and  has  a  tail  of  the  same  length.  Its  native  name 
is  “  Bokombouli.”  It  is  nocturnal,  and  is  especially  addicted  to 
bamboos,  upon  the  shoots  of  which  it  feeds  and  among  which  it 
lives.  It  is  often  exhibited  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens ; 
but  the  specimens  seem  to  be  always  males.  This  Lemur  is  of  a 
dark  iron-grey  colour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  more  marked  in 
individuals  which  have  received  the  separate  specific  name  of 
H.  olivaceus. 

The  genus  Lemwr  is  distinguished  by  the  long  tail,  half  as  long 
as  the  body  at  the  least,  by  the  elongated  face,  and  by  the  Fox¬ 
like  muzzle ;  the  teeth  are  present  to  the  full  number  of  the  family, 
viz.  thirty-six;  the  incisors  are  small  and  equal  in  size,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  canines  by  spaces.  The 
molars  of  the  upper  jaw  have  five  cusps,  but  there  are  only  four 
in  the  lower  jaw. 

This  genus  is  entirely  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro 
Islands,  and  consists  of  several  species,  the  exact  number  of  which 
is  doubtful  Wallace  in  his  Distribution  allows 

fifteen;  Dr.  Forbes  only  eight,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of 
varieties.  One  of  the  best-known  species  is  Lemur  catta,  the 

*  Boddard,  Proe.  ZooX.  Soc.  1884,  p.  391,  and  1891,  p.  449 ;  and  Jentink,  Eoks 
Leyd.  Mus,  1885,  p.  33. 
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Eing-tailed  Lemur,  or  the  “  Madagascar  Cat  ”  of  sailors.  Lemur 
maeaeo  shows  a  remarkable  sexual  dimorphism,  the  male  being 
black,  and  the  female— formerly  described  as  a  distinct  species, 
L.  leucomystax — being  reddish  brown  with  white  whiskers  and 
ear  tufts.  This  led  to  a  confusion  with  a  totally  distinct  species, 
L.  rufipes,  of  which  the  male  (regarded  as  distinct  and  called 
L.  nigerrimus)  is  entirely  black.  This  latter  identification  is, 
however,  considered  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  ^  to  be  not  quite 
certain  at  present. 

The  young  Lemur  is  at  least  sometimes  carried  by  the  mother 
across  her  belly ;  its  tail  passes  round  her  back  and  then  round 
its  own  neck. 

The  Lemurs  of  this  genus  agree  with  those  of  some  other 
genera  in  the  loudness  of  their  voice,  which  is  constantly 


Fig.  259. — Tluffed  Lemur.  Lemur  varim.  x|. 


exercised.  Some  move  about  by  day  and  others  by  night.  They 
are  insectivorous  and  carnivorous  as  well  as  vegetarian ;  and  Mr. 
Lydekker  suggests  ^  that  their  abundance  and  hardiness  is  to  be 
traced  to  this  fondness  for  a  mixed  diet.  Lemur  catta  seems  to 
be  the  only  member  of  the  genus  that  is  not  arboreal  It  lives 
among  rocks  where  but  few  trees,  and  those  much  stunted,  occur. 
Many  species  of  Lemur  are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens.  Fourteen  "'species”  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  exhibited. 

Sub -Fain.  3.  Galagiuiuae. — This  sub-family  is  found  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  as  well  as  in  Madagascar ;  but  the  genera  are 

^  Proc.  Zool.  Soe.  1899,  p.  554. 

2  Eoyal  Natural  History ^  London,  1894,  p.  211, 
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different  in  the  two  districts.  In  Madagascar  we  have  Opolemw% 
Microcehus,  and  Chirogale ;  on  the  continent,  Galago.  The 
members  of  this  sub-family  have  markedly  large  ears,  which  are 
but  little  furry;  the  tail  is  long.  A  very  marked  skeletal 
character  distinguishes  this  sub-family  from  other  Lemuridae, 
and  allies  them  to  Tarsius,  that  is  the  lengthening  of  the 
calcaneuni  and  naviculare  in  the  ankle.  The  dental  formula  is 
as  in  lemur.  The  supporting  bands  of  the  caecum  are  in  this 
sub-family  as  in  the  genus  Lemur.  There  are  but  two  folds,  of 
which  one  is  median  and  non  vascular ;  the  lateral  fold  bears  a 
blood-vessel,  and  is  joined  by  the  median  frenum.  The  brain  is 
but  little  known.  The  only  figure  of  the  brain  of  Galago  is  one 
by  myself.  There  are  four  mammae,  two  on  the  breast  and  two 
upon  the  abdomen. 

The  genus  Galago  comprises  at  any  rate  six  distinct  species. 
They  are  all  African,  and  range  right  across  the  continent  from 
Abyssinia  as  far  south  as  Hatai,  and  to  Senegambia  in  the  west. 
The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  small  and  equal ;  there  is  a 
gap  between  the  canine  and  the  first  premolar.  The  molars  and 
the  last  premolar  have  four  cusps ;  the  last  molar  of  the  lower 
jaw  has  an  additional  fifth  cusp  as  in  Mmaom,  etc.  The  Galagos 
are  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  are  more  or  less  omnivorous.  Owing 
to  their  long  hind-legs  these  animals  when  they  leave  the  trees 
advance  upon  the  ground  by  hops  like  a  Kangaroo.  Galago 
senegalensis  makes  a  nest  in  the  fork  of  two  branches,  where  it 
sleeps  during  the  day.  The  Great  Galago  (G.  crassieaudatm)  is 
named  by  the  Portuguese  '^Eat  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm.'"  Sir 
John  Kirk,  after  whom  a  variety  of  this  species  is  called,  relates 
that  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  fascinations  of  palm  wine, 
upon  which  it  will  readily  intoxicate  itself,  and  as  a  consequence 
brave  probable  captivity.  I  have  referred  above  (p.  636)  to  the 
patch  of  spines  upon  the  tarsus  of  G.  garmtti. 

The  genus  is  entirely  confined  to  Madagascar.  It  is 

to  be  distinguished  from  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  incisors 

are  larger  than  the  outer.  There  are  five  species  of  the  genus 
known :  four  previously  to  Dr.  Porsyth  Major’s  recent  visit  to 
Madagascar,  and  a  fifth  brought  back  by  him.^  In  connexion 
with  this  genus  the  naturalist  just  mentioned  has  observed 
that  all  the  Lemurs  of  Madagascar,  including  the  aberrant 
^  E'ovUates  Zoologicae,  vol.  i.  1894,  p.  2. 
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Ghiromys,  differ  from  the  African  forms  bj  the  fact  that  the 
tympanic  ring  “is  completely  enclosed  by  the  bulla  ossea,  but 
without  osseous  connexion  with  the  same.”  This  character  he 


thinks  so  important  as  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  all  the 
Mascarene  forms  in  one  group  as  opposed  to  another  group 
consisting  of  the  continental  Lemurs.  In  this  event  Ghirogale 


Pig,  261.  Mouse  Lemur.  Ohirogdle  cogu&reli,  x 


will  have  to  be  separated  from  its  close  association  with  Galago. 
For  the  present,  however,  it  is  left  in  the  more  generally  accepted 
position. 

Mierocehus  contains  the  most  minute  among  the  Lemurs.  M, 
sm.'itUi  has  a  body  only  5  inches  long,  the  tail  being  another 
6  inches.  It  occurs  in  Madagascar,  and  includes  five  species. 

Opolemur,  the  Fat-tailed  Lemur,  was  so  called  on  account  of  a 
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deposit  of  fat  formed  chiefly  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and'  intended 
to  tide  over  the  time  of  the  creature’s  Mhernation.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  peculiarity  also  exists  in  VUrogale,  Of 
Opolemur  but  two  species  are  known,  and  of  one  of  these,  named 
after  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  British  Museum,  only  three  examples  are 
in  existence  in  museums,  that  is  to  say  in  one  museum — our  own 
at  South  Kensington.  Many  of  these  dwarf  Lemurs  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  In  this  genus  and  in  the  last  two  the  palate  has  a  pair 
of  posterior  fenestrae,  of  which  there  are  also  traces  in  other  Lemurs, 
hut  which  are  particularly  large  in  Microceivs.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  well-known  character  of  the  Marsupials,  and  also,  which  is  more 
important  in  the  present  connexion,  of  certain  Insactivores. 

Sub-Pam,  4.  Lorisinae. — This  sub-family  is  the  only  one  with 
a  wide  distribution,  and  it  contains,  with  the  exception  of  Tardm, 
the  only  Asiatic  members  of  the  group.  Correlated  with  its 
wide  distribution  there  is  more  divergence  in  anatomical  characters 
than  is  the  case  with  the  other  sub-families  of  the  Lemuridae. 
In  external  features  all  the  three  genera  of  this  sub-family  agree 
in  their  small  size,  their  short  or  entirely  deficient  tail,  large 
staring  eyes,  and  the  rudimentary  character,  or  absence,  of  the 
index  finger,  which  is  never  provided  with  a  nail ;  in  all  of  them 
the  thumb  diverges  widely  from  the  other  fingers,  and  the  great 
toe  is  so  divergent  as  to  be  directed  backwarda  In  the  brain 
there  is  one  character  common  to  all  three  genera,  and  that  is 
the  small  length  of  the  angular  fissifre.  The  caecum,  which  is 
long,  is  supported  by  three  folds,  of  which  the  median  is  anangious, 
and  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  longer  of  the  two  lateral  folds, 
which  are  vascular.  The  members  of  this  sub-family  have  more 
dorsal  vertebrae  than  are  found  in  other  Lemurs ;  the  range  is 
from  fourteen  in  ions,  to  sixteen  iji  NycticeMs, 

The  genus  Nycticebm  contains  only  a  single  species,  K  tardi- 
gradm,  though  four  other  names  have  been  given  to  supposed 
varieties.  Moreover,  the  genus  itself  has  been  named  Stenops,  as 
also  the  next  genus  iom.  The  body  of  this  animal  is  stouter  than 
that  of  the  next  to  be  described.  Professor  Mivart  has  pointed 
out  that,  though  Asiatic  like  the  Loris,  it  presents  more  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  African  Potto.  The  index  finger  is  small ;  the 
inner  of  the  two  incisors  is  smaller  than  the  outer,  but  both  of 
one  side  are  close  together.  They  may  be  reduced  to  one  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

VOL.  X  2  K 
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The  animal  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  East,  occurring  in 
Assam  and  Burniah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cochin-China, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  Its  vernacular 
names  signify  Bashful  Cat ''  and  "  Bashful  Monkey  ”  in  allusion 
to  its  nocturnal  and  shy  habits.  It  lives  among-  trees,  which  it 
does  not  voluntarily  leave.  Its  movements  are  deliberate,  as  its 
popular  name.  Slow  Loris,  implies ;  but  it  makes  up  for  this  by 
a  vigorous  tenacity  of  grasp.  The  animals  make  a  curious 


Fig.  262.— -Slo-w  Loris.  Nycticebus  tardigradus,  x. 


chattering  when  angry,  and  when  pleased  at  night  they  utter  a 
short  though  tuneful  whistle  of  one  unvaried  note,  which  is 
thought  by  Chinese  sailors  to  presage  wind,”  Much  superstition 
has  collected  round  this  harmless  though  rather  weird-looking 
creature.  Its  influence  over  human  beings  is  as  active  when  it 
is  dead  as  when  it  is  alive.  Thus,”  writes  Mr.  Stanley  Flower^ 
a  Malay  may  commit  a  crime  he  did  not  premeditate,  and  then 
find  that  an  enemy  had  buried  a  particular  part  of  a  loris  under 
his  threshold,  which  had,  unknown  to  him,  compelled  him  to  act 
to  his  own  disadvantage.”  The  life  of  the  Loris,  adds  Mr.  Flower, 


^  Proc.  Zoot  Soc.  1900,  p.  321. 
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is  not  a  happy  one,  for  it  is  continually  seeing  ghosts ;  and  that 
is  why  it  hides  its  face  in  its  hands  1 

The  genus  Ferodicticus  contains  two  quite  recognisable  species, 
known  respectively  as  the  Angwantibo  and  Bosnian’s  Potto.  The 
former  has  been  regarded  as  referable  to  a  distinct  genus,  Arcto- 
cehus.  A  curious  internal  character  of  the  Potto  which  is  visible, 
or  at  least  can  be  felt,  externally,  is  the  long  neural  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  which  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  skin. 
The  index  finger  is  rudimentary  and  so  is  the  tail,  being  only 
just  visible  (about  an  inch  in  length)  in  the  Potto.  The  colour 
of  both  genera  is  a  reddish  grey,  redder  in  the  Potto.  The 
incisors  are  equal  and  minute.  Both  species  are  confined  in 
their  range  to  West  Africa,  and  are  arboreal  like  the  other 
members  of  the  sub-family.  The  Potto  seems  to  share  the 
leisurely  mode  of  progression  of  its  Asiatic  relatives,  if  Bosman, 
its  original  describer,  is  to  be  trusted.  He  says :  By  the  negroes 
called  Potto,  but  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Sluggard,  doubtless 
from  its  lazy,  sluggish  nature ;  a  whole  day  being  little  enough 
for  it  to  advance  ten  steps  forward.”  The  same  writer  did  not 
at  all  appreciate  his  addition  to  zoological  knowledge,  for  he 
remarked  that  the  Potto  “hath  nothing  very  particular  but  his 
odious  ugliness.”  The  Angwantibo  is  rare  and  but  little  known. 
Our  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  is  derived  from,  a  paper  by 
Huxley.^  It  is  an  animal  measuring  about  10^  inches  in  total 
length  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  The  hands  and  feet  are  smaller  than  those  of  Ferodicticus. 
The  index  finger  is  rudimentary  and  has  but  two  phalanges,  and 
it  has  no  trace  of  a  nail.  In  this  it  agrees  with  the  Potto,  but 
“  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  do  not  project  in 
the  manner  described  by  van  der  Hoeven  in  the  Potto,  though 
they  can  be  readily  felt  through  the  skin.”  The  dental  formula 
of  this  genus  as  of  the  last  is  I  f  Pm  §-  Mf.  The  last  lower 
molar  has  a  fifth  cusp,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Potto.  The  last 
upper  molar  is  tricuspid.  It  is  bicuspid  in  the  Potto.  It  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  agreeing  with  Professor  Huxley  that  the 
Angwantibo  is  entitled  to  generic  separation. 

The  genus  Zoris  also  contains  but  a  single  species,  X.  gracilis, 
and  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  an  animal  of  more  slender  build  than 
the  Slow  Loris.  Its  eyes  are  very  large,  and  the  limbs  excessively 
^  ‘‘On  the  Angwantibo/*  Zool,  See.  1864,  p.  314. 
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slender.  The  index  finger  is  much  as  in  NycMcebus.  The  colour 
too,  is  not  -widely  different,  being  of  a  yello-wish  grey,  but  it  lacks 
the  dorsal  stripe  -which  distinguishes  its  relative.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  equal  and  very  small  The  last  upper  molar  has  four 
cusps  instead  of  the  three  of  Nycticebus.  This  Lemur  is  confined 
to  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  has  much  the  same  habits  as 
the  last.  But  it  is  rather  more  active,  and  can  capture  amap 
birds  when  sleeping  upon  the  trees ;  its  diet,  however,  is  mixed, 
and  is  vegetarian  as  well  as  animal 

A  mysterious  Lemur,  which  we  conveniently  place  as  a  kind 
of  appendix  to  the  present  family  on  account  of  its  locality,  has 
been  shortly  described  by  Hachtrieb  from  the  Philippines.  The 
tail  is  rudimentary ;  there  are  two  upper  incisors,  but  as  many  as 
sis  lower.  It  is  doubtful  what  the  beast  really  is. 

Fam.  2.  Chiromyidae. — This  family  contains  but  a  single 
genus  and  species,  the  Aye-aye,  Ghironys  mfiadagaseariensis. 


F1G4  263,— Aye-aye,  Ghirom^s  MouiagasccMf^nsis,  x  ^3^. 

whose  characters  therefore  are  for  the  present  those  of  the 
family  as  well  as  of  the  genus  and  speciea  The  external 
features  of  this  extraordinary  animal  will  be  gathered  from 
an  inspwtion  of  Fig.  263,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  earlier  name  of  Seiurus  given  to  the  creature  was  not  by 
any  means  a  misnomer.  The  Squirrel-like  appearance  is  due, 
of  course,  chiefly  to  the  strong  and  long  incisor  teeth.  As 
to  the  external  characters,  which  are  of  systematic  importance, 
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attention  may  be  called  to  the  long  and  bushy  tail,  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  hind-limbs,  to  the  abdominal  teats  (one  pair)  in  the 
female,  and  above  all  to  the  singular  third  digit  of  the  hand, 
which  is  thin  and  elongated  The  tlinmb,is,  as  in  other  Lemurs, 
opposable,  and  has  a  flat  nail ;  the  remaining  digits  have  claws, 
as  have  also  the  toes  with  the  exception  of  the  great  toe,  which 
has  a  flat  nail  like  the  thumb.  . 

The  anatomy  of  this'  animal  has  occupied  the  attention  of  a 
considerable  number  of  observers,  dating  from  Sir  R  Owen,  who 
was  the  first  to  give  a  connected  account  of  its  entire  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  most  recent  paper  of  importance  is.  by  Br.  Oudemans.^ 
The  teeth  are  very  unlike  those  of  other  Lemurs.  The  most 
remarkable  divergence  is  in  the  incisors,  which  are  present  to 
the  number  of  but  a  single  pair,  in  each  jaw,  and  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Rodentia,  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  that 
group  grow  from  persistent  pulps.  There  are  likewise,  as  in 
the  Kodents,  no  canines.  .  There  are  two  premolars  in  the 
upper  Jaw  (none  in  the  lower)  and  altogether  twelve  molars,  so 
that  there  is  a  total  of  eighteen  teeth.  The  intestine  has  a 
moderately  long  caecum.  The  brain  has  been  most  fully  described 
by  Oudemans,  who  had  fresh  material  to  work  with,  the  brain 
described  by  Owen  having  been  extracted  from  a  spirit-preserved 
carcase.  The  angular  fissure  is  well  developed,  as  in  Lemur  and 
the  Indri ;  but  it  does  not  join  the  infero-frontaL  The  antero- 
temporal  fissure  is  also  well  developed. 

''  The  name  of  Aye-aye, wrote  Sonnerat,  the  discoverer  of  the 
animal,  which  I  have  retained  for  it,  is  a  cry  of  surprise  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar.”  It  is,  however,  usually  said  that 
the  animal  itself  makes  a  sound  which  may  be  written  in  the 
same  way  (or  with  an  initial  H).  It  is  an  arboreal  and 
nocturnal  animal,  which  accounts  for  its  excessive  rarity  at  one 
time.  In  one  of  his  many  eloquent  essays  upon  natural  history 
the  late  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse  adduced  the  Aye-aye  as  an  example  of 
a  creature  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  It  is,  however,  now  more 
frequently  met  with,  though  the  superstition  of  the  natives 
renders  its  capture  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  There  is  a 
specimen  at  the  moment  of  writing  in  the  Zoological  Society's 
Gardens.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
slender  middle  finger :  it  is  stated  that  it  can  thrust  it  into  the 

^  VerK  Ak,  Amsterdam,  xxvii.  1890, 
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borings  of  the  larva  of  a  certain  beetle  of  which  the  Lemur  'is 
particularly  fond,  and  can  extract  the  insect,  or  at  any  rate 
discover  its  position,  when  it  may  be  extracted  by  the  powerful 
chisel-shaped  teeth.  The  partiality  of  the  Aye-aye  for  animal 
food  of  any  kind  including  insects  has  been  both  reaffirmed  and 
denied ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett  has  seen  the  creature  use  its  slender 
finger  for  combing  out  its  hair,  and  for  other  purposes  of  the 
toilet.  Dr.  Oudemans  has  figured  in  his  paper  an  apple  which 
has  been  largely  eaten  by  the  Ohiromys ;  the  fleshy  pulp  has 
been  entirely  excavated,  leaving  only  the  core  and  the  skin,  which 
are  untouched.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Baron  is  one  of  the  latest  writers 
upon  the  ways  of  life  of  Ghiromys}  He  states  that  it  inhabits 
the  most  dense  parts  of  the  forests.  It  has  the  habit  of  prowling 
about  in  pairs,  and  the  female  produces  but  a  single  young  one 
at  a  birth.  A  nest,  which  is  about  2  feet  across,  is  made  of  twigs 
in  lofty  branches.  This  is  occupied  during  the  day,  and  entered 
by  a  hole  in  the  side.  With  regard  to  the  superstitious  venera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  animal  is  held,  it  is  said  that  if  a  person  sleeps 
in  the  forest  the  Aye-aye  will  bring  him  a  pillow.  "  If  a  pillow 
for  the  head,  the  person  will  become  rich ;  if  for  the  feet,  he  will 
shortly  succumb  to  the  creature’s  fatal  power,  or  at  least  will 
become  bewitched.”  But  a  counter-charm  may  be  obtained.  It 
is  said  that  the  reverence  for  this  beast  leads  the  natives  to  bury 

carefully  a  specimen  found  dead. 

Fam.^  3.  Tarsiidae. — ^This  femily  also  consists  of  but  a  single 
^nus,  Tarstus,  to  which  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  but  a 
single  species  belongs ;  there  are,  however,  at  least  four  different 
specific  names  on  record.  The  general  aspect  of  the  animal  is 
not  unhke  that  of  a  Galago,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in  the 
elongation  of  the  ankle ;  but  the  elongation  is  more  pronounced 
m  the  present  genus.  The  ears  are  large,  and  the  eyes  are 
extraordinarily  developed.  The  fingers  and  toes  terminate  in 
arge  expanded  dmjs,  and  are  furnished  with  flattened  nails 
exwpt  on  the  second  and  third  toes,  which  have  claws.  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  body  and  is  tufted  at  the  end.  The  skull  is 
more  hke  that  of  the  Anthropoidea  than  is  the  skull  of  any 
o  her  Lemur.  The  resemblance  is  by  reason  of  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  orbit  and  the  temporal  fossa  by  bone ; 

p.  44^^  A?  1883, 
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there  is,  however,  a  gap  left  to  mark  the  Lemarine  characters  of 
the  animal.  The  placenta,  too,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Apes.  The  dental  formula  is-  that  of  the  genus  Lemur ^  save  for 
the  absence  of  an  incisor  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ; ,  the 
number  of  teeth  is  therefore  thirty-four.  The  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  upright,  and  not  procumbent  as  in  other  Lemurs. 
The  caecum  is  of  moderate  length.  The  brain  is  almost  smooth, 
but  there  is  a  Sylvian  fissure  and  an  antero-temporal,  which  latter 


does  not  reach  the  lower  margin  of 
the  brain,  but  divides  the  middle  part 
of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  name 
Tarsier,  as  may  be  inferred,  was 
originally  given  to  this  creature  by 
Buffon  on  account  of  the  abnormal 
ankle,  and  it  was  compared  by  him 
with  the. Jerboa,  like  which  animal 
the  Tarsier  leaps  when  it  descends  to 
the  ground.  The  genus  is  Malayan, 
but  its  range  extends  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  to  Celebes  and  Borneo. 
The  Tarsiers  are  nocturnal  and  parti¬ 
cularly  arboreal ;  they  live  in  pairs, 
in  holes  in  tree  stems,  and  are  mainly 
insectivorous  in  their  food.  One, 


rarely  two  young  are  produced  at  a  fiq,  264.-~Rigiit  of  farnm 


birth.  Contrary  to  what  is  found  in 

many  Lemurs,  the  Tarsier  is  a  silent  cuneiform ;  <?,  middle  ounei- 

"  ,  '  ^  „  ,  form;  «>,  external  cuneiform ; 

creature,  and  at  most  emits  a  snarp,  cj,  cuboid;  w,  navicular;  i-F, 

Hlirin  call.”  Dr.  Charles  Hose,  who  Flower’s 

has  studied  this  creature,  has  noticed 

that  the  mother  often  carries  her  young  one  about  in  her  mouth 
like  a  Cat.  Like  so  many  Lemurs  this  animal  is  held  in  sup^- 
stitious  dread,  which  no  doubt  is  the  result  of  its  most  weird 


appearance.! 

Fossil  Lemurs. — -The  Lemuroids  are  a  very  ancient  race ; 
they  extend  hack  to  the  very  earliest  strata  of  the  Eocene,  the 
Torrejon  and  Puerco  beds,  which,  as  already  said,  are  thought  to 
he  more  referable  to  the  Cretaceous  than  to  the  Tertiary  epoch. 


^  For  a  survey  of  the  position  of  Tarsius,  see  ifearle,  Amer,  ISTcUitra^isti  xxxL 
1897,  p.  569 ;  and  Nat,  Science^  x.  1897,  p.  809. 
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One  of  these  early  forms  is  referred  to  the  genus  Mixodectes,  a 
genus  which  has  been  placed,  though  with  a  query,  in  the  order 
Eodentia.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  Leniuroid,  and  is  of 
American  range.  The  incisor  teeth  have  been  held  to  argue 
that  it  lies  on  the  direct  track  of  CMromys  ;  but  other  features, 
more  especially  the  form  of  the  astragalus,  have  been  used  to 
argue  the  justice  of  the  inclusion  of  this  type  within  the  order 
Eodentia,  Allied,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  this  form  is  Indrodon, 
also  of  the  lowest  Eocene  deposits  of  the  United  States.  Indrodon 
mcdaris  is  known  from  fragments  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  They  indicate  the  existence  of  a  creature  of  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  Lemur  varius.  It  had  slender  limbs  and  a 
long  and  powerful  tail.  The  humerus,  as  in  so  many  archaic 
beasts,  has  an  entepicondylar  foramen.  The  femur  has  three 
trochanters,  and  the  fibula  articulates  with  the  astragalus.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  these  primitive  TnaTvimflla  from 
^ch  other,  so  that  the  minutest  of  characters  have  to  be  called 
in  to  our  assistance.  One  of  the  contemporaneous  groups  with 
which  these  early  Lemurs  might  be  confused  is  that  of  the 
Condylarthra ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  that  in  Indrodon 
the  calcaneo-cuboidal  articulation  is  nearly  flat,  and  not  bent  as 
it  is  in  the  former  group.  The  teeth  are  of  the  tritubercular 


pattern.  The  incisors  are  not  known,  but  the  molars  and  pre¬ 
molars  are  each  three.  To  the  same  family,  which  has  been 
termed  Anaptomorphidae,  is  referred  the  genus  AnaptomorpTius, 
which  has  been  specially  compared  to  Tar&ius.  This  small 
animal  has  a  Lemuxine  face  with  huge  orbits.  It  has  a  pre- 
molar  less  than  Indrodon.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  A, 
AoOTMwcitZtM  had  an  external  lachrymal  foramen.^ 

family,  that  of  the  Chriacidae,  appear  to  hover  on 
the  border  Ime  of  Lemurs  and  Creodonts,  having  been  referred  to 
oth  by  various  palaeontologista  Professor  Scott  suggests  their 
muime  or  at  least  Primate  relationships,  while  Cope  urged 
them  Oreodont  aflftnities.  A  difficulty  raised  by  Scott  was,  that 
m  Chrtacm  the  premolars  of  the  Iowct  jaw  were  spaced.  But  it 
appears  that  thw  is  not  fatal  to  their  inclusion  in  the  Primates, 

Sre  Tf shows  the  same 

teature.  »  is  a  I^mnr  it  is  an  earlier  type  than  those 


^  See  Schlosser,  BdtragePal  Osterr, 
Amer,  Mm.  Mu.  Mist.  vii.  1895,  p.  16. 


Mimg,  1888  ;  also  Osborn  and  Earle,  Bull. 
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which  have  been  considered ;  for  it  has  the  typical  Sutherian 
dentition  of  four  premolars  and  three  molars.  These  teeth, 
especially  the  superior  molars,  are  particularly  compared  to  the 
corresponding  teeth  of  Leviiur  and  Galago.  Of  this  and  the 
allied  genus,  Protoohriacus,  several  species  are  known. 

Adapis,  a  representative  of  another  family,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  ancient  Lemuroids.  It  has  the  typical  mammalian 
dentition  of  forty-four  teeth  in  a  close  series  without  diastemata. 
The  orbits  are  completely  separated  from  the  temporal  cavity, 
the  eyes  looking  forwards.  The  canines  are  large  and  caniniform. 
The  skull  is  deeply  ridged  behind  with  the  usual  sagittal  crest. 
This  genus  is  European,  and  corresponds  to  the  already  mentioned 
American  Eocene  Tomitherium,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  same 
family. 

Msopithecvs  is  an  extinct  genus  from  Madagascar,  lately  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major.^  There  are  two  species,  K  roUrti 
and  N".  austtalis.  The  dental  formula  is  I  2,  0  1,  Pm  3,  M  3,  for 
the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  jaw  having  but  a  single  pair  of  incisors. 
The  lachrymal  foramen  is  just  inside,  or  on  the  edge,  of  the  orbit, 
so  that  one  distinctive  Lemurine  character  is  lost.  The  genus  is 
also  Ape-like  in  the  form  of  the  canines  and  incisors,  these 
having  been  especially  compared  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  with 
those  of  the  Cercopithecidae.  The  molars,  too,  agree  with  those 
of  the  same  family.  There  is,  however,  one  important  feature  in 
which  Nesopitlieciis  resembles  not  only  the  Lemurs  as  opposed  to 
the  Apes,but  the  Malagasy  Lemurs.  As  already  mentioned  (p.  544), 
Dr.  Major  has  shown  that  in  the  Malagasy  Lemurs,  even  including 
the  aberrant  Chiromys,  and  in  the  Tertiary  and  European  Adapis, 
the  bulla  tympani  is  not  produced  by  an  ossiSed  extension  of  the 
annulus  tympanicus,  but  from  the  adjacent  periotic  bone,  the 
annulus  remaining  separate  and  lying  within  the  fully-formed 

buUa.  This  feature  shows  conclusively  that  Mdapis  is  a  Lemur, 

and  that  Nesopithecus,  originally  supposed  to  be  a  Mo^ey,  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  Lemuroidea,  many  though  its  likenesses  to 
the  higher  Primates  undoubtedly  are.  However,  this  feature, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  orbital  and  temporal  cavities  are 
in  communication,  shows  the  Lemuroid  position  of  Nesopithecus, 
though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  is  on  the  way  to  become 
an  Ape. 
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A  family,  Megaladapididae,  has  been  quite  lately  founded 
by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major*  to  include  the  remains  of  a  gigantic 
extinct  Lemur  from  Madagascar,  which  when  alive,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  skull,  must  have  been  three  or  four  timAB  the 
size  of  the  Common  Cat.  The  name  Megaladapis  madagascwriensis 
was  given  to  the  fossil  on  account  of  certain  resemblances  to  the 
also  extinct  Adapis.  It  differs  from  other  Lemurs  in  a  number 
of  characters  which  jointly  warrant  its  inclusion  in  a  distinct 
family.  The  small  size  of  the  orbits  suggest  a  diurnal  life;  the 
deep  mandibles,  which,  unlike  what  is  found  in  other  Lemurs, 
are  completely  blended  at  the  suture,  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
howling  apparatus,  as  in  Mycdes.  The  low  brain-case  is  a 
character  which  is  found  in  so  many  extinct  Mammalia  belonging 
to  many  different  orders  that  it  weighs  neither  one  way  nor 
the  other  in  considering  the  systematic  position  of  the  animal. 
The  shape  of  the  molars,  which  are  three  in  each  half  of  each  jaw 
as  in  other  Lemurs,  is,  according  to  the  discoverer,  like  that  of 
the  genus  LepiUmur.  The  incisors  and  the  canines  are  not 
known.  Of  a  still  larger  form,  M.  insignis,  the  molar  teeth  are 


Sub-Oeder  2.  ANTHROPOIDEA. 

The  Apes  differ  from  the  Lemurs  in  that  the  teats  are 
always  restncted  to  the  thoracic  region ;  the  orbit,  though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bone  as  in  the  Lemurs  (and  in  Tvpaia,  a  very  Lemur- 
ffke  Insectivore),  does  not  open  freely  behind  into  the  temporal 
fos^  as  in  Lemurs  (except  Tarsius).  The  lachrymal  opening  is 
iMide  the^  orbit  inst^d  of  outside  ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres 

clrebAll  <ieveloped,  and  conceal,  or  nearly  conceal,  the 

eerebeUum  ;  the  upper  incisors  are  in  close  contact ;  a  few  other 
immts  are  mentioned  under  the  description  of  the  characters  of 
the  lemurs.  There  are  altogether  about  21 2  species  of  Monkeys 
and  Apes.  They  are  tropical  and  subtropical  in  range,  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  are  impatient  of  cold. 

<ii^isible  into  two  great  divisions, 
which  have  been  termed,  on  account  of  the  characters  of  the  nose, 

^  2hil.  Trans,  clxxxv.  B,  1894,  p.  16, 
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the  Catarrhines  and  Platyrrhines.  In  the  former  the  nostrUs  look 
downward  and  are  cloee  together;  in  the  latter  they  are  separated 
bv  a  broad  cartilaginous  septum,  and  the  apertures  are  directed 
outwards.  But  numerous  other  points  of  difference  separate  these 
two  groups  of  the  Monkey  tribe.  The  Catarrhines  often  have 
those  remarkable  ischial  callosities,  patches  of  hard  skin  brightly 
coloured ;  the  tail  may  be  totally  wanting  as  a  distinct  organ,  as 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Anthropoid  Apes ;  there  are 
often  cheek  pouches,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Lydekker  has  remarked,  if  a 
Monkey  be  observed  to  stow  nuts  away  in  its  cheeks  for  future 
reference,  we  may  be  certain  that  its  home  is  in  the  Old  World, 
for  tlie  Catarrhines  are  exclusively  denizens  of  the  Old  World, 
while  the  Platyrrhines  are  as  exclusively  New  World  iu  range. 
Again,  those  of  the  Catarrhines  which  do  possess  a  long  tail, 
such  as  the  members  of  the  genus  Gercocelms,  never  show  the 
least  sign  of  prehensility  in  that  tail.  The  teeth  of  the  Catar¬ 
rhines  are  invariably  thirty-two  in  number,  the  formula  being 


If  o^Pm|Mf  =  32.  '  ,  1 

In  the  Old-World  Apes  there  is  a  bony  external  auditory 

meatus,  which  is  wanting  (as  a  bony  structure)  in  the  Platyr¬ 
rhines.  The  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Forbes  pointed  out  that  m  most  of 
the  New- World  forms  the  parietals  and  the  malara  come  into 
contact;  in  the  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  they  are  hindered 
from  coming  into  contact  by  the  frontals  and  the  alisphenoids. 
The  Platyrrhines  may  have  the  same  number  of  teeth;  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Marmosets,  but  in  them  there  are  three  pre- 
molars  and  two  molars;  in  the  remaining  New-World  Monkeys 
there  are  thirty-six  teeth,  but  of  these  three  are  premolars  and 


thiee  molars.  ^  .  A.  i 

Not  only  are  these  two  groups  of  the  Primates  absolutely 

distinct  at  the  present  day,  but  they  have  been,  so  iar  as^  we 

know,  for  a  very  long  time,  since 

at  all  intermediate  have  been  so  far  discovered.  This  hassled  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Monkeys  are  what  is  termed  diphyletic 
i.e.  that  they  have  originated  from  two  ^parate  stocks  of 
ancestors.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  understand  on  this  ™  the 

very  great  similarities  which  underlie  the  diver^nces  that  have 
just  been  mentioned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equa  y 
to  understand  how  it  is  that,  having  been  separated  ^ 

other  for  so  long  a  period,  they  have  not  diverged  further  in 


MARMOSETS 
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structure  than  they  have.  The  Platyrrhines  seem  to  stand  at 
the  base  of  the  series.  This  is  another  example  of  the  existence  of 
archaic  creatures  in  South  AmenVa 


Group  I  PLATYBBSINA. 

Fam.  1,  Hapalidae. — -We  may  begin  the  account  of  the 
Platyrrhine  Monkeys  with  the  Hapalidae  or  Marmosets;  for  this 
famdy  is  structurally  lower  than  the  rest.  They  have  thirty-two 
teeth,  arranged  as  in  the  following  formula:  IfC|-Pm|M#  =  32. 
The  molars  have  three  main  tubercles,  and  not  four  as  in  the 
higher  forms.  The  digits  are  for  the  most  part  clawed,  not 
naded,^  in  the  higher  types;  the  great  toe  alone  bears  a  flat 
naiL  The  tail,  too,  is  ringed,  a  condition  which  is  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  lower  groups  of  mammals,  but  not  of  the  higher 
A^s.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  smooth,  but  this  is  a  matter 
rather  connected  with  their  small  size  than  with  low  zoological 
petition.  The  tails  of  the  Marmosets,  unlike  those  of  so  many 
long^  ^®™an  Monkeys,  are  not  prehensile  though  they  are 

S:apcde  is  broadly  distinguished  from  the  other 
genim,  Mtdas,  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  incisors  slant  forwards 
^  m  the  Lemurs.  They  are  smaU,  soft-furred,  long-tailed 
Monkeys,  famihar  to  every  one.  There  are  some  seven  species 
which  are  entirely  restneted  in  range  to  Brazil,  BoKvia,  and 

Mexko^^’  vygmma,  extending  northward  into 

HRn,?/  there  are  rather  more  species— 

about  fourt^n.  They  are  South  and  Central  American^  dis- 
ibutiom  Smee  both  these  genera  are  arboreal  in  habit  it  is 
extraordinary  that  ^they  have  not  the  prehensile  tails  of  their 
American  ames.  As,  however,  the  late  Mr.  Bates  observed  an 

hetht  ?  f  faU  head-foremost  from  a 

he  ght  of  at  50  feet,  alight  on  its  feet,  and  run  oif  as  if 

had  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  no  extra 

Tv^rJir'”  Some  of  the  TamarS 

W  a  long  i^ne;  this  is  well  seen  in  il£  Wm,  or  rather  in 

aliii  to  ^  T?’  identical  with  it.  is  at  least  very  closely 
alhed  to  It.  The  name  is  obviously  derived  from  the  character 
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referred  to,  and  the  Monkey,  originally  described  by  the  traveller 
von  Humboldt,  is  said  to  have  “  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive 
lion.”  M.  hicolor  is  an  example  of  the  species  with  no  mane, 
but  with  a  patch  of  white  round  the  mouth,  looking  like  “  a  ball 
of  snow-white  cotton  ”  held  in  the  teeth. 

Fam.  2.  Cebidae. — The  remaining  American  Monkeys  are 
comprised  in  the  family  Cebidae.  This  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  additional  molar,  thus 
making  thirty-six  teeth  in  all.  The  tail,  sometimes  very  short, 
is  more  generally  long  and  highly  prehensile,  being  nude  at  the 
extremity,  which  part  is  therefore  especially  prehensile;  this 
state  of  affairs  is  often  to  be  seen  in  animals  with  prehensile 
tails.  The  Cebidae,  though  for  the  most  part  larger  than  the 
Marmosets,  never  approach  in  size  the  Old-World  Apes. 

Typical  of  the  family  is  the  genus  Celus,  including  the 
“  Capuchin  ”  Monkeys,  and  consisting  of  nearly  twenty  species ; 
the  tail,  though  prehensile,  is  covered  with  hair  to  the  tip,  a  fact 
which  is  indicative  of  a  less  perfect  prehensility  than  is  exhibited 
in  some  Monkeys  with  a  naked  under  surface  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  The  thumb  is  well  developed.  The  genus  ranges  from 
Costa  Eica  to  Paraguay.  The  commonest  Monkey  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  street  organs  of  this  country  is  a  Cehus.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion  that  these  and  other  monkeys  are  purely 
vegetable-feeding  animals.  Cedus  is  in  fact  particularly  fond  of 

caterpillar^  as  are  also  the  Marmosets. 

Allied  to  Cehus  is  Lagothrix,  the  Woolly  Monkey,  of  which 
L.  humholdti  is  the  best-known  species,  there  being  indeed  but 
one  other.  It  is  a  larger  and  heavier  animal  than  any  species  of 
Cehus;  and  the  Hare -like  wooHiness  of  the  fur  suggested  its 
scientific  name  to  its  original  describer,  von  Humboldt.  It  has 
a  perfectly  prehensile  tail,  naked  at  the  tip.  The  thumb  and 
great  toe  are  weU  developed.  These  are  purely  fruit-eating 
Monkeys,  and  are  known  as  “  Barrigudos  ”  by  the  Portuguese  of 
the  Amazon  country  on  account  of  their  prominent  belly,  due 
apparently  to  the  immense  amount  of  fruit  consumed.  They  are, 
or  were,  much  eaten  by  natives. 

JBraehgteles  is  a  little-known  genus,  connecting  the  last  with 
the  next  genus.  The  under  fur  is  woolly ;  the  thumb  is  small 
or  absent.  The  tail  is  naked  below. 

The  Spider  monkeys,  jitclcs  or  Coaitas,  have  been  described  as 
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tlie  most  typically  arboreal  of  American  monkeys.  The  use  of 
the  prehensile  tail  can  frequently  be  studied  in  living  examples 
in  the  Zoological  Societ/s  Gardens.  “With  this fifth  hand  ”  the 
Monkey  feels  for  a  place  to  grasp,  and  securely  twists  its  tail 
round,  moving  it  with  the  greatest  ease  from  point  to  point. 
When  the  tail  is  being  thus  used  it  is  carried  erect  over  the  head. 
The  fact  that  this  genus  possesses  no  functional  thumb  is  thought 


Fig.  265. — Spider  Monkey.  Ateles  at&r, 


to  be  associated  with  the  extreme  perfection  of  its  adaptability  to 
an  exclusively  arboreal  life.  The  hand  without  a  thumb  can 
act  as  an  equally  efihcient  hook  for  suspending  the  body  ;  and 
what  is  useless  in  nature  tends  to  disappear.  These  Monkeys 
have  a  wide  range,  extending  from  Mexico  in  the  north  to 
Uruguay  in  the  south.  There  are  ten  species.  The  flesh  of 
many  Monkeys  is  eaten  not  only  by  natives  but  by  Europeans  ; 
but  the  Spider  Monkeys  are  said  to  finmish  the  most  sapid  food 
of  all. 

The  Howling  Monkeys,  genus  Mycetes,  have  also  received  the 
appropriate  generic  names  of  Alouatta  and  Stentor.  The  former 
of  these  two  names,  indeed,  is  that  which  should  properly  be 
applied  to  the  genus.  But  Mycetes  is  perhaps  better  known. 
The  "  howling  ”  is  produced  by  saccular  diverticula  of  the  larynx, 
larger  than  those  of  other  American  Monkeys,  such  as  Ateles, 
where,  however,  they  are  also  developed.  The  hyoid  bones,  too. 
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are  enormously  enlarged  and  cavernous,  while  the  jaw — in  order 
to  accommodate  and  protect  these  various  structures — is  unusually 
large  and  deep.  The  Howlers  are  furnished  with  a  fully  pre¬ 
hensile  tail.  The  thumb  is  present.  They  are  described  as 
being  the  most  hideous  in  aspect  of  the  American  Monkeys,  and 
of  the  lowest  intelligence,  with  which  latter  characteristic  is 
associated  a  less  convoluted  brain  than  in  Ateles,  for  example. 
The  noise  produced  ‘by  these  Monkeys  is  audible  for  miles,  and 
is  said  not  to  be  due  to  emulation,  Le.  not  to  be  comparable  to 
singing  or  talking,  but  to  serve  to  intimidate  their  enemies. 
The  story  told  of  these  and  other  Monkeys  with  prehensile  tails, 
that  they  cross  rivers  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  intertwined  Monkeys, 
is  apparently  devoid  of  truth.  There  are  six  species,  which  are 
Central  and  South  American  in  range. 

The  Squirrel  Monkeys,  genus  Clirysothrix,  are  small  creatures 
with  a  long  head,  the  occiput  projecting.  Their  tail,  though  long, 
has  no  naked  area  at  the  extremity  and  is  non-prehensile.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  proportions  of  the  cranium  as  compared 
with  the  face  are  greater,  not  only  than  in  other  Monkeys,  but 
than  in  Man  himself.  The  thumb  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as 
in  the  Spider  Monkeys.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  very 
smooth ;  but,  as  already  remarked,  this  is  a  matter  of  size,  and 
not  of  low  position  in  the  series.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight 
that  this  statement  contradicts  the  one  made  concerning  the 
Howlers,  But  the  latter  are  large  Monkeys,  and  therefore  ought, 
so  to  speak,  to  have  a  more  complex  brain  ;  but  they  have  not. 
Like  so  many  of  the  American  Monkeys,  the  Squirrel  Monkeys 
are  gregarious,  and,  in  spite  of  their  tails,  arboreal.  They  are 
largely  insect -feeders,  and  also  catch  small  birds  and  devour 
eggs.  There  are  four  species,  of  which  CX  sci'WTea  i^  the  commonest, 
and  is  constantly  an  inmate  of  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens. 
Humboldt  asserted  of  it  that  when  vexed  its  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  but  Darwin  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  this  very  human 
expression  of  an  emotion. 

GallithHx  Q,  gmxk%  not  far  removed  from  the  last,  and,  like 
it,  occurs  both  in  Central  and  in  South  America.  It  is  chiefly 
to  be  distinguished  from  Ghrysoihrix  by  the  non-extension  back¬ 
wards  of  the  head,  and  by  the  more  furry  character  of  the  tail 
The  lower  jaw  is  rather  deep,  as  in  the  Howlers ;  but  there  is 
not,  or  there  has  not  been  discovered,  a  howling  apparatus  like 
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that  of  Mycetes.  Nevertheless  Professor  Weldon^  has  found  in 
a  female  of  G.  gigot  a  patch  of  ossification  on  the  thyroid  cartilage 
of  the  larynx  which  may  be  an  indication  of  something  more  in 
the  male.  There  are  eleven  species. 

Nyctipitheeus,  the  Doroucouli  Monkeys,  is  a  genus  of  some¬ 
what  Lemurine  appearance,  caused  by  their  large  eyes.  But  they 
reminded  Bates  of  an  Owl  or  a  Tiger-cat !  They  have  a  long,  but 
not  prehensile  tail.  As  in  the  Marmosets,  the  lower  incisors 
project  forwards  in  a  Lemurine  fashion.  The  thumb  is  very 
short.  A  peculiarity  of  this  genus  is  the  twenty -two  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebrae.  As  in  Ohrysothrix,  but  not  as  in  Callithrix, 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  smooth.  There  are  five  species, 
of  which  one  occurs  so  far  north  as  Nicaragua;  the  rest  are' 
Brazilian,  extending  down  to  the  Argentine. 

The  Ouakari  Monkeys,  Brmhyurus^  are,  as  the  name  denotes, 
short-tailed  forms.  Two  species,  B.  ruUcundus  and  B.  calvus. 


PlO.  266.  Bed-faced  Ouakari.  Bradiyurus  rtthiGtindns,  x  y. 


have  bright  red  faces ;  B.  melanoeephodus  has  a  black  one. 
There  is  a  small  thumb.  The  brain  is  fairly  convoluted,  and  is 
to  be  speciaUy  compared  with  that  of  Oelus  and  Pithecia.  The 

*  “  Notes  on  CaUiOtnx  gigot,"  Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  1884,  p.  6. 

®  Forbes,  Proe.  Zool.  Soe.  1880,  p.  639. 
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species  B,  rubicundus  at  any  rate  has  an  absolutely  as  well  as 
a  relatively  greater  length  of  intestines  and  caecum  than  any 
other  American  Monkey  known. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  fact  about  these  Ouakari  Monkeys  is 
their  distribution  in  South  America.  We  cannot  do  better  than 


Fig.  267, _ ^WMte-nosed  Said.  Pithecia  albmasa.  x^.  (From  Mtture.) 

q^uote  the  summary  given  by  Messrs.  P.  L.  and  W.  L.  Sclater  in 
their  GeogTd'phy  of  Mct'ffi'iificdSj  which  is  as  follows;  Each  of 
them,  as  first  shown  by  Bates  and  afterwards  further  explained 
by  Eorbes,  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  forest  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents.  The  Black-headed 
Ouakari  (J?.  melamce^halus)  ...  is  met  with  only  in  a  tract 

,  ^  tTrvT  :■  2  0  '  -  '  ■  - 
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traversed  hj  the  Eio  Negro ;  the  Bald-headed  Ouakari  appears 
to  be  confiaed  to  the  triangle  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Amazon  with  another  affluent,  the  Japura;  and  the  Eed  Ouakari 
to  the  forests  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Amazon  opposite  Olivenea, 
and  lying  between  the  main  stream  and  the  Eiver  I^a.  Each  of 
them_  evidently  takes  the  place  of  the  others  in  its  particular 
district.  Of  this  peculiar  kind  of  distribution  few  instances  are 
known  amongst  mammals,  but  many  somewhat  similar  cases  have 
been  observed  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects.” 

The  genus  Pitliecia,  the  Sakis,  consists  of  five  species  with 
long  bushy  tails,  which  are  non-prehensile.  They  are  bearded 
and  have  a  thumb.  Like  the  last  genus,  Pithecia  does  not 
extend  into  Central  America.  The  incisors  project  forwards,  and 
the  lower  jaw  is  deep,  though  the  howling  apparatus  of  Mycetes 
is  wanting.  The  thin,  closely-set,  and  projecting  incisors  are  very 
suggestive  of  those  of  the  Lemurs.  Braehyurus  is  much  like 
Pithecia  in  this  respect,  and  both  differ  markedly  from  such  a 
genus  as  Cebus,  where  the  lower  incisors  are  vertical.  An 
anatomical  peculiarity  of  Pithecia  is  the  breadth  of  the  ribs. 
P.  satanas  is  perhaps  the  best-known  species,  but  all  five  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens.  As  its 
name  suggests,  P.  sateaas  is  entirely  black;  it  shows  a  curious 
point  of  difference  from  P.  cheiroipotes  in  its  way  of  drinking. 
The  latter  species,  as  its  name  denotes,  uses  its  hand  to  drink, 
while  P.  puts  its  mouth  to  the  water.  P.  alUnasa  is 

black  with  a  red  patch  on  the  nose,  within  which  again  is  a 
small  white  patch. 


Group  IL  CATARBEIMA. 

The  Catarrhine  Apes  are  divisible  into  three  or  perhaps  only 
two  families,  the  Cercopithecidae  and  the  Simiidae,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  Hominidae.  The  Simiidae  are  sometimes 
Spoken  of  as  the  Anthropoid  Apes, 

Fam.  1.  Cercopithecidae.— Of  the  Cercopithecidae  there  are 
eight  genera  (perhaps  nine)  to  be  recognised,  which  may  be  dis- 
ributed  into  two  sub-fanuHes.  The  first  of  these  two  sub-families, 
that  of  the  Oercopithecinae,  has  the  following  characters There 
are  cheek  pouches  m  which  the  animals  store  food  temporarily. 
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The  stomach  is  simple  and  globular;  this  corresponds  with  a 
mixed  diet.  The  tail  is  long  or  short,  or  practically  absent. 

The  most  familiar  genus  is  undoubtedly  Macacus.  This 
includes  all  the  common  so-called  Macaques,  the  Bonnet  Monkey, 


the  Pig-tailed  Monkey,  etc.  In  this  genus  we  find  that  the 
malAs  are  larger  than  the  females,  and  have  stronger  canine  teeth. 
Ischial  callosities  are  well  developed.  ^  The  genus  is  purely 
Asiatic,  reaching  as  far  east  as  Japan,  with  the  exception  o  t  e 
Barbary  Ape,  M.  inuus,  also  known  as  the  Gibraltar  Ape.  There 
are  altogether  some  seventeen  species.  ^ 

Macacus  is  doubtfully  indigenous  to  Gibraltar.  It 

however,  definitely  established  there  at  present,  and  is  careMly 
fostered.  It  is  a  large  Ape  with  no  external  tail,  in  which 
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particular  it  is  unique  among  the  members  of  its  genus.  At  one 
time  its  extinction  on  the  “  Eock  ”  was  nearly  accomplished,  but 
three  individuals  being  known.  In  1893  the  Governor  of 
Gibraltar  informed  Mr.  Sclater  that  he  had  himself  counted  as 
many  as  thirty  in  one  herd.  Its  depredations  seem  to  have  led 
to  the  expression  of  a  wish  in  some  quarters  that  the  numbers 
should  be  thinned ;  but  feeling  on  the  opposite  side  appears  to  be 
stronger,  so  that  whatever  was  the  actual  mode  of  its  introduction 
on  to  the  “  Eock  ”  it  will  at  any  rate  remain  there  unmolested 
for  the  present. 

M.  tchdiemis  is  a  species  found  in  the  Yung-ling  Mountains 
in  North  China.  It  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  M.  speciosus, 
the  most  northerly  form  of  Monkey.  It  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  like  the  Tiger  of  those  regions  it  has  put  on  an 
extra  coating  ^  of  fur  to  enable  it  to  combat  with  the  bitter 
winters.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  more  than  a  variety  of 
the  Ehesus  Monkey  (if.  rhesus). 

M.  nemestrinus,  "the  Pig-tailed  Macaque,”  is  trained  by  the 
natives  of  the  east  to  climb  cocoa-nut  palms  and  to  carefully 
select  and  throw  down  only  the  ripe  fruit.  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles 
apparently  was  the  first  to  report  upon  this  useful  intelligence  of 
the  animal,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hose  of  Borneo  has  confirmed  him. 

The  Japanese  Macaque  (if  speciosus)  is  well  known  from  the 
work  of  Japanese  artists.  It  is  the  only  species  of  Monkey 

lound  in  Japan,  and  goes  very  far  north. 

A  rather  rare  form  is  M.  leoninus.  It  has  a  short  tail,  and 
c^urs  m  Burmah.  M.  silenus  is  distinguished  by  a  ruff  of  lone 
hght^oloured  hair  surrounding  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Wanderoo  but  this  is  apparently  quite  inaccurate,  since  that 
tern  is  used  by  the  Ceylonese  for  a  Semnopithecus.  For  those 
who  wish  a  "pseudo-vernacular”  name  Dr.  Blanford  suggests 

Pennants  name  of  "Lion-tailed  Monkey” 

The  genus  Cercocehis,  including  those  Monkeys  known  as 
Mangabeys,  is  confined  to  West  Africa.  They  hLe  always  a 

wtute_  in  colour.  The  ischial  callosities  are  more  pronounced 
than  m  the  M^aques.  In  the  Mangabeys  also  the  hairs  areTot 
ringed  with  differently  coloured  bars,  as  is  the  case  with  both 
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Macaques  and  Cercofithecus,  giving  to  them,  the  greenish  hue 
which  characterises  so  many  of  the  last  two  genera.  There  are 
no  laryngeal  air  sacs  as  in  the  Macaques.  There  are  not  more 
than  seven  species. 

The  genus  Cereopithectis  (the  Guenons)  represents  in  Africa 
the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  Macaques;  the  genus  has  a  long 
tail.  The  cheek  pouches  are  larger  than  in  the  genus  Macacus. 
The  ischial  callosities  are  less  extensive  than  in  that  genus.  A 
tooth  character  also  distinguishes  this  genus  from  Macacus;  the 
last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  has,  as  a  very  general  rule,  only 
four  cusps  instead  of  the  five  which  are  found  in  Macacus.  The 
supracihary  ridges  in  the  skull  are  by  no  means  so  marked  as  in 

the  allied  genera.  . 

One  species,  the  Talapoin,  C.  talapoin,  has  been  separated  mto 
a  distinct  genus,  Miopitheeiis,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
lower  molars  have  only  three  tubercles  instead  of  the  usual  four. 
But  if  this  be  done,  then  Cercopithecus  moloncyi,  which  has  a 
lower  molar  with  five  tubercles,  should  also  be  separated. 

The  genus  Cercopithecus  is  limited  to  Africa,  and  its  numerous 


Fig.  269.— IKana  Monkey.  Cercojnihtcus  diana.  xj. 


species  have  often  a  very  limited  range.  They  are  frequently 
rather  brightly  coloured,  with  blue  and  white  patches  on  the  face. 
The  Diana  Monkey  has  a  pointed  white  beard.  Of  the  Vervet 
Monkey  (C.  lalandii)  a  curious  fact  was  noticed  at  the  Zoologica 
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Society’s  Gardens  a  year  or  two  back :  the  young  was  observed  to 
take  both  teats  of  the  mother  into  its  mouth  at  once.  Mr.  Sclater^ 
in  a  recent  list  of  the  group  allows  forty-seven  species,  of  which 
thirty-three  were  examined  by  himself.  Subsequently,  however 
the  list  has  been  reduced  to  forty  by  the  same  authority.  One 
of  the  rarest  species  is  G.  stairsi,  first  described  from  a  skin 
stripped  from  a  specimen  which  lived  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

The  genus  Oymcephalus  (or  Papio)  includes  the  Baboons  •  and 
the  scientific  name  indicates  the  Dog-like  aspect  of  these  animals 
due  to  the  projecting  snout.  Cynocephalus  is  confined  to 
Afnca  and  Arabia.  Several  of  the  species  of  the  genus  are  well 
nown.  The  Mandrill,  G.  mormon  (or  maimon),  has  blue  ridves 
on  the  muzzle,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  being  red.  The  animal 
fives  in  herds,  and  is  ferocious  and  omnivorous.  The  Chacma 
Baboon,  G.  porcarim,  is  the  largest  of  Baboons.  It  lives  in  South 
ri^  in  large  herds.  The  Arabian  Baboon,  G.  hamadryas,  is 
the  Sacred  ^boon  of  the  Egyptians.  The  names  of  two  other 
species,  G.  thoth  and  G.  anubis,  serve  also  to  remind  us  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  There  are  altogether  eleven  species  of 

_  GdMa  ioT  T^ropithmm)  is  separated  as  a  distinct  genus, 
ough  regarded  as  a  Baboon,  Garrod  has  pointed  out  many 

Fr“  The  two  species  are,  like 

tlia /Other  Baboons^ ,  African. 

^  Gyno^meeus  miger  is  a  small  black  Baboon  from  Celebes  It 
has  swellings  on  the  muzzle  as  in  other  Baboons,  but  differs  from 
them  in  being  a  more  amiable  creature  as  well  as  in  its  smaller 
Mze  It  has  a  rudimentary  tail,  smaller  even  than  the  small  tail 
of  the  t^ical  Baboons.  It  has,  like  them,  ischial  callosities. 

An  the  second  sub-family,  Semnopithecinae,  the  following 
cWtei,  are  datirctive  :_AU  fte  Apes  of  this  group  are  slendej 

Tlx"  »e  uo  cheek  P0L.0S.  The 
stomach  is  jraulated ;  it  is  divided  into  three  portiona  This  is 
^ompauied  by  an  apparently  more  exclusively  vegetarian  diet 
^  ehanietermes  other  Ajee,  which  mingle  with  their  diet  of 
ruit  a  large  proportion  of  insects,  eggs,  etc. 

iVoc.  Zool.  Soc.  1879,  p.  451.  ^ 
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The  first  with  which  we  shall  deal  is  Golohus,  containing 
the  Monkeys  known  as  G-uerezas.  These  creatures  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  African  continent,  and  they  are  arboreal  in  habit. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  their  affinities  are  more  with 
the  Platyrrhines  than  with  the  group  in  which  they  are  really  to 
be  placed.  In  favour  of  regarding  them  as  nearer  akin  to  the 
American  monkeys  are  only  two  facts  of  importance :  the  first  is 
the  practical  absence  of  the  thumb,  which  of  course  recalls  the 


Fia.  270.— Black  Uelebesian  Ape.  vynojpWiecus  niger.  x 


condition  characteristic  of  Ateles ;  in  the  s(  cond  place,  the  nostrils 
in  their  wideness  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Platyrrhines. 
They  are  slender  Monkeys  with  well-marked  callosities.  They 
have  a  complex  sacculated  stomach,  resembling  the  large  intestine 
of  some  other  animals  ;  it  is  not  divided  into  distinct  chambers 
like  the  stomach  of  a  Ruminant  or  of  a  Whale.  Correlated 
apparently  with  this  large  stomach  is  the  small  development  of  the 
cheek  pouches.  This  genus,  of  which  there  are  about  ten  ^ecies, 
is  characterised  by  beautiful  skins,  which  are  largely  collected. 
The  Arabs  have  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  one  species,  when 
wounded,  and  seeing  its  capture  and  the  removal  of  its  skin 
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inevitable  carefully  tears  the  latter,  that  its  captors  may  not 

profit  by  It.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  most  abundant  on 

the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  interesting  that  one  species 

0.  hrh,  IS  limited  to  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  where,  howevS  it 
IS  nearly  extmct.  «wever,  it 

tr>  /S’mwojMYAgcMs,  are  allied 

to  the  last,  but  they  are  Asiatic  in  range.  The  thumb  is  bettev 
developed,  but  stiU  shorter  than  in  other  Cercopithecidae  •  the 
callosities  are  small,  and  the  cheek  pouches  are  abLt.  There  t 
a  smgk  large  laryngeal  sac,  and  the  stomach  is  complex 

This  gen^  is,  like  the  Tiger,  often  quoted  as  an  example  of  a 
race  supposed  to  be  characteristically  tropical,  existing  habitually 
in  the  coldest  climate.  A  species  of  SemnopithecL  has  beeJ 
observed  climbing  snow-laden  branches  at  a  height  of  11000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas.  There  are  some  thirty  ^^edes  S 
extend  as  far  east  as  Borneo.  ^  ’ 

The  name  Semnopithecm  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  ae  »orea  bj  the  Hindee.  iTe  b“l 


‘“if 

advantage  thaa  gained,  it  has  baeomT? 

and  to  crons  Thnncrh  fi.  ^  iiuisance  in  gardens 

regard  these  animals'rriU  Mt'aS'the^'f 
exce^iingV  thanhW  h,  a  Enroi^n  *0 
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commit  a  sin  vicariously.  This  Ape  has  immense  powers  of 
leaping — a  space  of  20  to  30  feet  can  be  cleared  by  them  if 
one  side,  that  from  which  the  leap  is  taken,  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  other.  They  are  useful  to  the  Tiger  hunter,  as  they 
follow  and  hoot  at  this,  their  deadly  enemy.  S.  scMsta-ceus  is  a 
species  which  lives  at  great  heights,  not  less  than  5000  feet,  in 
the  Himalayas. 

The  genus  Masalis  is  hardly  separable  from  the  genus 
SemnopitJieeus,  It  is  a  Bornean  animal,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  comical  long  nose,  which  not  only  suggests,  hut  goes  beyond,  the 
aquiline  nose  of  the  human  species.  It  is  no  doubt  on  this 
account  that  the  Borneans,  unconsciously  imitating  our  habit  of 
comparing  natives in  general  to  Monkeys,  call  it  by  a  name 
which  signifies  ''  white  man.”  Bhinopitheem  has  also  a  long,  but 
a  more  definitely  upturned  nose. 

Fossil  Monkeys. — Several  of  the  existing  genera  of  Old-World 
Apes  are  also  known  to  have  existed  in  past  times ;  in  some  cases 
their  past  distribution  indicates  a  greater  range.  Thus  Macacus 
is  now  represented — and  that  doubtfully — in  Europe  by  the 
Barbary  Ape  alone.  But  from  Montpellier  have  been  unearthed 
the  remains  of  M.  priscm,  from  Pliocene  beds.  The  Asiatic 
Semnopifhecus  is  known  to  have  lived  during  the  Pliocene  period ; 
its  remains  are  discovered  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Asia.  In  addition  to  these  existing  forms,  a  number  of  totally 
extinct  Old-World  genera  are  known.  The  rich  formation  at 
Pikermi  near  Athens  has  produced  Mesopithecus  pentelici ;  this 
Monkey  has  a  skull  which  recalls  that  of  SemnopithecuSj  while 
the  stout  limbs  are  rather  Macaque-like.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  living  Catarrhines,  the  males  have  stronger  canines.  The 
animal  had  a  long  tail. 

An  analogous  annectent  character  is  shown  by  the  Italian 
fossil,  Oreopithecus  hamboUi.  This  animal  was  referred  by  one 
palaeontologist  to  the  Man-like  Apes,  by  another  to  the  Cerco- 
pithecidae.  It  suggests  a  common  ancestral  form,  and  is  Middle 
Miocene  in  horizon. 

Just  as  there  are  no  Platyrrhine  Apes  in  the  Old  World  so 
there  are  no  Catarrhines  met  with  in.  a  fossil  condition  in  the  New 
World ;  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Apes  were  as  distinct  in 
the  past,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  they  are  now — a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  those  who  would  derive  them  from  two  sources.  The 
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existing  genera,  Cel>us,  Mycetes,  and  Gallithrix,  now  living  in  South 
America,  are  also  known  in  a  fossil  state.  The  extinct  genus 
Homimcnlus  is  known  from  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Patagonia,  and 
an  apparently  allied  form  is  Anthro;pojps.  These  creatures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  at  present  far  from  exhaustively  known. 

Fam.  2.  Simiidae. — The  Anthropoid,  or  Man-like  Apes/ 
may  be  separated  from  the  lower  Apes  as  a  group,  Simiae, 
or  perhaps  better,  on  account  of  the  after  ail  slender  points  of 
difference,  a  family  Simiidae,  which  has  the  following  distinctive 
characters. 

Though  arboreal  creatures  for  the  most  part,  these  Apes,  when 
they  come  to  the  ground,  progress  in  at  least  a  semi-erect  fashion. 
Moreover,  when  they,  as  is  usually  the  case,  put  their  hands 
upon  the  ground  to  aid  in  walking,  they  do  not  rest  as  do  the 
lower  Apes  upon  the  flat  of  the  hand,  but  upon  the  back  of  the 
fingers.  None  of  the  Anthropoids  has  a  tail,  or  cheek  pouches. 
Ischial  callosities  are  only  seen  in  the  Gibbons.  There  is 
commonly  a  laryngeal  pouch,  which  is  of  large  size,  and  aids  in 
the  production  of  the  generally  loud  voice  of  these  creatures. 
The  hair  is  rather  more  scanty  than  in  the  Cercopithecidae,  which 
is  an  approach  to  Man.  The  placenta  differs  in  detail  from  that  of 
the  lower  Apes,  and  is  exactly  like  that  of  Man.  These  Apes  show 
as  further  differences  from  the  underlying  Cercopithecidae,  the 
greater  length  of  the  arms  as  compared  with  the  legs,  and  the 
presence  of  a  vermiform  appendix  to  the  caecum.  In  the  latter 
but  not  the  former  character  they  agree  with  Man,  whom  we 
shall  place  in  a  separate  family,  Hominidae.  The  Anthropoid  Apes 
are  entirely  Old  World  and  intratropical  in  range  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Gibbons,  genus  ffylolates,  stand  quite  at  the  base  of  the 
series  of  existing  Anthropoid  Apes.  They  are  the  smallest  and 
the  most  purely  tree-frequenting  of  aU  the  members  of  that 
group.  Connected  with  this  habit  is  the  structural  peculiarity 
that  their  arms  are  proportionately  longer  than  in  the  other 
Anthropoids.  The  affinity  of  the  Gibbons  to  the  Catarrhines  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  distinct  but  small  ischial  callosities. 
The  arms  are  so  long  that  when  walking  upright  the  hands 
re^h  the  ^ound.  The  hallux  is  well  developed.  The  ribs  are 
thirteen  pairs.  In  the  skull  the  chief  noteworthy  character  as 
1  See  the  books  quoted  ou  p.  576  (footnote). 
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compared  with  other  Anthropoids  is  the  fact  of  the  large  size  of 
the  canines,  which  are  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  size  in  the  two 
sexes.  The  molars  on  the  other  hand  have  been  particularly 


Fig.  272.— Iloolock.  Jlylobaks  koolock  x  J. 


compared  to  those  of  Man.  The  brain  is  simpler  than  in  the 
higher  forms.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  may  not  be  a  case 
of  diminished  complexity  of  convolution  going  hand  in  hand 
with  smallness  of  size. 

The  Gibbons  range  through  south-eastern  Asia  from  Assam 
and  Eurmah  to  Hainan.  The  number  of  species  is  a  little 
doubtful.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  first  place  we  may  distinguish 
the  Siamang,  K  syndacttjlus,  whiGh  indeed  some  regard  as  a 
separate  genus.  It  is  mainly  to  be  defined  by’  the  syndactylous 
character  of  the  second  and  third  toes ;  they  are  united  by  skin 
as  far  as  the  last  joint.  The  Hainan  species,  K  Jiainanus,  is 
probably  distinct,  and  the  following  names  have  been  given  to 
various  other  species  or  races,  viz.  S.  agilis,  S.  leuciscus,  S.  leuco- 
genys,  H.  Iwr,  S.  hoolock.  These  animals  can  walk  erect  ;  and 
when  they  do  so,  the  big  toe  is  separated  as  in  unsophisticated 
or  at  least  unbooted  man.  The  voice  is  well  known  to  be  loud. 
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and  it  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  the  Siamang,  which  has  a  large 
larjngeal  pouch,  is  not  excelled  in  this  respect  by  species  in 
which  this  sac  is  not  developed. 


Fia  273. — Cerebnam  of  the  Gibbon  (Lateral  aspect. )  c.c',  c.c",  Anterior 

and  posterior  central  convolution  ;  f%  interparietal  fissure ;  /r,  frontal  lobe  • 
f.St  Sylvian  fissure  ;  oc,  occipital  lobe  ;  pa^  parietal  lobe  ;  sx,  fissure  of  Rolando  • 
tp,  temporal  lobe;  fronto- orbital  fissure.  (From  Wiedersbeim’s  Structure  of 
Man,)  '' 

Of  Gorillas,  genus  there  is  but  one  species,  which  must 

apparently  and  rather  unfortunately  be  called  Gorilla  gorilla. 

The  misfortune  is  double:  in  the  first  place  the  repetition  of 
the  same  word  as  both  generic  and  specific  appellation  is  tiresome 
to  the  ears  and  barbarous  in  its  suggestion ;  in  the  second  place 
it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Gorilla  of  Hanno,  observed  by  that 
Carthaginian  voyager  on  an  island  off  the  African  coast,  was  not 
a  Gorilla  at  all  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  but  probably  a 
Baboon.  The  external  aspect  of  this  great  Anthropoid  is  familiar 
from  many  reproductions.  The  male,  as  is  usual,  is  larger  than 
the  female,  and  Ms  characters  are  more  pronounced. 

The  face  is  naked  and  black,  and  the  skirji  generally  is  deep 
black,  even  at  birth.  The  ear  is  comparatively  small,  and  is 
^pressed  to  the  side  of  the  head;  it  is  altogether  more  human 
in  form  than  that  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  this  statement  applies 
also  to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear, 
which  are  more  rudimentary  than  in  the  Chimpanzee.  The  nose 
has  an  obvious  median  ridge,  and  is  thus  pronounced  as  an  external 
feature ;  the  nostrils  are  very  wide.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
short,  thick,  and  broad;  the  digits  are  webbed.  In  the  foot  the 
heel  is  more  apparent  than  in  other  Anthropoids.  It  is  not. 
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however,  so  marked  as  in  Man,  and  the  phrase  “Ex  pede 
Hercnlem  ”  has  been  aptly  supplemented  by  “  Ex  calce  hominem/' 
The  hair  upon  the  head  forms  a  kind  of  crest,  which  can  be 
elevated  when  the  animal  is  enraged.  The  neck  is  thick  and 
short,  and  the  beast  has  massive  shoulders  and  a  broad  chest 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fewness  of  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  and 
their  nearness  to  Man,  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  the  Gorilla  would 
be  ranked  as  a  distinct  genus, ^  for  in  internal  structure  it  is 


very  near  the  Chimpanzee,  The  microscopic  character  of  the 
investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  Man  have  somewhat  dimmed 
the  proper  sense  of  perspective,  and  have  tended  to  throw  into 
greater  prominence  than  seems  necessary  the  divergences  of 
structure  seen  in  the  Gorilla,  Dr.  Keith  ^  has  recently  summed 
up  and  commented  upon  these  divergences,  and  the  following 
account  of  this  Anthropoid  is  mainly  deduced  from  his  memoir. 

The  ci:anial  capacity  of  the  Gorilla  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Chimpanzee.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  decide  from 
this  point  of  view  whether  a  given  skull  is  that  of  one  or  of  the 
other  of  these  Apes.  Some  Chimpanzees  are  higher  in  capacity 

1  It  is  not  so  ranked  by  everybody.  ®  Proo*  Zool,  Soc,  1899,  p.  296. 
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than  some  Gorillas.  But  the  average  is  undoubtedly  as  stated. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  con'espondence  between  cranial 
capacity  and  size  of  palate,  the  correspondence  being  converse,  i.e. 
the  greater  the  brain  the  smaller  the  palate.  This  applies  to 
Man  as  compared  with  his  Ape-like  relatives,  but  does  not  apply 
so  accurately  to  the  Gorilla,  which  has  a  more  extensive  palate 
than  the  Chimpanzee ;  its  “  brute  development  ”  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Chimpanzee.  Hot  only  is  the  palate  larger,  but 
the  molar  teeth,  slightly  different  in  form,  are  also  larger  and 
stronger.  This  is  so  plainly  marked  that  “  one  may  say  almost 
with  certainty,  that  any  upper  molar  tooth  over  12  mm.  in 
length  is  that  of  a  Gorilla,  and  under  12  mm.  is  that  of  a  Chim¬ 
panzee.”  In  the  skeleton  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
crests  for  muscular  attachments  upon  the  bones  are  greater  in 
the  Gorilla.  The  nasal  bones  are  more  like  those  of  lower  Apes 
in  their  length,  and  they  have  a  sharp  ridge  more  marked  than 
in  the  Chimpanzee,  which,  however,  disappears  in  aged  animals. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Gorillas  often  have  a  “cleft  palate,” 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  palatal  part  of  the  palatine  bones 
to  meet  completely.  The  general  conformation  of  the  skull  is 
less  brachycephalic  in  the  Gorilla. 

The  Hmbs  show  a  number  of  small  differences,  which  ai-e 
associated  with  a  more  completely  arboreal  life  in  the  Chimpanzee 
as  compared  with  the  Gorilla.  The  latter  is  approaching  the 
human  way  of  life.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  differences,  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  divergence  can  be  laid  down  between  the 
two  African  Anthropoids,  for  it  appears  from  the  many  memoirs 
that  have  been  written  upon  both  that  “there  is  scarcely  a 
feature  in  any  muscle  or  bone  found  in  one  animal  which  is  not 
also  found  in  the  other.”  The  heel  of  the  GoriUa  has  already 
been  referred  to.  This  is,  of  course,  associated  with  a  plantigrade 
and  therefore  non-arboreal  mode  of  progression.  Certain  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  attached  to  the  heel  show  a  more  ■ 
human  arrangement  in  the  Gorilla  than  in  the  Chimpanzee.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  muscles  of  the  little  toe  are 
diminishing  in  the  Gorilla  as  in  Man.  This  is  most  clearly  due 
to  terrestrial  progression  and  we  may  apply  the  same  explanation 
to  Man  and  ignore  tight  boots!  The  arm  of  the  Gorilla  is  less 
adapted  to  arboreal  progression.  Its  proportions  differ  from  those 
of  the  arm  of  the  Chimpanzee  in  that  the  fore-arm  is  shorter.  In 
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both,  animals  the  thumb  is  not  of  much  use,  and  this  digit  is 
more  retrograde  in  the  Gorilla,  not  only  in  proportionate  length 
but  in  its  muscular  supply.  The  hip  girdle  tells  the  same  tale. 
It  is  broader  in  the  Gorilla,  and  the  glutaei  muscles  are  more 
prominent,  all  these  features  being  connected  with  the  more 
erect  gait. 

The  brain  of  both  animals  have  been  studied,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  the  Gorilla  from  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  examples  to 
make  any  generalisations  of  great  value.  On  the  whole,  the 
Gorilla  has  the  larger  brain,  but  this  must  be  discounted  by  the. 
fact  that  it  also  has  the  larger  body.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Gorilla's  liver  is  much  more  like  that  of  lower  Apes  than  the 
liver  of  other  Anthropoids,  It  has,  as  has  the  Chimpanzee, 
laryngeal  sacs.  The  general  conclusion  concerning  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  African  Anthropoids  seems  to  be  that  the 
Gorilla  is  the  more  primitive  ;  and  as  thus  it  must  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  original  parent  than  does  the  Chimpanzee,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  also  comes  rather  nearer  to  Man,  since  the  Chimpanzee 
has  travelled  away  from  the  common  stock  on  another  line.  The 
detailed  likenesses  to  Man,  however,  are  not  to  he  unduly  dwelt 
upon ;  for  they  mainly  come  from  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
plantigrade  mode  of  progression. 

In  mental  characteristics  there  is  the  widest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Apes  that  we  are  considering.  The  Chimpanzee 
is  lively,  and — -at  least  when  young — -teachable  and  tameable. 
The  Gorilla,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gloomy  and  ferocious,  and 
quite  untameable.  When  angry  the  Gorilla  beats  its  breast,  a 
statement  that  was  originally  made,  we  believe,  by  M.  du  Ghaillu, 
but  which  has  been  disputed,  though  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
true.  A  young  Gorilla,  exhibited  some  time  since  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  could  be  observed  to  do  so.  The  cry 
of  the  Chimpanzee  is  different  from  the  howl  ”  of  the  Gorilla. 
An  immense  amount  has  been  written  upon  the  ways  of  this 
animal  in  its  own  home,  including  much  that  is  legendary.  The 
Gorilla  has  been  said  to  lurk  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  to 
stretch  down  a  prehensile  foot  to  grasp  and  strangle  an  un¬ 
fortunate  black  man  passing  below.  It  is  said,  too,  to  vanquish 
the  Elephant  by  hitting  it  hard  upon  the  trunk  with  a  stout 
stick,  and  to  crumple  up  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  with  its  powerful 
teeth. 
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Apart  from  the  doubtful  “Pongo”  and  "Engeco  ”  of  Andrew 
Battel,  our  first  intelligence  concerning  the  Gorilla  is  due  to  Dr. 
Savage,  after  whom,  indeed,  the  late  Sir  Eichard  Owen  called  the 
flTn'mtl'  Troglodytes  savagei,  a  name  which  has  to  be  abandoned 

in  faTour  of  an  earlier  name. 

The  Gorilla  is  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  forest  tract  of 
the  Gaboon.  It  goes  about  in  families,  with  but  one  adult  male, 
who  later  has  to  dispute  his  position  as  leader  of  the  band  with 
another  male,  whom  he  kills  or  drives  away,  or  by  whom  he  is 
killed  or  driven  away.  The  animal  is  said  to  make  a  nest  in  a 
tree  like  the  Orang ;  but  this  statement  has  been  questioned. 

It  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  various  plants,  and  upon  other 
vegetable  substances ;  there  is  apparently  not  so  marked  an 
inclination  for  animal  food  as  is  exhibited  by  the  Chimpanzee. 
In  search  of  their  food  they  wander  through  the  forest,  walking 
partly  upon  the  bent  hand,  and  progressing  with  a  shuffling  gait. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Gorilla  has  been  said  to  walk  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  not  upon  the  back,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Chimpanzee.  It  can  readily  assume  the  upright  posture,  and, 
in  this  case,  balances  itself  largely  with  its  arms.  ^  Professor 
Hartmann,  however,  states  that  the  back  of  the  hand  is  also  used. 
Unlike  most  or  many  wild  beasts,  the  Gorilla  exhibits  no  desire 
to  run  away  when  he  views  a  human  enemy.  Dr.  Savage 
remarks  that  when  the  male  is  first  seen,  he  gives  a  terrific  yell, 
that  resounds  far  and  wide  through  the  forest,  something  like 
kh-ah!  kh-ahl  prolonged  and  shrill.”  This  is  accompanied  by 
offensive  tactics,  which  the  natives  do  not  willingly  encounter. 
When  making  an  attack  the  Gorilla  rises  to  his  feet,  and  as  a 
full-grown  animal  reaches  a  height  of  some  five  feet,  he  is  a  most 
formidable  antagonist.  The  attack  of  one  of  these  animals  is  said  to 
he  made  with  the  hand,  with  which  he  strikes  his  adversary  to  the 
ground,  and  then  uses  the  powerful  canines.  The  heating  of  the 
breast  which  heralds  an  attack  is  a  statement  made  by  M.  du 
Chaillu.  It  has  been  denied  with  a  vigour  and  asperity  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  matter.^ 

The  Chimpanzees,  genus  Anthropopithecus  (or  Troglodytes),  are 

'  For  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  Gorilla,  compiled  from  various  sources,  see 
Hartraanu*s  “  Anthropoid  Apes,”  InterTiatioTial  Scient,  Ser,  London,  1885  ;  H. 
0.  Forbes,  “Monkeys,”  in  Allen’s  Naturalists'  Series,  London,  1894  j  and  Huxley, 
“Man’s  Place  in  hTature,”  vol.  vii.  of  CalUcted  Essays,  London,  1894. 
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to  be  distinguished  from  the  Gorilla  by  the  characters  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  latter  animah  Briefly  summed  up  they 


ft. 


Ti.,„  CereFrnm  of  a  female  Chimpanzee  two  years  old.  x  i-  _(I)orsal  aspect. 

Fia.  275.  A,  i^ereoruii  ^  /.  /  c  Atiterior  and  posterior  central  con- 

parietal  lobe;  s.c,  sulcus  centralis;  tp,  temporal  looe.  irxoiu 
Stnictwre  of  Man.) 

are  mainly  as  follows:— The  ears  are  large,  and  generally  stand 

out  from  the  head;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  be  noted  pr&- 

Z  P 
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seutly.  The  pigmentation  of  the  body  is  not  always  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  the  Grorilla.  Tiie  nasal  bones  are  shorter.  The 
skull  as  a  whole  is  more  brachycephalic,  and  the  molar  teeth  are 
smaller.  The  hands  and  feet  are  much  longer,  the  animal  beinff 
more  purely  arboreal  than  the  Gorilla.  The  female  Chimpanzee  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  male,  but  the  great  disparity  observable 
in  the  Gorilla  does  not  characterise  its  ally.  The  animal,  like 
the  Gorilla,  has  large  air  sacs. 

Chimpanzees  are  entirely  restricted  to  Africa,  and  though 


Fiq.  276.— Skull  of  Chiiiipanzee.  Anthropopithecua  troglodytes,  x  i 
(After  de  Blainville.) 


they  appear  to  extend  rather  farther  east  than  the  Gorilla  the 
forest-clad  region  of  the  equatorial  belt  is  their  home. 

It  hm  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  Gorilla  that  the 
mam  feature  of  this  animal,  which  affords  a  constant  difference 
from  the  Chimpanzee,  is  its  gloomy  and  ferocious  manner.  The 
Chimpanzee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lively  and  playful,  though 
often  maliciously  so,  and  quite  tameable,  as  many  instances- 

particularly  the  notorious  “Sally”  of  the  Zoological  Gardens— 

show.  The  earliest  mention  of  animals  that  are  probably  Chim- 
panze^  M  to  be  found  in  a  work  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Congo 
published  m  1598.  In  a  cut  illustrating  that  work,  and  of 
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whicli  a  part  is  reproduced  in  Professor  Huxley’s  essay  referred 
to  below/  the  Apes,  which  correspond  roughly  in  their  appearance 
to  Chimpanzees,  are  represented  as  being  captured  by  the  device 
of  limed  boots,  which  the  Apes  are  putting  on.  This  idea  has 
been  subsequently  imitated  and  acted  upon.  A  little  later,  Andrew 
Battel  wrote  of  the  Pongo  and  of  another  creature  the  Engeco. 
This  latter,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  former,  is  in  all 
probability  the  Chimpanzee,  since  the  word  ’Hchego,  now  applied 
to  those  creatures,  seems  to  be  the  same  word.  Prom  this  seems 
also  to  be  derived  the  sailor’s  term  '' Jacko.”  Whether  there  are 
or  are  not  more  than  one  species  of  Chimpanzee,  is  a  matter 
which  has  exercised  and  perplexed  naturalists.  That  there  are 
plain  differences  of  external  features,  at  any  rate  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  is  perfectly  clear.  We  are  justified  in  recognising 
three  forms,  but  the  question  of  their  specific  distinctness  may 
for  the  present  be  held  in  reserve.  The  commonest  of  these  is 
the  variety  known  as  A.  troglodytes.  This  is  frequent  in  mena¬ 
geries,  though  the  specimens  on  view  are  nearly  always  young 
and  small.  The  face  and  the  hands  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the 
ears  are  very  large.  The  black  hair  gets  a  reddish  tinge  on  the 
flanks.  The  second  variety  is  that  which  was  termed  by  du 
Chaillu  Troglodytes  kooloo-hamla.  This  animal  appears  to  be 
also  the  T  of  MM.  Gratiolet  and  Alix,^  and  to  be  identical 

with  two  Apes  known  by  the  names  of  ''  Mafuca  ”  and  J ohanna.”  ® 
The  former  of  these  was  exhibited  in  Dresden,  the  latter  at 
Messrs.  Barnum  and  Bailey’s  show.  The  two  animals  have  been 
carefully  studied.  They  differ  from  the  common  Chimpanzee  by 
the  dark  colour  of  the  face,  and  in  the  case  of  Mafuca  the  ear 
was  Grorilline  in  form.  So  too  was  the  ear  ol  A,  aulryi,  v^hile^ 
Johanna  has  a  larger  one.  These  features  have  led  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Eooloo-kamba  was  the  result  of  a  m&alliance 
between  a  Gorilla  and  a  common  Chimpanzee. 

It  has  at  any  rate  been  stated  that  the  two  Anthropoids  do 
go  about  in  company ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  no  question  here  of  a  hybrid.  Dr.  Keith’s  careful 
studies^  upon  Johanna  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 

^  **  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  vol.  vii.  of  ColUxitcd  Essays^  London,  1894. 
a  Hartmann’s  ‘‘Anthropoid  Apes,”  in  International  Sd,  Ser,  London,  1885. 
a  JSfouv,  Arch,  Mus,  Hist,  Hat,  Paris,  ii.  1866. 

*  JEtoc,  Zool,  Soc,  1899,  p.  296. 
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regarding  this  Ape  as  anything  hut  a  Chimpanzee.  The  animal 
has  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Chimpanzee ;  has  a  cry  exactly 
like  that  of  A.  troglodytes  ;  does  not  beat  her  breast  like  a  Gorilla 
when  annoyed.  Anatomical  knowledge,  however,  of  this  specimen 
is  at  present  wanting. 

Anthrojpo^ithecus  calvus  ^  seems  to  be  at  least  as  much  entitled 
to  distinction  as  the  last.  It  was  originally  described  by  du 


ChaiUu;  but  Dr.  Gray  who  examined  the  skins  thought  that  the 
baldness  was  accidental,  and  then  after  this  wise  caution  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe,  under  the  name  of  A.  vdleroms,  perhaps  the 
worst  ^les  of  Chimpanzee  that  has  been  added  to  the 
unneces^ily  long  list  of  “species”  of  Chimpanzees.  To  this 
vanety  belonged  “  Sally  ”  ^  of  the  Zoo,  whose  intelligence  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  late  Dr.  Eomanes.  The  form  is  characterised 

>  See  also  Duckworth,  Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  1898,  p.  989 

anS  f  r  f  Sac.  xiiL  1893  p  m  • 

and  for  experiments  on  her  mteUigonce,  Romanes,  Prod  Zool.  Soc.  1889,  p.’816.^^’ 
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by  its  intense  blackness,  the  red  reflection  of  other  Chim¬ 
panzees  not  being  visible ;  also  by  the  bald  head,  whence  of 
course  the  name.  The  nostrils  of  this  Ape,  as  of  Johanna,  were 
somewhat  expanded,  and  thus  present  a  certain  likeness  to  the 
Gorilla.  But  there  can  be  no  suggestion  that  A.  cahus  is  the 
product  of  a  union  between  the  two  African  Anthropoids.  As  is 


FlQ.  278. — ^Young  Orang-TJtan.  Simia  saiynis.  Zeitschrift  filr  EihmlogU  {Anthfojgolog, 
Bd.  viil  (Fivm  Wiedersheim's 


the  case  with  Johanna,  Sally  was  given  and  enjoyed  animal  food 
on  occasions.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  Sally  and  Johanna 
appear  to  have  been  colour-blind. 

The  Orang  Titan,  genus  Simia,  has  but  one  definable  species, 
viz.  S,  scUyrvs,  The  supposed  species  of  Owen,  S.  morio,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  defined.  Plenty  of  other  specific  names  have 
also  been  given  to  what  is  in  all  probability  but  a  single  species 
of  large  Anthropoid  Ape  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra. 
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The  name  Orang-Utan,  now  applied  exclusively  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  description,  was  formerly  applied  also  to  the 
Chimpanzee,  and  to  that  animal,  moreover,  under  the  latinised 
version  of  Homo  syhestris.  The  Orang  is  a  large  and  heavy  Ape 
with  a  particularly  protuberant  belly  and  a  melancholy  expression. 
The  face  of  the  old  male  is  broadened  by  a  kind  of  callous  expan¬ 
sion  of  naked  skin  at  the  sides.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a 


FlO.  279.— Skeleton  of  Orang.  Simia  satprua.  (After  de  Blainrille.) 


yellow  brown,  varying  in  the  exact  shade.  The  ears  are  parti- 
culariy  small  and  graceful  in  appearance,  pressed  closely  to  the 
sides  of  the  head.  The  head  is  very  brachycephalic.  The  arms 
are  very  long,  and  when  the  animal  is  in  the  erect  posture  they 
reach  as  far  as  the  ankle.  The  hallux  is  very  short  and  usually 
destitute  of  a  nail.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone  is  unattached  by  a  ligament  to  the  socket  of  the  pelvis  in 
which  it  articulates,  a  state  of  affairs  which  may  give  the  limb 
greater  freedom  in  movement,  but  does  not  add  to  its  strength ; 
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indeed,  the  Orang  has  been  described  as  moving  with  laborious 

°^^ThS  Ape  inhabits  flat  and  forest-clad  ^ound,  and  lives  mainly 
in  the  trees.  The  male  leads  a  solitary  life  except  at  the 
season,  but  the  female  goes  about  with  her  family.  On  the 
ground  the  Orang  walks  with  no  great  ease,  and  uses  his  arms  as 
crutches  to  swing  the  body  along.  Even  on  trees  the  rate  ot 
procuress  is  not  rapid,  and  is  accomplished  with  careful  mvesti^- 
tioM  as  to  the  capabiUties  of  the  branches  to  bear  his  weight. 


The  “  Man  of  the  Woods  ”  has  been  stated  to  build  a  hut  in  trees. 
This  is  an  exa^eration  of  the  fact  that  it  constructs  a  temporary 

”^^One  of  these  nests  has  lately  been  described  elaborately  by 
Dr  Moebius.  It  was  found  (by  Dr.  Selenka)  on  the  fork  o  a 
tree  at  a  height  of  11  metres  from  the  ground.  Every  mght,  as 
it  appears,  or  every  second  night,  the  animal  constructs  a  new  nes 
for  himself,  abandoning  the  old  one.  So  numerous,  therefore,  are 
these  nests  in  localities  frequented  by  Oiangs,  that  a  ^zen  can  e 
readily  found  in  a  day.  The  particular  nest  which  Dr  M^bius 
examined  was  1-42  metres  long,  and  at  most  -80  metre  broM.  It 
was  built  of  about  twenty-five  branches,  broken  off  and  laid  for 


5^4  the  fossil  man  of  tava 

_ _  J  ^  ^  CHAP. 

the  most  part  paraUel  to  each  other.  Above  this  framework  a 
number  of  loose  leaves  lay.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore  that 
these  nests  are  not  by  any  means  elaborate  structures,  and  that 
they  only  serve  as  sleeping-places,  and  not  as  nurseries  for  the  un 
brmgmg  of  the  young,  as  has  been  asserted.  ^ 

The  Orang  seems  to  be  usually  of  a  fairly  mild  disposition  •  it 
will  rarely  attack  a  man  unprovoked.  But  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has 
accumulated  a  large  number  of  observations  upon  these  animals 
describes  a  female  Orang  who  “on  a  durian  tree  kept  up  for  at 
l^sast  ten  mmutes  a  continuous  shower  of  branches,  and  of  the 
heay-spmed  fruits  as  laige  as  32-pounders,  which  most  effectually 
kept  us  clear  of  the  tree  she  was  on.  She  could  be  seen  breaking 
them  off  and  throwing  them  down  with  eveiy  appearance  of  raoe 
uttering  at  intervds  a  loud  pumping  grunt,  and  evidently  mean- 

„  f  Apes.-TJndoubtedly  the  most  interesting 

of  fossil  ^thropoids  is  the  now  famous  Fithecanthropus  ereotm. 
Om  knowledge  of  it  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  Dubois.^  But  there 
IS  har%  an  anatomist  or  an  anthropologist  who  has  not  had  his  say 
upon  this  regrettably  very  incomplete  remnant.  The  creature  is  only 
^nown  by  a  calvanum,  two  separate  teeth,  and  a  femur.  And  the 
femur,  moreover  is  diseased.  M.  Dubois  discovered  these  remains 
m  the  island  of  Java  in  andesite  tufa  of  Pliocene  or  at  least 
early  Pleistocene  age.  The  remains  were  found  in  company  with 
which  us  now  extinct,  and  Hippopotamus,  which  is  no 
knger  found  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  name  Pithecanthropus 

definifTv?  r  discoverer  in  order  to  furnish  with  a 

^finite  habitatiomand  a  name  the  theoretical  Pithecanthropus  of 
H^ckeL  Even  ^the  most  particular  of  students  of  mam^ian 

SZid  t  utilisation  of  a  name  for  a 

The  anin^^  T,  some  clearness  a  nomen  nudum! 

The  animal  when  erect  must  have  stood  5  feet  6  inches  high. 

say  400  cm'  been  1000  cm.,  that  is^o 

y  .  more  than  the  cranial  capacity  of  any  Anthropoid 

London,  1898;  Manouvrier  o  •  ’’y  H.  Gadow), 

Zoolog.  Centralbl.  vi.  1899,’ p.  217.  I*' !  andKlaatsch, 
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Ape,  and  quite  as  great  as  or  even  a  trifle  greater  than  the  cranial 
capacity  of  some  female  Australians  and  Veddahs.  But  as  these 
latter  are  not  5  feet  in  height,  the  Ape-like  man  had  really  a 
less  capacious  cerebral  cavity.  The  skull  in  its  profile  outline 
stands  roughly  midway  between  that  of  a  young  Chimpanzee 
(young  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  secondary  modifications 
caused  by  the  crest)  and  the  lowest  human  skull,  that  of 
Neanderthal  Man.  This  creature  is  truly,  as  Professor  Haeckel 
put  it,  “  the  long  searched  for  ‘  missing  link,’  ”  in  other  words 
represents  “  the  commencement  of  humanity.” 

The  remains  of  Apes,  more  distinctly  Apes  than  Pithecanthropus, 
are  known  from  Miocene  strata  of  France.  Two  genera,  Plio- 
pithecus  and  Dryopitheous,  are  known.  The  former  appears  to  be 
close  to  Hylolates.  Pryopithecus  is  more  Man-hke  than  any 
other,  and  seems  to  have  been  as  large  as  a  Chimpanzee.  The 
incisors  are  human  in  their  relatively  small  size.  But  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  long  and  narrow  symphysis  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  a  point  of  likeness  to  the  Cercopithecidae. 

Fam.  3.  Hominidae. — ^Apart  from  Pithecanthropus,  which  per¬ 
haps  is  a  member  of  this  family,  but  whose  remains  permit  us  to 
leave  it  among  the  Simiidae,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  family 
Hominidae  contains  but  one  genus,  Somo,  mi  probably  but  one 
species,  S.  sapiens.  The  characters  of  the  family  may  therefore 
be  merged  in  those  of  the  genus.^ 

Though  it  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  a  Man  from  an  Ape,  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  absolutely  distinctive  characters  which 
are  other  than  “  relative.”  As  Professor  Haeckel  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  really  only  four  characters  which  differentiate  Man: 
these  are  the  erect  walk,  and  the  consequent  modification  of  the 
fore-  and  hind-limbs  to  that  position;  the  existence  of  articulate 
speech;  the  faculty  of  reason.  Whether  one  body  of  psyeholo- 
"ists  are  right  who  argue  that  reason  is  a  distinctive  human 
attribute,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  apparent  reasoning  powers 
of  lower  animals,  or  whether  others  are  Justified  in  separating 
Man  only  in  degree  from  the  lower  animals,  it  is  clear  that  this 
very  diversity  of  opinion  prevents  us  for  the  present  from  utilising 
such  characters  as  absolute  differences.  In  any  case  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  matters  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  book. 

1  See  especiaUy  Wiederalieim,  The  Structure  of  Man,  transl.  by  Howes.  London. 
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Anatomically  there  are  a  number  of  small  points  which  distinguish 
Man ;  but  they  are  mainly  due  to  the  erect  gait.  It  is  some¬ 
times  attempted  to  divide  Man  as  a  naked  animal.  But  this  is  an 
apparent  difference  only;  the  hair  is  not  so  much  developed  upon 
the  body  as  in  the  Apes,  save  in  occasional  abnormalities,  such  as 


the  various  hairy  men  and  women  who  can  be  seen  in  tiavelHng 
shows,  and  to  a  extent  the  Japanese  Ainos,  but  it  is  present 
everywhere,_a8m  shown  by  microscopical  investigation  of  the  skin. 

honv^^^'^  ^  imposing,  rounded  or  oval 

«v  iH  f  fi,  contrasts  with  the  smaller  and  deeply  ridged 

skull  of  the  Anthropoid  Apes.  The  shape  of  the  skullYlargdy 

ZnTf-  f  The  face  does  not  project  so 

h  as  m  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  though  this  character  mist  not 
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be  insisted  upon  too  strongly,  as  in  some  American  Monkeys  tbe 
face  is  as  little  projecting.  Still  we  are  now  comparing  Man  with 
his  undoubtedly  nearest  relatives  the  Simiidae.  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  anterior  line  at  the  symphysis  is  an  approximately  straight 
one,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  jaw,  while  Apes 
have  a  more  retreating  chin.  The  ‘^beautiful  sigmoid  curve 
formed  by  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae  ’’  is  more  pronounced 


Fig.  282.— Foot  of  Man,  Gorilla,  and  Orang  of  the  same  absolute  .length,  to  show  the 
difference  in  proportions.  The  line  a! a!  indicates  the  boundary  between  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  ;  Vh\  that  between  the  latter  and  the  proximal  phalanges ;  and  c  c 
bounds  the  ends  of  the  distal  phalanges,  as.  Astragalus ;  ca,  calcanenm ;  sc, 
scaphoid.  (After  Huxley.) 


in  Man,  but  exists  not  only  in  tbe  Anthropoids,  but  in  other 

Apes.^  , 

The  fore-limbs  are  relatively  short,  the  extreme  length  of  the 
arm  being  such  that  the  outstretched  hand  does  not  reach  the 
knee.  The  thumb  is  a  large  and  useful  dipt  in  Man,  much  more 
so  than  in  the  Anthropoids.  On  the  other  hand  the  hallux  is  not 
opposable.  This  is,  of  course,  correlated  with  the  upright  attitude, 
^  is  also  the  greater  relative  thickness  of  that  digit,  upon  which 

»  Cmmingham,  “  Cimningham  Memoirs.”  No.  II.  Royal  JrUh  Acad.  1886. 
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the  greatest  stress  is  laid  in  walking.  As  to  muscles,  the  glutaeus 
maximns  is  more  developed  in  Man — the  Ape  which  most  nearly 
approaches  him  being  the  Gorilla,  in  which  animal  the  life  is 
less  thoronghly  arboreal  than  in  some  others.  The  so-called 
'"scansorins”  is  only  present  in  Man  as  an  occasional  occurrence. 


Fig.  283. — Skeleton  of  the  left  pes  of  a  Chimpanzee.  (Dorsal  aspect.)  as^  Astragalus  ; 
cb,  cuboid  ;  clj  calcaneum  ;  eo,  ectocuneiform  ;  en,  endocimeiform  ;  ww,  mesocunei-* 
form ;  nv,  navicular ;  /-F,  digits.  (From  Wiedersbeim's  Stmctwe  of  Man.) 

The  rudimentary  character  of  the  ear  muscles  for  the  movement  of 
the  external  ear  in  Man  has  often  been  insisted  upon,  as  also 
their  occasional  functional  activity.  But  here  and  elsewhere,  so 
numerous  are  the  abnormalities,  that  'Hhe  gap  which  usually 
separates  the  muscular  system  of  Man  from  that  of  the  Anthro¬ 
poids  appears  to  be  completely  bridged  over.”  These  are  words 
of  Professor  Wiedersheim  quoted  from  Testut,  and  express  a  final 
summary  of  the  matter  of  muscles  in  Mto  and  the  Apes. 
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In  his  teeth  Man  differs  hy  the  small  exaggeration  of  the 


Fia.  284. — The  hard  palate,  A,  of  a  Caucasian;  B,  of  a  Negro  ;  C,  of  an  adnlt  Orang- 
Utan,  showing  the  differences  in  shape  of  the  bones.  The  palate  of  the  Negro 
represents  a  type  transitional  between  that  of  the  Caucasian  and  that  of  the  Orang. 
m:f,  Maxilla  ;  pZ,  palatine ;  jp.mxy  premaxilla.  (From  Wiedersheiurs  Structure  of 
Man.) 


canines,  which  hardly,  if  at  ail,  differ  in  the  two  sexes, 
also  a  complete  absence  of  a  diastema. 

The  teeth  are  also  on  the  whole 
weaker  than  in  the  Anthropoids, 
though  Hylolates  is  very  human  in 
this  particular. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  Man 
towards  the  disappearance  of  the 
upper  outer  incisors,  and  more 
markedly  still  of  the  wisdom  teeth, 
which  appear  very  late,  and  are 
often  imperfect.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  tooth  does  not  appear 
at  all.  In  the  larynx  there  is  no 
great  development  of  the  great 
throat  pouches  of  the  Anthropoids. 

The  minute  diverticula  of  that 
organ,  known  to  human  anatomists 
as  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  alone 
remain  to  testify  to  a  former  howl¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  the  ancestors  of  Man. 


There  is 


Fia.  285.— Human  Larynx  in  frontal 
section,  cr.  Cricoid  cartilage ;  sw-, 
sinus  of  Morgagni ;  t.c^  first 
tracbeiil  cartilage  ;  th  tli3rroid 
cartilage.  (From  Wiedersheims 
fracture  of  Man.) 
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Aard  Vark,  187 
Aard  Wolf,  413 
AbderiteSj  148 

Ac&ratherium,  258  ;  A.  incisivum,  259  n. ; 
A,  plat^cephalwn,  molar  teeth  of,  61 ; 
A.  tridactyluTrij  259 
Achaenodon,  279 
A  codon,  480 

Acomys,  472  ;  -4.  cahirinus,  4:73 
Aconaeinys,  488 
Acrohates,  142 
Adapis,  553 

Addaz,  315  ;  A.  nasomacnlata,  315 
Aelnroidea,  390 

Aeluropits,  444  ;  Ae.  nielanoleUcus,  444 
Aelurus,  431 

AepyceroSj  311 ;  Ae,  melampus,  311 
Aepypryninus,  137  ;  Ae.  rufescens,  137 
Aethufus,  i^Z ;  A.  glirinus,  463 
Agouti,  496 

Agriochoenis,  331  ;  skeleton  of,  332 ;  A, 
latifrons,  332 
Ai,  171 

Alactaga,  486  ;  A,  decumana,  486;  A. 
jaculus, 

Alcelaphus,  308 
Alces  imcMis,  297,  298 
Alimentary  canal,  61 
A  llodon,  99 
Another  ia,  105 
Alouatta,  558 
Alpaca,  286 
Ambergris,  364 
A  mhlothcHu  m,  9  9 
Amblydactyla,  206 
Amblypoda,  205  f. 

Amhlyrhim,  506 

Amnwdorcas,  313  ;  A.  clarJcci,  313 
A  mooyhochilus,  531 
Amphicyon,  423  ;  A.  gigaivtem,  424 
Amphilestcs,  99,  100 


A'mphi'mryx,  330 
Aviphiproviverra,  160 
Amphitheriiim,  99  ;  A.  prevostii,  100 
AmpMtragulus,  301 
Anaptoinorphidae,  552 
Anxiptoinorphns,  552  ;  A.  hoviunailm,  552 
Andiippodns,  507 

Anohitherium,  248  ;  A.  atirdiense,  249  ; 
^4.  equinumy  249 

Ancodus,  329  ;  A.  hrachyrhynchusy  329  ; 

-4.  velaumis,  329 
Ancylopoda,  211  f. 

Ancylotherium,  211 
Angwautibo,  547 
Anisodon,  211 
Ankle,  43 

Anoa,  317  ;  A.  depressicofniSy  317 
Anomaluridae,  462 
AnomahiruSy  462  ;  A.  peliy  463 
Anoplotheriidae,  332 
Anoplotheriumjy  333 
Ant-eater,  166 

Antechimmys,  l$Z 'y  A.lanig&ray  153 
Antelopes,  307  f. 

Anthops,  527 ;  A.  ornatusy  627 
Anthrawtheriumy  Z2Z 
Anthropoid  Apes,  570  f. 

Anthropoidea,  554  f. 

A  nthropopitliecusy  580  ;  A .  calviLSy  580 ; 

A.  troglodytes,  579 
Anthropops,  570 

Antidorcasy  312  ;  A.  eucJtore,  312 

AntUocapra  amerkanay  306 

Aiitilocapridae,  306 

AntUopey  311;  A.  cervicaproy  311 

Antlers ;  see  Horns 

Antrozous,  529 

Anurosorex,  518,  519 

Aodon  daleiy  369 

AonyXy  441 

Apar,  177 
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Apes,  554  f. 

Aphelops,  260 

Archaelurus,  401 

Arcliaeoceti,  384 

Arctic  region,  mammals  of,  81 

ArctictiSf  A07  ;  A.  binturong,  407 

Arctocebus,  547 

Arctogaea,  85 

Arctogale,  408 ;  A.  leucotis,  408  ;  *4. 

stigmatica,  408 
Arctoidea,  424 

Arctomys^  465 ;  A,  bohccCf  466  ;  A, 
caudatwSy  466  ;  A,  mounnoita^  466  ; 
rmnax,  466 

Arctonyx^  432  ;  collariSi  432 
Afctotli&nmn,i  445 

Argyrocehm,  383  ;  -4.  patagonicus,  384 
Armadillo,  177 
Arteries,  66  < 

Artiodactyla,  209 

AHionyx,  211  ;  five-toed,  271  ;  extinct 
forms  of,  328 
ArmacantkiSy  473 
Aroicola^  All 
Ass,  Wild,  242 
AstmpotheriuTrij  210,  216 
Ateles^  5B1  ;  A.  ater,  668 
Atdodus,  254 
Atlieriogaea,  85 

Atherura^  499  ;  A.  africana,  501;  A. 

fasdculataf  501 
Amhmia,  286 
A'ulacodus,  489 
Anroclis,  318,  321 
Avahis,  639  ;  A,  laniger^  539 
Aye-aye,  648  ;  legends  relating  to,  560 

Babirusa,  277  ;  B.  alfums,  278 
Baboon,  566 
Badger,  432 

BcUaerKi,  358  ;  if.  austraXis,  359 ;  B.  his-- 
caymsiSf  360  ;  B,  glacialiSj  Z59  ;  B, 
mysticetm^  359  ;  bones  of  bind-limbs  of, 
363  ;  cervical  vertebrae  of,  352 ;  ster¬ 
num  of,  352 
Balaenidae,  358 

BalaenoptercLj  355 ;  J5.  australis,  356  ;  B. 
borealis,  356  ;  sternum  of,  S3 ;  B. 
musauZus,  356  ;  sternum  of,  362  ;  B. 
patachoniea,  356  ;  B.  rostrata,  *, 
if.  smaUii,  356 
Balaenopteridae,  855 
Baleen,  354 
Bandicoot,  156 
Banteng,  317,  318 

Bassaricyon,  428 ;  B.  alleni,  428 ;  B. 
gaMni,  428 

Basaariscu-s,  428  ;  B,  astutm,  429 
Bat,  521  f. ;  wings  of,  522 
Bathyergus,  481 

BaUmysy  473,  474  ;  B.  granti,  473 
BdeogalCj  410 


Bear,  442  ;  Grizzly,  442  ;  Himalayan, 

442  ;  Malayan,  443  ;  Polar,  443  ;  Slotb- 

443 

Beatrix  Antelope,  314 
Beaver,  467 

Bebemotb,  equivalent  to  Mammoth,  228 
Beisa,  315 
Beluga,  372 

Berardius,  368  ;  B.  arnouxi,  368 ;  B. 
xegae,  369 

Bettongia,  137  ;  B.  Usiieuri,  138 
Bezoar  stones,  287,  325 
Bibos  frontalis,  317,  318 
Binturong,  407 

Bison,  318 ;  B.  americanus,  319 ;  B. 

europaeus,  318 
Blaaubok,  314 
Blarina,  518 
Blarinomys,  480 
Blessbok,  309 

Boar,  Wild,  of  Europe,  276,  276 

Body  cavity,  69 

Bolodon,  99 

Bonda,  526 

Bontebok,  309 

Bos,  317  ;  B.  alleni,  319  ;  B.  a^itiquus, 

319  ;  B.  bonasus,  318  ;  B.  depressicor- 
nis,  320  ;  B.  ferox,  319  ;  B.  frontalis, 
318 ;  B.  gaums,  317  ;  B.  grunniens, 

320  ;  B.  latifrons,  319  ;  B.  mindorensis, 
320  ;  B.  primigenius,  321  ;  B.  sondai- 
cus,  318  ;  B.  tauriLS,  320 

Boselaphus,  316  ;  B.  tragocamelus,  316 

Bovidae,  307 

Brachym&ryx,  331 

Bracbyodont,  48 

Brachytarsomys,  480 

Brachymmnys,  480 

Brachywrm,  560  ;  B.  calms,  560 ;  B. 
inelanocepJialus,  561 ;  B.  rubicundus, 

660 

Brady  podidae,  170 

Bradypus,  170 ;  B.  tridactylus,  171 ; 

skull  of,  171 ;  skeleton  of,  172 
Brain,  75 ;  of  Dog,  76  ;  of  Babbit,  77  ; 

of  Echidna,  110,  117;  of  Wallaby,  118 
Bramatherium, 

Brontops,  264 
Brontotherium,  264 
Bruta,  161 

BubaZis,  308  ;  B,  caama,  308 
Buffalo,  321 
Bunodont,  272 
Busb  Dog,  414 

Cachalot,  363  ;  ferocity  of,  365  ;  food  of, 
365 

CadurcotheHum,  264 
CaenoUstes,  146  ;  0.  obscams,  146 
Caenopus,  262 
Caenotheriidae,  329 
Caenotherium,  329 
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CaXa/ffiodoTii  192  ;  C.  swiplex^  192 
OalUgnathuSi  367 
Gallinycteris^  526 
OalUthrix,  559  ;  G.  gigot,  560  ^ 
GdlopryTYinus,  138  j  G.  cdinpcstins^  138 
Camel,  285 

Camelidae,  285  ;  ancestry  of,  289 
G(Mielu$i  285  ;  G.  bactTidnuSf  285,  286  j 
G.  dromedarius^  285 
Canidae,  413 

Canine  teeth,  49  a  ^ 

Ganis,  416;  G.  aegyptiacus,  419;  C. 
antarcticus,  418 ;  G.  anthus^  420  ;  G, 
aureiLS,  420 ;  O',  amrae,  418  ;  0.  can- 
crivoruSf  414 ;  C.  chaTnaj  418 ;  G, 
chanco,  421 ;  0.  dingo,  421,  422  ;  0. 
famUiaHs,  422 ;  0.  ferns,  422  ;  0. 

hodophylax,  418  ;  0.  juhatus,  414  ;  0. 
lagopus,  419  ;  O,  laniger,  421  ;  0. 

lateralis,  420  ;  O.  latrans,  417 ;  G. 
lupus,  420 ;  O.  magdlanicus,  418  ;  0. 
mesoKMlas,  420 ;  0.  mihii,  422 ;  0. 
niger,  418  ;  O.  pallipes,  418  ;  0.  par- 
videns,  415 ;  0.  primaems,  423  ;  0. 
Tudis,  418  ;  0.  urostictus,  415 ;  0. 

mriegatus,  420 ;  O.  xelox,  418 ;  0. 

virginianus,  418  ;  G.  vidpes,  419  ;  0. 
zerda,  417 

Gannahateomys,  488  ;  0.  amllyonyx, 

488 

Caperea,  358 

Gapra,  324 ;  0.  aegagms,  325  ;  O.  faZ- 
coneri,  325 ;  0.  ibex,  325  ;  0.  gemlaica, 
324 ;  G,  pyrenaica,  325  ;  0.  sinaitica, 
326 

Gapreolns,  295  ;  0.  capraea,  296 
Gapyrmnys,  489,  490  ;  O.  mdanyms,  490  ; 

G,  pilorides,  490 
Capuchin  Monkey,  557 
Capyhara,  491 
Cardinal  vein,  68 

Gariacus,  295  ;  G.  chUensis,  296  ;  O. 

maarotis,  296;  0.  rw/ws,  296^ 

Carnivora,  386  f. ;  C.  Fissipedia,  387  f.  ; 
C.  Pinnipedia,  446  f. 

Garpomys,  473  ;  O.  inidariurm,  473 ;  0, 
phaeurus,  473 
Garterodon,  489 

Castor,  467  ;  G.  canadensis,  468  ;  0.  Jiber, 
468 

Castoridae,  467 
Gastoroides,  506 

Cat,  Domestic,  10,  14,  392,  400 ;  -tribe, 
390  ;  coloration  of,  392  ;  Wild,  399 
Catarrhines,  655,  562 
Gama,  493  ;  G»  porcellm,  49Z 
Caviidae,  491 

Cavy,  493  ;  Patagonian,  492 
Cebidae,  557 
Cdms,  557 

Celaenomys,  474  ;  0.  silaceus,  474 
Cenoplacentalia,  103 
YOL  X 


Centetes,  511  ;  0.  ecaudatus,  511 ;  skull 
of,  612 

Centetidae,  511 
Gephalogale,  423 
Cephalophus,  309 
Gephalorhynchus,  380 
Gepkalotes,  526 
Geratorhinus,  254,  257 
Gercocebus,  564 

Gercoldbes,  498 ;  G.  villosus,  42,  499  ;  O. 

imidiosus,  498 
Cercolabidae,  497 

Cercoleptes,  429  ;  0.  caudivolmda,  43© 
Gercmnys,  489 
Cercopithecidae,  562 

Gercopithecus,  565  ;  0.  diana,  666 ;  0. 
Icdandii,  565 ;  O.  wioloneyi,  565  ;  0. 
stairsi,  566  ;  0.  talapoin,  565 
Cervicapra,  311  ;  0.  isdbellina,  18 
Cervidae,  291 
Cervulus,  295 

Germs,  293  ;  O.  dama,  293  ;  O.  damdi- 
anus,  293 ;  0.  dmaucdi,  291  ;  0. 
elaphus,  293  ;  0.  luehdorffi,  294 ;  0. 

sedgwicki,  301 ;  0.  siJai,  291 
Cetacea,  339  f. ;  primitive  position  of,  120 
Ghaendhyus,  280 
Ghdetomys,  499 
Ghalicotherium,  211 
Ghalinolobus,  530 
Chamois,  326 
Cheetah,  400 
Chestnuts  of  Horse,  240 
Chevrotain,  282 
ChUlingham  Cattle,  321 
Ghilomys,  480 
Ghimarrogale,  518,  519 
Chimpanzee,  576  ;  brain  of,  577 ;  species 
of,  579 

Ghmchillyi,  496  ;  0.  lanigera,  496 
Ohinchillidae,  496 
Ghirogale,  543 ;  C,  coquereli,  644 
Chiromyidae,  648 

Chiromys,  648 ;  0.  madagascariefnsis,  648 
GMronectes,  156 
Gfiirqpodomys,  473 
Chiroptera,  621  f. 

Chirm,  311 
GMruromys,  472 
GMamydophorm,  173, 176 
Chcm'opotarms,  280 
Ghoeropsis,  273 

Ghoeropas,  158  ;  0.  castanotis,  168  ;  manus 
of,  167 

Gholoepus,  170  ;  0.  didactylns,  170 ;  0 
hoffmanni  171;  scapula  of,  164 
Cbriacidae,  662 
GhTtacm, 

Gkrotomys,  474  ;  0.  wUteheadi,  474 
Chrysochloridae,  514 
GhrysocU&ris,  514  ;  0.  irmdyani,  616 
Ghrysothrix,  559  ;  G,  scimea,  559 
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Civet  Cat,  406 
Clavicle,  38 

Claws,  on  tip  of  tail  of  Lion  and  Leopard, 
41 ;  see  also  Nails 
Coaitas,  557 
Qoassus,  296 
Coati,  430 

Oobus,  310  ;  O.  eUi^sipiymm(>s^  310  |  C. 

Maria,  311 ;  0.  unctmsus,  310 
Coelogenys,  493  ;  0.  paca,  493  ;  Cl 
owsJcii,  494 

Codops,  527  ;  0.  frithii,  627 
Co&ndou,  498 
€ogia ;  see  Kogia 
€olohiis,  567 
Condylartlira,  202  f. 

Condylar  a,  618 
Conepatus,  439 
ConUurm,  473 

Connochaetes,  309  ;  0.  albogulatus,  309 ; 

01  gnu,  309  ;  01  taurinus,  309 
Conoryctes,  193 
Conoryctidae,  193 
Coracoid,  38 
Cormura,  631 
Corpus  callosum,  77,  125 
Coryphodon,  207  ;  O.  eocaenus,  207  ;  01 
radians,  skeleton  of,  208 
Cotton  Eats,  479 
Coypu ;  see  MyopoUtimis 
Orateromys,  474 
Craurothnx,  473 
Creodonta,  449,  455  f. 

CrwetoMys,  472 

Cricetus,  479  ;  O.  frumentartus,  479 
Oroddura,  518 

Crocuta,  411 ;  01  macuZata,  412 
Crossarchus,  410 
Crossopus,  618  ;  C.fodiens,  519 
Crnmen,  of  Antelopes,  13  ;  of  Deer,  299 
Crummy $,  474  ;  G,fallax,  474 
Cryptophractus,  178 
Cryptoprocta,  404;  O.f&rox,  405 
Ctenodactylidae,  490 
Ctmwdaetylus,  490  ;  0.  gundi,  490 
Cterumys,  488 

Omiculus,  478  ;  01  torquatus,  478 
Cuscus,  140 

Cydopidius,  831  ;  0.  nmus,  331 
Oydoturus,  167  ;  O.  didactylus,  bones  of 
manns  of,  169 

Cyt^tmu,  400  ;  O.  hrathygnaOia,  401 : 

01  juhatus,  400  ;  01  lanigera,  401 
Oynictis,  410;  C.  pmidllata,  410 
Cynoc^hdus,  566  ;  01  annUs,  666 ;  01 
harmd/ryas,  566 ;  01  mawmi,  566  ;  0, 
"inormon,  566 ;  O,  porcarim,  666 :  01 
thoth,  566 
Cymdemm,  424 
Qpwdietis,  423 
409 

Ovnomys,  485;  C.  ludmicimus,  465 


Cynopithecus  nig&r,  566,  667 
Cynqpterus,  626 

Cyon,  416  ;  C.  dukkunensis,  416  •  c 
prtmaemcs,  416  ^ 

Cystophora,  463  ;  0.  cristata,  453 

Bacrytherium,  333 

'  Baetylomys,  488  ;  D.  dactylinus,  488 
Bactylopsila  tHvirgata,  141 
Baedicurus,  185 
Barmlisaas,  309 
Baphaenus,  424 
Basymys,  472 
Dasypodidae,  173 
Basyprocta,  494 ;  B.  aguti,  496 
Dasyproctidae,  493 

Basypus,  173 ;  B.  minutus,  178 ;  D 
sexcimtus,  skull  of,  174  ;  pelvis  of,  176  *• 
D.  vUlosus,  178  ;  manns  of,  175  ^  ’ 

Dasyure,  151 
Basyuridae,  149 

Basyuroides,  154  ;  B.  byrnei,  154 
Basyurus,  151 ;  sknll  of,  162  ;  B.  geofroyi, 
152 ;  B.  hallucatus,  153  ;  B.  macu- 
lotus,  152  ;  B.  ursinus,  18 ;  B.  viver- 
rinus,  162 
Deer,  11,  291  f. 

Bdphinapterus,  372 ;  D.  Ungii,  373  ;  i). 

leucas,  378 
DelpMnidae,  372 

Belphinus,  377 ;  B.  delphis,  377  ;  i). 

longirostris,  377  ;  D.  roseiventris,  377 
Bendrohyrax,  234 

Bendrolagus,  135  ;  D.  benneiti,  136  ;  B. 
inustm,  136 

Bendromys,  472,  476  ;  B.  mesmnelas, 
476 

Beomys,  476  ;  B,  ferrugineus,  476 
Dermal  plates,  in  Armadillos,  173:  in 
Whales,  342 
Dermoptera,  620 
Desman,  518 
Bemiatippus,  248 
Besmodus,  532  ;  B.  rufus,  532 
Bmbolm,lbl 
Diaphragm,  69 
Bic&ratherium,  259 
Bidwbum,  333 
Bichodon,  330 
Bididurus,  531 
Bicotyles,  279  ;  D.  tajagu,  278 
Dicotylidae,  278 
Bicroceras,  301 
Didelphyidae,  165 

Biddphys,  156  ;  B.  crassicaudata,  166  ; 

B.  dimidiata,  13  ;  jD,  virginiana,  165 
Binictis,  401 
Binoceras,  210 
Dinocerata,  210 
Dinomyidae,  495 
Binomys,  495  ;  D.  branickii,  496 
Dinotheriidae,  231 
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Dinoth&riumf  231  ;  D.  giganteum,  skull  of, 
231 

Bijghylla,  532 

Diphyodonty,  definition  of,  51 
BiplohuTie,  333 
Bijplmnesodmi,  519 
Dipodidae,  484 

Bipodomys,  484  ;  D.  merriami,  484 
Biprotodon,  ;  D.  australis,  147 

Diprotodontia,  128  f. 

Bipits,  485 ;  D.  aegyptius,  485 ;  pes  of, 
485  ;  D.  Mrtipes,  484 
Bistaechums,  141 

Distribution,  geographical,  78  ;  in  the  past 
83 

Dogs,  413  5  Baccoon-like,  416 
Bolichotis,  493  ;  B.  patachonica,  492 
Dolphin,  372 

Borcatherium  ;  see  Hyomoschus 
Borcopsis,  135 ;  B.  luctuosa,  135,  136  ; 

B.madeani,  136;  D.  mudleri,  136 
Borcotragus,  313  ;  i).  megalotis,  313 
Dormouse,  470 
Doroucouli,  560 
Br&nnotherium,  301 
Brmnatherium,  98 
Bromicia,  141  ;  D  nana,  141 
Bromiciops,  156 
Bryolestes,  99 
Bryopithecus,  585 

Duck-billed  Platypus ;  see  Platypus  and 
Omithorhynchus 
Dugong,  336  ;  skeleton  of,  336 
Duplicidentata,  502  f. 

Bymecodon,  518 

Bchidna,  110  ;  egg  of,  72 ;  E,  aculeata, 
111 ;  skull  of,  108  ;  shoulder  girdle  of, 
109  ;  brain  of,  110  ;  E,  hystrix  {==E. 
aculeata),  16  ;  shoulder  girdle  of,  37 
Echidnidae,  110 
EcMnomys,  488 
Echinops,  512 
EchiolErix,  ¥IZ 
Edentata,  161  f. 

Eland,  316 

Elaphodus,  294  ;  E,  cephalophus,  294  ;  E. 

michianus,  294 
ElasTrtognathus,  251 
Elasrrwtherium,  259 

Elephant,  217  ;  observations  of  Pliny  and 
Aristotle  upon,  225 
Elephantidae,  217 

Elephas,  21 8 ;  qfHcanm,  221 , 222 ;  skull 

of,  218  ;  E.  antiquus,  229  ;  E,  falconeri, 
229  ;  E,  indicusj  221,  223,  224;  foot 
of,  198  ;  E.  rmlitemis,  229  ;  E.  meri- 
dimalis,  229  ;  E.  planifrons,  229  ;  E, 
primigenius,  226  ;  E,  pHscus,  226 
EUgmodontia,  480 
Eliomys,  471 
Eliurus,  480 


Elk,  297 
Ellobius,  479 
Elotheriuri  uinteme,  279 
EmhaHonwra,  530 
Emballonuridae,  530 
Enhydridon,  440 
Enhydris,  439 
Enhydrocyon,  423 
Eohipptbs,  248 

Eonycteris,  526  ;  E,  spdaea,  526 
Epanorthidae,  145 
Epanorthm,  148 
Epicondylar  foramina,  39 
Epipubes  of  Monotremes  and  Marsupials, 
116 

Epistemiim,  33,  34,  36 
Epomophorus,  525 
Equidae,  237 

Eguus,  239  ;  E*  africanus,  243  ;  E.  asinus> 
243  ;  E.  hoeh^rii,  245  ;  E.  hurchelli,  244, 
245 ;  E.  cahallus,  239  ;  E.  grevyi,  244  ; 
E.  hemionus,  242  ;  E.  hemippus,  242  ; 
E.  onager,  242  ;  E.  przewalsMi,  241  ; 
E.  quagga,  244  ;  E.  sivalensis,  246 ; 
E,  soTiiaXicus,  244 ;  E.  stenonis,  246 1 

E.  taeniopus,  243  ;  E,  zebra,  244 
Erethizon,  498 

Ergot,  of  Horse,  240 
Ericulus,  512  ;  E.  setostis,  512 
Erinaceidae,  509 

EHnaceus,  610  ;  E.  europaeus,  510 

Ermine,  436 

Eschatia,  290 

Esthonyx,  507 

Eubalaeoia,  358 

Euchoreuies,  485 

Eupetaurus,  467  ;  E.  cinereus,  467 

Euphyseter,  367 

Eupleres,  403  ;  E,  goudotii,  403 

Euprotogonia,  204  ;  E.  pwrcensis,  204 

Eurhinodelphis,  383 

Eus'ffiilus,  402 

Eutatus,  170 

Eutheria,  116  ;  earliest  forms  of,  102 
Eootoiriys,  479 

Fallow  Deer,  293 
Felidae,  390 

Felis,  391 ;  F.  baileyi,  397  ;  F.  caffra^ 
400 ;  F,  canadensis,  397  ;  F,  catus, 
399 ;  F.  concolor,  399  ;  JP.  eyra,  399 ; 

F.  leo,  393  ;  F,  lynx,  397 ;  F.  'inanicu- 
lata,  400 ;  JP.  ndndosa,  396  ;  F.  onca, 
398 ;  F,  pardalis,  398,  399 ;  F.  pardina, 
397  ;  F.  pardus,  Z% F.  rufa,  397  ;  F, 
tigris,  394  ;  JP  uncia  396  ;  F  viverrina, 
397 

Feresia,  377 

Fiber,  477  ;  F.  osoyoosensis,  478  ;  F. 
zibkhicus,  478 

Flying  Fox,  524  ;  skeleton  of,  523 
Flying  Squirrel,  466 
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Fore-limb,  39 
Fossa,  406 

Fossa,  407  ;  F.  dauhentoni,  407 
Fossil  mammals,  96 
Fox,  419  ;  Arctic,  419 
Fur  Seals,  451 
Faria,  631 

Galago,  643  ;  G,  cs'assicavdatus,  543  ;  G. 

gametii,  643  ;  G,  senegalmsis,  643 
G-aleopithecidae,  620 
Galeopithems,  621  ;  G,  volans,  620 
Galera,  434 
Galc7%scus,  434 

Galictis,  433  ;  G.  harhara,  433 
Galidia,  404  ;  G.  elegans,  404 
Galidictis,  404 ;  G.  mttata,  404 
Ganodonta,  190  f. 

Gaur,  317 
Gayal,  318 

Oazella,  312  ;  G.  loderi,  312 
Gdada,  566 
Gelocm,  283 
Gemsbok,  315 
Genet,  406 

G&nsttch,  406  ’,  G,  vulgaris,  406 
Geogale,  613  ;  G.  aurita,  613 
Geomyidae,  483 
Geomgs,  483 
Georhychus,  481 

GerUllus,  i75  ;  G.  aegypUm,  475  ;  G, 
pyramidum,  475 
Gibbon,  570 

Girafa,  301 ;  G.  attica,  305  ;  G,  australis, 
303  ;  G.  Camelopardalis,  302  ;  G.  sivah 
ensis,  305 
Giraffidae,  301 

Glands,  of  skin,  12  ;  of  Lemurs,  12,  537  ; 
of  Marsupials,  13 ;  of  Skunk,  13,  439  ; 
on  feet  of  Ehinoceros,  13,  254 ;  tem¬ 
poral,  of  Elepbant,  12  j  musk,  13,  300  : 
mammary,  16 
Glauconycteris,  630 
Gliridae,  470 

Globicephalus,  B7i  ;  G.  iraohypterus,  875 ; 
G.  indicrn,  375  ;  G.  mdas,  376  ;  band 
of,  345  ;  G.  scammoni,  375 
Glossophaga,  531 
Glossotherium,  180 
Glutton,  435 

Glyptodon,  184 ;  Q,  dampes,  skeleton  of, 

,  184"" 

Glyptodontidae,  184 
Gnu,  309 

Goats,  species  of,  324 
Oolunda,  473 

Gomphotherium  stemlergi,  foot  of,  197 
Goral,  327 

Goi^  572.  673;  brain  of,  575;  habits 
of;  576 

Gorilla,  672  ;  Q.  goriUa,  672 
Grampus,  376 


Grampus,  375 ;  {?.  griseyus,  375 
Graphiunis,  471 
Gravigrada,  179 
Greenland  Whale,  358 
Grisonia,  433;  G,  allamandi,  434-  G 
vittata,  434  ^ 

Ground  Sloths,  179 
Grypotherium,  182 
Grysbok,  310 
Guinea-pig,  493 
Gulo,  435  ;  O.  luscus,  435 
Gymndbelideus,  141 
Gymnura,  509  ;  (?.  rafflesii,  509 
Gymnuromys,  480 

;  Eabrocoma,  487 ;  i/.  henneiti,  487 
Hair,  structure  of,  6  ;  sensory,  10 ;  tuft 
of  elongated,  on  wrist,  10 ;  of  Whales, 

ffalichoents,  462  ;  E.  grypiis,  452 
Ealicore,  336  ;  //.  australis,  skeleton  of, 
33S  ;  E,  dugong,  387  ;  E,  iiidicus,  33 
Ecditherium,  335 
Eallomys,  480 
Hamster,  479 

Hapale,  656  ;  E.  pygmaea,  656 
Eapalemur,  541  ;  E,  griseus,  541  ;  arm 
o:^  637  ;  E,  olivaceus,  541 ;  E.  sinus, 
641 

Hapalidae,  556 
Eapalowys,  473 
Hapalotis,  473 
Eaploceros  mmtanw,  326 
Eaplodon,  469  ;  E.  major,  469  ;  E.  rufus, 
469 

Haplodontidae,  469 

Hare,  604 ;  Cape  Jumping,  486  ;  -Kan¬ 
garoo,  184 ;  Variable,  604 
Hamessed  Antelopes,  315 
Earpyia,  626 
Earpyionycteris,  626 
Hartebeest,  309 

Heart,  65  ;  of  Monotremata,  66 
Hedgehog,  610 
Edahtes,  250 

Eelutis,  438  ;  E,  suhaurantiaca,  438 
Rdiphdbius,  481 

EeUadotherium,  306  ;  E,  duvernoyi,  306 
Edogale,  410 
Emicentdes,  612 

Emlgale,  408  ;  AT.  hwrdmcU,  408 ;  E, 
hosei,  408 
Eatnig^idia,  404 

Eemiganus,  191 ;  H.  otaHidens,  191 
Eerpestes,  409  ;  E.  albicauda,  409,  410 ; 

E.  ichneumon,  409  ;  E,  urva,  409 
Ed&rocephalv^,  481 ;  E.  glaher,  481 ;  E. 

phUlipsii,  481 
Heterodont,  47 
Heteromyidae,  484 
Hd&romys,  484 
Eexaprotodon,  274 
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Hind-limb,  42 

Hipparion,  250 

Hippopotamidae,  273 

Hippopotamus,  273  ;  E.  ampMUus,  273, 

274 

Eipposiderus,  527 
Eippotigris,  246 

Hippotragus,  314  ;  IT.  equinus,  314 ;  E. 

leucophams,  314;  E,  niger,  313  f. 
Eodomys,  480 
Eolochilus,  480 
EoloTneniscus,  290 
Eomacodon,  280  ;  E^  vagans,  280 
EoTnalodontotherium,  212,  216 
Hominidae,  685 

Homo,  585 ;  sknll  of,  586  ;  foot  of,  587 ; 

palate  of,  589  ;  E,  sapiens,  585 
Eomocamelus,  290 
Homodont,  47 
Homunculus,  570 
Hoolock,  671 
Eoplophonexis,  402 
Horns,  200,  307 

Horse,  239  ;  Wild,  240  ;  striping  of,  240  ; 

Domestic,  241  ;  ancestry  of,  247 
Howling  Monkeys,  558 
Humpback  Whale,  356 
Eunterius,  358 
Hunting  Dog,  416 
Hutia,  490 

Hyaena,  411  ;  iT.  crocida,  412  ;  E.  spelaea, 
413  ;  E,  striata,  412 
Eyaenarctos,  445 
Eyaenictis,  413 
Hyaenidae,  411 
Eyaenodon,  455 
Hybrid  Oxen,  317 
Eydraspothermm,  306 
Hydrodioerus,  492  ;  E.  capyhara,  491 
Eydromys,  474  ;  H.  ch't'ysogcLster,  A7 ^ 
Hydropotes,  296  ;  H,  inermis,  296,  297 
Eylohates,  570;  E.  oLgilis,  571;  E. 

hainanus,  571  ;  JET.  hoolock,  671 
Eylomys,  509  ;  E,  suillus,  509 
Eyomoschus,  283  ;  E.  aquaticm,  283 
Eyopotamus,  329 
Eyotheritm,  280 

Eyperoodon,  23,  41,  370  ;  J/.  planifrcms, 
371;  E.  rostfatum,  Z7i 
Eypogeomys, 

Hypselodont,  48 
Hypsiprymninae,  131 
Eypsiprymnodori,  138;  inoschatus, 
138 

Hypsiprymnodcfntinae,  138 
Eyrachyus,  262  ;  E,  agrarius,  262 
Eyracodon,  146,  262 ;  E.  nebrascensis, 

260 

Eyracodontotherium,  333 
Hyracoidea,  232  f. 

Eyracops,  203 
Eyracotherium,  247 


Eyrax,  232  ;  E,  capensis,  233  ;  manus  of, 
198 

Hystricidae,  499 

Hystricomorpha,  487 

Eysirix,  499  ;  E,  cristcda,  499,  500 

Ibex,  325 
Ichneumon,  409 

Ichthyomys,  480  i  I.  hydrohates,  480 ;  i. 
stolzmanni,  480 

Icticyon,  414  ;  /*  venaticus,  414 
Ictonyx,  438 

IdiuTus,  463 ;  /.  macroiis,  463  ;  zenkeri, 
463 

Incisor  teeth,  48 

Indris,  638  ;  I.  hrevicaudata,  538 
Jndrodon,  562  ;  i.  malaris,  652 
Inia,  381 ;  /.  geoffreusis,  382 
Iniopsis  caucasica,  383 
Insectivora,  508  f. 

Intercentra,  24 

Intestine,  62  ;  large  and  small,  64 
IsectolopJms,  250 
Isomys,  473 

Ivory,  of  Elephant,  227 

Jackal,  420 
Jaguar,  398 
Jerboa,  484 
Jerboa  Bat,  473 

Kanchil,  283 

Kangaroo,  132  ;  Tree-,  136 
Kerimula,  529  ;  K.  picta,  529 
Kiang,  242 
Kidney,  68 

Killer  Whale,  341,  376 
Kinkajou,  436 
Klipspringer,  310 
Koala,  142,  143 

Kogia,  366  ;  K,  hreuiceps,  367  ;  K.  flcweri, 
367  K.  pottsi,  367  ;  K*  shius,  Z67 
Kudu,  316 

Lagenorhynchus,  378  ;  L.  acuius,  378 ; 

L,  alUrostris,  378 
Lagidium,  496  ;  Z.  cuvieri,  496 
Lagomyidae,  505 

Lagomys,  505  ;  Z.  ladacensis,  505 ;  Z. 
roylei,  505 

Lagorchestes,  134  ;  Z.  conspicUlaius,  134  ; 
Z.  Ifporoides,  135 

Lagostomus,  496 ;  Z.  trichodactylus,  496, 
497 

Lagostrophus,  137  ;  Efasciatus,  137 
Lagoihrix,  557  ;  Z.  hwmhddti,  657 
Lagotis,  496 

Lama,  286 ;  Z.  huanacos,  286,  287 ;  Z. 

vicugna,  286 
Langur,  568 
Laiax,  439 
Leggada,  472 
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Lemming,  478 

Leviur,  541 ;  L.  catta,  642  ;  L»  leucomys- 
tax,  542  ;  L.  macaco,  542  ;  L.  niger- 
rimus,  542  ;  L,  rufijges,  542 ;  i.  varius, 
12,  642 

Lemur,  Grentle,  540 
Lemuridae,  538 
Lemuroidea,  534 

Leopard,  395  ;  Snow,  396  ;  Hunting,  400 
Lepilemur,  540  ;  L.  rnustelinus,  540 
Leporidae,  502 

Leptarctus,  431  ;  L.prvifmevus,  431 
Leptauchenia,  331 
Leptormryx,  284 
Leptonyx,  453  ;  L,  wedddli,  453 
Lepus,  502 ;  L.  americaTiuSj  504 ;  L. 
crawshayi,  504 ;  L.  cuniculus^  502 ; 
Lrain  of,  77 ;  L.  europaeus,  504 ;  L. 
timidus,  504  ;  L.  whytei,  504 
Lestodon,  183 
Limacomys,  476 
Limnofelis,  456 

LimnogaU,  512  ;  L.  mergulus,  513 

Mnsang,  406 

Lion,  393 

Liponyx,  626 

Listriodon,  279 

Lithocranms,  313 

Litopterna,  267 

Liver,  64 

Lonckercs,  489  ;  X.  guianae,  489 
LopTiiodon,  250 
Lopliiodontidae,  247 
LopMomys,  476  ;  L.  imhausi,  476 
Lophodont  teeth,  definition  of,  61 
294  n. 

Lophuromys,  472 

Loris,  23,  647  ;  X.  gracilis,  547 

Lungs,  69 

Lutra,  440  ;  X.  vulgaris,  441 

Lycaon,  416;  L.  anglicus,  416;  X. 

pictus,  416 
Lycyaena,  413 

Lyncodon,  437  ;  X.  lugan&mis,  437 
Lynx,  397 

Lytta,  a  rod  formed  of  connective  tissue 
within  the  tongue,  416 

Macacus,  563  ;  M*  cyrmivolgus,  564  ;  M. 
inuus,  563 ;  Jf.  Uordnus,  564 ;  M. 
neniestrinus,  564  ;  M.  prisons,  569  ;  M. 
rhesus,  564 ;  M,  sUenus,  564 ;  M. 
sinicus,  564 ;  M.  speciosus,  564  ;  M. 
tcheliensi8j56S,56i 
Machaerodontidae,  401 
Machoxrodus,  402  ;  M.  podmidens,  402 
Macleayius,  ^ 

Macrauchenia,  267 
Maeraucheniidae,  267 
Macroglossus,  526 
Macropodidae,  129 
Macropodiiiae,  131,  132 


Macropiis,  132  ;  if.  hrunii,  133 ;  if. 
giganteus,  132;  if.  irma,  133;  if* 
rufus,  132 

Macrorhinus,  453  ;  if.  leoninus,  454 
Macroscelidae,  515 
Macroscelides,  615 
Macrotherimn,  211 
Malacomys,  472 
Ifalacothrix,  476 

Mammals,  position  in  Vertehrate  series,!  ; 
characters  of,  3  ;  coloration  of,  10,  11  ; 
Eeptilian  ancestors  of,  90 ;  earliest 
known  forms,  96 
Mammoth,  226 
Man,  585 
Manatee,  335 

Manatus,  335  ;  if.  inuoiguis,  336 
Mandrill,  566 
Mangabeys,  564 
Manidae,  188 

Manis,  188 ;  M.  giganiea,  190 ;  if. 

macrura,  25  ;  if.  tricuspis,  31 
Ma7iteoceras,  267 

Marine  Mammals  ;  see  Sirenia,  Cetacea 

Marmosa,  156 

Marmoset,  556 

Marmot,  465  ;  Prairie-,  466 

Marsupial  Mole,  169 

Marsupials,  122  ;  imperfectly  born  young 
of,  124 

Marsupium  or  Pouch,  14  ;  of  Monotremata, 
16  ;  of  Marsupials,  17  ;  rudiments  of, 
in  higher  Mammals,  23,  18 
Marten,  435 
Massoutiera^  490 
Mastacomys,  473 
Mastodon,  230 
Meerkat,  410,  411 
Megachiroptera,  524  f. 

Megaderma,  628  ;  if.  lyra,  528 
Megaladapididae,  654 
MegaZadapis  insignis,  554  ;  if.  ^mdagas- 
cariemis,  664 
Megaloglossas,  526 
Megalmnys,  480 
Megalonychidae,  183 
Megalonyx,  183 
Megamys,  506 
Meganeuron  hreffii,  366 
Megaptera,  356  ;  M.  capensis,  357  ;  if. 
indica,  357 ;  if.  lalandii,  857 ;  if. 
longiinana,  357 
Megatherium,  183 

Meles,  432  ;  if.  anakv^oua,  432  n.  ;  if. 
taxus,  432 

Melliwra,  437 ;  if.  capensis,  438 
Melonycteris,  526 
Mehvrsus,  443  ;  M.  laliatus,  443 
Meniscoessus,  101 
Meniscothendum,  203 
Menodus,  264 
Mephitis,  439 
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Menon&%  475 

Mermaids,  337 

MerychyuSj  331 

Meryeochoerus,  330 

Merycojyotmius,  329  ;  J/.  nanus,  329 

3£esohijppus,  248 

IfesoTiiys,  489 

Mesonyx,  456 

Mesopithecus  pentelici,  569 

Mesoplacentalia,  103 

Mesoplodon,  369  ;  M,  hidens,  369  ;  M. 
euTopmus,  369  ;  M.  hectofi,  369  ;  M. 
layardi,  369  ;  M.  stejnegeri,  369 
3£Gsoreodon,  330 

Metamynodon,  264 ;  M.  planifrons, 
skeleton  of,  263 
Metatheria,  116 
M  icTohiotherium,  160 
Mkrocehus,  544 ;  M.  smithii,  664 
Microchiroptera,  526  f. 

Microdipodops,  484 
3£icrogale,  512  ;  M.  longicaudata,  25 
3£icrolestes,  98  ;  J/.  antiquus,  98 
Microius,  477  ;  J/.  agresiis,  477  ;  if. 

amphibmSj  477  ;  3£.  glareolus,  477 
Midas,  556  ;  3£.  bicolor,  657  ;  3£.  leo- 
ninus,  556 ;  ilf.  nigricollis,  556  ;  if. 
TosaZia,  556 

Mimicry,  in  Bassaricyon,  428  ;  in  Tupaia, 
511 

Minioptems,  529  ;  M,  scheih&rd,  529 
Mioclaenidae,  205 
Mioclaenm,  205 
MioMppus,  248 
3£iopithecus,  565 

Mixocebus,  540  j  M.  caniceps,  540 
Molar  teeth,  51 

Mole,  617  ;  sternum  of,  31 ;  fore-foot  of, 
40  ;  Golden,  616 
Mole  Eat,  481 
Molossus,  631 

Mpnachus,  453  ;  3£.  alhiventer,  453  ;  1/. 

tropicalis,  453 
Mongoose,  409 
Monkeys,  554  f, 

Monodon,  373  ;  3£.  monoceros,  373 
Monophyodonty,  definition  of,  53 
Monotremata,  105  f. 

Moose,  297,  298 
Moropus,  211 
Morse,  461 
Moschinae,  299 

Moschus,  299  ;  M,  moschiferus,  299,  300 
Monflon,  324;  Cyprus,  322 
Mouse,  472  ;  Pharaoh’s,  409 
Multitnberciilata,  98 
Multitnberculy,  definition  of,  59 
Muntjac,  295 
Muridae,  471 

Mm,  471  ;  M.  decumanus,  472  ;  3f. 
mmculus,  472  ;  M.  minutus,  472  ;  3£. 
Tditus,  472 


3£uscardinus,  470  ;  3£.  avellanarms,  470 
Musk,  300 ;  Deer,  12,  13,  299  ;  Jlangaroo, 
138  ;  Ox,  327 
Musquash,  477 

Miistela,  435  ;  3£,foina,  435  ;  3£,  martes, 

435  ;  3£,p)'^doTius{  =  PutOTmsfoetidus), 

436  ;  if.  zibellina,  435 
Mustelidae,  431 
Mycetes,  34,  558 

Mydctus,  433  ;  M,  mdiceps,  433 
Mylodon,  179  ;  if.  robustm,  179  ;  skele¬ 
ton  of,  180 
Mylodoiitidae,  179 
Myocastor,  489 

3iyodes,  478  ;  Jf.  lemmm,  478 
Myogale,  518 
Myomorpha,  469 
Myopotamus,  489 
Myoscalops,  481 
Myosorex,  518 
Myoxus,  470  ;  M.  glis,  470 
Myrmecohius,  154  ;  fasciaZus,  155 
Myrmecopliaga,  166  ;  if,  jubata,  166  ; 
skull  of,  167,  168  ;  hand  of,  169  ; 
vertebrae  of,  163 
Myrmecophagidae,  166 
Mystacoceti,  353  f. 

Myxopoda,  529 

Nail-tailed  Wallaby,  134 
Nails,  14 
Nandinia,  408 
Nannosciurus,  464 
Narwhal,  373  ;  “hom”  of,  49 
Nasalis,  569 

Masua,  430;  nasica,  iZl  ;  rufa, 
430,431 
Ndtalus,  529 

Native,  Bear,  142  ;  Cat,  152 
JSFecrodccsypus,  164  n, 

Nearogymnura,  510 

Nectogale,  618  ;  W.  520 

Mectmnys, 

Mdomys,  488 
480 

Semorrhaedus,  326  ;  <ynspm,  ZM\  N. 

goraZ,  327 

WeohaZaena,  361 ;  N.  marginata,  362 
NeofJb&r,  478  ;  W,  aZleni,  478 
Neogaea,  85 

Nemneris,  ;  K  pKocaeTwides,  374 

ISfeomylodmi  listai,  IBX 

Neotoma,  480 

Neotragus  pygrmms,  310 

Nesodon,  215 

Nesokia,  472 

NesonycZeris,  526 

Nesopithecits,  553  ;  N,  mistraZis,  653 
Nevr  Zealand,  absence  of  terrestrial  mam¬ 
mals  from,  86 
Nilgai,  316 

Nimravus,  401  ;  N  goniphodus,  401 
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N'ociilio^  530  ;  JUf.  kporimts,  530 
NomaTthra,  186  f. 

Nothocyon^  415 
Notiomys,  480 
Notiosorex,  518 
Notogaea,  85 
JHotojpteris,  526 
Mot&ryctes  typhlops^  159 
Notoryctidae,  158 

JVototherium,  148 ;  JST.  miichdli,  148  ; 
skull  of,  148 

Kyctereutes^  414  ;  M  jprocyanzdes,  416 
Nycteridae,  527 

JSfyctms,  528  ;  N.  Javanica^  528 
Nycticebus,  545  ;  JS’*  iardiyradus,  646  : 

foot  of,  637 
Mycticeym,  530 
^yctinomv^j  531 
Fyetipithecus^  560 
Fyctophilm^  529 


Ocapia  johnstonij  305 

Oceanic  islands,  mammalian  fauna  of,  81 

Ocelot,  398,  399 

OchotoTia,  505 

Octodon,  487  ;  0.  degus,  487 
Octodontidae,  487 
Odohaenns,  451 

Odontoceti,  362  f.  ;  fossil  forms  of,  883 
Ogrrmhvnm^  453 
Okapi,  305 

(hiiymtophoca,  453  ;  0.  rossi^  453 
Cnohippidiumy  247  n. 

Onychodecks,  193  ;  0.  Ussonends,  198 
Onychogale,  134 
OnyehomySj  479 
Opolmiur^  544 

Oposstim,  155  ;  Thick-tailed,  186  ;  Vir¬ 
ginian,  165 

Orang  Utan,  580,  581,  682,  583,  687,  589 
Orca,  375  ;  0.  gladiator,  341,  376 
OrceUa,  376  ;  0.  brevirostriSf  376  ;  0. 

fiuminctlis,  376 
Oreimmys,  475 
Oreodm,  330 


Oreodontidae,  330 
Oreopithems  hamhoUi,  669 
Oreotragus  scdtator,  310 
Orias,  316  ;  0.  canna,  318  ;  0.  living- 
stcmii,  316 
Ornithodelphia,  106 
Ornithorhynchidae,  112 
Oi'nUhorhynchus,  112  ;  0.  anatinus,  112  : 

shoulder  girdle  of,  34  ;  skeleton  of,  114 
Orohtppm,  248 
Orycteropodidae,  187 

Orycteropua,  187;  teeth  of,  188;  0. 
aethiopieus,  188  ;  0:  capemta,  187  ;  0. 
gandryi,  188 

314  ;  0.  becUrix,  Sl« ;  0.  beiaa, 
315  ;  0.  kttcoryx,  314 


Orymryctes,  513 

Ote^,  451 ;  O.gillespiei,  451 ;  0.  hooken, 

’  /?■  nigrescens, 

451  ;  0.  pusilla,  460  ;  0.  ursina.  451 
Otariidae,  450 

Otocyon,  415  ;  0.  megalotis,  415 

Otmnys,  475  ;  0.  imisulcatus,  475 

Otonycteris,  629 

Otter,  441 ;  Sea,  439 

Ouakari  Monkey,  560  ;  Red-faced,  660 

Oulodon  grayi,  380 

Ounce,  396  ~ 

Ourehia,  310 

Ova,  71  ;  of  Monotremes,  72 
Ovaries,  70 
Ovihos  nwschatw,  327 
Oviduct,  73  ;  of  Marsupials,  74 
Ovis,  321  ;  0.  Uanfordi,  323  ;  0.  hurrhel, 
322  ;  0.  niontana,  322  ;  0.  musimrn, 
324  ;  0.  nahura,  324  ;  0.  ophion,  322  j 
0.  poll,  321  ;  0.  tragelaphm,  323  ;  ol 
vign&i,  321 
Oxen,  317 
Oxymyctems,  480 

Paca,  493 

Pachynolophus,  248 

Pachyrucos,  213 

Pachyuromys,  475 

Palaeoehoerus,  280 

Palaeoerinaceus,  510 

Palaeoniciis,  molar  teeth  of,  56 

Palaeosyops,  266 

Palaeotragm,  306 

Palate,  61 

Palm  Civet,  407 

Pancreas,  64 

Panda,  431 

Pangolin,  188 

Pangolin  gigantesque,  211 

Pamchthus,  186 

Panther,  396 

Pantkolops,  Zll 

Pantolambda,  206  ;  P.  hathmodon,  207: 

skull  of,  206 
Pantolestidae,  828 

Paradomrm,  407 ;  P,  grayi,  407 ;  P, 
niger,  407 

Patriqfelu,  449,  456 
Peccary,  278 
Pecora,  290  f. 

Pectinator,  490  ;  P.  speUi,  491 
Pectoral  girdle,  35 
Pedetes,  486  ;  P.  cafer,  486 
Pedetidae,  486 

Pdea,  311  ;  P.  capreolus,  311 

PdtqthUus,  186 

Peludo,  177 

Pelvis,  41 

P&ram'oa,  262 

Peragale,  156  ;  P.  lagotis,  157 
Peramles,  158 
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Peramelidae,  156 
Peramus,  99 

PeramySj  156 

Perascalops,  518 

Perijotychus,  204  ;  P.  rhabdodon^  205 
Perissodactyla,  235  f. 

Perodicticm,  547 
Perodi^uSj  484 
Perognathus,  484 
P&rcmyscus^  479 
PetauroideSt  142 

Petaurus,  141  :  P.  brevicepSf  142 
Petrodromus,  516 ;  P.  tetmdactylus^  516 
Petrogal&,  134  ;  P.  penidllata^  134  ;  P. 

xanthopus,  134 
Petromys,  488 

Pkcuiochoerus,  277  ;  P.  aethiopicus^  2T7  ; 
P.  africanus,  277 

PhoMngefr^  140 ;  P.  TtiaculaiuSy  140 
Pbalanger,  138  ;  Flying,  141  ;  Striped, 
141  ;  Eing-tailed,  141 
Phalangeridae,  138 
Pkcdangista  viUpinaf  140 
Phascolarctos  cinereus,  142,  143 
PMscologale,  153  ;  P.  Virginia^  153 
PhasGolo7nySj  144  ;  slcull  of,  146 ;  P. 
latifrons,  145  ;  P.  mitchdli,  145  ;  P. 
w'sinus,  145  ;  P.  ivombat,  144 
Phascolonus,  148 

PhascolotTierium^  99  ;  P.  huckland%  99 
Phatagiiii  188 

PhenacoduSi  202 ;  P.  pnTnaeous,  skele¬ 
ton  of,  196  ;  molar  teeth  of,  66 
Phenaco7mjs,  479 
Phlaeomys,  473 

Phoca^  452  ;  P.  groenlandioay  452 ;  P. 
hispi^a^  452 ;  P.  mtvUna^  462 ;  skeleton 
of,  447 

Phocaena,  374  ;  P.  communis,  374 ;  P, 
374 ;  P,  spinipennis,  374  ;  P. 
tubeTCulifera,  342 
Phocidae,  452 
Pholidotus,  188 
PhyllorMnaf  527 
Phyllostomatidae,  531 
Phyllotis,  480 

Physeter,  363 ;  P.  mac/rocephfdm^  363 ; 

P.  366 
Physeteridae,  362 
Physodo7i,  383 
Pichy-ciego,  176 

Pig,  275  ;  sternum  of,  32  ;  foot  of,  190  ; 

solid-hoofed,  270 
Pika,  505 
Pinnipedia,  446  f. 

Pithecanthropus  erectus,  584 
PUhechirus,  473 

Pithecia,  562  ;  P.  albinasa,  661  ;  P. 

cheiropotes,  562  ;  P.  satanas,  562 
Placenta,  125 
PlagiatUax,  99 
Plagiodontia,  489 


Ploiacanthomys^  471 ;  P.  lasiums,  471 

Platanista,  380 ;  P.  gangetica  381 

Platanistidae,  380 

Platycercomys,  486 

Platypus,  113 

Platyrrhines,  555,  556 

Plecotus,  529  ;  P.  auritus,  529 

Plesiomeryx,  329 

PUopithecus,  585 

PoSrothefrium,  288  ;  P.  lahiatmi,  foot  of, 
197  ;  P.  wUsoni,  skull  of,  288 
Poecilogale,  437  ;  P*  allmiucha^  437 
Poephagus  grunniens  ;  see  Bos  grunniens 
Pogonodon,  401 
Poiana,  407 
Polecat,  436 
Polycladus^  301 
Polyprotodontia,  149  f. 

Pontoporia,  382 ;  P.  UainmlUit  382 
Porcula  salmnia,  276 
Porcupine,  499,  600 ;  Tree,  498  ;  Brush- 
tailed,  501 
Porpoise,  374 
Potamochocrus,  278 
PotamogaU,  513  ;  P.  mlox,  513 
Potamogalidae,  513 
Potoroinae,  131,  137 
PotorouSf  138 
Potto,  547 

Pouch ;  see  Marsupium 
Prairie-dog,  465 
Praopus,  178 
Prepollex,  41 
Primates,  533  f. 

Priodon,  173, 179  ;  P.  giganteus,  hand  of 
175 

Prionodon,  406  ;  P.  pardicolor^  406 
Priscoddphinus,  384 
Proadurus,  401 
Prohoscidea,  216  f. 

Procamdus,  289  ;  P.  angustidens,  290; 

P.  ocddentdliSy  foot  of,  197 
Procavia,  232 

Procyon,  ASd  ",  P.  canarivoms^  Afl7  y  P.  ■' 
lotor,  A^l  \  P.  nigrlpes,  A27 
Procyonidae,  426 
Proddphinus,  877 

ProecMdna,  111 ;  P.  bndjnii.  111 ;  P. 

nigroacvleata,  111 
Pronghorn,  306 
Propcdadwplophorus,  185 
Propithems,  639  ;  A  coguereli,  540 ;  F. 
v&rreauxit  540 

Prorasioma,  336 ;  P.  veroTtense,  337 
Prosgucdodon,  384 
Protdes,  413  ;  P.  cristata,  413 
Protelotherium,  280 
Prothyladnus,  160 
Protocera^,  284 
Protoceratidae,  284 
Protochriams,  553 
ProtogoniOf  204 
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Protohip^mf  249 
Protolc&is,  289 
Protoreodan^  332 
Protorotheriidae,  268 
Protoroth&rium,  268 
Protosdene,  205 
Prototheria,  105  f. 

Protylopus,  287  ;  P.  petersoni,  feet  of, 
197 

Protypotherium,  213 
Pswmimmys^  475 
Pseudamphicyont  424 
Pseudochims,  141 

PseudoTca,  376  ;  P.  crassidms,  376;  P, 
meridionalis,  376 
Psevdorhynchocyon,  616 
PsUtacotheriwm,,  191  ;  P.  multifragumy 
191 

Pt&ralopex,  626  ;  P.  atmta,  526 
Pteromys,  466  ;  P.  albomfus,  466  ;  P. 

petaurista,  466 
PteroTieura  brasiliensis,  441 
Pteropodidae,  524 

PteropuSf  524 ;  P.  edtdis^  624  ;  P.  fuscus^  \ 
of,  624 ;  P,  nicobaricus^  526 ;  P. 
poliocephalm,  626 
PtUocercus,  511 ;  P.  511 
Ptilodus^  101 
Pudua,  296 
Pama,  399 

435;  P.  bras iliensis,  4,37 P. 
ermin^  436 ;  P.  foetidus  {::^Mustela 
putonus),  430 ;  P.  hibernicusj  437  ; 
P.  vulgaris,  437 

Pygmy,  Hog,  276  ;  Right  Whale,  ?61 
Pyrotherium,  232 

Quagga,  244,  246 

Rabbit,  502 ;  skull  of,  603 ;  oviduct  of, 

73  ;  brain  of,  77 
Raccoon,  427 

Exingifer  tarandm,  298,  299 
Raphic&ros,  310 
Rasse,  406 

Rat,  472  ;  -Kangaroo,  137 
Ratel,  437,  438 
Red  Deer,  293 
Reed  Buck,  311 
Reindeer,  292,  298,  299 
Eeithrodon,  480 
lUithrodontomys,  480 
EeithrosciuTws  ^morotis,  464 
Reproductive  organs,  70 
Respiratory  organs ;  see  Lungs 
Mhc^hianectes,  367  ;  Rh,  glaucus,  357 
Rhinoceros,^  264  ;  Rh,  bicomis,  257,  258  ; 
Rh.  indicus  (  =  Rh,  unicornis),  265  * 
femur  of,  43;  Rh,  lasiotis,  267;  Rh 
s^iermadieH,  258  ;  Rh.  simus,  257  • 
m.  sondaicus,  266  ;  Rh.  sunudrensis! 
266  ;  hand  of,  199 ;  Rh.  iichorhiims,  259 


Rhinoceros,  White,  257  ;  Black,  257 
Rhinocerotidae,  253 
Rhinogale,  410  n. 

Rhinolophidae,  527 

Rhinolophus,  527  ;  Rh.  ferrum  equinum 
527  ;  Rh,  hipposidems,  527  ’ 

Rhinonycieris,  627 
Rhinopithecus,  569 
Rdhinopoma,  530 
RMpidomys,  480 

Rhizomys,  482 ;  Rh.  badius,  483  ;  Rh. 

pruinosus,  482  ;  Rh,  sumatremis,  482 
Rhynchocyon,  616 ;  .  Rh.  ckrysopygus, 
516 

Rhynchogcde,  410 

Rhynchomys,  474  ;  Wl  soncioides,  474 
Rhynchonycteris,  531 
Rhytina,  338 

Ribs,  29  ;  single  -  headed,  of  Wliales  and 
Monotremes,  30 
Risso’s  Dolphin,  376 
River  Hog,  Red,  278 
Roan  Antelope,  314 

Rodentia,  458  f. ;  brain  of,  461 ;  teeth  of 
459  ’ 

Roe  Deer,  295 
Roin&rolagus,  604 
Rorqual,  356 

Ruminantia,  280  f. ;  stomach  of,  281  f. 
Rupicapra,  326 

Sable,  435  ;  Antelope,  SIS 
Saccepteiryx,  531 
Saccostmnus,  472 
Sacrum,  24 
Sagmatias,  376 
Saiga,  311  ;  S.  tartarica,  311 
Saki  monkey,  662 
Salivary  glands,  64 
Sainotherium,  305  ;  S.  boissieri,  306 
Sarcophilus  ursinus,  161 ;  skull  of,  149 
Scales,  9 ;  of  Anomaluridae,  463  ;  of 
Manidae,  188 
Scalops,  518 
Scapasius,  618 
Scapteromys,  480 
Scaptonyx,  518 
Scapula,  36  ;  of  Whales,  37 
Scelidotherium,  180 
Schizodon,  488 
Schizotherium,  211 
Sciuridae,  463 

Sciuropterus,  467 ;  S.  voluceUa,  467 
Sdurm,  463 ;  S.  castaneiventris,  464  ;  S. 

laticaudaius,  511 ;  S.  Ttutximus,  464 
Sderopleura,  179  ;  S,  bruneU,  179 
ScotophUus,  529 
Scotomus,  530  ;  S  dormeri,  530 
Seal,  462  ;  Bladder -nosed,  454  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  Zeuglodonts,  385  ;  Elephant, 
454  ;  Eared,  450  ;  JBEooded,  453 
Sea-Lion,  450  *  see  Otarta 
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Sealskin,  9 
Sep-  Serpent,  368 
Selenodont,  272 
Selenodontia,  280 

Semnopithems,  568 ;  S.  entellus,  568  ;  S. 

schistaceus,  569 
Sewellel,  469 

Sheep,  Barbary,  Blanford’s,  and  other 
species  of,  321  f. 

Shoulder  girdle,  35  ;  of  OTnitJwThynch'as, 
34  ;  of  Echidna,  37 
Shrew,  518  ;  Elephant-,  515 
Siaraang,  571 
Sibbald’s  Eorquai,  2,  356 
SigmodoKi,  479 

Simia  satyrus,  680,  681 ;  skeleton  of,  682  ; 

skull  of,  683  ;  nest  of,  583 
Simiidae,  570 
Svmocyon,  423 
Simplicidentata,  462  f. 

Sing-sing  Antelope,  310 
Siphneus,  479 
Sirenia,  333  f. 

Swatherium,  306 

Size,  of  Mammals,  2  ;  progressive  secular 
increase  in,  103  ;  of  Wliales,  342 
Skull,  25  ;  of  Human  embryo,  27  ;  of  adult, 
686  ;  of  Dog,  25,  29  ;  comparison  of, 
with  that  of  Anomodontia,  28 
Skunk,  439 

Sloth,  170  ;  Ground",  180 
Smilodon,  402  ;  E.  neogaeus,  402 
Sminthopsis,  153  ;  S.  mrgmiac,  163 
SminthuSi  486 
SmutsiU)  188 

SoUmdoTi,  614  ;  S.  cuhatms,  514 
Solenodontidae,  513 

Soffox,  518  ;  E.  alpinus,  519  ;  S,  minutus, 
519  ;  S,  vulgaris,  619 
Soricidae,  618 
Soricuhbs,  618 

Sotalia,  378  ;  S.  gadmmi,  379  ;  S.  gui- 
mends,  378  ;  S.  lentiginosa,  379  ;  S. 
pallida,  382  ;  S,  sinensis,  378 ;  S.  teuszii, 
878 

Slouslik,  464 
Spalacidae,  482 

Spalacopus,  487  ;  S.poeppigi,  487 
Spalacotherium,  99 
Spalax,  482  ;  S.  typhlus,  482 
Sparassodonta,  160 
Speke’s  Antelope,  315  f. 

Speothos,  423 
Sperm  Whale,  363 
Spermaceti,  363 

Spemiophilus,  464 ;  S.  tredecimlineatus, 
465 

Sphingunis,  498  ;  S.  prehensUis,  498  f. 
Spider  Monkey,  668 
Spiny  Anteater  ;  see  Echidna 
Springbok,  312 
Sgualodon,  384 


Squalodontidae,  384 
Squamata,  188 

Squirrel,. 463  ;  Pygmy,  464 ;  Ground,  464  ; 

Flying,  466 
SCeatomys,  473,  476 
Stegodm,  229  ;  S.  ganesa,  229 
Steinbok,  310 
Steller’s  Sea-cow,  338 
Stem,  379  ;  S^perniger,  379 
Slenodelphis,  382 
Stenoplesictis,  441 
Stenops,  545 
Stenorhynchus,  453 
Stentor,  558 
Stereognathus,  99 

Sternum,  31  ;  of  Whales,  32,  33,  352  ;  of 
Dugong,  33 
Stoat,  436 

Stomach,  62 ;  of  various  mammals,  63  ; 
of  Whales,  347 

Strepsiceros,  316 ;  S,  imherUs,  316  ;  S, 
kudu,  316 
Stylacodon,  99 

Stylinvdon,  193  ;  S.  cylindrifer,  193  ;  S, 
mirus,  193 
Styiinodontidae,  191 
Subliiigua,  61 
Suidae,  275 

Suricata,  410  ;  S.  tetradactyla,  411 
Sus,  275  ;  S.  harhatus,  276  ;  S.  eryman- 
thius,  279  ;  S,  salvania,  276  ;  S.  scrofa, 
275  ;  semiaariensis,  275  ;  S.  ver¬ 
rucosus,  276  ;  S.  vittatus,  276 
Synaptoniys,  479 
Syneiheres,  498 

Symtus,  529  ;  S,  harbastellus,  622,  529 
Sysimnodon,  250 

Tadhyoryctes,  483 

Talpa,  617  ;  T.  europaea,  517 

Talpidae,  516 

Tarmndua,  167  ;  sternum  of,  168 

Tamarin,  656 

Tamias,  464 

Taphozous,  631 

Tapir,  11 

Tapiridae,  250 

Tapirus,  250  ;  T.  hairdi,  251  ;  T,  dovd, 
251 ;  T,  ecuadorensis,  261 11. ;  T.  indicus, 
262  ;  T.  leucogenys,  251  n. ;  T.  rovlini, 
251  ;  T,  terrestris,  261 
Tarsiidae,  550 
Tarsipedinae,  140, 145 
Tarsipes,  145 

Tardus,  550  ;  T  spectrum,  foot  of,  651 
Tasmanian,  Devil,  161  ,*  Wolf,  150 
Taiusia,  173  ;  T,  noronchicta,  178 
Taurotragus  oryx,  316  n. 

Tctxidea,  438 
Tayra,  433 

Teeth,  43 ;  minute  structure  of.  44 ; 
development  of,  62  ;  brachyodont  (with 
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short  roots),  48 ;  bunodont,  272  ; 
dipliyodont,  51 ;  heterodont,  47 ;  homo- 
dont,  47  ;  hypselodont  (with  long  roots), 
48 ;  lophodont,  51  ;  moxiopliyodont, 
53  ;  selenodont,  272 
Teiedu,  433 

Teleoceras,  259  n.  ;  T.  fossiger,  261 
Tehnatoth&rium,  267  ;  T,  cornuium, 
267 

Temperature  of  Monotrernata,  112 
Tenrec,  511 
Testes,  75 
TetraceroSy  310 
Tetraprotodon,  274 
Thalassarctos^  443 
Theropithecus^  566 
Thoatherium,  268 
Thomomgs,  483  w 

ThHnacodus,  489  ;  T,  alhicauda,  489 
Thrynomys,  489  ;  T.  swindei'niannsj  489 
Thylacimis,  150;  T.  cynocephalus,  skull 
of,  160 

ThylacoleOf  147 ;  T.  carnifex^  skull  of, 
147 

Thyroj>tera,  529  ^ 

Tiger,  394 
Tillodontia,  506  f. 

TillotJienum,  507  ;  T.  fodiens,  507  ;  skull 
of,  507 
Tinoceras,  210 
TitanopSj  264 
Titanotheriidae,  264 

Titanothermm,  264  ;  T.  coloradense,  264  ; 
T.  datum,  266  ;  T,  heloc&ras,  264  ;  T. 
platym'os,  266,  266  ;  T.  ramosum,  266  ; 
T.  tHgonoceras^  266 

Tolypeutes,  173  ;  T»  tHcinctua,  176 
177  * 

Tomithermm,  552 
Tongue,  61 
Toxodm,  214 
Toxodontia,  214  f. 


Tragdaphus,  315  ;  T,  gratus,  316  ;  T 
spehii,  316  ;  T.  svhiaticus,  316 
Tragulidae,  282 
Tragulina,  281 

TragvXuBy  282  ;  T.  memimia,  282  *  T 
napu,  283  ;  T,  stanleyanns,  283  ^ 

Tree-  Porcupines,  498  ;  Kangaroos,  136 
Tnaenops,  527 
Trichechidae,  451 
Trichechus,  451 
Trichomys,  488 

THchomrus,  140  ;  T.  vidpecula,  140 
Trtchys,  501 ;  T.  lipnira,  501 
Triclis,  149  ;  T.  osdUans,  149 
Triamodon,  99 
Tritubercnlata,  99 
Tritubercnly,  definition  of,  56 
THtylodon,  98 

Tr^todytea,  576 ;  T,  auhryi,  579  *  T 
kodoo-karnba,  579  ;  T,  savagei,  576 


Trogoniherlmn,  469 
Tubulidentata,  186 
Tuco-tuco,  488 

Tupaia,  511  ;  T.  bela7igeri,  511  •  T 
tana,  511  ^  * 

Tupaiidae,  511 

Tursio,  379  ;  T,  borealis,  380  :  T.  peronii 
380 

Tursiqps,  879  ;  T.  ahiisalani,  379  ;  'X\ 
tursio,  379  ’  ’ 

Tusks,  49 
Tylomys,  480 
Tylopoda,  285  f. 

TypMomys,  471 
Typotheria,  212  f. 

Typotherium,  213 

Uintacyon,  424 
(I mtatlierium,  210 
Unau,  170,  171 
Uiigulata,  195  f. 

Urinary  organs,  68 
Uromys,  473 
Uropsilus,  518 
Urotrichus,  518 
Ursidae,  442 
Urson,  498 

Ursus,  442  ;  U.  arctos,  442  ;  77.  fosdlis, 
442  ;  U.  malayanus,  443  ;  77.  omatus, 
443;  U.  pruinosus,  443  ;  U,  spelaeus, 
442,  444  ;  U,  tibetanus,  442 
Urns,  321 

Vampire,  532 

Vampyrus,  531  ;  F.  spectrum,  531 
Vanddeuria,  473 
Vansire,  404 

Veins,  67  ;  anterior  abdominal,  in  Echidna, 
68 

Vena  cava,  double  in  Elephants,  68 
Vertebrae,  19  ;  cervical,  21,  22  ;  dorsal, 
20,  23  ;  lumbar,  20,  23  ;  caudal,  24 
Vespertilio,  529  ;  F.  murinus,  529 
Vespertilionidae,  528 
Vesperugo,  528 ;  F.  discolor,  528 ;  F. 
leisl&ri,  528 ;  F.  noctula,  528  ;  F. 
pipistrelUs,  528  ;  F.  serotinus,  528 
Vicuna,  286 
Vishnuthermni,  306 
Viperra,  405  ;  F.  cirntta,  406 
ViverricuZa,  406 
Viverridae,  403 
Vizcacha,  497 
Vole,  477 

Vulpine  Phalanger,  140 

Wallaby,  129  ;  skeleton  of,  130 ;  Nail¬ 
tailed,  134 
Walrus,  451 
Wapiti,  292 
Wart  Hog,  277 
Waterbuck,  310 
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Water  Chevrotam,  283 
Weasel,  437 
Whalebone,  354 
Whalebone  Whales,  354 
Whales,  339  ;  hunting  of,  360 
White  Whale,  372 
Wnd  Boar  of  Europe,  276 
Wild  Cat  of  Europe,  399 
Wisent,  318 
Wolf,  420 

Wombat,  144 ;  skull  of,  146 
Wrist,  40  ;  tactile  hairs  of,  10 

Xenarthra,  166  f. 

Xenomys,  480 

XenuTus^  173,  178  j  X,  178 

Xeromys,  474 
X&ruSf  464 
Xiphodorii  329 


Xiphodontidae,  329 
Xijphodontotherium,  330 

Yak,  320 
Yapock,  156 


Zaglossus,  111  n. 

ZamicruSf  184 
Zapiis,  486 
Zarthkckis,  384 

Zebra,  244;  BuroheU’s,  246;  Conmon, 

244  j  Grevy’s,  244 
Zenh&irdla^  463  n. 

Zeuglodon^  384 
Zeuglodontidae,  384 


Z.  novae  zdandiae^  370 
Zoological  regions,  84  , 

Zorilla,  438 
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